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PREFACE 


The  growth  of  chemical  industries  in  this  country  during  the  last 
few  years  has  created  a  new  interest  in  the  science  and  an  increased 
demand  for  training  in  it.  In  no  particular  field  is  this  more  notice- 
able than  in  organic  chemistry.  The  author  trusts,  therefore,  that  a 
new  text  may  be  acceptable,  and  that  there  may  be  found  in  it  as  much 
individuality  as  is  possible  in  a  book  dealing  almost  wholly  with  well 
established  facts  and  theories. 

The  student  who  is  planning  to  fit  himself  for  a  life  work  in  chem- 
istry should  take  up  the  study  of  organic  chemistry  in  the  spirit  of 
respect  for  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  subject.    He  must  go 
through  the  difficulties  and  not  over  or  around  them,  but  as  he  goes 
through  them  he  must  understand  them  as  fully  as  possible,  and  the 
explanations  in  the  textbook  should  be  clear  and  adequate,  though 
supplemented  and  emphasized  by  lectures  and  laboratory  experiments. 
With  these  ideas  in  mind  the  author  has  endeavored  to  present  the 
subject  in  a  sufficiently  elementary  manner  so  as  not  to  be  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  student  in  his  first  course  in  organic  chemistry  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  the  book  comprehensive  in  that  it  covers  the  entire 
field  by  taking  up  practically  all  of  the  important  groups  of  compounds. 
Details  as  to  properties  and  specific  methods  of  preparation  have  not 
been  emphasized  in  the  case  of  individual  compounds,  except  those  of 
out-standing  importance  and  interest.    In  the  sense  of  being  an  abridged 
work,  dealing  with  only  relatively  few  and  the  simplest  reactions  and 
compounds,  the  book  is  not  elementary.    On  the  other  hand   the 
method  of  treatment  in  the  free  lecture  style,  with  full  and  oftentimes 
repeated  explanation  of  the  steps  involved  in  reactions  and  relation- 
ships, is  elementary.     To  make  the  apparent  complexity  of  organic 
chemistry  clear  and  readily  comprehended  through  definite  and  es- 
tablished relationships  has  been  the  chief  aim. 

The  book  is  written  primarily  as  a  textbook  for  the  undergraduate 
student  and  the  instructor,  but  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  have 
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already  studied  the  subject  may  find  it  of  value  for  its  genenl 
presentation.  In  its  method  and  order  of  treatment  the  book  is  ik 
expression  of  the  author's  experience  during  the  last  ten  years  it 
teaching  the  subject  to  students,  most  of  whom  have  been  planning  tc 
take  up  chemistry  as  a  profession. 

In  attempting  to  correlate  theoretical  principles  with  industm. 
practice  the  author  has  not  done  more  than  to  mention,  in  cases  when 
it  seems  desirable,  the  fact  that  a  given  synthesis  is  the  basis  of  indizs- 
trial  processes.  No  effort  has  been  made,  in  most  cases,  to  describe 
the  technical  procedure.  In  a  few  of  the  more  common  processes 
some  description  of  the  industrial  procedure  is  given,  but  without  any 
claim  that  it  is  exact  in  minute  detail.  It  is  important  to  emphasise 
the  fact,  that  oftentimes  in  industrial  practice,  reactions  while  no  doubt 
following  the  course  worked  out  in  the  laboratory,  are  nevertheless 
frequently  shortened  by  doubling  up  or  by  changing  physical  condi- 
tions, so  that  the  process  and  the  laboratory  synthesis  seem  to  be  quite 
distinct.  If  this  is  kept  in  mind  the  author  feels  that  the  student  wiD 
find  no  difficulty  in  gaining  from  a  study  of  this  text  that  fundamentil 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  organic  chemistry  on  which  all  practice 
rests,  and  at  the  same  time  a  realization  of  the  direct  connection  of 
this  theory  with  the  tremendous  industrial  applicaticm  of  organic 
chemistry  to  the  life  of  the  world. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  separation,  purification,  identification, 
analysis  and  determination  of  molecular  weight  of  organic  com- 
pounds is  given  in  an  appendix  instead  of  in  an  introductory 
chapter  as  is  customary.  In  the  presentation  of  the  above  topics. 
which  belong  more  especially  to  a  laboratory  guide,  only  general 
methods  are  given  without  any  of  the  details  that  must  be  observed 
in  each  case. 

The  author,  in  gathering  material  for  the  work,  has  had  access  to  all 
of  the  standard  books  on  the  subject,  and  to  a  limited  amount  of  orig- 
inal literature,  and  wishes  to  acknowledge  herewith  all  such  use  of 
texts  and  journal  articles.  No  references  to  literature  have  been  made 
except  where  direct  quotations  have  been  used,  as  in  the  author's 
opinion,  this  would  not  increase  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  text  for 
undergraduate  students.  A  list  of  books  used  for  reference  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  to  these  in  particular  the  author 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness. 
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In  addition  he  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  and  coopera- 

ion  of  friends  and  associates  who  have  read  and  criticized  the  manu- 

cript,  and  of  all  others  who  have  in  any  way  assisted  him  in  the  large 

isk  which  he  has  attempted. 

Joseph  S.  Chamberlain. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  Massachusetts. 
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ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

PART  I 
ACYCLIC    COMPOUNDS— ALIPHATIC    SERIES 

INTRODUCTION 

Organic  and  Inorganic  Ccmipounds. — The  distinction  between 
organic  and  inorganic  compounds  and  the  classification  of  all  substances 
into  these  two  groups,  with  the  division  of  the  science  of  Chemistry 
into  the  two  fields  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  Inorganic  Chemistry^  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  organic  compounds  were  originally  found  in  nature 
associated  with,  and  as  the  result  of,  organized  or  living  matter,  i.e,, 
plants  or  animals.  In  this  origin  they  were  in  distinct  contrast  to  other 
known  compounds  which  werie  termed  inorganic  because  they  were 
obtained  from  non-living  matter,  i.e.,  the  rocks,  minerals  and  salts  of  the 
earth's  crust.  It  was  supposed  that  the  vital  process  of  living  organisms 
was  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  organic  compounds,  and  as  many  of 
these  seemed  to  be  of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  that  of  the 
common  inorganic  compounds  they  were  naturally  believed  to  be  of 
a  distinct  order  and  even  unrelated  to  the  ordinary  chemical  laws  as 
worked  out  in  connection  with  the  study  of  inorganic  substances. 

In  1828  Wohler  made  urea  (p.  429)  a  product  of  animal  life,  from 
ammonium  cyanate  which  is  a  substance  that  may  be  prepared  in  the 
laboratory  from  non-living  or  inorganic  material.  This  epoch-making 
discovery,  while  in  no  sense  so  wonderful  or  so  striking  as  many  synthe- 
ses since  accomplished,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  realization  of  the 
fact,  that  organic  compounds,  while  produced  in  nature  through  the 
action  of  living  organisms,  were,  nevertheless,  of  the  same  order  and 
followed  the  same  chemical  laws  as  the  compounds,  which  were  non- 
living or  inorganic.  It  soon  became  an  established  fact  that  many 
organic  compounds  could  be  made  in  the  laboratory  by  reactions  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  used  in  making  the  inorganic. 
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Furthermore,  as  time  went  on,  new  organic  compounds  were  made 
which  had  never  been  found  associated  with  living  things.  Some  of 
these  were  later  found  in  nature  while  many  have  remained  solely  the 
product  of  laboratory  reactions.  Thus  a  large  number  of  compounds 
became  known  as  organic  not  because  they  were  produced  by  living 
organisms  but  because  they  were  directly  related  to  other  compounds 
originally  so  produced.  The  classification  of  compounds  as  organic 
or  inorganic  rests,  therefore,  upon  their  relationship  to  other  compounds 
and  not  upon  the  circumstances  of  their  natural  occurrence.  A  com- 
pound is  organic  then  because  it  is  related  to  certain  other  compounds 
and  it  was  found  that  those  which  were  thus  related  and  grouped  to- 
gether were  all  compounds  of  carbon  or,  to  be  more  definite,  were 
compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  or  derivatives  of  these.  The 
phrase,  hydrogen  compounds  of  carbon  and  their  derivatives,  becomes 
thus  a  truer  description  of  what  we  now  mean  by  organic  compounds 
than  their  connection  with  organized  or  living  matter. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  the  vital  property  of  organisms  is  simply 
a  laboratory  process  or  that  having  made  a  compound  known  to  be 
produced  in  living  plants  or  animals  we  have  produced  or  can  produce 
the  living  organism  itself. 


A.  SIMPLER  SATURATED  COMPOUNDS 

I.  HYDROCARBONS  OP  THE  METHANE  SERIES.— PARAFFINS 

GENERAL 

The  study  of  Organic  Chemistry  begins  with  the  simplest  compound 
of  the  two  elements  carbon  and  hydrogen  and,  as  we  proceed  and  the 
subject  develops,  we  shall  find  that  this  and  similar  compounds  are  the 
mother  substances  from  which  all  of  the  vast  number  of  organic  com- 
pounds may  be  derived.  We  can  realize  at  once  therefore  the  extreme 
importance  of  these  fundamental  compounds  and  also,  the  significance 
of  the  definition  given  in  the  Introduction  that  organic  chemistry  is 
the  chemistry  of  the  hydrogen  compounds  of  carbon  and  their  derivatives. 
The  magnitude  of  the  number  of  organic  compounds  will  be  realized 
when  we  state  that  according  to  the  most  recent  enumeration  in  Rich- 
ter's  "Lexikon  der  Kohlenstojffverbindungen"  3rd.  ed.  and  in  the  "Reg- 
ister der  KohUnstofverbindtmgen"  1911-1914,  there  are  more  than 
200,000  known  compounds. 

Hydrocarbons. — These  hydrogen  compounds  of  carbon  are  known  as 
hydrocarbons,  a  name  the  significance  of  which  is  readily  understood 
as  indicating  the  two  elements  of  which  they  are  composed.  It  is  well 
at  the  outset  to  guard  against  a  confusion,  which  sometimes  arises  in 
the  mind  of  the  beginner,  with  another  group  of  compounds  having  a 
similar  name  but  which  are  of  a  distinctly  diflferent  character,  viz., 
carbohydrates.  As  the  name  indicates  the  carbohydrates  were  supposed 
to  be  compounds  of  carbon  and  water.  Their  true  character  will  be 
understood  later  together  with  the  reasons  for  supposing  that  they  con- 
tained carbon  and  water.  At  present  it  is  suj£cient  simply  to  guard 
against  confusing  hydrocarbons,  hydrogen-carbon  compounds  and  car- 
bohydrates, carbon-water  compounds, 

Paraflbis. — Carbon  and  hydrogen  do  not  unite  directly  under 
ordinary  laboratory  conditions  but  in  certain  natural  substances  com- 
pounds of  the  two  elements  are  present.  Similar  compounds  of  the 
two  elements  may  also  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  complex  sub- 
stances containing  other  elements  than  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The 
hydrocarbons  so  found  or  formed  are  usually  very  stable  compounds  and 
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many  of  them  show  little  affinity  toward  other  substances  especially 
the  ordinary  laboratory  reagents  such  as  alkalies,  acids,  oxidizing  and  re- 
ducing agents,  etc.  This  statement  applies  especially  to  the  group  of 
hydrocarbons  with  which  we  begin  our  study  and  which,  on  account  of 
their  stability  and  inactivity  toward  other  substances,  have  been  given 
the  name  paraffins,  from  the  two  Latin  words  paruniy  too  little  and 
affinis,  akin. 

The  common  substance  which  we  know  as  paraflSn  is  composed  of 
such  hydrocarbon  compounds. 

Methane.    CH4 

Marsh  Gas. — The  simplest  hydrocarbon  of  this  paraffin  series 
and  therefore  the  one  with  which  our  study  will  begin  is  known  by  the 
chemical  name  of  methane,  the  series  being  also  known  as  the  melhane 
series.  It  is  found  in  nature  and  has  a  common  name  often  used,  viz., 
marsh  gas.  As  this  name  indicates  it  occurs  as  a  gaseous  emanation 
arising  from  marshes  where  it  has  been  formed  by  the  slow  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetable  matter  without  the  presence  of  oxygen  or  air.  In 
winter  air  bubbles  which  form  in  the  ice  may  sometimes  be  shown  to 
contain  methane  and  when  opened  give  oflF  a  gas  which  will  bum.  This 
will  be  found  to  occur  especially  on  ponds  which  contain  large  amounts 
of  decaying  vegetation. 

Fire  Damp. — Analogous  to  this  non-oxidizing  decomposition  of 
vegetation  in  marshes  and  ponds  is  the  slow  geologic  decomposition  of 
plant  life  by  which  coal  has  been  formed.  Here  also  methane  was 
produced  and  is  now  found  shut  up  in  pockets  and  crevices  in  the  coal 
strata.  The  gas  obtained  from  such  pockets  may  consist  of  as  much  as 
80  to  90  per  cent  methane,  the  remainder  being  mostly  nitrogen.  When 
the  coal  is  mined  this  gas  is  liberated  in  the  mine  and  there  becomes 
mixed  with  air.  When  the  methane  gas  and  air  become  thus  mixed  in 
about  the  proportion  of  one  volume  of  methane  to  two  volumes  of  oxygen 
(ten  volumes  of  air)  there  is  produced  an  exceedingly  explosive  mixture 
which  may  become  ignited  by  a  spark  or  a  free  candle  flame,  and  which 
in  this  manner  is  the  cause  of  disastrous  mine  explosions.  This 
explosive  mixture  of  methane  and  air  is  called  fire  damp. 

Coal  Gas,  Natural  Gas,  Petroleum. — From  its  natural  formation 
and  occurrence  as  marsh  gas  and  as  fire  damp  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  methane  occurs  also  as  a  constituent  of  three  related  sub- 
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stances,  viz.,  coal  gas^  natural  gas  and  petroleum.  The  two  natural 
products,  natural  gas  and  petroleum,  are  in  fact  complex  mixtures  of 
hydrocarbons  in  whose  formation  various  reactions  have  had  to  do. 
The  discussion  of  the  probable  origin  of  these  products  and  of  their 
industrial  importance  will  be  considered  at  length  later.  Methane  is 
also  found  as  a  constituent  of  intestinal  gases  where  it  is  produced  by 
the  fermentation  of  carbohydrate  food.  After  a  meal  of  legumes  the 
intestinal  gases  may  contain  as  much  as  56  per  cent  of  methane. 

Physical  Pr<q>erties. — Methane  is  a  colorless  and  odorless  gas.  It 
is  lighter  than  air  and  when  pure  may  be  readily  liquefied.  The  weight 
of  one  liter  of  methane  is  o.7i46g.  and  22.4  litres  (gram  molecularvol- 
ume)  weigh  16.00  g.  It  is,  therefore,  7.952  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen 
which,  as  may  be  recalled,  weighs  0.08987  g.  per  Uter.  The  density 
of  methane  is  then  7.952,  and  its  molecular  mass  is  16.00. 

Chemical  Properties. — The  chemical  properties  of  methane  are 
characteristic  of  this  entire  group  of  hydrocarbons,  which  on  account 
of  these  properties  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  parafllns.  To- 
ward ordinary  reagents  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  chromic 
acid,  alkalies  and  salts,  methane  is  practically  inactive.  It  bums  in 
air  or  oxygen  with  a  more  or  less  luminous  flame.  Bypassing  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  over  calcium  chloride  and  into  lime  water  it  may 
readily  be  shown  that  water  and  carbon  dioxide  have  been  formed, 
thus  showing  the  presence  in  methane  of  the  two  elements  hydrogen 
and  carbon.  If  a  cool  surface  is  placed  in  the  burning  jet  of  methane 
gas  a  black  deposit  of  carbon  will  be  obtained.  When  mixed  with  oxy- 
gen in  the  proportion  of  one  volume  of  methane  to  two  volumes  of  oxygen, 
or  with  air  in  the  proportion  to  yield  this  same  ratio  of  methane  and 
oxygen,  i.e.,  one  volume  of  methane  to  ten  volumes  of  air,  an  explosive 
mixture  is  formed,  yielding,  in  case  pure  oxygen  is  used,  only  carbon 
dioxide  and  water. 

Formula,  CH4. — The  analysis  of  methane  shows  that  it  contains 
approximately  75  per  cent  carbon  and  25  per  cent  hydrogen.  This  to- 
gether with  the  facts  in  regard  to  its  density  and  molecular  weight  give 
us  the  data  for  the  calculation  of  the  composition  formula  for  the  com- 
pound which  has  been  established  as  CH4,  i.e.,  one  atom  of  carbon  and 
four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  reaction  with  oxygen  may  be  written 
therefore  as: 

CH4    +    2O2        — >        C0»  +  2H2O 

Methane 
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Synthesis  from  the  Elements. — ^We  may  now  consider  methods  for 
the  formation  of  methane  and  in  particular  its  S3aithesis  from  the 
elements.  Though,  as  has  been  stated,  hydrogen  and  carbon  do  not 
unite  directly  under  ordinary  laboratory  conditions,  they  do  unite 
directly  when  a  mixture  of  the  two  elements  is  heated  to  1200**, 
methane  being  the  product. 

C2  +  4H2  (1200°)        >  2CH4 

Methane 

Bertfaelot's  Synthesis. — When  carbon  disu^phide  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide are  passed  together  over  heated  copper  or  iron,  methane  is  formed 
according  to  the  following  reaction: 

CSa  +  2H2S  +  4Cu        ►        CH4     +      4CuS 

Methane 

This  is  known  as  Berthelot's  Synthesis.  As  carbon  disulphide  may 
be  made  by  heating  together  carbon  and  sulphur,  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide is  the  product  of  the  direct  union  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  we 
may  consider  this  as  an  indirect  synthesis  of  methane  from  the  elements. 
A  similar  reaction  occurs  when  carbon  disulphide  and  steam  are  passed 
over  heated  copper. 

CS2  +  2H2O  +  4CU        >        CH4  +   2CuS+  2CuO 

Methane 

Methane  from  Carbides. — ^Another  method  of  preparation  is  of 
interest  and  importance  because  of  its  connection  with  theories  as  to 
the  formation  of  methane  and  other  hydrocarbons  in  petroleum.  With 
some  metals  carbon  forms  compounds  which  are  very  stable  at  high 
temperatures,  and  which  have  been  artificially  produced  in  the  electric 
furnace  (about  3SOO°C.)  by  Moissan.  These  metallic  carbon  com- 
pounds, known  as  carbides,  are,  most  of  them,  easily  decomposed  by 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  when  so  decomposed  they  yield 
various  members  of  the  hydrocarbon  group  of  compoimds.    A  familiar 

example  of  this  class  of  reactions  is  the  one  by  which  acetylene  gas  is 

* 
made  by  the  action  of  water  on  calcium  carbide.    The  carbide  of 

aluminium  decomposes  with  water  and  yields  methane  according  to 

the  foUowiiig  reaction: 

AI4C8     +     12H2O        >         3CH4  +  ^4A1(0H), 

Aluminium  Methane 

carbide 

Laboratory  Preparation  of  Methane. — ^As  it  is  not  practicable  to 
obtain  naturally  occurring  methane  for  study,  we  must  resort  to  laboia- 
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tory  methods  of  preparation.  Two  general  methods  may  be  used  for 
making  it.  The  first  is  the  synthesis  from  simpler  compounds  or  from 
the  elements  as  just  mentioned  and  the  second  is  by  the  decomposition 
of  more  complex  substances.  While  the  first  method  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  logical  one  with  which  to  begin,  it  is  not  a  practical 
one,  and  we,  therefore,  obtain  methane  by  decomposing  a  more  com- 
plex compound. 

Metbane  from  Sodium  Acetate.— Acetic  acid,  as  we  shall  understand 
before  we  have  proceeded  far  in  our  study,  is  a  compound  related  to 
methane.  When  the  sodium  salt  of  this  acid,  i!e.,  sodium  acetate,  is 
heated  it  loses  carbon  dioxide,  CO2,  and  methane  is  produced.  In 
practice  this  heating  is  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  e.g.j 
calcium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  which  absorbs  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  in 
this  way  assists  in  the  reaction.  In  order  that  we  may  not  be  troubled 
by  the  presence  of  water,  dry  materials  are  used,  the  sodium  acetate 
being  fused  to  obtain  it  free  of  water.  When  this  dry  sodium  acetate 
is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  and  calcium  hydroxides,  known  as 
soda-lime,  a  gas  is  produced  which  may  be  collected  over  water.  The 
gas  so  made  is  methane  and  is  identical  with  that  found  naturally  as 
marsh  gas  and  as  a  constituent  of  fire  damp,  natural  gas,  coal  gas  and 
petroleum. 

Reaction  with  Halogens. — ^We  have  referred  to  the  inactivity  of 
methane  and  the  hydrocarbons  in  general.  With  only  one  group  of 
substances  does  methane  show  any  readiness  to  react.  The  members 
of  the  halogen  group  of  elements,  especially  chlorine,  react  with  methane 
in  an  exceedingly  characteristic  way,  and  it  is  by  a  study  of  these  re- 
actions that  light  is  thrown  upon  the  real  nature  of  this  compound,  and 
the  whole  group  of  hydrocarbons  that  are  similar  to  it,  leading  event- 
ually to  an  understanding  of  the  entire  subject  of  organic  chemistry. 

When  a  mixture  of  methane  gas  and  chlorine  gas  is  ignited,  or  when 
an  ignited  jet  of  methane  is  burned  in  a  jar  of  chlorine,  action  takes 
place  and  one  of  the  products  is  always  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  When  the 
action  takes  place  suddenly  as  in  the  case  of  an  explosion  of  a  mixture 
of  the  two  gases  in  the  proportion  of  one  volume  of  methane  to  two 
volumes  of  chlorine,  the  only  other  product  is  carbon.  This  reaction  may 
be  easily  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  and  may  be  represented  as  follows : 

CH4    +    2Clj         >         4HCI    +    C 

Methane 
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The  reaction  is  simply  one  of  metathesis  by  which  the  chlorine  unites 
with  the  hydrogen  and  leaves  the  carbon,  and  it  shows  us  nothing  more 
than  did  the  combustion  in  oxygen,  viz.,  that  methane  is  a  compound  of 
^carbon  and  hydrogen. 

If,  however,  instead  of  by  a  sudden  reaction  the  chlorine  acts  upon 
the  methane  slowly y  as  will  be  the  case  when  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases 
in  the  proportion  of  four  volumes  of  methane  to  ten  volumes  of  chlorine 
(4CH4:  10CI2),  is  allowed  to  stand  in  diffused  sunlight,  the  products 
of  the  reaction  are  wholly  different.  Instead  of  the  chlorine  taking  all 
of  the  hydrogen  and  leaving  only  carbon  it  takes  the  hydrogen  little  by 
little.  It  is  found,  in  fact,  that  the  hydrogen  is  removed,  one  atom  at  a 
time,  and  that  as  each  hydrogen  atom  is  taken  by  the  chlorine  to  form 
hydrochloric  acid  an  atom  of  chlorine  enters  the  methane  molecule  in  place 
of  the  hydrogen  removed.  This  reaction  goes  on  step  by  step  until  all 
of  the  hydrogen  is  removed  from  the  methane  molecule  and  an  equal 
number  of  chlorine  atoms  have  combined  with  the  methane  carbon 
atom.    Thus  we  may  represent  the  steps  in  the  reaction  as  follows: 

4  CHsCl  +  4  HCl 


4CH4  + 

4  CI, 

Methane 

3  CHaCl  + 

3CU 

2  CH,C1,  + 

2CI2 

I  CHCU  + 

iClj 

Total  4  CH4  + 

loClj 

Methane 

3CH,Cl2  +  3HCl 
2  CHCI3  +  2  HCl 
I  CCI4  +  I  HCl 
CHsCl  +  CH2CU  + 

CHCI3  +  CCI4 .+  10  HO 
When  the  reaction  takes  place  as  described  the  product  is  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  all  four  of  these  new  compounds. 

CUor  methanes. — What  now  are  these  four  new  compounds  and 
how  do  they  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  methane?  In  the  first 
place,  all  four  of  them  have  been  isolated  and  their  composition  and 
formulas  determined.  They  are  called  chlor-methanes  and  to  distin- 
guish them  the  number  of  chlorine  atoms  in  the  molecule  is  indicated  by 
a  numerical  prefix,  i.e., 

CH3CI,  Mono-chlor  methane 
CH2CI2,  Di-chlor  methane 
CHCI3,   Tri-chlor  methane 
CCI4,      Tetra-chlor  methane 

Two  of  these  compounds  are  well  known  substances,  viz.,  tri-chlor 
methane,  which  is  the  valuable  anaesthetic  chlorofonn  and   tetim- 
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chlor  methane,  which  is  known  as  carboQ  tetra-chloride,  and  is  a  sol- 
vent of  fats,  etc.    These  will  be  considered  in  detail  later  on. 

Substitution. — ^A  reaction  of  the  kind  we  have  just  been  considering 
in  which  an  dement  is  removed  from  a  compound  and  another  element 
is  put  in  its  place  is  known  as  a  reaction  of  substitution,  and  the  compound 
formed  is  called  a  substitution  product.  In  the  cases  cited  chlorine 
is  substituted  for  hydrogen.  The  replaced  element  is  always  the  hydro- 
gen of  a  hydrocarbon  or  of  the  hydrocarbon  portion  of  a  complex  com- 
pound, but  the  substituting  element  may  be  any  monovalent  element  or 
a  monovalent  group  of  elements.  A  bivalent  or  trivalent  element  or 
group  of  elements  may  be  similarly  substituted  for  two  or  three  hydro- 
gen atoms  at  once.  The  substitution  products  of  any  compound,  therefore, 
are  compounds  derived  from  it  by  replacing  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms 
by  an  equivalent  number  of  elements  or  groups  of  elements.  Among  the 
most  important  substitution  products  are  those  in  which  hydrogen  is 
substituted  by  (a)  the  halogens  (chlorine,  bromine,  iodine),  (b)  the 
hydroxyl  group,  OH,  (c)  the  amino  group,  NH%  (the  monovalent  residue 
of  ammonia,  NHz),  (d)  the  cyanogen  group,  CN, 

Theory  of  Substitution. — ^In  these  substitution  products  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  substituting  element  or  group  not  only  takes  the  same 
place  as  the  hydrogen  which  it  has  replaced,  but  in  a  certain  respect  acts 
like  the  hydrogen  in  the  resulting  compound,  so  that  oftentimes  the 
substitution  products  possess  a  similar  character  to  the  original  com- 
pound. This  may  seem  strange  at  the  outset  when  we  consider  the 
difiFerence  in  character  between  hydrogen  and  the  examples  of  substi- 
tuting groups  we  have  mentioned,  viz.,  halogens,  hydroxyl,  cyanogen  and 
the  ammonia  residue.  Objection  on  this  ground  was  especially  strong 
at  the  time  the  idea  of  substitution,  particularly  as  applied  to  organic 
compounds,  was  first  suggested  by  the  French  chemist,  Dtunas,  in 
1834.  The  theory  was  strongly  opposed  by  Berzelius,  who  had  pre- 
viously advanced  the  electro-chemical  theory  according  to  which  every 
element  or  group  possessed  definite  electrical  properties,  some  being 
positive  and  others  negative.  As  hydrogen  was  positive  and  chlorine 
negative  he  held  that  it  was  impossible  for  one  to  take  the  place  of  the 
other  in  a  compound-  So  many  facts  were  brought  forth,  however, 
which  confirmed  the  theory  that  it  became  generally  accepted,  and 
has  been  one  of  the  most  helpful  of  theories  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  our  ideas  as  to  the  real  nature  of  organic  compounds. 
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We  shall  speak  of  this  again  and  bring  out  some  of  the  strongest  facts 
which  support  the  theory  when  we  take  up  the  chlorine  substitution 
products  of  acetic  acid. 

Structure  of  Methane. — We  shall  now  consider  some  additional 
facts  in  regard  to  these  chlorine  substitution  products  of  methane, 
i.e.,  the  chlor  methaneSi  and  see  how  they  help  us  to  form  an  idea  as  to 
the  structure  of  the  methane  molecule.  By  the  structure  or  consltiu- 
tion  of  a  compound  we  mean  the  relation  of  each  elemetU  or  group  of 
elemefUs  to  every  other  etement  in  the  molecule.  In  other  words,  the  way 
the  compound  is  built  up  or  it3  structure.  In  its  widest  significance 
the  structure  of  a  compound,  i.e.,  the  structure  of  its  molecule,  must  have 
to  do  with  the  geometrical  relations  of  the  constituent  elements  or 
groups  in  space,  and  this  will  be  our  final  consideration  of  the  matter 
when  we  come  later  to  treat  of  what  is  termed  the  stereo-chemistry  of 
the  molecule  of  organic  compounds.  For  the  present  our  consideration 
of  the  structure  of  organic  compounds  will  have  to  do  only  with  ihe 
order  in  which  the  different  elements  or  groups  are  joined  together  to  build 
up  the  molecule.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  our  ideas 
of  the  structure  of  a  compound  are  not  simply  notions  as  to  how  the 
elements  may  be  joined  together,  but  are  based  upon  definite  known 
reactionsy  and  are  but  the  direct  interpretation  of  these  known  reactions. 

Tetra-valence  of  Carbon. — ^At  the  beginning  of  our  study  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  we  make  an  assumption  which, 
though  it  is  upheld  by  a  majority  of  the  facts,  is  still  only  an  assumption. 
In  organic  compounds  the  valence  of  carbon  is  four  and  is  practically 
invariable.^  In  inorganic  chemistry,  when  an  element  unites  with 
another  element  in  more  than  one  proportion,  we  explain  it  by  saying 
that  the  valence  of  one  of  the  elements  has  changed.  For  example, 
carbon  forms  tWo  different  oxides,  one  of  which  corresponds  to  the  for- 
mula CO2,  in  which  we  say  the  valence  of  carbon  is  four.  In  the  other 
the  formula  is  CO,  and  we  say  the  valence  of  carbon  here  is  two.  Now 
there  is  known  a  hydrocarbon  which  has  only  one-half  as  much  hydro- 
gen in  proportion  to  the  carbon  as  methane,  its  formula  being  C2H4. 
In  this  compound,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  and  in  almost  all  similar 
cases  in  organic  chemistry,  the  facts  of  composition  are  explained,  not 

^  Recent  investigations  and  theories  that  have  to  do  with  exceptions  to  the  un- 
varying tetra-valence  of  carbon  will  not  be  considered  in  this  book  as  they  pertain 
to  a  more  advanced  study  than  is  contemplated. 
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by  saying  that  the  valence  of  carbon  has  changed  to  two,  but  that  the 
valence  of  the  carbon  is  not  wholly  satisfied. 

Methane  a  Saturated  Compound. — Certain  facts  in  connection  with 
the  relation  of  chlorine  to  methane  indicate  that  the  valence  of  carbon 
in  organic  compounds  does  not  go  above  four,  i.e.,  that  four  is  at  least 
its  maximum  valence.  When  chlorine  reacts  with  methane  it  is  always 
by  an  act  of  substitution.  ^VTienever  a  halogen  atom  enters  the  me- 
thane molecule  it  does  so  only  when  an  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  given 
up.  Under  no  known  conditions  does  methane  form  compounds  con- 
taining one  or  more  halogen  atoms  in  addition  to  the  four  hydrogen 
atoms  already  held  by  the  carbon.  We  express  this  fact  by  saying 
that  the  carbon  atom  in  methane  is  saturated  by  the  four  hydrogen 
atoms.  Methane,  then,  is  termed  a  saturated  compound.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  fact  that  the  hydrocarbons  are  called  paraffins  because 
of  their  lack  of  affinity  for  other  substances.  Strictly  speaking  it  is 
only  those  hydrocarbons  which,  like  methane,  are  saturated  to  which 
the  name  paraffin  applies.  Methane  is  the  simplest  member  of  the 
saturated  hydrocarbons  or  paraffins.  The  first  idea  then  as  to  the 
structure  of  methane  which  the  facts  indicate  is,  that  in  it  the  carbon 
atom  is  saturated^  or  in  other  words,  four  hydrogen  atoms  fully  satisfy 
the  valence  of  carbon  in  methane. 

Mettiane  a  Symmetrical  Compound. — ^A  second  idea  as  to  the  struc- 
ture of  methane  is  gained  likewise  from  a  study  of  the  chlorine  or  other 
halogen  substitution  products.  The  following  fact  has  been  estab- 
lished, viz.,  that  there  is  known  only  one  compound  each  corresponding  to 
the  formulas  for  mono-chlor  methane,  di-chlor  methane  and  tri-chlor 
meflume.  When  mono-chlor  methane  is  formed  one  atom  of  chlorine 
is  substituted  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  original  methane  mole- 
cule, and  the  cUarine  takes  the  same  position  as  the  substituted  hydrogen. 
If  now  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  in  methane  are  in  diflFerent  relations 
to  the  carbon  atom  we  should  at  least  expect  that  sometimes  one 
hydrogen  and  sometimes  another  would  be  substituted  by  the  chlorine. 
If  this  were  so  then  we  should  expect  to  have  two  or  more  raono-chlor 
methanes  differing  from  each  other  in  some  way.  The  fact  is  that  al- 
though mono-chlor  methane  has  been  made  many  times,  and  by  dif- 
ferent reactions,  yet  there  has  never  been  obtained  a  second  compound 
corresponding  to  the  formula  CHsCl. 

If  we  represent  methane  as  C  H^  H^  H'  H*  in  which  we  have 
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numbered  the  different  hydrogen  atoms,  then  in  case  H^  H^  H'  and  H* 
are  all  diflFerent  we  should  have 

C  CI  H  H  H 
C  H  CI  H  H 
C  H  H  CI  H 
C  H  H  H  CI 

as  the  formuals  for  four  diflFerent  mono-chlor  methanes.  The  fact 
that  only  one  mono-chlor  methane  is  known  goes  to  show  that  H^  H^  H' 
H*  are  all  alike  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  carbon  atom  in  the 
methane  molecule.  In  addition  to  this  indirect  proof  it  has  been 
shown  that  each  of  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  in  methane  may  be  re- 
placed one  and  only  one  at  a  time  by  one  chlorine  atom,  and  the 
four  resulting  mono-chlor  methanes  are  identical.  In  methane,  there- 
fore, the  four  hydrogen  atoms  are  alike  in  their  relation  to  the  carbon 
atom,  or  in  other  words  the  methane  molecule  is  symmetrical. 

Structural  or  Constitutional  Formula. — To  represent  a  compound 
whose  formula  is  CH4  in  a  way  that  will  indicate  the  two  facts  just 
discussed,  viz.,  saturation  of  the  carbon  atom,  and  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  four  hydrogen  atoms,  the  following  graphic  formula  is  used: 

H 


H— C— H 


H 

Methane 

This  means  that  methane  is  CH4,  a  scUurated,  symmetrical  compound, 
in  which  carbon  is  tetra-valent,  and  all  of  the  hydrogens  are  alike.  It 
should  be  emphasized  again  that  such  a  formula,  which  we  call  a 
structural  or  constitutional  formula,  does  not  represent  the  arrangement 
of  the  atoms  in  space,  but  is  simply  a  plane  representation  of  the  most 
important  facts  in  regard  to  methane  as  shown  by  definite  reactions. 
The  structural  formulas  for  methane  and  the  four  chlor  methanes  are 
then  as  follows: 

H  H  H  CI  CI 


H— C— H     H— C— CI      H— C— CI      H— C— CI      CI— C— CI 


H 

H 

CI 

Cl 

Cl 

Methane 

Mono-chlor 

Di-chlor 

Tri-chlor 

Tetra-chlor 

methane 

methane 

methane 
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It  is  very  important  to  grasp  at  the  beginning  the  full  significance  and 
likewise  the  limitations  of  these  structural  formulas.  To  repeat;  the 
formula  for  mono-€hlor  methane,  viz., 

H  H 


H — C — CI  means  that  it  is  derived  from  methane,  H — C — H 


H  H 

by  substituting  one  chlorine  atom  for  one  hydrogen  atom.  The  four 
hydrogen  atoms  being  alike  it  makes  no  diflFerence  in  which  position  we 
place  the  chlorine.  Also,  carbon  is  tetra-valent,  and  methane  and 
mono-chlor  methane  are  saturated  compounds  in  which  each  of  the 
four  hydrogen  atoms  or  each  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  and  the  chlorine 
atom  are  joined  directly  to  the  carbon  atom.  The  formula  is  a  plane 
representation  of  these  facts,  and  indicates  nothing  cw  to  space  relations. 
When  chlorine  is  substituted  for  hydrogen  in  methane  and  mono- 
chlor  methane  is  obtained,  we  may  assume  as  probable  that  one  chlo- 
rine atom  first  removes  hydrogen  from  the  methane  molecule,  and  then 
a  second  chlorine  atom  unites  with  the  residue  of  methane.  When 
one  hydrogen  is  removed  from  methane  we  have  left  the  residue 
(CHi— ),  i.e.,  CH4  may  be  written  CHa— H.  In  mono-chlor  methane, 
then,  the  chlorine  may  be  considered  as  united  to  the  residue  (CHs— ) 
which  as  a  group  possesses  the  one  valence  of  the  carbon  left  unsatis- 
fied by  the  one  lost  hydrogen.  By  our  structural  formulas  we  may 
represent  the  relations  between  methane  and  mono-chlor  methane  as 

H  H 


H— C— H  or  CHs— H  H— C— CI  or  CHj— CI 


H         Methane  ^     Mono-chloi -methane 

As  in  mono-chlor  methane  chlorine  is  thus  represented  as  joined  to  the 
group  (CH3— ),  so  in  all  mono-substitution  products  of  methane  a 
monovalent  element  or  group  is  joined  to  the  monovalent  group  (CH3 — ) . 
A  general  formula,  therefore,  for  all  mono-substituted  methanes  may  be 
written,  CH3— X;  X  being  any  mono-valent  element  or  group. 

Radical. — It  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  large  series  of  compounds 
all  of  which  contain  this  group  (CHs—)  and  all  of  which  are  derived 
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from  or  related  to  methane.  Furthermore,  not  only  this  group,  but 
many  other  groups  act  in  a  similar  way,  forming  diflferent  series  of 
compounds,  each  series  containing  a  common  group.  A  group  of  ele- 
merUs  thus  running  unchanged  through  a  series  of  compounds  has  been 
caUed  a  radical. 

The  theory  of  radicals  was  held  for  some  time  in  a  general  and  rather 
indefinite  way,  both  as  applied  to  inorganic  and  organic  compounils, 
before  the  year  1832.  But  in  this  year  two  chemists  whose  names  are 
always  associated,  and  both  of  whom  brought  about  great  advances  in 
organic  chemistry,  viz.,  Liebig  and  Wohler,  published  a  joint  investi- 
gation on  "The  Radical  of  Benzoic  Acid"  In  this  investigation  they 
showed  that  a  group  of  elements  (CtHbO-),  according  to  our  present 
atomic  weights,  was  present  in  a  series  of  some  nine  compounds,  which 
were  readily  transformable  into  each  other.  As  a  result  of  this  classical 
investigation,  and  others  which  followed,  the  idea  of  an  organic  radical 
became  more  and  more  firmly  estabUshed.  A  radical  came  to  be 
considered  as  a  group  of  several  elements,  in  a  compound,  joined 
together  more  securely  than  the  rest  of  the  compound,  and  which 
remains  unchanged  as  a  constituent  of  a  series  of  related  compounds. 
In  itself  it  may  be  replaced  by  other  elements  or  groups,  and  is  also 
possible  of  undergoing  substitution,  thereby,  however,  becoming  a  new 
radical.  Hardly  any  theory  that  has  been  advanced  has  had  a  more 
powerful  and  fruitful  eflFect  than  this  theory  of  radicals,  and  it  has  been 
one  of  the  great  ideas  which  has  enabled  chemists  to  understand  the 
character  of  organic  compounds  and  to  change  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
unrelated  compounds  into  a  definite  system  of  wonderfully  related  ones. 
Liebig  himself  termed  organic  chemistry  the  "chemistry  of  the  compound 
radical.*'  In  any  series  of  compounds,  and  every  compound  was  soon 
shown  to  belong  to  a  more  or  less  extended  series,  the  constant  unit 
which  was  the  basis  of  relationship  was  the  radical.  The  other  part  of 
the  compound  was  alterable  at  will  through  ordinary  laboratory  re- 
actions, so  that  the  transformation  of  one  compound  into  others  was 
readily  brought  about  and  relationships  thus  established.  Compounds 
took  their  names  from  those  of  the  radicals  present  in  them. 

Methyl. — The  radical  (CHy-)  is  known  as  methyl  and  the  com- 
pounds containing  it  are  termed  methyl  compounds.  Similar  names 
have  been  given  to  all  radicals  by  taking  a  part  of  the  word  used  as  the 
name  of  the  compound  from  which  the  radical  is  derived,  and  adding  the 
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termination  yl.  In  almost  all  cases  the  radical  is  not  known  as  such 
and  has  not  been  isolated.  R  is  used  to  denote  any  radical,  usually  one 
derived  from  a  hydrocarbon. 

Methyl  Halides. — The  mono-halogen  substitution  products  of 
methane,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  are  known  by  this  new  sys- 
tem of  names  as  methyl  compoimds  so  that  we  have  the  two  sets  of 
names  for  the  same  substances,  both  of  which  are  correct  and  either  of 
which  expresses  the  relationship  to  methane. 

Mono-chlor  metiiane  CHsCl  Methyl  chloride 
Mono-brom  metiiane  CHsBr  Methyl  bromide 
Mono-iodo  metiiane      CHsI      Methyl  iodide 

The  general  name  being: 

Mono-halogen  metiianes  Methyl  halides 

These  two  ideas  or  theories  of  substitution  and  of  radicals  and  the  facts 
in  regard  to  methyl  compounds  enable  us  to  understand  the  relationship 
between  methane  and  the  hydrocarbon  next  higher  to  it  in  the  series. 

Ethane    CtHe 

This  compoimd  is  similar  to  methane  in  many  ways.  It  is  a  gas, 
slightly  heavier  than  air,  having  a  density  of  15.0.  It  is  colorless  and 
odorless  and  bums  with  a  flame  somewhat  more  luminous  than  that  of 
methane.  It  is  found  in  nature  in  sources  similar  to  those  of  methane, 
as  in  natural  gas  and  in  petroleum.  Like  methane  it  is  chemically 
inactive  and  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  paraffin  series. 

Ethane  a  Saturated  Compound. — Like  methane,  ethane  is  unable 
to  take  up  chlorine  or  any  other  element  without  at  the  same  time  losing 
hydrogen  and  forming  a  substitution  product.  This  is  the  character 
we  term  saturation  and  in  methane  we  say  that  four  hydrogens  or  any 
four  monovalent  elements  are  aU  that  carbon  with  its  tetra-valence  can 
hold.  Now  in  ethane  these  same  facts  are  true.  Analysis,  however, 
shows  ethane  to  have  the  composition  C2H6  and,  according  to  our  usual 
manner  of  regarding  imion  between  atoms,  if  carbon  remains  tetra- 
valent,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  only  six  of  a  total  of  eight  bonds  or 
valences  are  satisfied.  How,  then,  have  these  facts  been  brought  into 
harmony? 

Synthesis  of  Efliane. — By  a  consideration  of  the  synthetic  prepara- 
tion of  ethane  from  methane  we  are  able  to  understand  its  structure  in 
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accordance  with  our  ideas  of  the  tetra-valence  of  carbon,  and  with  the 
fact  that  it  acts  as  a  saturated  compound.  When  mono-iodo  methane, 
which  we  have  also  called  methyl  iodide,  and  which  name  will  usually 
be  used,  is  treated  with  zinc  or  sodium,  ethane  is  formed,  two  molecules 
of  methyl  iodide  yielding  one  of  ethane.  In  this  reaction  the  iodine  is 
taken  by  the  zinc  or  sodium  and  we  may  write  the  reactions: 

2CH3I     +     Zn >     C2H«  +  Znia    or 

Methyl  iodide  Ethane 

2CH3I     +    2Na    >     CzHe  +  2NaI 

Methyl  iodide  Ethane 

These  two  reactions  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  men  who  discovered 
them.  The  first  one,  with  zinc,  is  known  as  the  Franldand  Reaction 
and  will  be  spoken  of  again  (page  76).  The  second,  with  sodium, 
is  known  as  the  Wurtz  Reaction. 

The  radical  methyl  which,  as  we  stated,  does  not  exist  free,  is  rep)- 
resented  as  having  a  valence  of  one. 

H 

I 
Cfla—  or  H— C— 

H 

Methyl  radical 

One  of  the  four  bonds  of  the  carbon  is  left  free.  In  methane  this  free 
bond  is  satisfied  by  another  hydrogen  atom;  in  methyl  chloride  or  iodide 
by  one  of  chlorine  or  iodine,  making  in  each  case  a  saturated  compound. 
When,  therefore,  two  molecules  of  methyl  iodide  each  lose  their  iodine 
to  zinc  or  sodium  we  have  left  the  two  methyl  radicals  with  this  fourth 
valence  of  each  carbon  unsatisfied.  These  two  free  valencies  satisfy 
each  other,  and  we  have  the  two  methyl  radicals  united,  just  as  we  believe 
two  free  atoms  unite  to  form  a  molecule.  We  may  write  the  reaction 
then: 

H  H  H    H 


H— C— (I  +  Zn  +  I )— C— H  >  H— C— C— H  +  Znl, 


H  H  H     H 

Methyl  iodide  Ethane 
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Ethane  may  be  cgnsidered  then  as  di-methyl,  or  as  methyl  metiiane,  i.e., 
methane  in  which  a  methyl  radical  (CH3-)  has  been  substituted  for  one 
hydrogen  atom.  In  it  three  of  the  valencies  of  each  carbon  atom  are 
satisfied  by  hydrogen  atoms  while  the  fourth  valencies  of  the  two  carbon 
atoms  mutually  satisfy  each  other.  The  two  carbon  atoms  thus  be- 
come directly  linked  together.  In  such  a  compound  both  of  the  carbon 
atpms  have  all  four  of  their  valencies  satisfied,  and  the  compound  is, 
therefore,  saturated.  This  formula  then  agrees  both  with  the  fact  that 
ethane  acts  as  a  saturated  compound  and  with  the  theory  that  carbon  is 
tetra-valetU  and,  furthermore,  it  is  the  logical  explanation  of  the  reaction 
by  which  it  is  formed  from  methyl  iodide. 

The  next  question  which  arises  in  regard  to  ethane  is;  is  ethane  like 
methane  in  being  symmetrical,  i.e.,  are  all  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  alike 
in  their  relation  to  the  carbon  atoms  and  to  each  other?  The  same 
kind  of  facts  which  established  this  point  in  regard  to  methane  are 
also  true  of  ethane,  viz.,  only  one  mono-chlor  ethane  is  known.  We  thus 
conclude  that  all  six  hydrogen  atoms  in  ethane  are  alike,  and  no  matter 
which  one  is  substituted  by  chlorine  the  product  is  always  the  same. 
We  may  write  the  structural  formula  for  mono-chlor  ethane  then: 

H   H 


CjHfi— CI,  CH5— CH2— CI    or    H— C— C— CI 

H   H 

Mono-chlor  ethane 

The  general  formulas  for  mono-substitution  products  of  ethane  are: 

H    H 


CHs— X,         CHj— CH,— X    or    H— C— C— X 

I      I 
H   H 

Mono-BubBtitution  products  of  ethmne 

The  radical  of  ethane  is  analogous  to  methyl  and  is  known  as  ethyl. 

H    H 

(CjHs)—  (CH3— CH2)—    or    H— C— C— 

I      I 
H    H 

Ethyl  radical 
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One  other  fact  should  be  noticed  here.  We  see  that  ethane,  CjHe, 
diflfors  in  composition  from  methane,  CH4,  in  having  one  carbon  and 
two  hydrogens  more,  i,e,,  by  (CH2).  This  is  clearly  understood  when 
we  remember  tha  in  making  ethane  from  methane  we  have  taken  away 
one  hydrogen  and  put  in  its  place  (CHa)  or  we  have  really  added  (CHj). 


Propane,  Butane,  Pentane,  Hexane  and  the  Higher  Saturated  Hydrocarbons 

■ 

We  have  now  laid  the  foundation  for  considering  the  other  hydro- 
carbons which  are  similar  to  methane  and  ethane  and  for  understanding 
an  interesting  relationship  which  makes  of  them  a  family  or  series.  At 
the  present  time  about  fifty  hydrocarbons  are  known  which  resemble 
methane  and  ethane  in  being  saturated,  stable,  inactive  compounds,  and 
to  which  the  name  paraffin  strictly  applies.  Some  of  these  hydro- 
carbons with  their  empirical  formulas  and  a  few  of  their  physical  con- 
stants are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Several  striking  things  will  be  noticed  in  regard  to  the  hydro- 
carbons given  in  this  table  as  to  their  (a)  physical  properties,  (6)  com- 
position, (c)  structure  or  constitution.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
compounds  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  carbon  content. 

Physical  Properties. — On  examining  the  physical  properties  of  the 
hydrocarbons  given  it  will  be  seen  that  these  properties  vary  in  a  more 
or  less  progressive  and  constant  manner,  usually  increasing  as  we  go  up 
the  series.  The  four  lower  members  from  methane  to  butane  are  gases 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  next  thirteen  are  liquids  below  25°,  while 
the  remainder  are  solids.  This  can  be  seen  more  clearly  by  examining 
the  three  physical  constants  given,  in  each  of  which,  especiaUy  the 
melting  point  and  boiling  point,  there  is  a  more  or  less  uniform  increase 
from  the  first  member  to  the  highest. 

Composition  and  Constitution. — ^A  similar  constant  progressive 
change  is  seen  in  the  composition.  Each  compound  differs  from  the 
one  immediately  preceding  it  by  the  constant  amount  CH2.  As  will 
be  recalled  this  was  spoken  of  in  the  case  of  ethane  as  being  the  differ- 
ence in  composition  between  it  and  methane.  It  was  shown  then  thit 
this  is  in  accord  with  its  synthesis  from  methyl  iodide  and  sodium, 
ethane  being  methyl  methane  (p.  16). 

Not  only,  however,  does  this  synthesis  make  plain  to  us  the  con- 
stitution of  ethane  and  its  relation  to  methane,  but  the  reaction  is  a 
general  one  for  the  synthesis  of  hydrocarbons  and  for  establishing  their 
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Table  I. — Homologous  Sskies  op  Saturated  Hydrocarbons  (Paraffins) 

General  Formula  CJltn+t 


Name 


No.  of 

isomers 

known 


Medume 

Bdume 

Propane 

Butanes 

Nonnal  butane 

3-mettiyl  propane 

Pentanes 

Nonnal  pentane 

a-mediyl  butane 

a-a-di-methyl  propane 


Nomial  hexane 

3-mediyl  pentane 

annetiiyl  pentane 

a-3HU-met]iyl  butane. . 

a-a-di-methyl  butane. . 

Ifonnal  heptane 

Ifonnal  octane 

Ifonnal  nonane 

Nonnal  decane 

Nonnal  mideoane 

Nonnal  dodecane 

Nonnal  tridecane 

Nonnal  tetradecane 

Nonnal  pentadecane 

Nonnal  hezadecane 

Nonnal  heptadecane 

Nonnal  octadecane 

Nonnal  nonadecane 

Nonnal  eiooeane 

Nonnal  henekosane 

Nonnal  docosane 

Nonnal  trieosane 

Nonnal  tetracosane 

Nonnal  hezacosane 

Nonnal  heptacoeane 

Nonnal  hentriacontane. . . 

Nonnal  dotziacontane 

Nonnal  pentatriacontane . 
Nonnal  hezaoontane 


5 
2 

3 
6 


1 


Empirical 
formula 


CH4 

COIe 

C,H8 

C4H10 

C4H10 

C4H10 

CiHit 

CfHi2 

CfHi2 

CftHit 

CsHi* 

CsHi* 

C«Hu 

CiHu 

CiHi4 

CeHii 

CtHh 

CgHis 

C|Hio 

CioHji 

CuHm 

CiiHi« 

CisHas 

C14H10 

CiiHii 

CieHi4 

C17H3C 

CisHss 

CisH^o 

C10H42 

CtlH44 

CsiH4« 

C2}H48 
Cs4Hu 
Ct6H|4 

CwHie 
CaiHt4 
CiiH«6 
Ca&Hrt 
C60H122 


Melting 
point 
(M.P.) 


I 


-186* 


—    20 


-  .-51" 

-  26'* 

-  I2« 

-     6** 

+  4" 

10'* 
18° 

22° 
28" 

32^ 


37'' 
40" 

44° 

48" 

51° 

44° 
60' 

68** 

70^ 

75° 


Boiling 
point 
(B.P.) 


At  760  mm. 

-    90^ 

-  37° 


+     1° 
—  II.  15* 


36 

31 

9 


69° 
64° 
62'* 

58° 
"     49.6° 

98.4° 
125° 
150° 

173° 

195° 

214° 

234° 
252" 

270** 

287* 

303° 

317° 

330° 
At  15  mm. 

215° 
224** 

234° 
243° 

270*' 
302° 
310° 
331° 


Specific 

gravity 

(Sp.  Gr.) 


0.415  (-164*^) 


0.60(0**) 


06337  (lS°) 

0.6271  ds**) 


0.6654 
0.6765 
0.6766 
0.6680 
0.6488 


0.683  ( 

0.; 

r02  ( 

0.; 

718  ( 

0.; 

fSo( 

0.; 

HA  I 

0-: 

mi 

o-'t 

ns  ( 

o't 

^75  ( 

0.; 

r76( 

0.; 

^75  ( 

o-i 

r77  { 

O- i 

^77  { 

0.; 

^77  ( 

0.; 

r78( 

0.; 

r78( 

O-i 

r78(; 

0.; 

r79( 

0.; 

^79  ( 

0.: 

^80  ( 

0-: 

^81  c 

0.: 

r8i  C 

0.: 

^82  ( 

(15°) 

(20.  s**) 
(17.5°) 

(20«) 

20°) 

20**) 

20*') 

20") 

M.P.; 
M.P.; 
M.P.; 
M.P.; 
M.P.; 
M.P.; 
M.P.; 
M.P.; 
M.P.; 

;m.p.) 
;m.p.) 

[M.P.) 

;m.p.) 

[M.P.) 

M.P.) 
M.P.) 
M.P.) 
M.P.) 
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constitution.    By  means  of  it  the  methyl  radical  may  be  linked  to 
any  other  radical,  a  new  hydrocarbon  thereby  resulting. 


R  -  (I  +  Na2  +  I)  -  CHa 


R  -  CHa  +  2Nar 


Propane  and  Butane. — In  this  way  propane,  CsHg,  has  been  made 
from  ethyl  iodide,  methyl  iodide  and  sodium  and  it  must  therefore 
be  methyl  ethane.  Also  butane,  C4H10,  similarly  made  from  propyl 
iodide,  methyl  iodide  and  sodium,  is  methyl  propane.  The  reactions 
are  as  follows:^ 


C2H5— (I  +  Na2  +  I)— CH3    > 

Ethyl  iodide  Metliyl  iodide 


C3H7— (I  +  N»2  +  D— CH3 

Propyl  iodide  Methyl  iodide 


C2H5— CH,  +  2  Nal 

Propane 
Methyl  ethane 

CsH,— CHj  +  2  Nal 

Butane 
Methyl  propane 


This  general  method  of  synthesis  has  been  applied  to  each  member 
of  the  methane  series  with  the  result  that  each  hydrocarbon  has  been 
proven  to  be  the  methyl  sttbstittUion  product  of  another  hydrocarbon  con- 
taining one  less  carbon  atom.  We  have  then  for  the  successive  members 
of  the  series  a  continually  elongating  chain  of  carbon  groups,  each 
group  being  a  residue  of  methane.  For  the  first  six  members  the  for- 
mulas are  as  follows: 


Methane,  CH3— H 

(Methyl 
hydride) 


Butane,     CHj 


Pentane,    CH 


Ethane,    CH3— CH3 

(Methyl  methane) 

Propane,  CH3 — CH2 — CHg  Hexane, 

(Methyl  ethane) 

Etc. 


3" 


-CH2— CH2— CHj 

(Methyl  propane) 


CH2— CH2— CH:r— CH, 

(Methyl  butane) 


CHa — CH2 — CH 


CHr-CHr— CH, 

(Methyl  pentane) 


A-cyclic  or  Open  Chain  Compotmds. — Such  compounds,  because 
their  structure  is  that  of  a  chain  of  carbon  groups,  the  ends  of  which 
chain  do  not  unite  to  form  a  ring,  are  known  as  open  chain  or  a-cyclic 
compounds  in  distinction  from  closed  chain  or  cyclic  compounds  which 
we  shall  meet  with  in  Vhe  second  part  of  our  study.  Their  structure 
explains  also  the  general  formula /or  the  series  as  given  at  the  top  of 
the  table,  viz.,  C„H2n+2.    Each  carbon  atom  excepting  the  two  end 

*  In  these  two  reactions  propane  and  butane  are  not  the  only  products,  other 
hydrocarbons  being  also  formed.     See  synthesis  of  butane  and  hexane  (p.  24  et  seq.}. 
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ones,  is  linked  to  two  hydrogen  atoms.  The  two  end  carbon  atoms 
each  having  three  hydrogens  makes  the  total  number  of  hydrogen  atoms 
two  more  than  twice  the  carbon  atoms,  i.e.,  if  n  equals  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms  2n  +  2  will  equal  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms. 
Therefore,  any  hydrocarbon   of  this  series  will  have  the  formula 

Homologous  Series. — A  series  of  compounds,  the  members  of  which 
diflFer  in  composition  by  a  constant  amount,  and  whose  physical  con- 
stants change  uniformly,  constitute  what  has  been  termed  an  homolo- 
gous series.  This  particular  series  which  we  are  discussing  is  known 
as  the  homologous  series  of  the  saiurated  or  paraffin  hydrocarbons,  which 
are  also  open  chain  or  a-cyclic  compounds,  the  general  formula  of  which 

IS  CnH2n+S« 

Names. — The  names  of  the  different  hydrocarbons  are  similar  and 
are  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  an  homologous  series.  The  common 
termination  ane  is  given  to  all  and,  above  the  fourth  member,  a  Greek 
numerical  prefix  indicates  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule. 
The  five-carbon  compound  is  pent-ane,  the  six  carbon  hez-ane,  etc. 
The  first  four  members  have  special  non-numerical  prefixes  as  meth- 
ane, eth-ane,  prop-ane  and  but-ane.  Similarly  the  radicals  of  each 
hydrocarbon  simply  take  the  termination  yl  in  place  of  ane,  thus, 
hut-yl,  pent-yl,  hex-yl,  etc. 

Alkyl. — The  general  name  for  a  radical  of  this  series  is  alkyl,  A 
halogen  alkyl  or  alkyl  halide  is  thus  a  halogen  substitution  product  of 
any  paraffin  hydrocarbon,  or  it  is  composed  of  a  paraffin  or  alkyl 
radical  linked  to  a  halogen  atom.  The  general  formula  for  an  alkyl 
radical  is  (C»H2n+i). 

Isomerism. — We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  of  organic  chemistry,  viz.,  isomerism.  In 
speaking  of  ethane,  we  showed  how  the  fact  that  only  one  compound 
is  known  of  the  formula  C2H6 — CI,  ethyl  chloride ,  proves  that  in  ethane, 
as  in  methane,  all  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  alike  in  their  relation  to 
the  carbon  atoms.  When,  now,  we  study  the  third  hydrocarbon, 
pfOfmne,  we  find  a  new  fact  which  must  be  explained.  Mono-iodo 
pfOfMme,  which  is  th^  mono-iodine  substitution  product  of  propane, 
usually  known  as  propyl  iodide,  has  by  analysis  the  formula  CsHt — I; 
but,  there  are  known  two  compounds  having  the  same  formula  but  dis- 
tinctly different  properties.     Both  of  these  compounds  are  prepared 
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from  propane  by  substituting  one  iodine  atom  for  one  hydrogen  atom  and 
each  of  them  is  therefore  propyl  iodide.  The  difference  in  the  physical 
properties  of  these  two  compounds  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 

B.P.      Sp.  Gr. 

Compound  A 102 .5   i .  78 

Compound  B 89.0   1.74 

How  then  can  we  explain  the  existence  of  two  propyl  iodide  compounds 
of  the  same  molecular  formula  but  different  properties? 

The  structural  formula  for  propane,  based  upon  its  S3mthesis  from 
ethyl  iodide  and  methyl  iodide  in  the  presence  of  sodium,  is  as  shown  in 
the  foUowmg  reaction: 

CH,— CHr-(I  +  Naa  +  I)— CH,        > 

Ethyl  iodide  Methyl  iodide 

H    H    H 


CHa— CH2— CH,  or  H— Cr-C— C— H 

I      I       I 
H    H    H 

Propene 

There  are  eight  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  propane  molecule,  and  if 
propane  is  a  symmetrical  compound  and  all  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are 
alike  in  relation  to  the  carbon  atoms  it  should  make  no  difference 
which  hydrogen  we  substitute  by  iodine.  The  fact  as  just  stated, 
however,  is  that  two  propyl  iodide  compounds  exist.  There  must  then 
be  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  propane  molecule,  each  of  which  is  in  a 
different  relation  to  the  carbon  atoms.  The  fact  again  is  that  only  two 
propyl  iodide  compounds  are  known;  therefore,  there  are  only  two 
hydrogen  atoms,  or  two  sets  of  hydrogen  atoms,  in  propane  that  are  dif- 
ferent.   On  examination  of  the  structural  formula  for  propane,  viz,, 

(6)  (7)  (8) 
H    H    H 


(S)H— C— C— C— H(i)  or  CHr-CH,— CH, 


H    H    H 

(4)  (3)  (2) 

Propane 

in  which  for  convenience  we  have  numbered  the  hydrogen  atoms,  we 
see  that  hydrogen  atoms  i,  2,  4,  5,  6,  8,  are  apparently  alike  and  are 
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each  linked  to  a  carbon  atom  which  is  linked  to  two  other  hydrogen 
atoms,  and  to  one  other  carbon  aiom.  The  hydrogen  atoms  3  and  7, 
however,  are  linked  to  a  carbon  atom  which  is  linked  to  one  other  hydro^ 
gen  atom  and  to  two  other  carbon  atoms.  If  we  substitute  iodine  for 
one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  i,  2,  4,  5,  6,  8,  we  will  have: 

H    H    H 


H— C— C— C— I  or  CHa— CHy— CH2I 


H    H    H 

Progyl  iodide,  A 

If  the  iodine  is  substituted  for  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms,  3  or  7, 
we  have: 

H    H    H 

H— C— C— C— H  or  CH»— CHI— CH, 


H     I    H 

Propyl  iodide,  B 

If  the  hydrogen  atoms  2,  4,  5,  6  and  8  are  like  i  and  the  hydrogen 
atom  7  is  like  3,  then  only  these  two  different  compounds  would  be 
possible.  The  fact  that  two  and  only  two  propyl  iodides  are  known  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  propane  there  are  two  sets  of  hydrogen  atoms 
and  only  two  sets,  and  that  substitution  of  iodine  for  any  one  of  the 
hydrogens  in  the  two  sets  will  yield  two  diflFerent  propyl  iodides.  Also, 
the  fact  that  two  different  mono-substituted  propanes  are  known  in 
each  of  the  classes  of  substitution  products,  viz.,  the  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  methyl,  hydroxyl,  amino,  etc.,  strengthens  our  belief  in  this  idea. 

Structural  Isomerism. — The  phenomenon  of  the  existence  of  two 
or  more  compounds  possessing  the  same  composition  and  empirical 
formula  but  which  show  different  physical  and  chemical  properties  is 
known  as  isomerism,  and  the  compounds  themselves  are  called  isomeric 
compounds,  isomers  or  isomerides.  That  the  difference  is  in  the  struc- 
ture or  constitution  characterizes  them  further  as  structmal  isomers 
and  the  phenomenon  as  structural  isomerism.  The  word  isomerism 
was  suggested  by  Berzelius  in  connection  with  W5hler's  synthesis  of 
urea  (p.  429). 

Isomeric  Hydrocarbons,  Butanes. — ^Having  explained  the  phenome- 
non of  isomerism  by  means  of  the  isomeric  propyl  iodides  we  shall 
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now  see  how  the  idea  is  applied  in  the  case  of  isomeric  hydrocarbons. 
We  have  shown  by  the  synthesis  of  the  hydrocarbons  (pp.  16-20)  that  as 
ethane  is  methyl  methane  and  propane  is  methyl  ethane  so  butane  is 
methyl  propane.  Methyl  propane,  being  a  methyl  substituted  propane 
is,  like  all  mono-substituted  propanes,  possible  of  existence  in  two  iso- 
meric forms  exactly  similar  in  their  structure  to  the  two  propyl  iodides, 
iodo  propanes.  We  should,  therefore,  expect  to  find  two  isomeric 
mono-methyl  propanes  or  butanes.  This  is  the  fact,  two  butanes  are 
known  possessing  the  same  composition  or  empirical  formula,  but  with 
different  properties  as  given  in  the  table  (p.  19),  one  boiling  at  -H  i** 
and  the  other  at  —11.15°. 

Synthesis  of  the  Two  Butanes. — The  two  isomeric  propyl  iodides, 
by  means  of  the  Wurtz  and  Franldand  reactions,  yield  the  two  isomeric 
butanes f  the  constitution  of  which  must,  therefore,  be  as  shown  in  the 
following  reactions: 

HHH  H  HHHH 


H— C— C— C— (i  +  2Na  +  I)— C— H >  H— C— C— C— C— H 


HHH  H  HHHH 

or 
CH3— CH2— CH2— (I  +  2Na  +  I)— CH3 >  CHa— CH2— CHy— CH, 

Propjrl  iodide  Hetliyl  iodids  BuUns,  Methyl  propane 

The  isomeric  propyl  iodide  yields  the  isomeric  butane 
HHH 

H— C— C— C— H  HHH 


H   (I)    H  H— C— C— C— H 

+  I  I 

(Na)  ►  H  H 

+  I 

(I)  H— C— H 


H— C— H  H 

H 
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or 


CH,— CH— CH3 


(I) 

+ 
Na 

+ 

(I)— CH3 


CH,— CH— CH, 


CH3 

Isomeric  butane 


Isomeric  propyl  iodide 

Pentane&and  Hexanes. — In  exactly  the  same  way  in  which  we  have 
explained  the  isomerism  in  the  case  of  the  propyl  halides  and  butanes 
we  are  able  to  explain  that  of  the  pentanes  and  hexanes.  The  number 
of  possible  isomeric  hydrocarbons  naturally  increases  as  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms  increases.  Three  isomeric  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula 
CsHis  are  possible  and  three  are  known,  and  five  of  the  formula  CeHu, 
all  likewise  being  known. 

The  following  schematic  representation  of  the  relation  between  the 
hydrocarbons  from  methane  to  hexane  may  help  to  make  clear  the 
continually  increasing  number  of  isomers  possible. 

CHi  -  CHf— CHr— CHtl  (i) 
Butyl  iodide 


CH»— CHi— CH«I 
Propyl  iodide 


CHi— CHr-CHr-CHi  (I) 
Butane 


CH«— H 
Methane 


CHr— CH» 
Bthane 


CHi— CHr-CH» 
Propane 


CHr— CH— CH» 

I 

I 
Isomeric  propyl  iodide 


CH»— CH— CHt— CHj  (2) 


Isomeric  butyl  iodide 

CH»— CH— CH»I    (3  J 

CH» 
Isomeric  butyl 
iodide 

CHr~CH— CH«     (II) 

1 

CHa 
Isomeric  butane 


(4) 


CHr— C— CH« 


CH» 
Isomeric  butyl 
iodide 
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CHi— CHi—CHi— CHt— CHtl      (i) 
Pentyl  iodide 


CHr— CHf— CHi— CHf— CHt— CHi  (I) 


CHr-CH— CHr-CHt— CH« 

( 
I 
Isomeric  pentyl  iodide 


(a) 


CH,— CH— CHi— CHi—CHa 

I 

CHi 

Isomeric  hexsne 


(ID 


CHr— CHt— CHt— CHt— CH«       (I) 
Pentane 


CHr— CHt— CH— CHt— CHi 

I 

I 
Isomeric  pentyl  iodide 

CHi— CH— CHt— CHi 

I  I 

I  CHi 

Isomeric  pentyl  iodide 

CHi— CH— CHt— CHi 

I 

CHi 
Isomeric  pentane 


(3) 


(4) 


(II) 


CH»— CHt— CH— CHt— CHi 

I 

CHi 
Isomeric  hezsne 

CH»— CHt— CH— CHi— CHi 

I 

CHi 
Isomeric  hezsne 


(III) 


(III) 


CHi— C— CHt— CH, 

I 

CHi 
Isomeric  pentyl  iodide 

CHi— CH—CH— CHi 

I         I 
CHi   I 
Isomeric  pentyl  iodide 

CHi— CH— CHr— CH, 

I 

CH, 
Isomeric  pentane 

CHi—CH— CHt— CHtl 

I 

CHi 
Isomeric  pentyl  iodide 

CH, 

I 
CHi— C— CH, 

I 

CHi 
Isomeric  pentane 

CHi 

I 
CHr— C— CHiI 

I 

CHi 
Isomeric  pentyl  iodide 


(s) 


(6) 


(II) 


(7) 


(III) 


(8) 


CH, 


CH, 

I 
-C— CHi 

I 


-ch. 


CHi 
Isomeric  hezane 

CHi— CH—CH— CHi 

I  I 

CHi  CHi 
Isomeric  hezane 


CHi— CH— CHr— CHt— CHi 

I 

CHi 

Isomeric  hezane 


CH, 


CHi 

I 
-C— CHi 

I 


CH, 


CHi 
Iftomeric  hezane 


(IV) 


(V) 


(II) 


aV) 
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Normal  and  Iso  Compoonds. — ^The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series 
have  been  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  general  class  of  acyclic  or 
open  chain  compounds.  By  examining  the  formulas  of  the  isomeric 
butanes,  pentanes  and  hexanes  on  the  preceding  page  it  will  be  seen 
that,  while  they  are  all  open  chain  compounds,  f'.e.,  no  two  carbon  atoms 
are  linked  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  closed  ring,  yet  this  chain  is  more 
or  less  branched  in  all  cases^  except  in  one  compoimd  of  each  isomeric 
group.  One  butane,  one  pentane  and  one  hexane  each  has  a  formula 
which  may  be  characterized  further  as  a  straight  open  chain  while  the 
others  are  all  branched  open  chains.  The  name  formal  has  been  applied 
to  these  straight  chain  formulas,  and  the  hydrocarbon  which  can  be 
shown  to  have  such  a  formula  is  known  as  the  normal  hydrocarbon. 
In  case  there  is  only  one  other  isomeric  compound,  as  with  the  butanes 
or  the  propyl  halides,  it  is  often  called  simply  the  isomeric  or,  abbre- 
viated, the  iso  compound.    Therefore 

CH,— CHr-CH2l,  Womul  prowrl  iodide        CH3— CH— CHs,  lio-iwowrl  iodide 


I 
CHr-CHj— CHr-CHa,  Womud  btitene     CHg— CH— CHs,  Iw-lmtane 

CHa 

The  question  now  arises,  how  may  we  determine  which  one  of  the 
various  formulas,  in  the  case  of  the  five  hexanes  for  instance,  is  to  be 
assigned  to  each  individual  compound  of  definite  physical  properties? 
To  which  one  of  the  butanes,  pentanes  and  hexanes  do  we  assign  the 
straight  chain  formula  or  the  name  normal?  In  the  case  of  the 
butanes  the  answer  and  the  reason  for  it  are  found  in  a  new  synthesis 
of  one  of  the  butanes.  We  have  given  one  synthesis  of  the  two  butanes, 
viz.,  from  propyl  iodide  and  methyl  iodide.  As  one  propyl  iodide 
yields  one  butane  and  the  other  yields  the  isomeric  butane,  we  know 
that  one  of  the  two  isomeric  butanes  must  have  the  straight  chain  or 
normal  formula.  But  we  do  not  know  whether  the  propyl  iodide  from 
which  the  butane  boiling  at  +  i^  is  prepared,  is  really  the  one  possess- 
ing the  normal  or  the  iso  formula.  Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
relationship  between  the  isomeric  propyl  iodides  and  the  isomeric  bu- 
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tanes  explains  nothing  as  to  which  formula  belongs  to  which  compound 
until  we  have  some  proof  that  either  one  of  the  butanes  or  one  of  the 
propyl  iodides  is  in  fact  the  one  which  must  have  the  normal  formula. 
Now  butane  may  be  synthesized  in  another  similar  way.  If  etfaji 
iodide  alone  is  treated  with  sodium  or  zinc  we  obtain  only  one  butane 
as  the  product.  This  synthesis  proves  that  this  particular  butane  is 
di-ethyl  just  as  on  page  i6  we  show  why  ethane  is  to  be  considered  as 
di-methyL 

CaHsCi  +  2Na  +  I)C2Hb        >        CsHb— CzHs 

or  ! 

CHr-CH2(I  +  2Na  +  I)CH2— CHs    >     GH3— CHj— CH2— CH, 

Ethyl  iodide  Butane,  Di-ethyl 

Now  the  only  way  in  which  two  ethyl  radicals  may  be  linked  to- 
gether is  as  a  straight  chain  compound,  and  therefore  the  butane  so 
•made  must  be  the  one  with  the  straight  chain  formula,  and  the  one  which 
we  must  call  normal.  The  fact  is  that  this  synthesis  always  yields 
the  htUane  with  boiling  point  +1°.  This,  then,Hs  normal  butane  and  the 
one  boiling  at  — 11.15°  «  iso-butane.  The  synthesis  of  the  two  butanes 
from  the  two  propyl  iodides  may  now  beused  to  prove  which  of  the  latter 
is  the  normal  and  which  the  iso  compound.  The  butane  which  we  have 
just  proven  to  be  normal  butane  and  which  boils  at  +  1°  is  always 
obtained  from  the  propyl  iodide  with  boiling  point  102.5°,  which  must 
therefore  be  normal  propyl  iodide.  Similarly  iso-butane  is  obtained 
from  the  propyl  iodide  boiling  at  89°,  and  this  must  be  iso-pro^iyl 
iodide.  We  have,  then,  the  following  relationship  established  and  the 
compounds  with  the  definite  boiling  points  as  given  must  have  the 
constitution  assigned  to  them. 

CH3— CH,— CHtl  — CHs— CHi— CHs— CH,<-CHsCH4(I  +  2Na  +  T)CH,CHi 
Normal  i»ropyl  iodide  Normal  butane  Ethyl  iodide 

B.  P.     102.5*  B.  P.     -f  !*» 

CHs— CH— CHs    -*    CHs— CH— CH, 


I  CHs 

Iflo-propyl  iodide  Iso-butane 

B.  P.     Sq**  B.  p.     -11.15° 

Analogous  to  the  synthesis  of  normal  butane  from  sodium  and  ethyl 
iodide  alone  is  the  fact  that  normal  propyl  iodide  alone  with  sodium 
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yields  a  hexane,  which  boils  at  69°  and  which  by  this  synthesis  must  be 
normal  hezane : 

CH,— CHr-CH2(I  +  2Na  +  I)CH2— CH2— CH3    > 

H omud  propyl  iodide 

CHs— CHs— CHj— CH2— CHj— CH,  +  2NaI 

Normal  hexane,  B.P.  69° 

This  same  hexane  may  also  be  prepared  from  a  pentyl  iodide,  and  as 
the  hexane  has  the  normal  structure  the  pentyl  iodide  from  which  it  is 
made  must  similarly  be  nonnal  pentyl  iodide,  and  its  hydrocarbon  is 
nonnal  pentane.  By  a  series  of  such  reactions  the  exact  constitution 
of  each  butane,  pentane  and  hexane  and  their  iodides  has  been  established. 
It  has  been  found  that  in  each  group  of  isomeric  hydrocarbons  the 
normal  compound  is  the  one  having  the  highest  boiling  point.  The 
normal  hydrocarbons  themselves  form  a  gradually  ascending  series  as 
indicated  by  their  boiling  points,  while  each  group  of  isomeric  hydro- 
carbons forms  a  gradually  descending  series.  These  two  facts  of  an 
ascending  series  of  normal  compounds  and  a  descending  series  of  each 
group  of  isomeric  compounds  have  been  found  to  be  true,  not  only  for 
the  hydrocarbons,  but  for  each  series  of  substitution  products  of.  these 
hydrocarbons.  This  emphasizes  in  a  striking  way  the  family  or  series 
relationship.  The  homologous  nature  of  each  such  series  of  organic 
compounds  is  thus  seen  to  be  something  fundamental  which  finds  its 
mostprobable  explanation  in  our  conception  of  structure  or  constitution 
as  we  have  discussed  it. 

Names  of  Isomers. — As  we  have  just  stated,  the  names  of  the  two 
propyl  iodides  and  of  the  two  butanes  may  be  simply  normal  and  iso. 
In  each  group  of  isomers  where  only  two  are  possible  these  two  names 
are  sufficient  to  characterize  them  as  structurally  different  compounds, 
and  to  indicate  the  structure  of  each.  In  the  case  of  pentane,  however, 
three  isomers  are  known,  and  in  that  of  hexane  there  are  five.  In  all 
such  cases  where  there  are  more  than  two  isomers  we  must  devise  other 
names  and  these  names  should  be  such  as  to  fully  express  the  difference 
in  structure  between  the  isomeric  compounds. 

Systematic  Nomenclature. — That  compound  which  by  synthesis 
or  decomposition  is  shown  to  have  the  structure  represented  by  the 
straight  chain  formula  is  always  known  as  the  normal.  In  strictly 
systematic  nomenclature  this  name  is  often  omitted,  but  implied,  so 
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that  the  simple  unqualified  systematic  name  always  means  the  compound 
with  the  normal  constitution.  According  to  what  may  be  called  the  old 
system  of  nomenclature  the  other  isomeric  compounds  were  given 
names  which  indicate  the  radicals  linked  together  to  form  a  compound 
possessing  a  definite  constitution.  The  compounds  were  further  con- 
sidered as  derivatives  of  methane.  Let  us  take  two  of  the  five  isomeric 
hexanes  as  an  illustration.  Normal  hexane  or  simply  hexane  may  be 
prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  upon  normal  propyl  iodide  (p.  29) 
which  proves  its  constitution  to  be  that  of  di-propyl  or  propyl  propane, 
viz.,  , 

CH,— CH2— CHaCI  +  2Na  +  I)CH2— CH2— CH,    > 

Propyl  iodide 

(CH^CHr-CH,)— (CHr-CHr-CH,) 

Normal  hexane 
Projiyl  propane 

The  same  hexane,  however,  may  also  be  prepared  from  pentyl  iodide 
and  methyl  iodide  with  sodium  so  that  it  may  be  represented  as  con- 
taining the  two  radicals  normal  pentyl  and  methyl,  and  could  be  called 
pentyl  methane, 

CHr-CH,— CHr-CHr-CHj— (I  +  2Na   +    I)— CH,    * 

Pentyl  iodide  Metlvl  iodide 

(CH,— CH,— CHr-CHr-CH,)— CH, 

Normal  hexane 
Pentyl  methane 

Still  another  synthesis  yields  the  same  hexane  by  which  it  may  be 
shown  to  be  represented  by  the  two  radicals  ethyl  and  normal  propyl, 
both  substituted  in  methane  as  follows: 

(CHa— CH2)— CHr- (CH2— CHr-CH,) 

Normal  hexane 
Bthyl  propyl  methane 

Now  each  of  these  groupings  of  the  radicals  is  based  upon  definite 
reactions  of  synthesis  so  that  they  are  all  correct.  Also  they  aU  indi- 
cate clearly  the  exact  constitution  of  the  compoimd  as  only  a  normal 
structure  can  result  from  the  union  of  either  of  these  sets  of  radicals. 
In  the  case  of  this  hexane  of  course  we  need  no  other  name  than  normal, 
and  the  others  are,  therefore,  discarded.  For  the  isomeric  hexanes, 
however,  we  do  need  other  names,  but  we  shall  see  that  in  each  case 
there  are  several  names  that  may  be  used. 
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Just  as  we  have  shown  what  names  may  be  applied  to  normal 
hezane  it  may  also  be  shown  that  the  hexane  with  boiling  point  of  62^ 
may  be  synthesized  by  three  sets  of  reactions  which  prove  that  it 
has  the  structure  represented  by  the  following  formula  which  is  identi- 
cal in  the  three  cases.  The  names  assigned  indicate  the  grouping  of 
the  radicals  as  effected  by  the  different  alkyl  radicals  used  in  each 
synthesis.    In  the  formula  these  radicals  are  enclosed  in  parentheses. 

(i)  Di-methylnonnal  propyl  methane, 

(CH3)--CI^-(CHa— CH2— CHa) 


(CHa) 
(2)  Ethyl  iso-iM-opyl  methane,  (CHr-CH)— CHj-^CCHa— CH3) 


(CH3) 
(3)  Methyl  iso-butyl  methane,  (CHr-CH— CH2)— CH2— (CH,) 


(CH») 


In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  the  other  three  hexanes  may 
each  be  given  several  different  names.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
all  of  these  names  for  any  one  compound  indicate  the  same  structure. 
The  difference  in  the  names  depends  simply  upon  the  way  in  which  we 
divide  the  group  of  carbons  into  smaller  groups  or  radicals,  and  this 
depends  on  definite  reactions,  each  one  of  which  is  correct,  and  each 
indicates  the  same  structure  through  a  different  but  correct  grouping. 
We  see,  therefore,  right  at  the  beginning  of  our  study  the  confusion 
which  may  arise  by  the  use  of  different  names  for  the  same  compound, 
and  the  difficulty  of  selecting  one  name  as  more  desirable  than  the 
others. 

Official  Nomenclature. — In  order  to  avoid  this  confusion  a  congress 
of  chemists  which  met  in  Geneva  in  1892  adopted  an  Official  System  of 
Nomenclature,  The  names  according  to  this  system  and  known  as  the 
Official  Names  (abbreviated  O.  N.)  are  now  used  in  all  reference  books 
an(^  dkjti^naries,  such  as  Beilstein,  '^andbuch  der  Oiganischen 
Ld  Richter,  ^'Lezikon  der  Eohlenstoff-Verbindungen."    It 
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would  be  out  of  place  in  a  book  such  as  this  to  explain  the  entire  system 
or  to  adopt  it  absolutely,  but  enough  can  be  given  at  this  point  in  con- 
nection with  the  isomeric  hydrocarbons  to  enable  the  student  to  gra^ 
some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  and  to  understand  the  official  names  as 
they  may  be  given.  For  many  of  the  simpler  compounds  considered 
in  this  book  both  the  official  name  and  the  commonly  accepted  name 
will  be  given,  the  latter  being  usually  given  first.  It  should  be  said 
that  in  neither  of  the  reference  books  mentioned  nor  in  any  other  book, 
so  far  as  the  author  knows,  is  the  official  system  used  exclusively  or 
without  more  or  less  independent  choice.  Old  and  commonly  used 
names  are  difficult  to  replace  and  they  will  probably  always  be  used. 
In  the  case  of  new  compounds,  however,  the  official  system  is  universally 
adopted. 

In  the  official  nomenclature,  instead  of  referring  compounds  to  meth- 
ane as  derivatives  of  it,  they  are  considered  as  derivatives  of  thai 
hydrocarbon  corresponding  to  the  longest  straight  carbon  chain  which  is 
present  in  the  compound  as  represented  by  the  established  structural 
formula.  The  position  of  the  substituting  elements  or  radicals  is 
indicated  by  numbers  or  by  Greek  ktters  applied  to  the  carbons  of  the 
straight  chain,  i.e.,  the  carbons  of  the  root  hydrocarbon,  beginning 
with  the  end  carbon  nearest  to  the  substituting  radical  or  element.  The 
normal  compounds  simply  retain  the  hydrocarbon  name  so  that  the 
simple  names  pentane,  hezane,  heptane,  mean  in  every  case  the  nor- 
mal hydrocarbon.  The  branched  chain  or  isomeric  compounds  are, 
therefore,  the  only  ones  which  we  need  to  consider  now. 

Iso-butane  has  the  structure 


I  2        3 

Cxi3 — CH — CH3 


2-Methyl  propane 


CH: 


Instead  of  considering  it  as  a  derivative  of  methane  it  is  considered  as 
a  derivative  of  propane  because  -three  carbons  is  the  longest  straight 
chain  of  carbon  atoms  present,  and  the  three  carbon  hydrocarbon  is 
propane.  It  is  then  methyl  propane  in  which  the  methyl  is  linked  to 
carbon  atom  number  two.  Its  name  is  written  as  follows:  a^iBOdiyl 
propane. 
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The  pentane  which  boils  at  30®  was  formerly  called  di-mefhyl  efhyl 
methane  or  simply  iso-pentane,  its  structure  being: 

1234 

(CH,)— CH— (CH2— CH3) 

I  2-Mefhyl  butane 

(CHa) 

In  this  formula  four  carbons  is  the  longest  straight  chain,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a  butane  derivative  with  methyl  linked  to  carbon  2.  Its 
official  name  is  2-methyl  butane.  The  pentane  boiling  at  9^  is  by  the 
old  system  tetra-methyl  methane. 


CH 


3 


CH3— C— CHa    2  -2  -Di-methyl  propane 


In  this  compound  three  carbons  constitute  the  longest  unbranched 
chain  and  in  this  two  methyl  groups  are  linked  to  carbon  atom  2.  We 
write  this  name  2 -2 -di-methyl  propane. 

The  hexane  boiling  at  64^  was  called  methyl  di-ethyl  methane,  as 
shown  in  the  first  formula.  If,  however,  we  write  this  structural 
formula  differently,  butxepresenting  the  same  structure,  we  see  that  the 
longest  unbranched  chain  consists  oifive  carbons. 

3  4  5  I  2         3        4  5 

(CH,)— CH— (CH2— CHa)  CH3— CH2— CH— CHj— CH3 

1  or  t 
(CH2— CHa)                                                       CHa 

2  I 

3-Methyl  pentane 

It  is  then  a  pentane  derivative  (i.e.)  3 -methyl  pentane.  The  hexane 
boQing  at  62^,  viz.,  di-methyl  propyl  methane  is  2-methyl  pentane : 

(CHa)— CH— (CH2— CH2— CHa) 

I  2-Methyl  pentane 

(CHa) 
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The  hexane  boiling  at  58"^  was  di-mettiyl  iso-fM'Oiyyl  metiiane.    Its 
official  name  is  2-3-di-methyl  butane : 

(CH,)— CH— (CH,)  CHr-CH— CH— CHa 

or 


(CH,  — CH— CHa)  H,C       CHa 

a-a-Di-methyl  butane 

The  hexane  boiling  at  48^  was  tri-metfayl  ethyl  metliane.    It  is  2-2- 
di-methyl  butane : 

(CHa) 

I 
(CHa)— C— (CHj— CHa)  2-2-Di-methyl  butane. 

I 
(CHa) 


This  may  at  first  seem  very  confusing,  but  i^||^r  well,  if  at  the  be- 
ginning the  fundamentals  of  this  official  nomenclature  are  mastered 
The  whole  system  will  then  become  clearer  as  we  proceed,  and  the  names 
will  become  more  familiar.  It  may  seem  hardly  necessary  with  the 
relatively  small  number  of  compounds  which  we  shall  study  to  use  the 
official  names.  We  must  realize,  however,  that  these  few  compounds 
constitute  only  an  exceedingly  small  part  of  the  more  than  200,000 
known  compounds  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  four  or 
five  elements.  An  understanding, "or  more  particularly  a  working 
knowledge,  of  books  of  reference  and  original  literature  concerning  these 
compounds  can  only  be  gamed  through  familiarity  with  this  system 
of  official  nomenclature. 

In  order  to  help  fix  the  matter  in  our  mind,  and  to  bring  the 
facts  we  have  been  discussing  together,  the  following  comparative  table 
may  be  of  value. 
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Higher  Hydrocarbons. — It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  any 
length  upon  the  higher  members  of  the  series.  The  names,  formulas, 
physical  constants  and  the  number  of  isomers  known  or  isolated  afe 
given  in  the  table  (p.  19). .  Further  facts  in  regard  to  any  known  indi- 
vidual may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  such  books  as  Beilstein  and 
Richter. 

As  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  increases  the  possibilities  of  iso- 
merism increase  likewise,  and  very  rapidly  as  shown  by  the  following 
table: 


Table  III. — Isomertc  Hydrocakbons 


Hydrocarbon 


Number  of  isomers 

theoretically 

possible 


Butanes,  C4H10 

Pentanes,  CsHu. . . 

Hexanes,  CeHii 

Heptanes,  C7H16. . 

Octanes,  CsHis 

Nonanes,  CtHso 

Decanes,  CioHsj. . . 
Undecanes,  C11H24 
Dodecanes,  CizHzs 
Tridecanes,  C1SH28 


Number  of 
known  com- 
pounds 


2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

9     . 

5 

18 

2 

35 

3 

75 

6 

159 

I 

355 

I 

802 

I 

The  higher  members  above  heptadecane  are  wax-like  solids  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  They  occur  naturally  in  petroleum  and  ozo- 
kerite, and  are  obtained  as  mixtures  in  the  higher  distillation  products 
of  petroleum,  viz.,  in  paraffin  oil,  paraffin  and  vaseline.  They  sut 
also  obtained  as  distillation  products  from  coal,  wood  and  fish  oil 
The  separation  of  individual  hydrocarbons  by  the  fractional  distilla- 
tion of  these  mixtures  is  a  very  difficult  operation,  so  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  pure  hydrocarbons  is  always  accomplished  by  means  of 
one  of  the  general  methods  of  synthesis  from  related  compounds. 
These  methods  are  those  for  preparing  the  hydrocarbons  from  the 
next  lower  hydrocarbon,  discussed  on  pages  16-29,  and  those  for  pre- 
paring hydrocarbons  from  alcohols  and  unsaturated  hydrocarbons 
which  will  be  discussed  when  these  compounds  are  considered. 
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Petroletun 

The  consideration  of  petroleum  belongs  with  our  study  of  the  hy- 
drocarbons for,  though  other  compounds  are  present,  the  greater  part 
are  hydrocarbons.  The  hydrocarbons  found  in  petroleum  are  not,  how- 
ever, all  members  of  the  methane  or  saturated  series  which  we  have 
been  discussing  but  represent  practically  every  group  or  series  of  hydro- 
carbons some  of  which  we  shall  study  later.  Nevertheless  it  seems 
better  to  present  the  subject  at  this  time  in  connection  with  the  first 
series  of  hydrocarbons  inasmuch  as  the  most  important  facts  and 
problems  in  connection  with  petroleum  are  not  those  of  constitution 
or  of  the  systematic  relationship  of  the  constituents  to  other  organic 
compounds,  but  are  those  of  an  industrial  nature  involving  largely 
physical  factors.  -T^Mfc. 

Occurrence. — The  geographical  distributj6n,jF5)etroleum  in  the 
earth  is  very  wide  and  only  a  few  large  land  areas,  are  found  to  be 
without  it.    Africa,  the  very  northern  part  of  North  Amekrica  and  the 

■-1, 

northern  part^f^iberia  are  practically  without  any  known  deposits. 
The  most  abu^Bt  fields  at  present  are  (i)  The  United  States;  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,^Mbna,  Texas  and  California;  (2)  Russia;  especially 
in  the  region  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Baku  peninsula;  (3)  Austria; 
Galicia;  (4)  Mexico;  (5)  Italy,  Roumania,  Alsace,  Burma,  Java  and 
Japan.  Of  these  various  regions  the  two  largest,  viz.,  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  furnish  at  present  over  90  per  cent  of  the  world's 
supply. 

Physical  Properties. — Crude  petroleum  is  a  more  or  less  dark 
colored  fluorescent  liquid  with  a  characteristic  odor.  The  specific 
gravity  usually  lies  between  0.74  and  0.97  but  in  a  few  cases  is  as 
high  as  1.3. 

Chemical  Character. — In  its  chemical  character  petroleum  is  not 
a  single  compound  but  is  a  very  complex  mixture  of  a  large  number  of 
compounds.  Its  approximate  percentage  composition  is,  carbon  87.0 
per  cent,  hydrogen  13.0  per  cent,  with  small  and  varying  amounts  of 
oxygen,  sulphur  and  nitrogen.  A  more  detailed  statement  of  its  com- 
position may  be  given  as  follows:  Carbon,  79.5-88.7  per  cent,  hydro- 
gen 9.6-14.8  per  cent,  nitrogen  0.15-1.1  per  cent,  sulphur  0.06-3.0 
per  cent  and  oxygen  in  traces.  There  is  also  a  slight  ash  amounting 
to  about  o.io  per  cent  which  may  contain  traces  of  calcium,  iron, 
aluminium,  copper,  silver,  arsenic  and  phosphorus.    The  oxygen  com- 
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pounds  present  are  phenols  and  organic  acids  usually  amounting  to  less 
than  i.o  per  cent.  Nitrogen  which  is  found  in  Teicas  petroleum  to 
the  amount  of  i.o  per  cent  is  usually  much  less  than  this  and  is  present 
as  organic  bases  and  ammonia.  Sulphur  which  is  usually  present  in 
small  amounts,  0.1-0.15  per  cent  is  found  in  the  petroleums  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Texas  and  Virginia  in  amounts  as  high  as  1.3  per  cent  and  even 
3.0  per  cent.  It  is  present  as  mercaptans,  thiophene  and  some  other 
compounds.  As  the  presence  of  sulphur  compounds  is  very  objection- 
able on  account  of  their  odor,  and  on  accoimt  of  the  products  of 
volatilization  and  combustion,  their  removal  is  necessary.  This 
caused  much  trouble  originally  in  the  refining  of  the  oils  from  these 
districts. 

While  all  of  theii&  various  compounds  have  been  found  to  be  present, 
the  predominating  constituents  are  hydrocarbons.  The  individual  hy- 
drocarbons that  have  been  found  are  very  many,  probably  over  one 
hundred,  but  they  are  practically  all  representatives  of  three  main  series 
and  petroleums  from  diflFerent  regions  are  characterized  by  a  predomi- 
nence  of  one  series  over  the  others.  The  principal  series  found  are 
(i)  Hydrocarbons  of  the  Methane  or  Saturated  Series,  The  petroleums 
characterized  by  these  hydrocarbons  are  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  GaUcia.  (2)  Hydrocarbons  of  the  Ethylene  Unsaturated 
Series.  These  are  characteristic  of  the  petroleums  of  California  and 
Burma.  (3)  Hydrocarbons  of  the  Cyclic  Series.  The  saturated  cyclic 
hydrocarbons  known  as  naphfhenes  are  characteristic  of  Russian 
(Baku)  petroleum  and  are  also  found  in  that  from  Galicia.  In  some 
cases  also  these  petroleums  contain  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  unsatu- 
rated  cyclic  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series.  The  higher  members 
of  the  methane  series  of  hydrocarbons,  which  are  present  especially 
in  the  product  known  as  paraflbi,  are  found  in  very  different  amounts. 
American  petroleum  contains  usually  about  2.5-3.0  per  cent,  while  the 
Russian  oil  contains  only  about  0.25  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
petroleums  of  Java,  India  and  some  from  Roumania  contain  an  excep- 
tionally large  amount  of  these  solid  hydrocarbons,  even  as  much  as  4c 
per  cent,  which  gives  these  oils  a  very  high  specific  gravity. 

Distillation  Products. — The  importance  of  petroleum  as  a  commer- 
cial substance  lies  in  the  wide  industrial  use  of  the  various  products 
obtained  from  it  by  distillation.  As  petroleum  is  a  mixture  of  gaseous 
liquid  and  solid  hydrocarbons  both  it  and  its  distillation  products  art 
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combustible  substances.    The  most  important  usee  of  the  products  are 
therefore  as  sources  of  heat  and  light. 

Heat  of  CombustioxL — ^In  Table  IV  there  is  given  in  Calories 
(large)  per  gram  the  heat  of  combustion  of  petroleum  from  different 
regions  compared  with  two  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  with  some  other 
substances.^ 

Table  IV. — Heat  op  Combustion  or  Petroleum,  Etc. 

Substance  ^*nr>aiISf"^^ 

per  gram 


Methane 13 .  065 

Ethylene 11. 805 

Petroleum,  Russian  (Balakhany) 11. 700 

Petroleum,  light,  Russian  (Baku) 11 .  460 

Petroleum,  heavy,  Russian  (Baku) 10. 800 

Petroleum,  heavy,  Pennsylvania 10. 672 

Petroleum,  light,  West  Virginia 10. 223 

Petroleum,  heavy,  West  Virginia. 10. 180 

Petroleum,  light,  Pennsylvania j  9  963 

Petroleum,  American  (average) '  9-771 


Petroleum,  Alsace. 

Coal 

Coke 

Peat 

Wood 


9.708 
7.500 
6.500 
4.500 
2.800 


In  the  process  of  distillation  the  petroleum  is  subjected  to  fraction- 
ation. The  fractions  like  petroleum  itself,  are  not  single  compounds 
but  are  mixtures  of  hydrocarbons  mainly.  The  fractions  obtained  are 
controlled  more  or  less  by  the  demands  of  the  trade  and  may  thus 
vary  within  moderate  limits.  The  fractions  are  also  dependent  upon 
tJie  crude  material,  i.e.,  the  region  from  which  the  petroleum  came  and 
also  somewhat  upon  the  refinery  where  the  distillation  is  carried  out. 
Any  data  that  may  be  given,  therefore,  in  the  following  tables  must  be 
considered  in  this  light  and  as  indicating  general  facts,  approximate 
limits  of  boiling  point,  specific  gravity,  etc. 

>  The  data  in  Tables  IV,  V,  VI  are  taken  from  "Petroleum  and  Its  Products,'' 
Botrerton  Redwood,  London,  1896,  pp.  190,  191,  194,  203. 
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Li^t  Oils. — The  boiling  point  of  petroleum  from  different  regions 
covers  quite  a  temperature  range,  viz,,  from  74**  to  135^.  When  dis- 
tilled the  first  large  fraction,  passing  over  below  130°  or  150®  yields 
products  known  as  light  oils.  The  fraction  is  again  distilled  and  yields 
the  following  oils: 

B.P. 

Petroleum  ether  and  rhigoline 40**-  70* 

Gasoline 70**-  So** 

Benzine 8o*'-ioo** 

Ligroine ioo°-i2o*' 

Cleaning  oil i2o*'-i5o** 


Illuminating  or  Burning  Oils. — The  second  large  fraction  with  a 
range  of  boiling  point  between  150°  and  300°  yields  burning  oils,  the 
different  sub-fractions  being  used  in  lamps  for  illumination.  This 
distillate  by  further  fractionation  yields  the  following  products  which 
are  differentiated  by  specific  gravity  rather  than  boiling  point. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Kaiser  oil 780-. 800 

Kerosene  (American) 800-. 810 

Kerosene  (Russian) 820- .  825 

Prime  white  oil 800- .  806 

Standard  white  oil 808- .  81 2 

Astraline 850-.  860 

Lubricating  or  Heavy  Oils. — Oils  which  distil  above  300®  are  used 
for  lubricating  purposes  and  the  different  smaller  fractions  into  which 
this  portion  of  the  distillate  is  divided  are  used  as  different  grades  of 
lubricating  oils. 

The  following  table  gives  the  various  smaller  fractions  usually 
obtained  with  the  boiling  points  and  specific  gravities. 
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Table  V. — Commercial  Distillation  Products  of  Petroleum 

Light  OUs,  B.P.  40^-150^ 


Petroleum  ether  (Rhigoline) 

Benzine  (U.  S.) 

Gasoline 

Benzine  (English) 

Ligroine 

Cleaning  oil 


o  o 

40^-  70** 

50^-  60^ 
70''-  80" 

8o'*-ioo'' 

0  o 

100-120 

o  o 

120  -150 


Sp.  Gr. 


0.650-0.660 
0.670-0.675 
0.640-0.667 
0.667-0.707 
0.707-0.722 
0.722-0.737 


Uluminatiiig  Oils,  B.P.  i5o*'-3oo' 


Kaiser  oU 

Kerosene  (American) 
Kerosene  (Russian). . 

Prime  white  oil 

Standard  white  oil. . . 
Astraline 


0.780-0.800 
0.800-0.810 
0.820-0.825 
0.800-0.806 
0.808-0.812 
0.850-0.860 


Lubricating  Oils,  B.P.  soo''- 


Solar  oil 

Mixing  oil 

Spindle  oil  1 

Spindle  oil  II 

Machine  oU  I 

Machine  oil  II 

Cylinder  oil  (bright) 
Cylinder  oil  (dark). . 
Vulcan  oil 


0.860-0.880 
0.880-0.890 
0.895-0.900 
0.900-0.906 
0.906-0.910 
0.910-0. 915 
0.915-0.920 
0.920-0.950 
0.910-0.960 


The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  yield  as  obtained*  from 
different  petroleums  of  (a)  light  oils,  benzine  and  gasoline;  (b)  illumi- 
nating oils,  kerosene;  (c)  lubricating  oils,  including  solid  products  and 
(d)  residue,  coke. 
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Table  VI. — Percentage  Yield  of  Commercial  Products  from  Different 

Petroleums 


Source  of  petroleum 


Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio  (Macksburg). 

Ohio  (Lima) 

Wyoming 

California 

Mexico 

Russia 

Russia 

Russia 

Russia 

Galicia 

Alsace 

Zante 


Sp.  Gr. 


Light  oils; 
bensine, 
gasoline, 
per  cent 


Illuminating 

oils; 

kerosene, 

per  cent 


Lubricating 

oils  and 
solid  prod- 
ucts, per  cent 


Coke, 
per  cent 


0.810 
0.797 

0.787 
0.802 
0.788 
0.829 
0.839 
O.911 
0.844 
0.874 

0.873 
0.780 

0.853 
0.884 

0.84s 
0.886 

1.02 


20.0 
21.0 
32.0 
21.0 
18. 1 
II. o 

2-5 
12. S 

•     a     «     • 

6.3 
48.9 

20.0 

20.0 

12.5 
4.0 


83.0 


50.0 

74- 1 
64.4 

74  3 
71. 1 

49.0 

27s 
22.0 

370 

32. S 

43-9 
40.0 

20.0 

37. S 

314 


25.3 


0.8 

35-7 
6.9 

530 
42.6 

62.2 
S7I 

3S-0 
50.0 
40.7 

52.7 
76.2 


1. 12 
1.36 

14 
0.1 

1.8 

41 
II. o 

10.2 

OS 
30 


5.9 

8.3 

7-9 
18.4 


Benzene,  Gasoline. — Two  products  obtained  from  petroleum  are 
of  especial  interest  and  importance.  One  of  these  is  the  individual 
hydrocarbon  benzene,  which  is  obtained  in  much  larger  yields  from  coal 
tar  and  is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and 
explosives.  The  other  is  the  commercial  product  known  as  gasoline, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  and  is  used  largely  as  motive  power 
in  gasoline  engines  for  automobiles  and  air  planes.  Distinction  should 
be  made  between,  benzene,  which  is  a  single  compound  and  benzine, 
which  is  a  mixed  commercial  product  containing  numerous  hydrocar- 
bons and  which  is  similar  to  gasoline  and  kerosene.  (See  Part  II.) 
Almost  all  crude  petroleums  yield  some  benzene  but  in  no  large 
amount,  while  gasoline  is  one  of  the  light  oil  fractions  always  obtained. 
Because  of  the  value  of  these  two  products  much  attention  has  been 
given  during  recent  years  to  increasing  the  yield.  The  study  of  the 
temperature  and  pressure  conditions  affecting  the  production  of  ben- 
zene and  gasoline  has  been  thoroughly  gone  into  with  the  result  that 
several  processes  have  been  patented.    The  most  important  ones  are 
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those  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Hall  of  England  and  Rittman  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  principle  involved  in  all  of  these  is  known  as 
cracking.  The  petroleum  either  in  the  liquid  phase  or  gaseous  phase  is 
super-heated  under  pressure  and  then  allowed  to  expand  and  distil. 
By  these  processes  the  yield  of  both  benzene  and  gasoline  has  been 
materially  increased  so  that  a  larger  per  cent  of  these  products  is  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  either  other  light  oil  constituents  or  at  the 
expense  of  the  illuminating  oil  fraction. 

Vaseline  and  Paraffin. — ^Two  solid  products  obtained  from  petro- 
leum are  the  common  pharmaceutical  substance  vaseliney  a  hydro- 
carbon mixture  melting  at  about  35^  and  the  white  solid  known  as 
paraffin,  also  a  hydrocarbon  mixture  melting  at  about  40^-60^.  The 
properties  and  uses  of  these  two  substances  are  too  common  to  require 
any  further  description. 

Tar  and  Coke. — ^The  tar  residue  obtained  from  petroleum  is  used 
for  various  purposes  such  as  water-proofing,  wood-preserving,  road- 
making,  etc.,  in  a  similar  way  to  the  tar  obtained  from  coal  distilla- 
tion.   The  coke  obtained  as  the  final  solid  residue  is  used  as  fuel. 

Origin  of  Petroleum. — The  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  petroleum 
are  of  three  kinds,  (a)  animal  origin,  (b)  vegetable  origin,  (c)  inorganic 
origin,  (a)  The  first  theory  that  petroleum  is  of  animal  origin  assumes 
that  it  originated  from  the  geologic  decomposition  of  sea  animals.  In 
such  a  decomposition  most  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  animal  protein  would 
be  lost  but  there  would  naturally  be  some  left  in  the  petroleum.  That 
most  petroleums  contain  only  traces  of  nitrogen  has  been  considered  as 
an  objection  to  the  theory  of  animal  origin  but  the  finding  of  Texas 
petroleum  with  as  much  as  1.0  per  cent  of  nitrogen  gives  support  to 
the  theory.  The  theory  has  been  advocated  especially  by  Engler 
and  Holde.  The  former,  by  the  distillation  of  fish  oil  under  pressure, 
showed  that  animal  fats  may  be  converted  into  hydrocarbons  with 
the  formation  of  products  analogous  to  crude  petroleum,  (b)  The 
theory  of  vegetable  origin  is  supported  by  the  simUarity  of  the  com- 
pounds found  in  petroleum  with  the  products  obtained  by  the  distil- 
lation of  such  vegetable  substances  as  wood,  peat  or  coal.  It  is  opposed, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  petroleum  deposits  are  not  found  in  the  strata 
of  the  earth  which  contain  plant  remains,  (c)  The  theory  of  the  in- 
organic origin  of  petroleum  has  been  held  by  such  men  as  von  Hum- 
boldt, Mendelej^,  and  more  recently  by  Moissan.    The  latter  has 
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shown  that  numerous  metaUic  compounds  of  carbon  known  as  carbides 
may  be  prepared  by  means  of  the  electric  furnace  and  that  these  car- 
bides, by  the  action  of  water,  decompose  yielding  various  hydrocar- 
bons both  saturated  and  unsaturated.  The  latter  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyser  yield  saturated  compounds. 

AI4C3   +   12H2O        >        3CH4   +   4A1(0H)3 

Almniniam  Methane 

carbide 

CaC,   +     2H,0        »        CjHj   +   Ca(OH), 

Calcium  Acetylene 

carbide 

Further  details  in  connection  with  the  geologic  origin  and  occur- 
rence of  petroleum  may  be  obtained  from  special  books  on  the  subject. 


n.    MONO-SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS  OF  SATURATED 

HYDROCARBONS 

(A)  MONO-HALOGEN  SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS 

ALKYL  HALDIES  R— X  HALOGEN  ALKANES 

The  alkyl  halides,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  are  compounds 
containing  an  alkyl  radical  joined  to  a  halogen  element^  i.e.,  iodine, 
brominei  cblorine  or  fluorine.  They  are  mono-halogen  substitution 
products  of  the  parafEn  hydrocarbons.  The  general  facts  in  regard  to 
them  have  been  so  fully  discussed,  in  connection  with  their  relation  to 
the  ideas  of  substitution  and  isomerism  and  to  the  synthetic  buOding 
up  of  the  hydrocarbons,  that  there  is  little  to  add  except  to  mention  the 
more  important  individual  compounds,  and  to  give  their  occurrence 
and  uses.  The  following  table  gives  the  chlorides,  bromides  and  io- 
dides of  the  first  four  hydrocarbons  with  their  b6iling  points  and 
specific  gravities. 

The  homologous  character  of  this  series  may  be  seen  by  examina- 
tion of  the  table.  The  boiling  points  rise  as  we  go  up  the  series  just 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  hydrocarbons.  The  lowest  is  methyl 
chloride  with  boilingpoint  —23.7°,  the  highest,  butyl  iodide,  b.  p.  130°. 
Also  the  boiling  points  of  the  members  of  each  isomeric  group  decreases, 
e.g.,  primary  normal  butyl  iodide  is  130^  and  tertiary  butyl  iodide  is 
100^.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  there  is  a  similar  rise  in  the  boiling 
points  from  the  chlorides  to  the  bromides  and  then  to  the  iodides  giving 
us  a  double  homologous  relationship.  The  specific  gravities  become 
lower  as  we  go  up  the  series  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  same  property 
in  the  homologous  series  of  hydrocarbons.  This  lowering  becomes 
more  rapid  within  the  isomeric  groups.  As  we  go  from  the  chlorides 
to  the  bromides  and  iodides,  however,  we  find  that  the  specific  gravity 
increases. 

Isomerism  of  Alkyl  Halides. — In  discussing  the  question  of  iso- 
merism in  connection  with  the  butanes  and  pentanes  (pp.  21-29) 
we  found  that,  while  the  two  isomeric  butanes  really  yield  four  methyl 
substitution  products,  i.e.,  pentanes,  two  of  them  possess  the  same 
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Structure  so  that  only  Ikree  are  possible  which  agrees  with  the  facts, 
as  three  and  only  three  are  known.  When,  however,  we  substitute 
iodine  in  the  two  isomeric  butanes  we  find  that  four  butyl  iodides  are 
possible,  all  of  which  are  different  and  all  of  which  are  known.  This 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  scheme  of  relationships. 


CHji— CHr-CHi— CHa 

Normal  butuM  M.P.  i** 


CH,— CHr-CHr-(CHr-I) 

PriauuT  (luMrmal)  bntrl  iodide 
I— lodo  butane  B.P.  1301^ 


CiXs — CH2V 

>(CH-I) 

SMondaiT  (nomal)  batjl  ttUie 
a — looo  bataae  B.P.  119° 

CH,— CH— (CHr-I) 


CH, 

(Prinutfy)  Iso-bii^l  iodide 
I — lodo  2— oMtliyl  pfop«ne 
B.F.  119* 

CH,— CH— CHa 


CHa 

Iso-butane  M.P.  -ri.5*^ 

CHa 

CHa— ^(C— I) 

CHa^ 
Terdaiy  (bo) -butyl  iodide 
a — lodo  a — methyl  propane 
B.  P.  looP 

Primary,  Secoadaiy  and  Tertiaxy  Campounds. — The  naming  of 
these  four  isomeric  butyl  iodides  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a 
new  point  in  the  nomenclature  of  organic  compounds.  In  the  first 
compound,  which  has  the  straight  chain  structure,  i.e.,  a  normal  com- 
pound, the  carbon  atom  in  the  group  containing  the  halogen,  viz., 
(CHsI)  is  linked'  to  one  other  carbon  atom.  «The  same  condition  is  found 
in  the  third  compound  where  the  structure  is  that  of  an  iso  or  branched 
chain.    In  the  second  compound,  however,  which  is  also  normai,  the 
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carbon  atom  which  holds  the  halogen  is  linked  to  hvo  other  carbon  aloms 
and  in  the  fourth  compound,  which  is  not  normal  but  contains  a 
branched  chain,  the  carbon  atom  which  holds  the  halogen  is  linked  to 
three  other  carbon  atoms.  These  three  different  groupings,  because 
they  are  characterized  by  a  carbon  atom  which  is  linked  to  one^  two 
or  three  other  carbon  atoms,  are  known  as  primary,  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary, and  compounds  containing  such  groups  are  known  as  primary, 
secondary  or  tertiary  compounds.  Denoting  by  R  any  radical  of  one 
or  more  carbon  atoms,  and  by  X  any  substituting  element  or  group, 
.we  have  the  three  kinds  of  compounds  represented  by  general  formulas 
as  follows: 

R — CH2 — X    Primary  Compounds 
yCH — ^X    Secondary  Compounds 

R-^C— X    Tertiary  Compounds 

r/ 

We  shall  find  these  three  classes  of  compounds  of  special  importance 
when  we  study  the  alcohols  in  the  next  chapter.  The  names  of  the 
first,  second  and  fourth  isomeric  butyl  iodides,  as  given  in  the  table  are, 
primary  butyl  iodide,  secondary  butyl  iodide  and  tertiaiy  butyl  iodide. 
As  the  first  two  are  both  straight  chain  compounds,  and  the  fourth 
is  a  branched  chain  compound  the  full  names  include  also  the  terms 
normal  or  iso.  The  third  butyl  iodide  is  also  primary,  but  it  is  not 
normal,  therefore  it  is  (primary)  iso -butyl  iodide.  Thus  all  substitu- 
tion products  possess  two  different  characters  depending  upon  their 
structural  or  constitutional  formulas.  One  of  these  characters  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  chain  of  carbon  atoms  present;  if  it  is  a  straight 
chain  it  is  a  normal  compound,  but  if  it  is  a  branched  chain  it  is  an  iso 
compound.  The  other  character  depends  upon  the  number  of  hydro- 
gens and  of  alkyl  radicals  joined  to  the  carbon  to  which  the  substiiuiing 
group  is  linked.  If  this  carbon  has  two  hydrogens  and  one  alkyl  radi- 
ral  joined  to  it,  viz.,  R — CH- — ^X,  it  is  known  as  primary.    If  it  has 
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only  one  hydrogen  and  heo  radicals,  viz.,     yCH — ^X  it  is  secondary, 

while  if  it  has  no  hydrogens  and  ihrte  radicals^  viz.,  R~~^C — ^X  it   is 

W 
tertiary.    Both  of  these  characters  are  always  present  in  any  substitu-   ^^ 
tion  product. 

Official  Names  of  Alkyl  Halides. — The  official  names  of  the  alkyl 
halides  are  derived  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  hydro- 
carbons. The  number  of  the  carbon  to  which  the  halogen  is  joined, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  halogen,  is  used  as  a  prefix  to  the  official 
name  of  the  hydrocarbon  in  which  the  halogen  is  substituted. 
These  names  are  shown  both  in  the  table  and  in  the  scheme  just 
given. 

Preparation  of  Alkyl  Halides. — We  have  spoken  of  the  formation 
of  the  alkyl  halides  by  the  direct  action  of  the  halogen  upon  the  satu- 
rated hydrocarbon.  In  the  case  of  chlorine  this  action  takes  place  at 
ordinary  temperatures  as  in  the  reaction  between  methane  and  chlorine 
in  the  sunlight.  Bromine,  however,  does  not  act  directly  at  ordinary  ' 
temperatures  but  by  heating  in  a  sealed  tube.  Iodine  does  not  act 
directly  with  the  hydrocarbons.  In  any  case  the  result  is  a  mixture  of 
several  substitution  products,  and  the  method  is  not,  therefore,  of 
practical  value.  Where  direct  action  does  not  occur  the  presence  of 
iodine  chloride  or  antimony  chloride,  which  act  as  carriers,  is  neces- 
sary. The  two  reactions  of  most  importance  in  the  preparation  of 
these  compounds  are  those  involving  either  alcohols  or  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons.  These  will  be  taken  up  when  these  compounds  are 
studied. 

As  in  some  inorganic  compounds  chlorine  replaces  bromine  or  iodine 
and  bromine  replaces  iodine,  so  in  these  alkyl  halides  the  chlorides  may 
sometimes  be  prepared  by  replacing  bromine  or  iodine  with  chlorine, 
and  the  bromide  from  the  iodide  by  means  of  bromine 

R— I  +  Br        >        R— Br  +  I 

R— I  +  CI        >        R— CI  +  I 

Alkyl  Halides  as  Synthetic  Reagents. — The  general  react  ions, of 
the  alkyl  halides  are  such  as  result  in  the  replacement  of  the  halogen 
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by  another  radical  or  group.  In  the  Wurtz  and  Frankland  reactions 
for  the  synthesis  of  saturated  hydrocarbons  (p,  i6),  two  alkyl  radi- 
cak  become  united. 

Alkyl  haKde,  R— (I  +  Nag  +  I)— R >R— R  +  2NaI    Hydrocarbon 

Reacting  with  water,  (H — OH),  potassium  hydroxide,  K — OH, 
or  silver  hydroxide,  Ag — OH,  the  radical  will  become  united  to  the 
hydroxyl  group,  (OH). 

Alkyl  haHde,  R— (X  +  H)— OH >R— OH  +  H— X  Alkyl  hydroxide 

Alkyl  haUde,  R— (X  +  Ag)— OH ^R— OH  +  Ag— XAlkylhydroxide 

SimUarly  with  potassium  cyanide,  K — CN,  and  silver  nitrite,  Ag — 
NO2,  compounds  are  obtained  in  which  the  radical  is  united  to  the 
cyanide^  or  to  the  nUro  group. 

Alkyl  haHde,  R— (X  +  K)— CN ►R— CN  +  K— X  Alkyl  cyanide 

Alkyl  haUde,  R— (X  +  Ag)— NO2 ►R— NO2  +  Ag— X  Nitro  com- 
pound 

With  ammonia  the  ammonia  residue  ( — NH2)  becomes  united  to  the 
radical, 

Alkyl  haKde,  R— (X  +  H)— NH2 ►R— NH2  +  H— X  Alkyl  amine. 

With  nascent  hydrogen  the  alkyl  halides  reform  the  hydrocarbon 
of  the  alkyl  radical. 

Methyl  chloride,  CHr-Cl  +  H2    >    CH4  +  HCI    Methane. 

The  alkyl  halides  are  therefore  known  as  alkylating  reagents  ,  i.e, 
they  are  used  to  introduce  an  alkyl  radical.  In  thb  use  they  are  among 
the  most  important  reagents  in  organic  chemistry  and  are  employed 
in  many  technical  processes. 

In  their  inorganic  compounds  the  three  halogens  chlorine,  bromine 
and  iodine  are  in  this  order  in  regard  to  their  afi&nity  for  other  elements. 
This  seems  to  hold  also  in  their  organic  compounds  as  shown  by  the 
replacement  of  iodine  by  bromine  or  chlorine,  as  given  previously,  and 
by  the  fact  that  alkyl  iodides  are  the  least  stable  or  Xhtmostreactivej  while 
the  chlorides  are  the  most  stable  or  the  least  reactive.  This  is  illustrated 
by  their  action  upon  silver  nitrate.  Ethyl  iodide  acts  with  silver 
nitrate  in  alcoholic  solution  precipitating  silver  iodide  even  in  the  cold. 
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• 

Ethyl  bromide  precipitates  the  silver  as  bromide  only  on  warming, 

while  ethyl  chloride  does  not  react  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver 

nitrate  at  all.    It  should  be  emphasized  in  this  connection  that  this 

reaction  of  alkyl  halides  and  silver  nitrate  in  alcoholic  solution,  though 

probably  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in  the  case  of  metallic  halides  and 

silver  nitrate  in  water  solution,  is  noticeably  different  in  degree.    This 

is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  water  both  metallic  halides  and 

silver  nitrate  are  highly  dissociated  into  ions,  whereas  in  alcohol  the 

alkyl  halides  and  silver  nitrate  are  only  very  slightly  dissociated.    As 

alkylating  reagents  the  iodide  is  the  most  important  because  of  its 

greater  activity. 

Properties  and  Uses  of  Alkyl  Halides. — ^The  alkyl  halides  of  the 
lower  hydrocarbons  are  gases  or  volatile  liquids,  some  of  them  possess- 
ing anesthetic  properties  making  them  valuable  in  medicine.  They 
have  a  sweet  taste,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Metbyl  Chloride,  Chlor-methane,  CHsCl,  is  a  gas,  boiling  at  —  237°. 
It  may  be  compressed  in  cylinders  in  which  form  it  is  used  as  a  methy- 
lating  reagent  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes.  It  is  also  used  for  producing 
low  temperatures  and  as  a  local  anesthetic. 

Methyl  iodide,  lodo  methane,  CHsI,  is  a  volatile  liquid,  boOing 
at  42.8"^.  Methyl  iodide,  ethyl  iodide  and  ethyl  bromide  are  the  most 
important  of  the  alkyl  halide  reagents. 

Etiiyl  chloride,  Chlcv-etfaane,  CHs—CHzCl,  and  ethyl  bromide, 
brom  ethane,  CHa — CHiBr,  are  both  used  as  local  anesthetics,  the 
latter  in  dentistry.  The  former  is  a  gas,  boiling  as  12.2°,  which  can  be 
readily  condensed  to  a  liquid  and  is  used  technically  in  this  form. 
Ethyl  bromide  is  a  chloroform-like  liquid  boiling  at  38.4°. 

Ethyl  iodide,  lodo  ethane,  CHr-CHsI 

Ptopyl  iodide,  i-Iodo  propane,        CHj— CH,— CH2— I 

Iso-propyl  iodide,    2-Iodo  propane,        CHj— CHI — CH3 

POLY-HALOGEN  COMPOUNDS 

We  have  said  that  substitution  is  the  replacement  of  one  or  more  of 
the  hydrogen  atoms,  in  a  hydrocarbon  or  a  hydrocarbon  radical,  by  an 
equivalent  number  of  other  elements  or  groups  of  elements.  When  one 
monovalent  element  or  group  is  substituted  for  one  hydrogen,  we  have 
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called  the  compounds  mono-stdbstitution  products.  If  two  hydrogens 
are  similarly  substituted  we  term  the  resulting  compounds  di-subsiUu- 
lion  products.  When  three  are  substituted  we  obtain  tri-substUtUian 
products,  etc.  The  general  name  for  substitution  products  containing 
more  than  one  substituting  group  is,  poly-substitution  products. 

While  it  is  advisable  to  consider  the  different  groups  of  mono-substi- 
tution products  6xst  and  by  themselves,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  briefly  at 
this  time  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  poly-halogen  substitution  products 
in  order  that  we  may  understand  a  case  of  isomerism  which  is  essential  in 
establishing  the  constitution  of  aldehydes  and  of  unsaturated  hydrocar- 
bons, both  of  which  are  to  be  studied  before  we  take  up  in  detail  the  full 
discussion  of  poly-substitution  products.  As  we  may  substitute  more 
than  one  monovalent  element  or  group  for  an  equal  number  of  hydrogen 
atoms  these  substituting  elements  or  groups  may  be  the  same  or  may 
be  different.  We  shall  thus  have  compounds  that  will  be  of  mixed 
character.  Also  a  di-valent  element,  e.g.,  oxygen,  may  be  substituted 
for  two  hydrogen  atoms,  etc.  For  our  present  purpose,  however,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  compounds  formed  from  the  first  two 
hydrocarbons,  viz.,  methane  and  ethane,  by  the  substitution  of  m<yt 
than  one  halogen  element  of  the  same  kind. 

Poly-halogen  Methanes. — When  methane  is  acted  upon  by  chlo- 
rine or  bromine  directly  a  mixture  of  products  is  obtained  resulting 
.from  the  substitution  of  one,  two,  three  or  four  chlorine  or  bromine 
atoms  for  an  equal  number  of  hydrogen  atoms.  The  usual  method  of 
preparing  these  compounds  is  not  by  this  direct  substitution  but  from 
other  compounds  than  the  hydrocarbons  themselves;  this  will  be  con- 
sidered later  when  we  study  the  compounds  in  detaU.  The  four  chlo- 
rine substitution  products  of  methane  which  are  t3^ical  of  all  of  the 
halogen  methanes  have  the  formulas,  CH3CI,  CH2CI2,  CHCU  and  CCI4, 
and  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  of  the  structure  of  methane,  their 
constitutional  formulas  are. 


H  H  CI  CI  CI 

I  I  I  I  I 

H— C— H  H— C— CI  H— C— CI  H— C— CI  CI— C— D 

I  I  I  I  I 

H  H  H  CI  a 

MeU&ftne  Mono-chlor  Di-chlor  Tri-chlor  Tetrm-«]d«r 

methane  methane  methane  methane 
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Only  one  each  of  these  compounds,  or  of  the  other  corresponding  halogen 
compounds,  has  ever  been  prepared  which  has  given  us  our  idea  of  the 
symmetry  of  the  methane  molecule  in  that  all  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in 
methane  must  be  exactly  alike  so  that  it  makes  no  difference  which  one, 
which  two  or  which  three  are  substituted. 

Poly-halogen  Ethanes. — Just  as  we  may  substitute  more  than 
one  halogen  in  methane  so,  also,  there  are  compounds.known  in  which 
more  than  one  halogen  has  been  substituted  in  ethane.  The  chlorine 
comiK)unds  have  the  formulas:  CiHsCl,  C2H4CI2,  CsHsCU,  C2H2CI4, 
CjHCU,  C2CU,  and  are  known  respectively  as  mono-,  di-,  tri-,  tetra-, 
penta-,  and  hexa-chlor  ethane. 

Isomerism  of  Di-chlor  Ethanes. — When,  however,  we  study  the 
constitution  of  the  poly-halogen  ethanes  we  find  that  isomerism  occurs 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  propyl  iodides  and  of  the  hydrocarbons  above 
propane.  In  the  case  of  ethane  it  is  a  fact  that  only  one  mono-substi- 
tution product  of  any  type  is  known,  thereby  proving  the  symmetry  of 
the  ethane  molecule  and  the  like  character  of  all  six  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms.  When  Htfo  hydrogen  atoms  are  substituted  by  two  chlorine 
atoms  two  different  compounds  are  produced  both  having  the  composi- 
tion C2H4CI2.  From  the  constitution  of  the  ethane  molecule,  that  has 
been  established  by  its  synthesis  from  methane  (p.  16),  we  can  readfly 
see  how  this  may  be  explained  as  we  may  have  two  hydrogen  atoms 
replaced  by  two  chlorine  atoms  in  two  different  ways,  as  follows: 

CH,— CH,  CH3— CHCI2  CH2CI— CH2CI 

H    H  H    H  H    H 


H— C— C— H  H— C— C— CI  CI— C— C— CI 

II  II  II 

H    H  H    CI  H   H 

Btluuia  JTosTnunetricAl  Symmetrical 

di-chlor  ethane  di-chlor 

ethane 

The  fact  that  two  compounds  exist  of  the  formula  (C2H4CI2)  means  that 
these  two  structural  formulas  must  represent  different  substances. 
Our  ideas  and  the  facts  are  thus  in  agreement.  Although  all  six  of  the 
hydrogens  are  alike,  and  it  makes  no  difference  which  one  of  the  six 
is  substituted  by  chlorine,  as  proven  by  the  existence  of  only  one  mono- 
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chlor  ethane,  yet  when  we  replace  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  ethane  by 
two  chlorine  atoms,  two  compounds  are  possible;  as  in  one  case  both 
chlorine  atoms  are  linked  to  the  same  carbon  atom,  while  in  the  other 
they  are  each  linked  to  a  different  carbon  atom.  One  of  the  compounds, 
CH2CI — CH3CI,  is  termed  symmetrical  di-chlor  ethane,  the  other 
CHs— CHCI2,  unsymmetrical  di-chlor  ethane.  This  isomerism  of  the 
symmetrical  and  unsymmetrical  di-substitution  products  of  ethane  is 
the  important  fact  to  be  remembered  later  on. 

(B)  MONO-AMINO  SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS 
ALKYL  AMINES    R-NH,    AMINO  ALKANES 

Synthesis. — ^We  have  shown  that  the  alkyl  halides  are  mono-sub- 
stitution products  of  the  hydrocarbons,  i.e,,  one  hydrogen  of  the  hydro- 
carbon has  been  substituted  by  a  halogen,  e.g.,  methyl  iodide,  CHj — I. 
Now  when  methyl  iodide  is  treated  with  ammonia  a  new  compound  is 
formed  having  the  composition  CH5N  and  the  other  product  of  the 
reaction  is  hydrogen  iodide, 

Amines. — ^This  compound  and  similar  ones  derived  from  other  hy- 
drocarbons are  known  as  amines,  and  were  first  discovered  by  Wurtz  in 
1848.  Hofmann,  in  1850,  showed  conclusively  that  these  nitrogen  con- 
taining compounds  are  to  be  considered  as  derivatives  of  ammonia  in 
which  the  monovalent  nitrogen  radical  ( — NH2),  a  residue  of  ammonia, 
is  linked  to  an  alkyl  radical.  Methyl  iodide  is  made  up  of  the  methyl 
radical  linked  to  iodine  and  in  the  above  reaction  the  iodine  leaves  the 
methyl  and  unites  with  one  hydrogen  from  the  ammonia,  the  place  of 
the  iodine  being  taken  by  the  residue  of  the  ammonia  ( — NHo).  The 
reaction  becomes  then : 

CH3— (I   +   H)— NH2        >        CHs— NH2   +   H— I 

Methyl  iodide  Methyl  amine 

As  it  is  derived  from  ammonia  the  group  ( — NHj),  is  given  the  name  of 
the  amino  radical.  It  has  never  been  isolated,  and  we  do  not  know  it 
as  a  free  substance  nor,  as  has  been  stated,  do  we  know  the  radical 
(CHa — )  as  a  free  substance. 

Amino  Compounds. — We  have  previously  explained  how  moiDO- 
chlor  methane,  i.e.,  methane  in  which  one  hydrogen  atom  has  been  sub- 
stituted by  a  chlorine  atom,  may  with  equal  justice  be  considered 
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as  methyl  cbloride,  i.e.,  hydrogen  chloride  in  which  the  hydrogen  atom 
has  been  substituted  by  the  methyl  radical.  ^ 

In  the  same  way  we  may  consider  these  new  compounds  either  as 
amino  subsiitution  products  of  the  hydrocarbons  or  as  alkyl  subsHtidion 
products  of  ammonia. 

H  H  . 


H— C— (I  +  H)— NH, ^        HI  +  H— C— NH2        or 

Ammonia  I 


H  H 

lodo  mathuie  Amino 

methane 

m  /CHa 

N^  H  +  I)— CHs        >        HI  +  NeH 

\  TT  Methyl  \tt 

"  iodide  " 

Ammonia  Methyl 

amine 

If  we  consider  them  as  substituted  hydrocarbons  they  are  known  as 
amino  or  amido  substitution  products,  e.g.y  amino  methane.  If  they 
are  considered  as  ammonia  in  which  the  alkyl  group  has  been  sub- 
stituted, they  are  called  substituted  ammonias  or  amines,  e.g.,  methyl 
amine. 

Basic  Character. — ^The  alkyl  amines  then  are  analogous  to  alkyl 
halides,  and  we  find  a  corresponding  homologous  series,  e.g.,  methyl 
axmne,  ethyl  amine,  propyl  amine,  etc.  They  are  strongly  basic  com- 
{pounds,  in  fact,  they  are  of  especial  interest  because  they  are  more 
strongly  basic  than  the  anmionia  from  which  they  are  derived. 

The  characteristic  properties  and  reactions  of  ammonia  are  also  true 
of  the  amines.  They  have  a  strong  fishy,  ammonia-like  odor,  but  unlike 
ammonia  the  lower  ones  are  inflammable.  It  was  this  fact  which  led 
to  their  discovery.  Wurtz  supposed  that  the  volatile  substance  he  had 
obtained  was  ammonia  until  a  flame  was  accidentally  brought  near  it 
when  it  ignited.  They  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  their  solutions 
are  alkaline  to  litmus. 

Salts. — ^When  ammonia  reacts  with  an  acid,  e.g.^  hydrochloric  or 
hydriodic  acid,  there  is  formed  an  addition  product  or  salt  in  which  the 
frivalent  nilrogen  of  ammonia  is  converted  into  the  pentavalent  nitrogen 
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(?/  the  ammonium  salt.    In  the  same  way  when  methyl  amme  reacts 
with  hydriodic  acid  a  salt  of  the  amine  is  obtained. 


N^H   +    HI 
^H 


Ammonia 


Ammoniam 
iodide 


Meth/l 

ammonium 

iodide 


yCH, 

NeH    +   HI 


\ 


H 


Methyl 
amine 


The  compound  formed  from  the  amine  is  a  substituted  ammonium  salt, 
viz.,  methyl  ammonium  iodide.  It  is  known  more  generaUy,  however, 
as  methyl  amine  hydriodide,  and  is  usually  written,  CHj — NHj — HI. 
When  this  salt  is  treated  with  a  stronger  base,  e.g.,  sodium  hydroxide, 
the  amine  is  again  formed  just  as  ammonia,  NHs,  is  set  free  from  its 
salts  by  the  same  reagent. 


^    Nal  +  N 


Ammoniam 
iodid* 


H 
H 
H 

H 
OH 

Ammonium 
hydroxide 
(unstable) 


\ 


NaOH 


N^-H  +  H- 
^H 


OH 


Ammonia 


Nal     +     N 


'/ 


CH, 
/H 
H 


Methyl 

■Buaomum 

iodide 


H. 

OH 

Methyl  ammonium 
hydroxide  (unstable) 


/CH, 
N(^H     + 
^H 

Metliyl 
amine 


H— OH 


In  the  reaction  previously  given  for  the  synthesis  of  the  amines  from 
the  alkyl  halides  the  salts  of  the  amines  are,  in  fact,  formed  as  the 
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result  of  a  secondary  reaction  between  the  amine  and  the  halogen  acid, 
the  complete  reaction  being 

CHs 
N^H      +      I— CH,    - — >    N^H     +     HI    ^    N^ — H 


\tt  Methyl  \tt  X^ii 

-n  s<mim«  H  \  ^  XI 


iodide 


Metliy]  \t 


amine 


Methyl  ammoiiiiim 
iodide 


Primaiy,  Secondary  and  Tertiary  Amines. — The  amines  that  we 
have  considered,  which  are  formed  from  ammonia  by  the  replacement 
of  one  hydrogen  by  ^n^alkyl  radical,  are  termed  primary  amines.  They 
not  only  act  like  anmionia  in  the  ways  just  mentioned,  but  they  react 
with  alkyl  halides  just  as  ammonia  itself  does  and  a  second  hydrogen 
united  to  nitrogen  is  replaced  by  methyl. 


•CHj  yCHs 

N^(H    +    I)— CHa    >    N^CHa      +      HI 


XTT  Methyl  >tj 

H  iodide  •» 

Methyl  •  Di-methyl 

amine 


Di-methyl 

ammonium 

iodide 

Such  an  amine  resulting  from  the  replacement  of  two  of  the  ammonia 
hydrogens  by  two  methyl  or  other  hydrocarbon  radicals  is  known  as  a 
di-amine  or  a  secondary  amine.  These  di-amines  likewise  react  with 
alkyl  halides  in  the  same  way  and  the  third  ammonia  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  a  radical  as  follows: 


CH 


8 

•CHa                                           yCHg  y^CHz 

N^CHa   +  I)— CHa    >     N^CHa      +      HI    >    N- — CHa 

\/TT  Methyl  Nr'tJ  \\ll 

V-tl  iodide  V.JI3  \  " 

IH-nethyl  Tri-methyl  ^  ▼ 

amine  amine  ^ 

Tri- methyl 

ammonium 

iodide 

An  amine  thus  related  to  ammonia  in  that  all  three  of  the  ammonia 
hydrogens  are  replaced  by  hydrocarbon  radicals  is  called  a  tri-amine 
or  a  tertiary  amine. 
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Tetra-methyl  Ammonium  Salts. — Not  only  do  these  tri>amines 
unite  directly  with  the  hydrogen  halides  forming  ammonium  salts  as 
above,  but,  being  much  more  strongly  basic  than  the  mono-ordi-amines, 
they  unite  also  with  the  alkyl  halides  themselves  forming  salts  of 
similar  character.    Thus: 


•CHs 
N;:JCH8  +  I— CHa 

\pTT  Methyl  iodide 

Tri-]iietliyl.amine 


Tetra-methvl  a 
iodide 


These  salts  are  known  as  tetra-tnethyl  ammonium  salts  or  quaiernarj 
compounds. 

When  the  methyl  ammonium  salts  of  the  hydrogen  halogen  adds 
are  decomposed  by  sodium  hydroxide  there  is  probably  first  formed  an 
ammonium  hydroxide-like  compound  just  as  in  the  case  of  ammonium 
salts  themselves.  These  hydroxide  compounds,  like  ammonium  hy- 
droxide, are  not  possible  of  isolation,  but  decompose  as  was  represented 
in  the  reaction  as  just  given  for  setting  free  the  methyl  amine  from  its 
hydriodide  salt.  With  the  tetra-methyl  anmionium  salts,  however, 
sodium  hydroxide  does  not  set  free  the  tri-methyl  amine,  and  if  we  use 
silver  hydroxide  (moist  silver  oxide)  instead  of  sodium  hydroxide,  silver 
iodide  is  formed  and  the  hydroxide  of  the  tetra-methyl  ammonium  salt 
is  set  free.  By  heating,  this  decomposes,  methyl  alcohol  being  one  of 
the  products  and  tri-methyl  amine  the  other.  All  of  the  products  are 
thus  the  methyl  analogues  of  ammonia  compounds  and  water.  Writing 
the  two  sets  of  reactions  together  makes  this  plain. 

H 

/^H  /:    H  .H 


/ 


Nrl_H-fNaOH    >    Nal  +  N: H    >    N^H  +  H— OH 


\ 


\ 


I 


y 


\  T  \  /^TT  AmmoBift       IkjfdinoDde 


Ammoiiittin  Ammoniuni 

iodide  hydroxide 

(unstable) 
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CH,  CH, 

N^CH,  +  Ag)OH        »        Agl  +  N^^ — CH,        * 

0-CH,  ^  -  CH, 

\(i  "OH 

Tetn-aMthyl  Tetra-methyl 

•flUMMiliiiB  aminoiiluiB 

iodide  hydroxide 

(stable) 

•CH3 

N^CHs  +  CH,— OH 

\r«rT  Methyl 

Cxlj  alcohol 

Tri-methyl  Methyl 

amine  hydroxide 

The  salts  of  the  amines  and  halogen  acids  are  all  crystalline  compounds 
soluble  in  water  and  similar  to  ammonium  salts  in  every  respect.  The 
only  hydroxide  compound  which  can  be  isolated  is  the  tetra-methyl 
anunonium  compound  which  is  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures  and 
decomposes  only  on  heating.  The  reason  for  this  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  other  hydroxides,  those  formed  from  the  pri- 
mary, secondary  and  tertiary  amine  salts,  have  at  least  one  hydrogen 
left  in  union  with  the  nitrogen,  and  this  hydrogen  always  breaks  off 
with  the  hydroxyl  forming  water,  and  the  amine  is  left  free.  In  the 
tetra-methyl  ammonium  hydroxide  there  is  no  hydrogen  left  united  to 
the  nitrogen  and,  therefore,  water  cannot  split  off.  Tetra-methyl 
ammomum  hydroxide  is  a  crystalline  substance  possessing  strong  basic, 
even  caustic,  properties  and  absorbs  water  and  carbon  dioxide  readily 
from  the  air.  The  fact  that  this  compound  exists  as  a  stable  compound 
gives  support  to  the  belief  that  the  corresponding  hydrogen  compound, 
viz.,  ammonium  hydrozidey  which  is  so  .unstable  that  it  does  not  exist 
under  ordinary  conditions,  is  nevertheless  a  definite  compound  pos- 
sible of  enstence  under  conditions  which  have  not  been  attained. 

Distinction  Between  Primary,  Secondary  and  Tertiary  Amines. 
When  an  alkyl  halide  and  ammonia  react  the  reaction  is  not  a  clean 
cut  one  by  which  either  a  primary,  a  secondary,  a  tertiary  or  a  quater- 
nary amine  or  amine  salt  is  formed.  By  regulating  the  conditions  of 
the  reaction  the  product  may  have  one  of  these  in  the  greatest  amount, 
but  it  always  contains  a  mixture  of  all  of  the  salts.  The  separation  of 
the  amines  from  each  other  or  the  distinguishing  of  one  from  the  others 
is,  therefore,  important.    As  one  of  the  reactions  on  which  such  a  sepa- 
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ration  is  based  involves  the  iso-nitriles,  a  class  of  compounds  we  have 
not  yet  studied,  the  discussion  of  this  particular  reaction  will  be  de- 
ferred until  later. 

Nitrous  Add  and  Amines. — The  other  method  of  distinction  depends 
upon  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  amines.  When  a  primary  amine 
reacts  with  nitrous  acid,  HNO2  or  HO— NO,  a  salt  of  the  amine  is 
formed  exactly  similar  to  the  hydrochloride  salt. 

Primary  Amines,  Salts  of  Nitrous  Acid 


R— NH2  +  HNO2 

Alkyi  amine 


NeH  +  HNO, 


R— NH,— HNO, 

Alkyl  ammonium  nitrite 


or 


\ 


H 


This  compound  is  analogous  to  ammonium  nitrite  and  decomposes 
readily  just  as  ammonium  nitrite  does.  Ammonium  nitrite  yields 
water  while  the  alkyl  ammonium  nitrite  yields  alcohol  and  water,  the 
nitrogen  being  set  free  in  both  cases. 


2H,0  +  N2    ^ 

Water 


H 
H 

Nr^ — H 
H  . 
NOj 

Ammonlam 
nitrite 


N^ 


/R 
H 

H  — 
H 
NO, 

Alkyl  ammonium 
nitrite 


\. 


^  N2  +  H2O  +  R— OH 

Alcohol 


The  entire  reaction  of  the  primary  amine  may  be  written  in  other  wa\*s 
as  follows: 

R-(N)  =  H. 

R-^|N(H2  +  0)N— |0H >R— OH  +  N2  +  HzO^ + 

HO— (N)=0 


Primary 
amine 


Nitrous  acid 


Alcohol 


Primary  amine 
+  Nitrous  acid 


This  shows  that  the  reaction  depends  upon  the  two  remaining  ammonia 
hydrogens  which  unite  with  the  non-hydroxyl  oxygen  of  the  nitrous 
acid  forming  water,  leaving  the  hydroxyl  group  of  the  nitrous  acid  for 
the  alkyl  radical.    We  shall  And  when  we  study  the  primary  amines 
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of  the  benzene  series  in  Part  II,  that  while  the  end  products  of  the 
two  reactions  are  of  the  same  kind  the  benzene  compounds  do  not  form 
salts  with  nitrous  acid,  because  they  are  less  strongly  basic.  In  this 
case,  however,  a  most  interesting  class  of  intermediate  products  is 
formed  which  is  not  produced  with  the  alkyl  amines. 

Secondary  AmineSi  Nitroso  Amines. — When  a  secondary  aniine  re- 
acts with  nitrous  acid  the  reaction  is  entirely  different.  A  compound 
containing  the  group  ( — NO),  in  place  of  the  one  hydrogen  of  the  amine 
and  known  as  a  nitroso  amine,  is  formed. 

/CH«  /CHj 

N^CH,  ►        N^CH,  +  H2O 

\(H  +  HO)NO  ^NO 

Di-methyl  Di-methjrl 

amine  nitroso  amine 

In  the  secondary  amine  there  are  rwt  two  remaining  anmionia  hydro- 
gens and  the  reaction  cannot  take  place  as  with  primary  amines.  In- 
steady  the  one  remaining  ammonia  hydrogen  unites  with  the  hydroxyl 
of  the  nitrous  acid  forming  water,  and  the  other  product  is  the  nitroso 
amine.  These  nitroso  compounds  are  able  to  be  distilled  and  can  be 
reconverted  into  the  amine  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Tertiary  Amines. — In  the  tertiary  amines  there  is  no  remaining 
ammonia  hydrogen,  therefore,  neither  the  primary  nor  secondary  amine 
reactions  can  take  place.  The  fact  is  that  tertiary  amines  do  not  re- 
act with  nitrous  acid  at  all.  We  thus  have  a  reaction  which  enables 
us  to  distinguish  between  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  amines. 
Writing  these  reactions  together  we  have 

R— [N(H2  +  0)N]— OH      >       R— OH   +  N2  +  H2O 

Primary  amine  Alkyl  hydroxide 

R.  R. 

J>N(H  +  HO)— NO        >  >N— NO   +  HjO 


S^ondary  amine 

Nitroso  amine 

R-^N   +    HO— NO 

r/ 

>        Do  not  react 

Tertiary 
amine 

laomerisin. — ^The  isomerism  of  the  amines  may  be  due  to  several 
things.    First,  it  may  be  due  to  isomerism  of  the  alkyl  radical,  and  as 
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such  will  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  isomerism  of  the  alkyl  halides, 
e.g.,  CaH»N  may  be 

CH, 


•CH2 — Cri2 — CH; 

Propyl  amine 
I -Amino  propane 


/CH— CH, 
N^H 
^H 

iBo-propyl  amine 
a-Amino  propane 


Such  isomerism  is  possible  in  all  three  classes  of  amines.  Second^  it 
may  be  due  to  different  alkyl  groups  whereby  primary,  secondary 
and  tertiary  amines  become  isomeric  with  each  other,  e.g.,  the  same 
empirical  formula,  CaH»N  may  be: 


N~-H 


CsHt 


Propjl  amine 
Primary 


/CH, 
N^COIs 

\h 

Methyl  etliyl  amine 
Secondary 


/CH, 

N^CH, 

\CH, 

Tri-methyl  a 
Tertiary 


We  thus  have  four  isomeric  amines  of  the  formula  CaHgN. 


Table  VIll.- 

—Homologous  Series  of  Alkyl  Amines 

Alkyl  radical 

'     Primary  R-NHt 

1 

Secondary  ^;^NH 

Tertiary  R^N 
R^ 

B.P. 

B.P. 

B.P. 

Methyl -   e*" 

Ethyl ■  +19^ 

Propyl I  49'' 

Iso-propyl 32° 

Ethyl  methyl 

Hepta-decyl  (CnHs.) i  340** 

I  M.P.  49* 

Tdacontyl  (C»oH«,) 


+  7^ 
98» 

35^ 


M.P.  78* 


+  3.5" 
156^ 


The  highest  members  given  are  the  highest  known,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  they  are  solids.  They  are  also  insoluble  in  water,  and  are 
less  basic  and  not  like  ammonia  in  their  physical  properties  as  are  the 
lower  members. 
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Methyl  Amines 

All  three  of  the  methyl  amines  are  found  naturally  in  herring  brine, 
and  in  the  dry  distillation  products  of  the  residues  obtained  from  fer- 
mented beet  sugar  molasses  after  it  has  been  evaporated  to  drive  ofiF 
the  alcohol  and  water.  They  also  occur  in  certain  plants  and  as 
the  decomposition  products  of  more  complex  nitrogenous  organic  sub- 
stances such  as  morphine. 

Hydroxylamine,  Hydrazine,  Hydrazoic  Acid 

Three  compounds  will  now  be  given,  two  of  which  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  amines  in  that  they  are  the  simplest  derivatives  of  ammonia 
which  we  know. 

Hjrdroiyl  Amine. — The  first  compound  is  an  ammonia  derivative, 
and  is  known  as  hydrozyl  amine.  When  nitric  acid  is  reduced  by  nas- 
cent hydrogen  a  compound  is  obtained,  the  composition  of  which  is 
NHjO  and  which  proves  to  be  a  hydroxyl  substitution  product  of 
ammonia,  NH2— OH  or  hydrozyl  amine.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as 
ammonia  in  which  one  hydrogen  has  been  oxidized  to  hydroxyl.  It 
thus  stands  between  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  which  are  reciprocal 
oxidation  and  reduction  products. 

,H  +0  .OH  +3O  /OH 

N^H        : '        N^H  .  N=0         +     H,0 

^H  H2+  ^H  3H2+  >> 

Aaimonia  Hydrozyl  amine  Nitric  add 

Hydroxyl  amine  is  a  hygroscopic  liquid,  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
possesses  the  basic  and  salt-forming  properties  of  ammonia. 

.OH 
/OH  .    H 

n:{h        +       HCI     '     N— -H 

^H  \H 


Hydroxy!  madne  \r<i 

(base)  V.1 

Hydrozyl  amine 


Hyarozyi 
hydrocuc 


oride  (salt) 


The  salts  are  crystalline,  soluble  compoimds.  Hydroxyl  amine  is  of 
especial  importance  in  connection  with  the  study  of  aldehydes,  and  will 
be  mentioned  again  at  that  time. 
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Hydrazine. — ^The  second  compound  is  known  as  hydiazine,  and 
is  obtained  by  oxidizing  urea  or  by  reducing  hyponitrous  add.  It 
has  the  composition  N2H4,  and  is  one  of  two  compounds,  other  than 
ammonia,  which  contains  simply  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  It  fonns  de- 
rivatives which  prove  it  to  be  represented  by  the  formula  HjN — NHj 
which  might  also  be  called  di-amine  or  di-amide.  It  was  discovered  in 
1887  by  Curtius.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  amine  substitution 
product  of  ammonia.  It  is  simUar  to  ammonia  in  its  basic  character 
and  in  its  formation  of  a  hydroxide  base  and  salts.  It  is  a  crystalline 
compound,  m.p.  —1°  and  is  soluble  in  water.  Its  derivatives,  formed 
by  replacing  one  or  more  hydrogens  by  alkyl  or  other  hydrocarbon 
radicals,  are  the  important  compounds.  Phenyl  hydraziney  CsHj— 
NH — NH2,  is  a  derivative  containing  a  hydrocarbon  radical  of  the 
carbo-cyclic  series  of  compounds  known  as  phenyl,  (CcHo — ).  The  im- 
portance of  this  compound,  as  of  hydroxyl  amine,  will  be  seen  when  we 
study  the  aldehydes,  and  the  sugars.  Di-methyl  hydrazine,  (CHa)2N— 
NH2  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Hydrazoic  Add. — The  third  compound,  which  is  the  other  one 
containing  only  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  is  not  an  ammonia  deri\*a- 
tive.  It  is  known  as  hydrazoic  acid  or  tri-azoic  add.  Its  formula  is 
NsH.  It  is  a  mono-basic  acid  while  ammonia,  NHs,  is  a  base.  It 
forms  a  salt  with  ammonia,  NH4N8,  ammonium  hydrazoate.  Hy- 
drazoic acid  was  also  discovered  by  Curtius  in  1890. 


(C)  PHOSPHORUS  AND  ARSENIC  COMPOUNDS 

I.  PHOSPHINES   R— PH, 

Phosphine,  Phosphonium  Salts. — It  will  be  recalled  from  our  study 
of  inorganic  chemistry  that  phosphorus  forms  a  compound  with 
hydrogen  analogous  to  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  compound  am- 
monia, NH3.  It  is  given  the  formula  in  the  gaseous  state  of  PHj, 
and  is  called  phosphine.  This  compound  like  ammonia  forms  salts 
with  acids  that  are  known  as  phosphonium  salts. 

PH3     +     HI        >        PH4I 

PhoBphine  PhoBphontiun  iodide 
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Alkyl  Phos^rfimes  and  Phosphonium  Compounds. — The  simpler 
organic  compounds  of  phosphorus  are  alkyl  phosphines  exactly  analo- 
gous to  the  amines. 

P:^H         or      H— PHj  Pho^hine 

P^H         or      CHj— PH,  Primary  allQrl  phosphine 

P^CHt     or      (CH3)2=PH       Secondary  alkyl  phosphine 

P^CH,      or      (CH,),sP  Tertiary  alkyl  phosphine 

OH, 
CH, 
CHa  or  (CH«)4sP — I       Quaternary  allQrl  phosphonium  iodide 


"<^CH, 


\I 


CH, 
CH, 
-CH,  or  (CH,)4sP — OH  Quaternary  phosphonium  hydroxide 


^   -^CH,  (base) 

OH 

Xhe  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  phosphines  are  weak  bases, 
stronger,  however,  than  the  phosphine  itself  which  is  scarcely  basic  at 
all>     TYit  tetra-alkyl  phosphonium  hydroxides  are  strong  bases. 

n.  ARSINES    R— AsHi 

Corresponding  arsenic  compounds  in  which  atsenic  is  united  to 

alkyl    radicals  are  derived  from  arsine,  AsH,.    The  primary  and 

secondary  alkyl  arsines  are  not  known  except  as  chlorine  or  oxygen 
5 
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derivatives.     The   tertiary  aikyl  arsines,  however,  are  strong  bases 
forming  salts  analogous  to  the  quaternary  alkyl  ammonium  salts. 

/CH, 
/>CH3 

(CH8),^As        >        (CHa)4=As— OH         or         As;: — CH, 

Tri-methyl  araine  Tetra-methyl 

anoniam 
kydrozide 


CH, 
OH 


These   arsenic   compounds  are  known   as  cacodyl  compounds.     The 

radical  {pTT*/As — j  was  called  cacodyl  by  Bunsen  who  discovered  it 

in  1839.  It  was  given  this  name  from  cacodus,  sUnkingy  because  com- 
pounds containing  it  possess  an  extremely  bad  odor.  The  oxygen 
derivatives  of  the  methyl  arsines  are  of  especial  interest  because  they 
were  among  the  important  compounds  studied  in  the  development  of 
the  radical  theory.  The  cyanogen  radical  of  Gay  LussaCi  the  bentoyi 
radical  of  Liebig  and  Wilhleri  and  the  cacodyl  radical  pf  Bunsen  aie 
always  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  radical  theory. 

D.  MONO-CYANOGEN  SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS 
I.  ALKYL  CYANIDES    R-<:N    ACID  NITRILES 

The  next  class  of  substitution  products  of  the  saturated  hydrocar- 
bons which  we  shall  study  are  those  formed  from  the  alkyl  halides  by 
the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  or  silver  cyanide. 

Adds  and  Salts  of  Cyanogen. — We  have  been  accustomed  in  inoigank 
chemistry  to  the  group  (CN)  known  as  the  cyanide  or  cyanogen  group. 
The  compounds  which  are  generally  treated  as  inorganic  are  hydrog^ 
cyanide  or  hydrocyanic  add,  HCN;  metal  salts  of  this  acid,  the  meul 
cyanides,  e.g.,  potassium  cyanide,  KCN,  silver  cyanide,  Ag(CN\ 
mercuric  cyanide,  Hg(CN)2,  ferrous  and  ferric  cyanides.  Fe''(CNh 
and  ¥e'"(CN)t;  the  double  salts  of  potassium  and  iron,  potas&him  fcr* 
rocyanide,  K4Fe''(CN)6  or  4KCN.Fe''(CN)3  and  potassium  fern- 
cyanide,  K,Fe'"(CN)«  or  3KCN.Fe'"(CN)3  and  finally  the  doubk 
salts  of  iron,  corresponding  to  these  potassium  salts  just  given,  €4., 
ferric  ferrocyanide,  Fe'"4(Fe"(CN)«)3  or  4Fe'"(CN),.  sFC'CCN)-. 
which  is  known  as  Prussian  Blue,  and  ferrous  ferri-cyanide  Fe^'r 
(Fe'"(CN)6)2  or  3Fe"(CN),.2Fe'"(CN)3  known  as  TurnbuIFs  Blue. 
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These  iron  double  salts  are  mostly  blue  in  dolor,  and  it  is  from  this 
fact  that  the  group  (CN)  receives  its  name  of  cyanogen  from  the 
Greek  word  cyanos  meaning  blue.  Hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  simple 
cyanide  salts  are  analogous  to  the  halogen  binary  acids  and  salts,  and 
when  oxidized  they  yield  an  oxygen  acid  and  salts  analogous  to  the 
oxygen  containing  chlorine  compounds. 


Add 

Salt 

Oxidized  Add 

Oxidized  Salt 

HCl 

KCl 

HOCl 

KOCl 

HrdrocUorIc  add 

PoCasaiam  cUoride 

Hypocblorva 
Vdd 

Potaaaium 

hypo- 
cUorite 

H(CN) 

Iljrdro  cyanic  acid 

K(CN) 

HO(CN) 

Cyanic  add 

(unknown) 

KO(CN) 

Potaaaium  cyaaate 

Rektion  to  Organic  Compounds. — ^It  is  a  striking  fact  that  whenever 
an  organic  animal  or  vegetable  substance  containiilg  nitrogen  is  heated 
with  metallic  sodium  the  sodium  compound  of  cyanogen  is  formed. 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  all  such  organic  nitrogen  is  present 
in  the  form  of  the  cyanogen  grouping  but  simply  that  on  decomposi- 
tion, under  these  conditions,  nitrogen  and  carbon  leave  the  compound, 
combined  in  this  way.  This  reaction  is  used  as  a  test  for  nitrogen  in 
protein  substances  and  may  easily  be  made  with  such  material  as  hair^ 
gdaiiny  egg  dibumin.  etc.  It  is  also  the  basis  of  the  commercial  method 
for  making  potassium  ferrocyanide,  K4Fe(CN)6,  which  is  prepared  by 
heating  substances  containing  nitrogen,  e.g.,  animal  matter  such  as 
blood,  etc.,  together  with  iron  filings  and  potassium  carbonate. 

Protein  Compounds  (C.H.O.N.)  +  Fe  +  KjCOs    >    K4Fe(CN)6 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  by  heating  with  K2COS  is  converted  into 
potassium  cyanide,  KCN,  and  potassium  cyanate,  KOCN,  and  by 
oxidation  with  bromine  or  potassium  bichromate  yields  potassium 
ferricyanide,  KjFe(CN)6.  It  is  thus  the  starting  point  for  all  of  the 
cyanogen  compounds. 

Whether  the  true  place  to  study  these  compounds  is  in  organic  or 
inorganic  chemistry  will  not  be  considered.  As  they  have  probably 
been  taken  up  in  connection  with  inorganic  qualitative  analysis  they 
will  simply  be  mentioned  in  order  to  introduce  the  alkyl  cyanogen 
compounds  which  we  shall  now  study.  Later,  however,  all  of  the  above 
mentioned  cyanogen  compounds  together  with  sulphur  analogues  will 
be  discussed  in  detail  (p.  408). 
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Free  Cyanogen. — When  mercuric  oxide  is  heated,  oxygen  is  set  free 
as  a  gas  and  metallic  mercuiy  is  left.  A  similar  change  occurs  when 
mercuric  cyanide  is  heated.  Mercury  is  left  and  a  gas  is  given  off 
which  is  extremely  poisonous,  colorless,  soluble  in  water,  and  which 
burns  with  a  blue  flame.  This  substance  is  known  as  cyanogen  and 
has  the  composition  (CN)2. 


2HgO 

Mercuric 
oxide 


+    sHg    +    0» 

Mercury        Oxyfen 


(CN),    +    Hg    *■ 

Cyanofen  Mercury 


Hg(CN), 


cyaiiide 


Cyanogen  Radical. — As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
cyanogen  substitution  products  of  the  hydrocarbons  are  formed  when 
alkyl  halides  are  treated  with  potassium  cyanide.  These  compounds 
contain  cyanogen  as  a  substituting  group  or  radical  analogous  to  the 
halogen  elements,  and  the  radicals,  methyl  (CHg)  amino  (NHi),  hy- 
droxyl  (OH),  etc.  A  striking  difiference  between  the  radical  cyano- 
gen and  the  methyl,  amino  and  hydroxyl  radicals  is  that  the  cyanogen 
radical  is  known  in  the  free  condition.  The  free  substance,  the  gas 
cyanogen,  probably  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  radical  cyanogen 
that  a  molecule  of  oxygen  does  to  the  atom. 

Methyl  Cyanide     CHr-CN     Cyano  Methane 

When  methyl  iodide  is  treated  with  potassium  cyanide  a  comi>ound 
with  the  composition  C2H3N  is  formed  by  a  simple  reaction  of  metathe- 
sis. As  this  and  many  other  reactions  prove  that  both  the  methyl  and 
the  cyanogen  radicals  are  present  in  the  compound  we  express  the 
reaction, 


CHr- (I  +  K)— CN 

Methyl  iodide 


CHr-CN  +  KI 

Methyl  cyanide 


Carbon  Linked  to  Carbon. — Do  we  know,  however,  that  the  cyano- 
gen carbon  is  linked  to  the  methyl  carbon  or  is  the  nitrogen  the  linking 
atom?  When  methyl  cyanide  is  boiled  with  water  or  alkalies  acetk 
acid  and  ammonia  are  formed.  In  acetic  acid,  as  we  shall  show  later, 
there  are  two  carbon  atoms,  the  same  as  in  methyl  cyanide,  and  the 
two  carbons  are  linked  together.  Therefore,  in  methyl  cyanide  the 
cyanogen  carbon  is  linked  directly  to  the  methyl  carbon. 


CH,— CN 

Methyl  cyanide 


+    2H0H 


CH^COOH    +     NH, 

Actic  >eld  A. 
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Add  Nitriles. — This  is  a  general  reaction  of  alkyl  cyanides  or  of 
any  similar  cyanogen  substitution  product  so  that  whenever  organic 
acids  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  are  formed  from  cy- 
anogen compounds  we  know  that  the  carbon  of  the  cyanogen  and  not 
the  nitrogen  is  the  joining  link.  Because  of  this  definite  relation  to 
acids  the  cyanides  are  known  also  and  more  generally  as  acid  nitrUes, 

Relation  to  Amines. — When  the  alkyl  cyanides  are  treated  with 
nascent  hydrogen  an  alkyl  amine  is  formed  in  which  the  alkyl  radical 
has  one  carbon  more  than  the  alkyl  radical  of  the  cyanide. 

CHr-CN  +  2H,        >        CHs— CHj— NH2 

MeUiTl  Ethyl  amine 

cyanide 

This  is  a  general  method  for  preparing  amines,  and  affords  another  proof 
that  carbon  is  linked  to  carbon  in  the  alkyl  cyanides. 

n.  ISO-CYANIDES    R— NsC  OR  R— N=C 
ISO-NITRILES  OR  CARBYLAMmES 

Action  of  Alkyl  Halides  and  Silver  Cyanide. — The  compounds 
formed  by  the  reaction  of  alkyl  halides  with  metal  cyanides  exhibit  a 
new  and  peculiar  case  of  somerism.  When  silver  cyanide,  instead  of 
potassium  cyanide,  acts  upon  an  alkyl  halide  there  is  formed  a  com- 
pound of  the  same  composition  as  methyl  cyanide,  viz.,  C2H3N,  but 
with  distinctly  different  properties,  *.e.,  an  isomeric  compound.  It  is 
known  therefore  as  methyl  iso-cyanide.  The  explanation  of  the  iso- 
merism of  these  two  compounds  is  furnished  by  the  character  of  the 
products  which  they  yield  when  decomposed  with  water.  We  have 
proven  that  in  methyl  cyanide  the  methyl  carbon  atom  is  linked  to  the 
cyanogen  carbon  atom, 

CHjCN  +   2H,0         >        CH3COOH   +   NH3 

ICetliyl  cyanide  Acetic  acid 

In  the  products  of  this  reaction  the  two  carbons  remain  linked  together 
in  one  compound  while  the  nitrogen  breaks  away  from  the  carbon  and 
forms  ammonia. 

Nitrogen  Linked  to  Carbon. — Now  when  the  isomeric  compound, 
formed  with  silver  cyanide  and  the  methyl  halide,  is  decomposed  with 
water  the  nitrogen  of  the  cyanogen  remains  linked  to  the  methyl  carbon 
in  the  form  of  methyl  amine  and  the  other  product  contains  the  cyano- 
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gen  carbon  atom  which  has  broken  away  from  the  nitrogen.  The  re- 
action is 

CHj— NC  +  2H2O        ^        CHj— NH2  +  H— COOH 

Methyl  Metfa^  aaUne  Ponnic  add 

iBo-cyanide 

If  there  is  no  change  in  the  linking  of  the  other  elements  to  the 
methyl  carbon  atom  the  formation  of  methyl  amine,  in  which  we  know 
the  methyl  carbon  is  linked  to  nitrogen,  proves  that  in  the  metii^ 
iso-cyanide  the  methyl  carbon  atom  is  linked  to  the  nitrogen  atom.  We 
should  compare  with  this  the  formation  of  amines  from  the  alkyl 
cyanides  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  as  given  on  the  preceding 
page. 

CH3— CN  +  2H2        >        CH3— CH2— NH2 

•  .  Methyl  cyanide  Ethyl  amine 

In  this  case  the  reaction  proves  that  the  methyl  carbon  is  linked 
to  the  carbon  atom  of  cyanogen  and  this  carbon  becomes  a  new  chain 
carbon  so  that  the  alkyl  radical  of  the  resulting  amine  is  one  carh$n 
richer  than  the  alkyl  radical  of  the  cyanide. 

Tests  for  Primary  Amines. — The  constitution  of  R — NC  for  the 
isocyanides  is  supported  also  by  their  synthesis  from  primary  amines. 
When  a  primary  amine,  R — NH2,  is  treated  with  chloroform  in  alkaline 
solution  an  iso-cyanide  is  formed.  Chloroform  (p.  183),  is  tii-€ldor 
methane,  CHCI3.    The  reaction  is, 

CH3— N(H2)  +  C(HCls)  +  3KOH  >  CHr-NC  +  3KCI  +  3HsO 

Methyl  Chioroform  Methyl 

amine  iso-cyanide 

The  titH>  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  primary  amine  groups  together  with  the 
one  hydrogen  atom  of  chloroform,  unite  with  the  thru  chlorine  atoms  ^ 
chloroform  to  form  hydrochloric  acid  leaving  the  carbon  atom  of  chlo- 
roform to  take  the  place  of  the  amine  hydrogens  to  form  the  iso^yaniit. 
In  the  iso-cyanide  therefore  the  methyl  carbon  atom  must  be  linked  to  tk 
nitrogen  as  it  is  in  methyl  amine.  The  reaction  becomes  a  sped&c 
test  for  primary  amines  inasmuch  as  two  amine  hydrogens  are  neccr 
sary  to  supplement  the  one  of  chloroform  and  form  hydrochloric  add 
with  the  three  chlorine  atoms  present.  As  secondary  amines  have  only 
one  remaining  amine  hydrogen  atom  and  tertiary  amines  have  ne 
remaining  amine  hydrogen  atom  neither  of  these  classes  of  amines  air 
able  to  form  isocyanides  with  chloroform.    The  fact  is   that  onir 
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primary  amines  do  so  react  and  the  reaction  is  a  positive  proof  that  the 
compound  is  of  this  class. 

Hofmann's  Iso-cyanide  or  Lso-iiitrile  Reaction. — As  the  iso-cyanides 
have  a  very  characteristic  odor,  their  formation  is  easily  detected  and 
the  reaction  is  used  as  a  test  for  primary  amines. 

It  was  discovered  by  Hofaiaim  and  is  therefore  known  as  the  Hof- 
mann  iso-cyanide  or  iso-nitrile  reaction.  In  this  connection  the  other 
tests  for  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  amines  should  be  recalled 
(pp.  S9-6i). 

Iso-nitriles,  Carbyhunines. — The  alkyl  cyanides  because  of  tJieir 
relations  to  acids  are  known  as  acid  nitriles;  methyl  cyanide  by  hydrol- 
ysis yields  acetic  add  and  it  is  thus  known  also  as  acetic  nitrile.  The 
iso-cyanides  being  isomeric  with  the  nitriles  are  also  termed  iso- 
nitriles.  Another  name  is  sometimes  used  because  of  their  amine 
relationship,  viz.,  carbyl-amine ;  methyl  iso-cyanide,  CHs — NC, 
being  methyl  carbyhunine.  The  lower  alkyl-iso-cyanides  are  liquids 
with  a  very  strong  disagreeable  odor.  They  are  readily  hydrolized  by 
water  but  form  salts  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  also  with  silver  cyanide. 

Nitrogen  Carbon  Linkage. — ^From  their  relationship  to  primary 
amines  both  by  decomposition  and  by  synthesis  the  constitution  of  the 
isocyanides  is  proven  to  be  R — NC.  Taking  methyl  cyanide  and 
methyl  iso-cyanide  for  illustration  the  formulas  of  these  isomeric 
compounds  are 

CHr— C^N  CH3— NiliC  or  CHs— N--C 

Methyl  cyanide  If  eUiyl  iso-cyanide 

The  exact  nature  of  the  linkage  of  the  nitrogen  between  two  carbons  in 
the  isocyanide  has  been  explained  in  two  ways. 

The  first  and  until  recently  the  accepted  view  is  that  in  the  cyanides 
nitrogen  is  trivaleni  while  in  the  iso-cyanides  it  is  petUavaletU  as  shown  in 
the  above  formulas.  This  is  in  accord  with  our  assumption  that  in 
organic  compounds  carbon  is  ietravaletU,  It  also  agrees  with  facts  in 
regard  to  the  element  nitrogen  for  we  know  that  nitrogen  frequently 
changes  valence  from  three  to  five. 

Bivalent  Carbon. — Recent  work  on  some  derivatives  of  methane 
containing  phenyl  groups,  related  to  the  hydrocarbon  benzene  to  be 
considered  in  Part  II,  have  led  to  the  view  that  carbon  is  not  always 
ieiravakfU  but  that  it  may  be  trivatent  or  bivalent.  If  in  the  isocyanides 
nitrogen  remains  irivalerU  then  carbon  must  become  bivalent  or  else 
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the  four  valencies  of  the  carbon   are  not  all  satisfied,  i.e.,   it  is 
unsaturated.    Methyl  iso-cyanide  may  be  either  of  the  following: 

CH,— N  X  CH3— N-  C  CH3— N  -  C~= 

Pentavalent  N.  Trivalent  N.  Trivalent  N. 

Tetravalent  C.  Bivalent  C.  Tetra-valent 

unsaturated  C. 

Two  reactions  of  the  iso-cyanides  have  been  used  as  supporting 
either  of  the  last  two  formulas.  Methyl  isocyanide  forms  a  compound, 
CH3 — N=:C^Cl2,  which  in  turn  by  means  of  silver  oxide  yields  meth^ 
iso-cyanate  the  constitution  of  which  is  CH3 — N  i==  C  =  O  as  we  shall 
presently  show.  These  reactions  are  analogous  to  similar  ones  which 
occur  with  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  a  compound  in  which  carbon  is 
considered  as  bivalent. 

CH3— N— C  CH3— N--C--CI2        CH,— N--C-  O 

Methyl  iso-cyanide  Di-chloride  Methyl  iso-cyaiuite 

O-C  0=C  -CI2  0-C^O 

Carbon  monoxide  Carbonyl  chloride  Carbon  dioxide 

However,  as  other  recent  work  has  shown  that  oxygen  may  some- 
times be  tetravalent  as  well  as  bivalent,  the  above  relationships  between 
carbon  monoxide,  carbonyl  chloride  and  carbon  dioxide  are  possible 
of  another  explanation,  viz.,4:hat  the  valence  of  oxygen  changes  while  thai 
of  carbon  remains  constant  as  tetravalent.  In  regard  to  the  unsaturated 
condition  of  the  carbon  by  which  two  valences  are  left  unsatisfied  we 
may  simply  say  that  such  a  condition  is  wholly  different  from  unsatu- 
ration  existing  in  compounds  containing  two  carbons  linked  together 
and  which  we  shall  study  later.  It  may  also  be  questioned  whether  the 
condition  existing  when  carbon  has  two  unsatisfied  valences  is  any 
different  from  that  which  exists  in  the  case  of  bivalent  carbon  possible 
of  changing  to  tetravalent.  The  whole  problem  of  the  exact  nature  of 
the  linkage  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  iso-cyanides  seems  to  be  one  connected 
with  the  change  in  valence  of  either  nitrogen  or  carbon.  If  the  nitrogea 
remains  constantly  trivalent  the  carbon  must  be  the  one  that  changes  to 
bivalent  while,  if  the  carbon  remains  tetravalent  the  nitrogen  must  change 
from  trivalent  to  pentavalent.  The  fact  that  the  iso-cyanides  show  no 
resemblance  to  ammonium  salts,  whereas  they  are  like  the  amines. 
indicates  that  it  is  probably  carbon  which  changes  and  that  in  this 
compound  it  is  bivalent. 
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m.  ALKYL  ISO-CYANATES  R— N»C»0 

XmO-CYANATES    R— &-CsN.    ISO-TmO-CYANATES    R— N  =  C=S 

The  isomerism  existing  in  the  case  of  cyanides  or  nitriles  and  iso- 
cyanides  or  iso-nitriles,  which  we  have  just  discussed,  is  found  also, 
in  part,  in  their  oxidation  products  the  iso-cyanates  and  in  analogous 
sulphur  compounds  the  thio-cyanates  and  iso-thio-cyanates.  We  have 
referred  to  the  fact  that  hydrocyanic  acid  like  hydrochloric  acid  yields 
an  oxygen  acid  which  though  unknown  itself  is  represented  by  well 
known  salts. 

H— CI  HO— CI  KO— CI 

Hydrochloric  acid  Hypochlorous  acid  Potassium  hsrpochlorite 

H— CN  HO— CN  KO— CN 

Hydrocyanic  acid  Cyanic  acid  Potassium  cyanate 

(unknown)  (knowti) 

The  alkyl  derivatives  of  this  cyanic  acid,  viz.,  alkyl  cyanates,  are  not 
known  for  reactions  which  should  yield  them  do  not  do  so  though  there 
are  obtained  derivatives  of  the  polymeric  compound  cyanuric  acid 
(p.  418).  The  isomeric  alkyl  compounds  or  alkyl  iso-cyanates  are, 
however,  known.  These  compounds  may  be  made  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  corresponding  alkyl  iso-cyanides. 

CHs—NsC  or  CH3— N=C  +  O  • >    CH3~N=C  =  0 

Metliyl  iso-cyanide  Methyl  iso-cyanate 

The  constitution  of  the  alkyl  iso-cyanates  has  been  established  as  above 
by  the  following  facts. 

When  hydrolized  they  yield  alkyl  amines  in  which  the  alkyl  radical 
is  linked  to  nitrogen;  and  they  may  be  made,  as  previously  stated  (p.  72), 
from  the  iso-cyanides  through  the  dichloride  by  means  of  silver  oxide, 

CH3  -  N  =  C  +  CI2       >  CH3— N  =  C  =  CI2 

Methyl  iso-cyanide  Di-chloride 

CH, -N  =  C  =  CI, +  Ag,0        >        CHr-N=C=0 

Di-chloride  Methyl  iso-cyanate 

This  relationship  has  already  been  discussed  in  connection  with  its 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  existence  of  bivalent  carbon  in  the  iso- 
cyanides. 

Thio-Compounds. — In  inorganic  chemistry  we  know  compounds  in 
which  oxygen  acids  and  salts  have  an  oxygen  atom  replaced  by  sul* 
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phur  yielding  ihio  compounds.  The  most  common  example  of  this  is 
the  case  of  tfaio-sulphuric  acid  and  thio-su^hates. 

HO— SOa— OH  HS— SOj— OH  NaS— SOj— ONa 

Sulphuric  acid  Thto-sulphuric  add  Sodium  tliio-«iilphftte 

This  same  substitution  of  sulphur  for  oxygen  occurs  in  the  case  of  cyanic 
acid  and  its  salts,  e.g.,  potasshim  thio-qranate  and  ammonium  tbio- 
C3ranate  used  as  reagents  in  testing  for  ferric  iron. 

HO— C  =  N  HS— C  =  N 

Cyanic  acid  Tliio-cyanic  add 

KO— CsN  KS— CsN 

Potassium  cyanate  Potassium  tbio-cyanatc 

NH4O— C  =  N  (NHOS— C  =  N 

Ammonium  cyanate  Ammonium  thio-cyanate 

Alkyl  Thio-cyanates ;  Alkyl  Iso-tluo-cyanate& — In  the  alkyl  deriva- 
tives of  thio-cyanic  acid  we  again  have  isomerism  exactly  analogous  to 
that  in  the  unknown  cyanates  and  the  known  iso-cyanates. 

R— CsN  RO— CsN  RS— CsN 

Alkyl  cyanides  Alkyl  cyanates  Alkyl  thlo-cyanntos 

(unknown) 

R— N=CorR— N=C         R— N=C=0  R— N=C  =  S 

Alkyl  iso-cyanides  Alkyl  iso-cyanates  ADcyl  iso-thio-cynaatss 

Alkyl  derivatives  of  these  cyanate  compounds  in  which  the  alkyl  radical 
is  derived  from  a  saturated  hydrocarbon  of  the  methane  series  are  not 
of  any  special  importance.  When,  however,  we  study  another  series  of 
hydrocarbons  known  as  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  we  shall  find  im- 
portant derivatives  which  occur  in  nature.  We  shall  then  refer  to  this 
study  of  the  general  relationships  which  we  have  here  discussed. 


(E)   NITRO   COMPOUNDS   R— NOj 

NITROSO   COMPOUNDS   R— NO 

When  ammonia  is  oxidized  nitric  acid  is  the  result  if  the  reaction 
is  carried  to  its  limit,  but  less  complete  oxidation  produces  nitrous  add. 

Nitro  Substitution  Products.— Nitric  acid  is  HO— NOs  and  ni- 
trous add  is  HO — NO.  If  these  are  reduced  ammonia  is  the  result. 
When  the  silver  salt  of  nitrous  acid  acts  upon  an  alkyl  halide  a  reaction 
occurs  similar  to  that  of  potassium  cyanide  upon  the  alkyl  halides. 
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and  a  compound  is  formed  in  which  the  halogen  of  the  halide  is  replaced 
by  the  group  NOi. 

CH^(I  +  Ag)N02        >        CHr-NO,  +  Agl 

Methyl  SQver  Nitro  methane 

iodide  nitrite 

This  group  ( — NO2),  is  the  residue  of  nitric  acid,  HO — NO2,  left  when 
the  acid  hydroxyl  is  removed.  It  is  known  as  the  nitro  group,  and 
compounds  containing  it  as  nilro  compounds.  Some  of  the  higher 
paraffin  hydrocarbons  3rield  nitro  compounds  when  heated  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  under  pressure  by  the  reaction 

R— (H   +   HO)— NO2        >        R— NO2 

Hydrocarbon  Nitro  componnd 

In  the  paraffin  series  this  reaction  and  the  products  formed  are  not  of 
especial  importance  but  we  shall  find  that  in  the  benzene  or  carbo- 
cyclic  series  the  nitro  compounds  are  easUy  formed  directly  from  the 
hydrocarbons  by  action  of  nitric  acid  and  they  are  very  important 
compounds.  When  nitro  methane  is  reduced  by  nascent  hydrogen  the 
nilro  group,  ( — NO^),  the  nitric  acid  residue,  is  reduced  to  the  ammania 
residue,  ( — NH2).    The  result  is  an  alkyl  amine. 

CHr-NO,  +  3H2        >        CHjr—NH,  +  2H2O 

Nitro  methane  Amino  methane 

Methyl  amine 

This  is  one  of  the  general  methods  of  forming  primary  amines. 

Nitroso  Compounds. — When  nitrous  acid  itself,  HO — NO,  acts 

u|K>n  a  tertiary  hydrocarbon  group,  i.e.,  the  group  R-^CH  the  hydro- 

R^ 
gen  of  the  tertiary  carbon  group  is  removed  together  with  hydroxyl 
of  the  nitrous  acid,  and  a  compound  is  formed  containing  the  nitrous 
acid  residue  ( — NO)  known  as  the  nitroso  group.    These  compounds 
are  analogous  to  nitro  methane,  but  contain  one  oxygen  less. 

R.  Rs,^ 

R^C(H  +  HO)NO       >        R^C— NO  +  ftO 

Tertiary  Nitroeo 

hydrocarbon  componnd 

A  similar  reaction  takes  place  also  as  we  have  recently  discussed  (p. 
61)  with  the  secondary  amine  group,  the  product  in  this  case  being 
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known  as  a  nitroso  amine.  In  both  cases  the  reaction  is  with  the  one 
remaining  hydrogen  linked  to  carbon  or  nitrogen. 

'>N(H  +  HO)  NO        >  ^N— NO 

Secondary  Nitroso 

amine  amine 

Nitroso  compounds,  like  the  nitro  compounds,  are  converted  into 
amines  by  reduction  with  hydrogen. 

(F)  METALLIC   ALKYL   COMPOUNDS— ORGANO-METALLIC 

COMPOUNDS 

L  ZINC  ALKYLS   Zn— R2  ALKYL  ZINC  HALIDES  R— Za— I 

Still  one  more  class  of  alkyl  derivatives  should  be  mentioned  in 
this  part  of  our  study.  These  are  compounds  of  the  alkyl  radicals  with 
metals,  and  are  known  in  general  as  organo-meiallic  compounds,  A 
large  number  of  metals  form  compounds  of  this  kind,  and  the  ease  of 
formation  seems  to  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  position  of  the  metal 
in  the  periodic  system.  Compounds  of  the  alkali  metals  with  organic 
radicals  have  not  been  isolated,  but  they  probably  exist  as  intermedi- 
ate products  and  also  as  double  compounds  with  other  metallic  alkyl 
compounds.  The  two  groups  of  these  compounds  which  we  shall 
briefly  consider  are  those  of  zinc  and  magnesium. 

When  zinc  acts  upon  alkyl  iodides  in  the  Franldand  reaction  (p. 
16),  the  final  product,  is  a  hydrocarbon  composed  of  two  of  the  alkyl 
radicals  linked  together. 

CHj— (I  +  Zn  +  I)— CHs        >        CHr-CHa  +  Znl, 

Methyl  Ethane 

iodide 

Two  intermediate  products  of  this  reaction  can  be  isolated,  and  they 
have  been  shown  to  have  the  composition  CHs — Zn — I,  methyl  zinc 
odide  and  Zn(CH3)2,  zinc  methyl.    The  reactions  are: 

2CH3— I  +  2Zn        ►        2CH8— Zn— I 

Methyl  Methyl  sine 

iodide  iodide 

2CH3— Zn— I        >        Zn(CH,),  +  Znl, 

Methyl  zinc  iodide  Zinc  methyl 

The  zinc  methyl  then  reacts  with  methyl  iodide  as  follows: 

Zn(CH3)2  +  iCHsI        >        iCH,— CH,  +  Znl, 

Zinc  methyl  Ethane 
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Also  the  zinc  methyl  may  react  with  water  when  a  lower  hydrocarbon 
is  formed,  viz.,  the  one  corresponding  to  the  alkyl  radical,  in  this 
case  mefliane. 

Zn(CHs)2  +  2H2O        >        2CH4  +  Zn(0H)2 

^nc  methyl  Metliane 

Writing  out  these  reactions  together  in  order  to  make  it  clear  we  have: 

1.  2CHj— I  +  2Zn    y    2CHa— Zn— I    > 

Methyl  Methyl  xinc 

iodide  iodide 

Znlj     +     Zn(CH8)2  +  (2H2O)    >      2CH4    +  Zn(0H)2 

Zinc  Methane 

methyl 

2.  2CH3— I  +  2Zn    ►    2CHr- Zn— I    ► 

Methyl  Methyl  zinc 

iodide  iodide 

Znl,  +  Zn(CH3)2  +  {2CHr-l)  ►  2CH3— CH3  +  Znlj 

Zinc  Ethane 

methyl 

Frankland  Reaction  or  Synthesis. — The  discovery  of  the  zinc 
alkyls  was  made  by  Frankland  in  1850  and  the  reactions  and  syntheses 
above  are  known  as  the  Frankland  Reaction. 

n.  ALKYL  MAGNESIUM  HALIDES  R— Mg— I 

Grignard  Reaction. — The  magnesium  alkyl  compounds  had  been 
known  but  not  used  in  synthetic  reactions  until  1899  when  Barbier 
and  in  1900  Grignard  used  them  in  this  way.  Since  then  the  applica- 
tions of  the  general  reaction  have  been  very  numerous.  It  is  known  as 
the  Grignard  Reaction  and  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 

2C2H8— I  +  2Mg       >        2C2H6— Mg— I^ 

Ethyl  Ethyl  magnesium  iodide 

iodide  Grignard  reagent 

With  water  the  ethyl  magnesium  iodide  yields  the  hydrocarbon  cor- 
responding to  the  alkyl  radical  just  as  in  the  Frankland  reaction,  as 
follows: 

2C2H6— Mg— I  +  2H2O    >    2C2H6  +  Mgl2  +  Mg(0H)2 

Ethyl  magnesium  Ethane 

iodide 

1  This  compound  is  prepared  in  an  ether  solution,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  ether 
enters  into  the  product  and  that  the  formula  is  probably  not  the  simple  magnesium 
alkyl.  halide,  but  is 


C2H6V        /Mg— C,H 


,2X1 6V  yl^ 

;.h/    ^i 


I 
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With  compounds  containing  the  carbonyl  group  (=C0),  such  as  alde- 
hydes, ketones  or  acid  chlorides  the  alkyl  magnesium  halides  react  as 
follows: 

0(MgI 

CHr-C=0  +  CHr-Mg— I  >  CHr-C— CH,  +  HO)— H > 


CHa  CHa 

Acetone 

OH 


CH,— C— CH,  +  Mg  (OH)  I 


CH, 

Tertiary  batyl 
mlconol 

These  general  reactions  of  the  organo-metallic  compounds  in  the 
Frankland  reaction  and  the  Grignard  reaction,  especially  the  latter,  are 
applicable  with  modifications  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  so  that  by  means 
of  them  alkyl  radicals  may  be  introduced  into  various  desired  positions. 
A  further  discussion  of  these  reactions,  at  this  time,  is  not  necessary 
or  desirable  in  this  work,  but  they  wUl  be  referred  to  in  connection 
with  certain  compounds  where  they  are  especially  important. 

(G)  MONO-HYDROXYL  SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS- 
ALCOHOLS 

GENERAL 

We  come  now  to  a  series  of  compounds  which  has  in  it  many  wdl- 
known  substances,  and  to  which  the  class  name  of  alcohols  has  been  given. 
The  two  most  common  representatives  of  the  series  are  ordinary  alco- 
hol or  grain  alcohol  and  wood  alcohol.  Both  are  valuable  commercial 
substances,  the  former  being  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  fermented 
grain  or  fruit,  the  latter  by  the  distillation  of  wood,  hence  their  names. 
The  composition  and  empirical  formulas  of  the  two  are  similar,  viz.. 

Alcohol,  CtHsO  Wood  mlcohol*  CH4O  'v. 

Taking  ordinary  alcohol  as  typical  of  the  entire  series  we  may  ask,  how 
is  it  S3aithesized,  how  does  it  react  with  other  substances,  and  what  do 
these  reactions  show  as  to  its  constitution? 
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Alcohol  not  an  Oxide. — ^In  the  first  place  the  composition  of  alco- 
hol, CsH^,  is  striking,  in  that  it  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
exactly  the  same  ratio  as  in  ethane,  and  in  addition  to  this  one  atom  of 
oxygen.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  alcohol  is  a  simple  oxide 
of  the  hydrocarbon  ethane,  ue.f  (CtHf)0.  Can  we  say,  however,  that 
ethane,  or  the  ethane  grouping  itself  is  present  in  the  molecule  of  al- 
cohol, i,e.,  are  the  six  hydrogen  atoms  in  alcohol  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  carbon  as  they  are  in  ethane?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  show 
positive  proof  that  some  other  constitution  is  supported  by  facts? 
Several  reactions  do  give  this  latter  proof. 

Reftction  of  Alcohol  and  Sodium. — ^When  metallic  sodium  acts  on 
alcohol,  hydrogen  gas  is  set  free  and  a  new  compound  known  as  sodium 
alcoholate  is  formed.  The  amount  of  hydrogen  evolved  is  in  the  ratio 
of  1.008  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen  to  23.0  parts  of  sodium.  That  is, 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  set  free,  and  one  atom  of  sodium  takes  its  place 
in  the  alcohol  molecule.  The  composition  of  the  new  compound  is 
CsHiNaO.  The  important  fact  for  our  present  consideration  is  that 
only  one  hydrogen  is  ever  thus  removed  by  sodium.  Our  proof  that  the 
six  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  ethane  are  all  alike  in  their  relation  to  carbon 
is  in  the  fact  that  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  or  six  of  them  are  possible 
of  substitution  by  chlorine.  Also  when  only  one  hydrogen  is  thus  sub- 
stituted by  chlorine  it  makes  no  difference  which  one  of  the  six  is  re- 
placed for  only  one  mono-chlor  ethane,  CsHsCl,  is  known  (p.  11). 
In  alcohol  it  has  never  been  possible  to  remove  more  than  one  hydrogen 
by  means  of  sodium.  Plainly,  then,  one  of  the  six  hydrogen  atoms  in 
alcohol  is  different  from  the  other  five.  This  might  be  indicated  by  writing 
the  formula  C2HJIO,  and  the  reaction 

CtHsHO  +  Na        >        CHsNaO  +  H 

Alcohot  Sodlttm 

•IcohoUte 

Now  this  reaction  of  alcohol  and  sodium  is  strikingly  similar  to  the 
reaction  of  water  and  sodium.    We  write  this  latter  reaction: 

H-O— H  +  Na       >       Na— OH  +  H 

Wattff  Sodlttin 

bydroxld* 

Water  is  considered  as  a  Combination  of  hydrogen  and  the  group 
( — OH).  There  is,  however,  probably  no  difference  in  the  hydrogen 
atoms,  either  one  of  them  being  removable,  the  other  remaining  in 
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combination  with  oxygen  as  OH.  That  is,  water  is  H — O — H.  If  then 
the  similarity  of  the  reaction  of  alcohol  and  water  indicates  that  the 
two  compounds  are  similar  in  constitution  the  hydrogen  atom  of  alco- 
hol which  is  replaceable  by  sodium  is  linked  to  the  oxygen  rather  than 
to  the  carbon.    We  may  express  this  in  our  formula  by 

H    H 


C2H6— O— H        or        H— C— C— OH 


Alcohol 


H    H 


Reaction  of  Alcohol  and  Phosphorus  Tri-chloride, — Three  other 
reactions  also  prove  that  in  alcohol  we  have  the  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen in  the  same  grouping  as  in  water,  i.e.y  as  ( — O — H).  Two  of  these 
reactions  are  with  the  chlorides,  or  other  halogen  compounds  of  phos- 
phorus. Using  the  chlorides  for  illustration  there  are  two  chlorides 
of  phosphorus,  viz.,  PCI3,  phosphorus  tri-chloride  and  PCI5,  phos- 
phorus penta-chloride.  The  first  one,  phosphorus  tri-chloride,  reacts 
with  water  as  follows: 


or 


3H,0 
3H-O-H 

Water 


+       PCI, 


+       PCI, 

Phosphorus 
tri-chloride 


^    3HCI     +     H,PO, 


3HCI 

Hydrogen 
chlonde 


+     P(OH), 

PhosphoFOus 
add 


The  chlorine  of  the  phosphorus  tri-chloride  takes  the  place  of  the  hy- 
droxyl  group  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  phosphorus  removes  the 
hydroxyl  and  unites  with  it  forming  an  hydroxyl  compound,  «.«., 
P(0H)3  or  HsPOa,  phosphorous  acid.  When  phosphorus  tri-chloride 
reacts  with  alcohol  the  products  of  the  reaction  are  found  to  be  ethyl 
chloride  and  phosphorous  acid,  and  we  may  write  the  reaction : 


3C2H6O  +       PCI3 

3C2HB-OH       +       PCI3 

Alcohol 


3CJH5— ci     + 

3C,H5— Cl      + 

Bthyl  chloride 


H,PO, 
P(OH), 

Phocphorovt 
acid 


The  two  reactions  then  of  phosphorus  tri-chloride  with  water  and  with 
alcohol  are  exactly  analogous.  Phosphorous  acid  is  formed  in  both 
cases  due  to  the  union  of  phosphorus  with  the  (OH)  group.  In  the 
case  of  water  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  is  the  other  product, 
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while  with  alcohol  it  is  a  compound  of  the  radical  ethyl  and  chlorine. 
If  then  we  are  correct  in  considering  water  as  hydrogen  linked  to  hy- 
droxyl,  i.e.,  H — OH  alcohol  must  be  ethyl  linked  to  hydfoxyl,  i.e., 
CjHs — OH.  The  hydrogen  in  the  water  becomes  the  radical  ethyl  in 
alcohol,  and  the  hydroxyl  group  is  common  to  both. 

When  the  other  chloride  of  phosphorus,  phosphorus  penta-chloride 
PCU  reacts  with  water  a  reaction  takes  place,  in  which  it  is  probable 
that  two  chlorine  atoms  from. the  penta-chloride  exchange  places  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  water,  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  thus 
formed. 


H— O— H       +       PCU       -r-^       H— CI    CI— H     +     POCls 

Water  Phosphorus  Phosphoms 

ponU-chloride  ozy -chloride 

Now  with  ethyl  alcohol  an  exactly  analogous  reaction  occurs  and  the 
products  are  phosphorus  oxy-chloride,  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
chloride  of  the  alkyl  radical  ethyl.  It  must  be,  therefore,  that  the  radical 
ethyl  in  alcohol  occupies  the  place  of  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in 
water,  the  other  hydrogen  remaining  as  part  of  the  hydroxyl  group. 
The  reaction  is  then, 

C2H5— O— H  +  PCU        — ^        C2HB— CI    CI— H  +  POCI3 

Alcohol  Bthyl 

chloride 

These  two  reactions  of  the  chlorides  (or  other  halogen  compounds)  of 
phosphorus  are  characteristic  of  all  compounds  containing  the  hy- 
droxyl group,  and  are  used  as  proof  of  the  presence  of  this  group. 

Reaction  of  Alcohol  and  Hydrobromic  Acid. — The  third  reaction 
which  proves  the  presence  of  the  hydroxyl  group  in  alcohol  is  with  the 
halogen  binary  acids.  When  hydrochloric,  or  better  hydrobromic  or 
hydriodic  acid,  acts  upon  hot  alochol  a  partial  decomposition  of  the 
alcohol  takes  place  and  the  ethyl  halide  and  water  are  formed 

C2H5~(OH  +  H)— Br  ~Z::!  C2H5— (Br  +  H)— OH 

Alcohol  Ethyl  bromide 

This  reaction  proves  even  more  conclusively  that  water  and  alcohol 
are  analogous  compounds  for  in  it  the  water  is  formed  by  exchanging 
the  ethyl  radical  for  hydrogen. 

Synthesis  of  Alcohol  from  Alkyl  Halides. — This  is  shown  also  in 
the  converse  way  by  the  fact  that  in  the  reaction  as  given  only  a  portion 
of  the  alcohol  is  converted  into  ethyl  bromide  because  when  a  certain 
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amount  of  water  has  been  formed  the  reaction  reverses  and  the  water 
reacts  upon  the  ethyl  bromide  reforming  alcohol  and  hydrobromic  add. 
The  reaction  is  therefore  written  with  the  double  arrow  which  indicates 
its  reversible  character.  If,  in  the  reverse  reaction,  some  alkali,  NaOH, 
is  added  with  the  water  then  the  hydrobromic  acid  formed  is  neutral- 
ized to  sodium  bromide  and  the  reaction  therefore  proceeds  in  one 
direction  until  all  of  the  ethyl  bromide  is  decomposed  and  converted 
into  alcohol.  This  gives  us  a  general  method  of  synthesizing  alcohols 
from  alkyl  halides. 

R— (X  +  H)— OH  (+NaOH)        >        R— OH  +  NaX  +  H,0 

All^rl  An  ) 

lulid«  alcohol 

The  general  discussion  of  such  a  reversible  reaction  and  the  methods  of 
controlling  it  will  be  given  later  when  we  study  the  esters,  (p.  140). 
This  synthesis  of  alcohols  from  alkyl  halides  takes  place  much  better 
if  instead  of  water  we  use  another  hydroxide,  viz.,  silver  hydiozide, 
AgOH,  (moist  silver  oxide,  Ag20  +  H2O)  which  forms  an  insoluble 
silver  salt  with  the  halogen,  the  reaction  thus  proceeding  in  only  one 
direction. 

C2H4— (I  +  Ag)— OH        ►        CHfc— OH  +  Agl 

Bthyl  iodide  SUver  Alcohol 

hydroxide 

The  group  (— O — H)  whether  in  water,  H— OH,  sodium  hydnoide, 
Na— OH,  silver  hydroxide,  Ag— OH,  or  phosphorous  add,  P  =  (OH)t. 
is  a  mono-valent  group.  This  is  because  bivalent  oxygen  has  only  one 
valence  satisfied  by  hydrogen,  the  other  one  remaining  free,  giving  the 
group  a  valence  of  one.  This  group  or  radical  which  forms  inorganic 
compounds  known  as  hydroxides  is  known  in  organic  chemistr>'  as 
hydroxyX. 

Alcdiol  of  Cr]rstallization. — One  more  reaction  or  property  of  alco- 
hol which  shows  its  similarity  to  water  and  which  might,  indeed,  be 
much  more  conclusive  if  we  understood  more  thoroughly  the  way  water 
itself  acts,  is  that  alcohol  like  water  forms  crystalline  compounds  with 
certain  anhydrous  substances.  In  case  of  water  we  term  it  water 
of  crystallization,  so  we  may  call  its  analogue  alcohol  of  crystaUization. 
Calcium  chloride,  CaCU,  forms  crystals  containing  alcohol  of  crystal- 
lization. 

Water  Type  Compounds. — Alcohol  is  thus  a  compound  of  the  same 
Vi  general  character  as  water,  or  as  we  may  say,  it  belongs  to  the  water 
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type.  It  is  related  to  water  in  that  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  or 
ganic  radical.  We  may  look  upon  the  following  four  compounds  as 
belonging  to  this  type, 

Water  (hydrogen  hydroxide)  H — OH 

Bases  or  alkalies  (metal  hydroxides)  Na — OH      or    M — OH 

Adds  (oxygen  acids)  (non-metal  hydroxides)  P — (0H)8  or  NM — OH 
Alcohols  (alkyl  hydroxides)  C,H6— OH      or    R—OH 

We  shall  find  later  that  there  are  other  groups  of  organic  hydroxyl 
compounds  known  which  are  not  alcohols.  They  are  not,  however, 
simple  alkyl  hydroxides. 

Hydroxyl  Substitution  Products.— All  of  the  preceding  facts  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  alcohol  is  a  compound  in  which  the  eihyl  radical 
is  linked  to  the  hydroxyl  radical,  i,e,,  it  is  the  hydroxyl  substitution  prod- 
itct  of  ethane  or  hydroxy  ethane.  Alcohols  thus  belong  to  the  same 
general  class  of  compounds  as  the  halogen  substitution  products.  The 
relationship  between  the  hydrocarbons,  the  halogen  substitution  prod- 
ucts, alkyl  halides  and  the  hydroxyl  substitution  products,  alcohols, 
may  be  shown  as  follows: 

H    H 


Ethane  CH^— H,       CHr-CHa— H,       H— C— C— H 


H    H 
H    H 


Ethyl  chloride     CHs— CI,      CHr-CHr-Cl       H— C— C— CI 


H    H 
H    H 


Ethyl  alcohol      CHb— OH,    CHr~CHr-OH,    H— C— C— OH 


H    H 
The  general  formulas  of  these  three  groups  of  compounds  being 

(CnUtn  +  l)-H  (C  Jl2n+l)— X  (C  Jl2n+l)-0H 

Hydrocarboiw  Alkyl  luOidM  Alcohols 
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Methyl  AkohoL — ^The  alcohol  which  we  have  used  as  an  illustration 
of  the  group  is  the  ordinary  grain  alcohol  or  ethyl  alcdiol,  CsHs — OH. 
The  other  common  alcohol  is  the  one  known  as  wood  alcohol  or  methyl 
alcohol  which,  by  reactions  exactly  similar  to  those  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, has  been  proven  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  methane  that 
ethyl  alcohol  does  to  ethane. 

Methyl  alcohol,    Wood  alcohol,    Hydroxy  melhane,    CH3 — OH 
Ethyl  alcohol,       Alcohol,  Hydroxy  ethanCy        C2H6 — OH 

Homologous  Series  of  Alcohols. — ^As  hydroxyl  substitution  products 
of  the  hydrocarbons  the  alcohols  form  an  homologous  series  analogous 
to  that  of  the  alkyl  halides  or  halogen  substitution  products.  Methyl 
and  ethyl  alcohol  are  thus  the  first  two  members  of  such  a  series  de- 
rived from  the  methane  or  paraffin  hydrocarbons. 

Names  of  Alcohols. — According  to  the  old  system  of  nomenclature 
the  alcohols  were  not  named  as  hydroxyl  substitution  products,  e.g., 
ethyl  hydroxide,  thus  making  the  names  analogous  to  those  of  the  alkyl 
halides.  Instead  of  this  the  class  name,  alcohol,  was  used  together 
with  the  name  of  the  alkyl  radical  present.  In  some  of  the  higher  mem- 
bers of  the  series  the  numerical  name  for  the  radical  was  replaced  by 
a  name  derived  usually  from  the  natural  source  of  the  alcohol.  Thus 
amyl,  cetyl,  ceryl  and  myricyl  alcohols  for  the  five,  sixteen,  eighteen  and 
thirty  carbon  compounds  respectively.  According  to  the  official  no- 
menclature the  hydrocarbon  name  is  simply  changed  by  dropping  the 
finale  and  adding  the  termination  (?/,  indicating  alcohol,  thus,  methan* 
ol,  eflian-ol,  pentan-ol,  hezan-ol,  etc. 

The  more  important  normal,  primary  alcohols  of  the  series,  with 
some  of  their  physical  constants  are  given  in  Table  IX  and  in  Table  X 
are  given  the  isomeric  alcohols  related  to  prqpane  butane  and  pentanc 
with  the  number  of  known  and  possible  isomers  of  a  few  of  the  higher 
members. 

Isomerism  of  the  Alcohols. — As  they  are  hydroxyl  subs  tit  utior 
products  the  isomerism  of  the  alcohols  is  like  that  of  the  halogen  sub- 
stitution products,  alkyl  halides.  This  will  be  seen  by  examinatioc 
of  Table  X.  They  possess  the  normal  and  iso  together  with  the  pri- 
mary, secondary  and  tertiary  characters  (pp.  2  7 ,  49) .  We  have  spoken  of 
isomerism  of  this  kind  as  it  occurs  also  in  the  isomeric  hydrocarbons  as 
structural  isomerism.    In  the  case  of  the  hydrocarbons  this  isomerism  is 
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Table  IX. — Norual  Priicary  Alcohols  of 

THE  Satukated  Sekies 

Common  name 

Official  name 

Formula 

M.P. 

B.P. 

Sn.  Gr. 

at  760  m.m. 

ato* 

Methyl  alcohol 

Methanol 

CHf— OH 

64.  s' 

0.812 

Ethjd  alcohol 

Ethanol 

CHj— OH 

—  130° 

78' 

0.806 

Propyl  alcohol 

Prc^anol 

CaHr-OH 

97° 

0.817 

Butyl  alcohol 

Butanol 

C4Hr-0H 

"7° 

0.823 

Pentyl  or  amyl  al- 

cohol  

Pentanol 

C*Hii--OH 

138' 

0.820 

Hezyl  alc<Aol 

Hexanol 

CJIir-OH 

IS7' 

0833 

Heptyl  alcohol 

Heptanol 

CtHij— OH 

176' 

0.836 

Octyl  alcdiol 

Octanol 

C|Hir-OH 

I9S' 

0.839 

Noayl  alcohol 

Nonanol 

CiH,r-OH 

-     5° 

ai3' 

0.842 
at  M.P. 

Decyl  alcohol 

Decanol 

CioHji — OH 

+     7° 

*3i' 
at  15  m.m. 

0.839 

Dodec^  alcohol 

Dodecanol... . 

C„H,r~OH 

H° 

143' 

0.831 

Tetrailecyl  alcohol. . 

Tetradecanol. 

Ci4H,r-0H 

38° 

•  167' 

0.824 

Hezadecyl  or  cetyl 

alcohol 

Hezadecanol 
Octadecanol. . 

CiOIir-OH 
CiOIir-OH 

so' 
59° 

190° 

211* 

0.818 

Octadecyl  alcohol. . . 

0.813 

Ceiyl  alcohol 

Heptacosanol 

C„H«-OH 

76° 

Myricyl  alM^ol 

Triaco&tanol. . 

CioHct — OH 

86" 

0.808 

due  entirely  to  a  difference  in  the  chain  of  carbons  present  in  the  com- 
pound. In  the  case  of  the  halogen  and  hydroxyl  substitution  products 
the  hydrocarbon  chain  may  remain  the  same,  and  isomerism  may  be 
due  to  the  different  position  in  which  the  halogen  or  hydroxyl  enters  the 
chain.    To  illustrate  with  four  of  the  isomeric  pentanols. 

Pentanol-i,    CH,— CHr-CH,— CH,— CHjOH 

Pentanol-2,  CH,— CHr-CHr-CH(OH)— CH, 

2-Mefli7l  butanol-4,    CH,— CH— CHr—CHjOH 


CH 


< 


2-Mefliyl  butanol-3,    CH,— CH— CH(OH)— CH, 


CH, 
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The  above  formulas  represent  difiFerent  isomers  because  the  chain 
hydrocarbon  is  normal  or  straight  in  two  cases,  and  iso  or  branched  in 
the  others,  as  shown  in  the  vertical  pairs  of  formulas.  On  the  other 
hand  diiference  in  structure  results  because  the  hydroxyl  is  substituted 
in  a  di£ferent  carbon  group,  as  shown  in  the  horizontal  pairs  of  formulas. 

Now  the  first  kind  of  structural  isomerism  is  called  roo^  isomerism 
or  chain  isomerism  and  is  the  only  kind  present  in  the  case  of  hydrocar- 
bons. The  second  is  known  as  position  isomerism  and  is  possible  in 
all  substitution  products  of  the  hydrocarbons.  Both  are,  however, 
included  in  the  term  structural  isomerism. 

Names  of  Isomeric  Alcohols. — The  naming  of  isomeric  alcohols 
follows  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  isomeric  alkyl  halides.  In  the 
latter,  however,  the  halogen  as  well  as  the  substituting  alkyl  radical 
is  considered  as  a  substituting  group  in  the  chain  of  carbons  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  compound,  viz.,  the  longest  straight  chain  of 
carbon  atoms  present.  In  the  alcohols  the  hydroxyl  group  is  considered 
a  part  of  the  chain  name,  which,  therefore,  takes  the  alcohol  termination. 
The  position  of  the  hydroxyl  is  designated  by  a  number  as  in  other 
cases.  This  will  be  clear  from  the  following  examples  in  which  hy- 
droxyl and  chlorine  are  substituted  in  the  same  hydrocarbon  and  in 
the  same  position. 

CH,— CH— CHCl— CHa  2-Methyl  3-chlor  butane 

CH, 
CH,— CH— CH(OH)— CH,  2-Metiiyl  butan-ol-3 

CH, 

The  names  of  the  isomeric  alcohols  in  Table  X  will  thus  be  clearly  under- 
stood. The  position  isomerism  gives  rise  to  the  primary,  secondary 
and  tertiary  alcohols  characterized  by  the  groups, 

R  R 

^  I 

R_CH,— OH  R— CH— OH  R— C-OH 

PriflMuy  mlcoliolt  Secondary  alcohols 


R 

Tertiary  alcohols 

This  is  exactly  analogous  to  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  alkyl 
halides  as  discussed  under  those  compounds  (p.  47). 
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Stereo  Isomerism 

Optical  Activity, — We  come  now,  in  the  case  of  the  isomeric  alco- 
hols, to  a  new  and  most  interesting  example  of  isomerism.  The  five 
carbon  alcohol  2-methyl  butanol-i,  differs  from  the  other  seven  struc- 
turally isomeric  amyl  alcohols  not  only  in  structure,  but  also  in  other 
striking  ways.  Three  different  amyl  alcohols  are  known  all  of  which 
have  the  constitution  of  a-methyl  butanol-i.  Two  of  these  three  are 
known  as  optically  active,  all  the  other  amyl  alcohols  being  inactvK, 
Certain  substances  either  in  the  crystalline  form,  as  in  the  case  of 
quartz;  in  solution,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar;  or  in  the  liquid  form, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  alcohol  we  are  considering;  possess  this  phys- 
ical property  of  optical  activity.  This  property  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  compound  has  the  power  to  turn  or  rotate  the  plane  of  vibra- 
tion of  a  ray  of  light  that  has  been  polarized. 

Dextro,  Levo  and  Inactive  Compounds. — All  optically  active  sub- 
stances rotate  the  plane  of  polarized  light  either  in  one  direction  to  the 
right  or  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  left.  On  this  account  they  are 
known  as  right-handed  or  dextro-rotatory  and  left-handed  or  levo-rotatary. 
The  phenomenon  of  polarization  being  purely  a  physical  one  will  not 
be  discussed  here.  An  explanation  of  it  may  be  found  in  text  books 
of  physics  or  in  chemical  books  which  consider  in  detail  such  subjects 
as  the  sugars.  All  that  need  be  added  is  that  optically  active  com- 
pounds are  readily  examined  by  means  of  an  instrument  known  as  a 
polariscope  and  the  direction  of  rotation  {right  or  left)  and  the  exact 
amount  of  rotation  in  degrees  may  be  accurately  determined. 

What  we  are  concerned  with  at  this  time  is  an  explanation  on 
chemical  grounds  of  the  important  fact  that  three  amyl  alcokols^  w 
pentanolSf  are  known  all  of  which  possess  the  same  structural  JormvJia, 
viz.,  2-methyl  butanol-i ;  and  that  one  of  these  compounds  is  dextro- 
rotatory, another  is  levo-rotatory  and  the  third  one  is  inactive.  These 
three  are  different  individual  compounds  with  practically  the  same 
physical  properties  other  than  optical.  The  inactive  variety  of  2- 
methyl  butanol-i  differs,  however,  from  the  other  seven  structuralh* 
isomeric  pentanols  which  are  likewise  inactive  not  only  in  its  structure 
but  also  in  the  fact  that  by  means  of  certain  reactions  there  may  be 
obtained  from  it  both  the  dextro-rotatory  and  the  levo-rotatory  com- 
pounds. In  it,  and  in  other  inactive  compounds  of  the  same  kind 
there  are  present  equivalent  amounts  of  the  two  oppositely  active  compounds. 
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the  inactivity  being  due  to  a  balancing  of  one  activity  by  the  other.  When 
the  two  active  compounds  are  obtained,  as  above,  from  the  inactive 
one  we  say  that  the  inactive  compound  has  been  split  into  its  two 
offtfcal  components.  The  other  seven  inactive  amyl  alcohols  have 
never  been  thus  split  into  optical  components. 

Pasteur. — ^The  discovery  that  optically  active  substances  exist  in 
two  forms  dextro-rotatory,  and  levo-roiatory  and  that  the  corresponding 
inactive  compound  is  composed  of  equal  amounts  of  the  dextro  and  leyp 
and  may  be  split  into  these  two  forms,  was  made  by  Pasteur,  who, 
because  of  his  later  remarkable  work  in  the  field  of  pathology,  is  not 
generally  known  as  a  chemist.  Pasteur  made  this  discovery  during  a 
study  of  tartaric  add,  and  it  will  be  spoken  of  again  when  we  come  to 
that  compound. 

Though  we  can  thus  explain  the  existence  of  these  three  alcohols 
which  possess  the  structural  formula  of  2-methyl  butanol-i  we  do  it  in 
each  case  only  in  terms  of  the  other  two,  i,e,,  the  inactive  compound 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  dextro  and  levo  forms  and  conversely. 
How  then  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  the  two  active  isomers  and, 
therefore,  the  three  together  are  possible  with  the  same  structural 
formula? 

Theofy  of  van't  Hoff-LeBel. — ^Two  men  independently  of  each  other 
advanced  a  theory  which  explains  these  facts.  One,  a  Dutch  chemist 
by  the  name  of  van't  Ho£f,  and  the  other  a  French  chemist,  LeBel. 
On  examining  the  structural  formulas  of  optically  active  compounds 
these  men  each  saw  that  they  differed  in  a  common  way  from  all  opti- 
cally inactive  compounds  which  were  not  possible  of  being  split  into 
optical  components.  Taking  as  an  illustration  the  alcohol  with  which 
we  are  dealing,  viz.,  active  amyl  alcohol  or  2-methyl  butanol-i  we  see 
by  examining  its  formula  that  one  of  the  carbon  atoms  is  characteris- 
tically different  from  all  of  the  others. 

(H) 
(CH,— CHj)— C— (CHjOH)     2-Methyl  butanol-i 

(CH,) 

Carbon  atom  2  has  linked  to  it  a  methyl  group  ( — CHs),  a  hydrogen 
atom  ( — H),  a  primary  alcohol  group  ( — CH2OH),  and  an  ethyl  group 
(CH« — CHj — ),  i.e.,  there  are  four  different  groups  or  atoms  linked  to 
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this  one  carbon.    It  is  the  only  carbon  in  the  molecule  having  such 
relations. 

.Asymmetric  Carbon. — Now  van't  Hoff  and  LeBel  found  that  all 
optically  active  compounds  contained  at  least  one  such  carbon  atom.  They 
ascribed  the  existence  of  two  optically  active  forms  to  the  presence  in 
the  compound  of  this  unsymmetrically  related  or  asymmetric  carboD 
atom.  The  asymmetry  of  the  compounds,  in  that  one  form  is  dextro- 
rotatory the  other  levo-rotatory,  is  due  to  this  asymmetric  arrangement 
'  oi  the  molecule  in  space.  We  emphasized  the  fact  that  our  structural 
formulas  as  we  have  been  using  them  are  simply  plane  representations 
of  relationships,  and  indicate  nothing  as  to  the  arrangement  in  ^>ace  of 
the  atoms  or  groups  in  a  molecule.  The  theory  of  vanH  Hoff  and  LeBd 
considers  the  molecule  as  it  is  arranged  in  space.  The  isomerism  so 
explained  is  known  as  stereo-isomerism  or  space  isomerism. 

Stero-isomerism. — According  to  LeBel  the  simple  fact  that  a  mole- 
cule is  built  up  asymmetrically  in  space  will  explain  all  cases  of  opti- 
cally active  compounds  existing  in  the  three  forms  mentioned.  An 
arrangement  unsymmetrical  on  one'  side  would  explain  a  dextro  form 
and  the  arrangement  unsymmetrical  on  the  other  would  explain  the 
levo  form,  a  mixture  of  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of  the  two  forms 
being  inactive.  He  assumed  no  definite  arrangement  for  the  space  re- 
lations of  the  atoms  or  groups,  van't  Hoff,  however,  with  the  same 
idea,  went  a  step  further  and  devised  a  definite  geometrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  in  space  which  would  explain  the  asymmetry  and 
thus  the  three  isomeric  compounds. 

A  B  ^ 


CI^-CH, 


<iH. 


Cl^^^ 


cn 


CHOK 


Methane 

CH. 
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Tetra-hedral  Carbon. — He  assumed  that  carbon  with  its  four  equal 
valencies  exists  in  space  as  though  situated  at  the  center  of  a  regular 
tetra^hedron  with  four  lines  of  valence  each  directed  toward  an  apex. 
If  in  such  an  arrangement  the  atoms  or  groups  linked  to  a  carbon  atom 
to  form  a  molecule  are  all  alike  as  in  the  case  of  methane,  no  other  pos- 
sible form  can  be  given  to  the  molecule  than  that  given  above  in  A . 
If,  however,  as  is  true  in  the  case  of  active  amyl  alcohol  and  of  all  simi- 
lar optically  active  compounds,  the  four  groups  linked  to  a  carbon  atom 
are  all  different  the  suggested  tetrahedral  formula  shows  immediately 
how  two  and  only  two  arrangements  are  possible  as  represented  in  the 
figures  B^  and  BK  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  forms  resulting  are 
related  to  each  other  as  the  right  hand  is  to  the  left,  or  as  an  object 
is  to  its  image.  They  are  not  possible  of  being  superimposed  upon 
each  other  and  are  what  Pasteur  termed  enantiomorphic  forms  or 
enantiomorphs. 

Enantiomoiphs. — ^A  molecule  possessing  the  arrangement  in  space 
represented  by  B^  would,  because  of  its  asymmetry,  be  conceivable  of 
being  unsymmetrical  in  relation  to  polarized  light,  and  could  rotate 
the  plane,  let  us  say,  to  the  right.  A  molecule  arranged  as  in  -B', 
however,  would  necessarily  have  an  opposite  effect  uf)on  polarized 
light,  i.e.,  it  would  rotate  the  plane  to  the  left.  A  compound  composed 
of  molecules  B^  would  thus  be  dextrorotatory ^  and  one  composed  of 
molecules  B*  would  be  levo-rotatory.  If,  however,  a  compound  was  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  molecules  B^  and  B*  it  would  be  inactive 
to  polarized  light  because  the  effect  of  each  molecule  would  be  bal- 
anced by  the  effect  of  its  counterpart  molecule.  We  would  have, 
therefore,  three  compounds  possessing  exactly  the  same  structure 
but  differing  optically  because  of  the  asymmetric  nature  of  one  of 
the  carbon  atoms  present.  All  compounds,  furthermore,  which 
contained  one  or  more  asynmietric  carbons  would  as  a  result 
be  active  toward  polarized  light,  and  would  exist  in  at  least  these 
three  forms. 

This  then,  is  the  van't  Hoff-LeBel  Theory  of  Stereo-isomerism  known 
also  as  the  Theory  of  the  Asymmetric  Carbon  Atom  or  as  the  Tetrahedral 
Theory.  The  theory  is  supported  by  a  large  number  of  facts  and  has 
been  fruitful  in  leading  to  new  discoveries.  We  shall  find  cases  of 
stereo-isomerism  in  several  of  the  classes  of  compounds  which  we  shall 
study  and  some  of  our  most  common  substances,  such  as  lactic  acid, 
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tartaric  acid  and  the  sugars,  can  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  this 
theory.  It  is  one  of  the  several  fundamental  conceptions  on  which  the 
whole  structure  of  organic  chemistry  rests.  The  methods  by  which 
the  inactive  form  of  stereo-isomeric  compounds  may  be  separated 
into  its  optical  components  will  also  be  considered  at  length  when  we 
study  tartaric  acid  as  it  was  in  connection  with  his  epoch-making 
investigation  on  this  substance  that  Pasteur  first  made  such  a 
separation. 

Alcohols,  General  Methods  of  Preparation. — The  general  methods 
for  the  preparation  of  the  alcohols,  so  far  as  they  involve  compK>unds 
which  we  have  already  studied,  resolve  into  one  method  which  has 
been  discussed  already  in  connection  with  the  proof  that  alcohols  are 
hydroxyl  substitution  products  of  the  hydrocarbons.  This  is  the  syn- 
thesis from  alkyl  halides  by  means  of  water  in  the  presence  of  alkalies 
or  in  excess  with  heat  and  by  means  of  moist  silver  oxide,  (AgOH). 

CsHb— (Br  +  H)— OH        >        C2H5— OH  +  HBr 

Btliyl  bromide  Btliyl  alcohol 

C2H5— (I  +  H)— OH  (+ KOH)    >    C2H5— OH  +  KIH- 2H,0 

Ethyl  iodide  Ethyl  alcohol 

R— (X   +  Ag)— OH        >        R— OH   +   AgX 

Alkyl  halide  Any  alcohol 

This  method,  of  course,  always  yields  the  alcohol  corresponding  to  the 
hydrocarbon  which  is  the  mother  substance  of  the  alkyl  radical  of  the 
halide  used.  The  alcohol  will  contain  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms 
as  the  alkyl  halide,  and  it  will  possess  the  same  structure.  The  reac- 
tion is  accomplished  in  the  first  case  with  water  by  heating  the  halide 
with  much  water  at  ioo°-200°,  the  excess  water  preventing  the  re- 
version of  the  reaction,  or  by  heating  with  water  in  the  presence  of 
alkalies  to  neutralize  the  acid  formed.  With  silver  hydroxide  the 
reaction  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  is  non-reversible. 
Lead  hydroxide  may  also  be  used.  As  was  stated  under  the  alkyl 
halides  the  alkyl  iodide  is  the  halide  most  used  because  it  is  the  most 
active. 

General  Properties. — From  Tables  IX  and  X  the  homologous  na- 
ture of  the  series  of  alcohols  can  readily  be  seen  to  be  of  exactly  the 
same  character  as  in-  the  case  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  alkyl  halides. 
The  rising  of  the  boiling  point  in  the  normal  series  and  the  falling  in  each 
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isomeric  group  holds  here  as  with  alkyl  halides.    The  boiling  points  of 
the  alcohols  compared  with  the  hydrocarbons  is  higher,  the  lowest 
member,  methanol  or  methyl  alcohol,  being  a  liquid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, boiling  at  64.5®.    The  first  three  members,  methyl,  ethyl 
and  propyl  alcdiols  are  limpid  liquids  with  a  pleasant  odor  and  burning 
taste,  being  more  or  less  poisonous,  especially  when  concentrated. 
They  bum  readily,  the  lower  members  with  a  colorless  flame.    They 
are  easily  soluble  in  water,  mixing  with  it  in  all  proportions  and  from 
which  they  may  be  separated  by  distillation  or  by  the  addition  of  a 
readily  soluble  salt,  e.g.y  potassium  carbonate  or  calcium  chloride  or  a 
dehydrating  substance  like  quick  lime,  CaO.    As  we  go  up  the  series  the 
boiling  point  rises  and  the  solubility  in  water  decreases.    From  butanol 
to  decanol  they  are  oily  liquids  with  unpleasant  odor,  and  only  the 
first  is  soluble  in  water  in  an  appreciable  amount  (12  parts).    Above 
the  tenth  member  they  are  solid,  wax-like  substances  without  odor, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ethyl  alcohol  or  ether  from  which 
they  may  be  crystallized. 

Natund  Occurrence. — Alcohols  occur  very  widely  distributed  in 
the  plant  kingdom,  but  not  in  the  free  condition.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  ethyl  alcohol  has  been  found  free  in  plants  but  this  is  doubtful. 
In  combination  with  other  substances,  however,  they  are  found  in 
many  plants  and  also  in  animals.  The  compounds  in  which  they 
occur  are  known  as  esters  or  ethereal  salts  and  are  prepared  by  the 
reaction  of  alcohols  with  organic  acids.  These  compounds  will  be 
discussed  fully  a  little  later.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
fatSy  oils  and  waxes  and  some  of  the  aromatic  or  essential  oil  con- 
stituents of  plants  are  compounds  of  this  kind.  When  these  substances 
are  boiled  with  dilute  alkalies  the  alcohol  is  set  free  and  may  be  ob- 
tained as  such.  We  may  mention  two  examples:  oil  of  winter  green 
yields  methyl  alcoholy  methanol;  spermaceti  yields  cetyl  alcohol, 
hezadecanoL  Besides  being  present  in  this  form  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals, several  of  the  most  important  alcohols  are  obtained  either  by 
direct  distillation  of  vegetable  material,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  methyl 
alcohol  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  or  by  the  distillation  of  the 
product  of  the  fermentation  of  vegetable  materials,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ethyl  and  amyl  alcohols  by  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar 
found  free,  or  formed  from  the  starch,  in  fruit  or  grain. 
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Methyl  Alcohol    Methand    Wood  Alcohol 

CHr-OH 

Manufftctore  from  Wood. — ^As  its  common  name  signifies  this 
simplest  of  the  alcohols  is  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood. 
\Yhen  wood  is  heated  out  of  contact  with  oxygen  (air)  carbon  is  left 
in  the  form  of  charcoal  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  organic  compounds  present  in  the  wood.  The  other  products 
of  the  decomposition  are  volatile  substances  consisting  of  gases  and 
liquids.  The  former  consist  largely  of  hydrocarbons.  The  liquid 
portion  consists  of  a  low  boiling  light  liquid  of  acid  character  and  known 
as  wood  spirits  or  pyro4igneous  acid,  and  a  high  boiling  thick  liquid 
known  as  wood  tar.  The  pyroligneous  acid,  which  is  also  termed  crude 
wood  vinegar,  contains  several  compounds  in  the  form  of  water  solution. 
The  three  most  important  ones  are  metfiyl  alcohol,  acetic  acid  and 
acetone.  After  neutralizing  the  acid  by  means  of  an  alkali,  usually 
lime  or  chalk,  the  liquid  is  redistilled.  The  acetic  acid  is  held  bad 
as  the  non-volatile  calcium  salt  while  the  methyl  alcohol  with  some  <^' 
the  other  constituents  distils  over.  Water  is  then  added  to  the  dis^ 
tillate  in  order  to  separate  out  some  oily  hydrocarbons  and  the  solutioD 
is  agaid  distilled.  In  this  last  distillation  a  tall  still,  known  as  a  colunm 
stni,  is  used  by  means  of  which  the  liquid  undergoes  fractionation  and  a 
distillate  is  obtained  containing  a  high  p>er  cent  of  methyl  alcohol.  The 
best  product  so  obtained  is  known  as  Columbian  Spirits  and  contains 
about  95  per  cent  methyl  alcohol,  the  remainder  being  water  and  traces 
of  other  compounds.  To  secure  absolute  or  lOO  per  cent  methyl  alco- 
hol the  95  per  cent  product  is  treated  with  calcium  chloride.  With  the 
alcohol,  this  salt  forms  a  crystalline  compound  which  is  separated  and 
purified  and  then  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  converted  back  into 
the  alcohol.  A  similar  method  is  to  convert  the  alcohol  into  a  com- 
pound formed  with  oxalic  acid.  This  is  purified  and  then  decomposed 
with  water.  Crude  pyroligneous  acid  usually  contains  about  2  per  cent 
of  methyl  alcohol.  The  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  methyl 
alcohol  and  the  other  products  mentioned  is  one  of  the  hard  woods* 
e.g.,  maple,  birch,  beech,  oak  and  hickory.  The  yield  of  alcohol  is 
higher  the  lower  the  temperature  of  distillation.  It  averages  about 
0.5  to  0.8  p>er  cent.  The  annual  consumption  of  wood  in  this  industir 
in  the  U.  S.  in  1916  was  estimated  at  about  1,100,000  cords.    From  one 
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cord  there  is  obtained  about  9.9  gallons  of  82  per  cent  methyl  alcohol 
so  that  the  total  production  was  about  10  to  11  million  gallons. 

From  Beet  Sugar  Residues. — ^Another  source  for  the  manufacture 
of  methyl  alcohol  is  the  residue  from  beet  sugar  manufacture  known  as 
vinasse.  When  beet  sugar  is  refined  the  molasses  from  which  all 
possible  sugar  has  been  crystallized  is  allowed  to  ferment  and  the  liquid 
then  distilled.  The  residue  left  from  this  distillation  is  then  dry  dis- 
tilled and  methyl  alcohol  is  obtained  just  as  from  wood. 

Properties  and  Uses.— Methyl  alcohol  is  a  liquid  of  water-like  ap- 
pearance boiling  at  64.5^  and  with  a  specific  gravity  of  0.812  at  0°. 
In  its  general  properties  it  is  like  ethyl  alcohol  but  is  more  poisonous 
being  often  fatal  if  taken  internally.  It  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  pro- 
portions and  bums  with  a  blue  non-luminous  flame.  It  has  a  charac- 
teristic disagreeable  odor.  Because  of  these  properties  it  is  used  as  a 
denaturant  for  ordinary  alcohol  (p.  100) .  It  is  a  good  solvent  of  various 
organic  substances  used  in  manufacture  and  the  arts,  e,g.,  shellac,  and 
on  this  account  is  of  great  industrial  value.  It  is  also  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  some  synthetic  dyes. 

Ethyl  Alcohol    Ethanol    Grain  Alcohol 

CtHr-OH 

Alcoholic  Fermentatioii. — The  simple  unqualified  name  alcohol 
applies  to  etfiyl  alcohol  or  etfaanoL  It  has  many  important  industrial 
uses  and  is  of  great  commercial  value.  It  is  formed  by  the  yeast 
fermentation  of  the  sugar  known  as  glucose  or  grape  sugar.  The 
sugar  may  be  present  as  such  in  fruit  juices  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  a 
preceding  fermentation  of  some  other  sugar  or  of  starch.  The  alco- 
hol is  obtained  by  distilling  the  fermentation  liquid.  Many  of  these 
fermentation  liquids  are  used  as  beverages  and  of  one  kind  or  another 
are  found  in  almost  all  countries.  -  In  such  liquids  in  which  the  alco- 
hol is  present  only  in  quite  dilute  solution  the  compound  has  been 
known  since  ancient  times.  It  was  first  obtained  in  concentrated  pure 
form  in  the  middle  ages,  while  absolute  or  100  per  cent  alcohol  was  first 
made  in  1796  and  its  composition  determined  in  1808. 

Teast — ^It  was  known  that  when  the  juice  of  grapes  or  other  sweet 
fruits  was  allowed  to  ferment  it  took  on  a  shaip  taste  and  affected  the 
body  in  a  stimulating  manner.  In  1836  Cagniard  de  Latour  and  von 
Schwami  showed  that  alcohol  was  produced  by  the  action  of  a  living 
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plant  organism  upon  sugar  solutions.    This  organism  is  the  common 
yeast  plant,  Sacckaromyces  cerevisstE. 

Catalytic  Theory,  Liebig. — ^Liebig  held  the  view  known  as  the  me- 
chanical chemical  theory  of  fermentation  according  to  which  the  action 
is  due  to  some  catalytic  substance. 

Vital  Theory,  Pasteur. — The  views  of  von  Schwann  and  de  Latoor 
were  later  thoroughly  established  by  the  work  of  Pasteur  and  it  became 
an  accepted  idea  that  the  life  process  of  the  yeast  plant  is  directly 
connected  with  alcoholic  fermentation.  Yeast  is  able  to  ferment  only 
certain  ones  of  the  common  sugars,  viz.,  glucose  or  grape  sugar  and 
fructose  or  fruit  sugar.  In  the  grape  juice  both  of  these  sugars  and 
the  yeast  plant  also  are  present,  the  latter  occurring  naturally  on  the 
bloom  of  the  grape. 

Enzyme  Theory,  Bucbner. — The  recent  work  of  Bucliner,  1897 
and  later,  has  shown  that  this  fermentation  is  due  not  to  the  living  adiim 
of  the  yea^t  cell  btU  to  a  substance  which  he  called  zymasey  secreted  by  the 
>  cell.    A  number  of  substances  originally  known  as  ferments  act  cataJyti- 

^  cally  in  producing  chemical  changes  of  a  similar  nature  and  termed  in 

general  fermentations.  Ptyalin,  the  active  substance  in  saliva,  which 
converts  starch  into  sugar;  maltase,  present  in  intestinal  juice  and  in 
malt,  which  converts  maltose  sugar  into  glucose;  distase,  a  constituent 
of  malted  grain,  which  also  converts  starch  into  maltose  sugar;  and 
pepsin,  the  active  substance  in  gastric  juice  converting  proteins  into 
simpler  compounds;  are  examples  of  these  substances.  Because  al- 
coholic fermentation,  which  is  the  most  common  process  of  this  kind, 
was  supposed,  until  Buchner's  time,  to  be  due  to  a  living  cell,  these  other 
substances  which  could  be  obtained  in  a  more  or  less  pure  condition 
were  distinguished  from  the  yeast  plant  ferment  by  the  name  unor- 
ganized ferment  and  later  as  enzymes  the  alcoholic  ferment  being  known 
^  as  an  organized  ferment. 

Zymase. — ^Buchner,  however,  proved  that  the  living  yeast  ceil 
could  be  entirely  destroyed  and  an  unorganized  ferment  or  enzyme 
which  he  called  zymase  obtained  from  it  which  in  itself  possessed  the 
power  of  fermenting  grape  sugar.  Thus  alcoholic  fermentation  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  these  other  fermentations  and  is  due,  like  them,  to 
the  catalytic  cation  of  an  unorganized  ferment  or  enzyme.  Thus  the 
older  views  of  both  Liebig  and  Pasteur  may  be  considered  as  in  a  way 
true,  i.e.f  the  action  as  Liebig  claimed  is  catalytic,  depending  upon  the 
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mere  presence  or  contact  of  the  enzyme,  not  upon  its  mass,  while  the 
living  yeast  cell  is  necessary,  not  directly  to  the  fermentation  itself 
as  Pasteur  claimed,  but  to  the  formation  of  the  enzyme,  a  chemical 
substance  which  actually  produces  the  fermentation.  The  alcoholic 
fermentation  of  sugar,  then,  is  due  to  the  action  of  zymase  which  is 
secreted  by  the  yeast  cell.  In  grapes  both  the  sugar  and  enzyme  are 
present  and  the  juice,  therefore,  ferments  naturally  with  the  formation 
of  alcohol,  the  resulting  alcoholic  liquid  being  known  as  wine.  As 
wine  has  a  considerable  commercial  value  in  itself  it  is  not  the  material 
from  which  pure  or  high  percentage  alcohol  is  obtained. 

Starch  and  Diastase. — The  chemical  substance  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  industrial  alcohol  is  starch,  or  more  recently  cellulose. 
The  material  from  which  the  starch  is  obtained  is  generally  one  of  the 
cereal  grains  or  potatoes.  Starch,  however,  is  not  acted  upon  by  the 
enzyme  zymase  so  that  it  cannot  be  used  directy  for  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. When  one  of  the  cereal  grains  (or  in  general  any  starch 
containing  seed)  sprouts  or  begins  to  grow  there  is  a  gradual  conversion 
of  the  starch  present  in  the  grain  into  sugar.  •  This  change  is  brought 
about  by  the  presence  in  the  germinating  grain  of  two  enzymes,  viz., 
diastase  and  maltase.  The  diastase  converts  the  starch  intp  a  sugar 
known  as  maltose  and  maltase  converts  the  maltose  into  glucose. 
When,  therefore,  these  enzymes  have  acted  upon  the  starch  it  is  converted 
into  a  sugar  upon  which  the  alcoholic  enzyme  zymase  can  act  In 
practice  the  grain,  usually  com,  rye,  or  barley  is  allowed  to  sprout  in 
a  warm  room,  60^-62°,  ground,  and  water  added  making  a  thin  mush 
or  mash.  This  is  next  treated  with  yeast  and  allowed  to  stand  at  about 
25**-  Temperatures  above  33°  are  injurious  to  the  enzyme.  After 
fermentation  the  mash  or  wort,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  either  placed  in  re- 
torts and  the  alcohol  distilled  off  directly  or  the  liquid  of  the  wort  is 
separated  by  filtration.  The  amount  of  alcohol  present  in  the  wort  is 
usually  about  5  p>er  cent  but  in  .wines  it  may  go  as  high  as  14  per  cent. 
Above  this  it  cannot  go  because  a  stronger  solution  of  alcohol  is  de- 
structive to  the  enzyme.  The  distillation  of  the  alcoholic  liquid  takes 
place  in  a  tall  still,  known  as  a  column  stilly  with  many  condensing 
plates  so  that  the  alcoholic  vapor  is  continually  condensed  and  redis- 
tilled (fractionated).  By  a  direct  distillation  from  such  an  apparatus 
a  solution  of  alcohol  is  obtained  of  about  90  per  cent.  This  may  con- 
tain small  amounts  of  the  higher  boiling  alcohols  present  (propyl  and 
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amyl  alcohols).  The  non- volatile  substances  present  in  the  fermenta- 
tion liquid,  the  principal  ones  being  glycerol  and  sucdnic  add,  are  left 
behind  in  the  retort.  For  the  still  greater  purification  of  the  alcohol 
it  is  first  mixed  with  vrater  making  about  a  50  per  cent  solution.  This 
allows  the  separation  of  some  of  the  amyl  alcohols  as  an  oily  layer.  It 
is  now  distilled  again  through  a  rectifying  or  colunm  still.  By  tlus 
second  distillation  the  purest  and  strongest  alcohol  of  commerce  is 
obtained.    It  is  about  95  per  cent  and  is  known  as  Cologne  Sprits. 

Absolute  Alcohol. — For  the  preparation  of  absolute  or  100  per  cent 
alcohol  the  95  per  cent  product  is  placed  over  limOy  CaO,  and  after 
standing  or  heating  with  a  return  condenser  to  allow  the  lime  to  re- 
move all  water,  the  whole  mass  is  heated  and  alcohol  distils  over  as 
100  per  cent.  Anhydrous  copper  sulphate  may  also  be  used  as  a  de- 
hydrating agent,  but  this  is  common  only  in  laboratories  and  not  in 
commerdal  practice. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
ethyl  alcohol  are  similar  to  those  of  methyl  alcohol,  only  it  has  a  higher 
melting  point  and  boiling  point  in  accord  with  its  relation  in  the  homol- 
ogous series.  It  boils  at  78**  and  melts  at  —130**,  specific  gravity 
0.806  (o^)..  It  is  a  dear,  water-like  liquid  with  a  pleasant  pungent  odor. 
It  is  poisonous  in  concentrated  form,  but  in  dilute  condition  as  it  occurs 
in  beverages,  it  possesses  stimulating  efEiects.  It  burns  with  a  blue 
flame.  Its  solvent  action  is  similar  to  that  of  methyl  alcohol  though 
stronger  toward  organic  substances.  It  also  dissolves  alkalies.  It 
forms  crystalline  salts  which  contain  alcohol  of  crystallization,  e.g.: 

KOH.2C2H6OH  LiC1.4C8H60H 

MgCl2.6C2H60H  CaCl2.4C2H60H 

Absolute  alcohol,  because  of  its  affinity  for  water,  acts  as  a  dehydrating 
agent,  and  is  used  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  water  from  some  sub- 
stances, especially  animal  and  plant  .tissues.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  kept  except  in  bottles  well  stoppered. 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

The  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  an  ancient  and  very  general  cus- 
tom. The  natural  alcoholic  beverages  are  those  weak  in  alcohol  con- 
tent and  are  simply  the  undistilled  fermentation  liquids.  They  are 
winey  beer,  ale,  sloiU,  and  others  similar  in  character  but  with  different 
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names.  Wine  is  the  simple  fermented  grape  juice  and  contains  between 
7  ^  cent  and  20  per  cent  alcohol.  Those  above  14  per  cent  are 
termed  fortified  wines  because  they  have  alcohol  added  to  them.  Beer, 
ale  and  stoat  are  fermented  liquors  obtained  by  filtering  or  decanting 
off  the  fermented  liquid  from  barley  made  in  the  general  manner 
described  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  These  are  still  lower  in  alcohol 
content  than  wine,  being  between  2  per  cent  in  pale  beers  and  5  <w  6 
per  cent  in  ales  and  porters.  The  characteristic  taste  or  flavor  of  wines 
and  the  names  given  to  them  depend  upon  the  variety  of  grape  used, 
the  locality  where  the  wine  is  made,  or  the  particular  processes  in- 
volved in  its  manufacture.  The  same  general  facts  determine  the 
quality  and  name  of  the  beers  and  ales.  When  a  fermented  mash 
prepared  from  grain  or  from  fruits  or  molasses  is  distilled  without 
attempting  to  secure  complete  purification  of  the  distillate  or  the  high- 
est per  cent  of  alcohol  possible  a  distillate  is  obtained  possessing  cer- 
tain characteristic  properties  due  to  the  original  material  used.  These 
liquids  constitute  the  distilled  liquors  known  as  whisky,  brandy, 
cognac,  gin,  rum,  etc.  These  liquors  contain  from  35  per  cent  to  40 
per  cent  alcohol. 

Indtistrial  Alcohol 

The  greatest  importance  of  alcohol  is  not,  however,  in  its  use  in  one 
of  these  various  forms  as  a  beverage,  but  in  its  wide  application  in  the 
arts  as  a  solvent  or  as  a  substance  from  which  other  valuable  compounds 
are  made.  In  some  of  its  industrial  uses  it  may  be  replaced  by  its 
methyl  homologue,  but  not  in  all,  at  least  to  advantage.  In  its  syn- 
thetic uses  it,  of  course,  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  other.  Because  of 
its  use  in  beverages  which  are  almost  wholly  luxuries,  nearly  all  civilized 
countries  have  considered  alcohol  a  proper  article  for  taxation  and  for 
government  control. 

Gavemment  Regulation  and  Tax. — The  tax  is  usually  high  so  that 
the  cost  of  pure  alcohol  is  far  above  the  cost  of  actual  manufacture. 
Alcoholic  beverages  and  high  per  cent  alcohol  that  are  subject  to  such 
taxation  are  taxed  according  to  the  amount  of  pure  alcohol  present. 
It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  strength  of  alcoholic 
liquids,  and  also  to  have  a  fixed  standard  of  strength. 

Ptoof  Spirit — The  standard  of  strength  upon  which  alcohol  i§ 
taxed  is  not,  as  might  seem  natural,  100  per  cent  or  absolute  alcohol, 
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but  something  less  than  this.  In  this  country  the  standard  strength  is 
that  of  an  alcohol-water  solution  of  50  per  cent,  by  volume,  or  42.7  per 
cent,  by  weight.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  57.1  per  cent,  by  volume  or 
49.3  per  cent,  by  weight.  This  is  termed  proof  spirit  and  tax  is 
always  made  according  to  per  cent  proof  spirit.  The  analysis  of  such 
liquids  for  alcohol  per  cent  has  had  much  attention  paid  to  it  in  order  to 
make  the  methods  reliable  and  applicable  to  every  varying  condition. 
The  general  method  is  to  take  a  definite  amount  of  the  liquid  (100  cc), 
which  will  be  smaller  the  stronger  the  liquid,  dilute  to  a  definite  volume 
(150  cc.)  and  then  distil  oflF  two-third?  (lOO  cc).  The  distillate  con- 
tains the  entire  amount  of  alcohol  present  in  the  liquid  and,  in  case 
necessary  precautions  have  been  taken,  only  water  in  addition.  Mix- 
tures of  pure  water  and  alcohol  possess  a  definite  specific  gravity  for 
each  variation  in  concentration,  see  Table  XI,  so  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  distillate  defines  the  exact  amoimt  of 
alcohol  present.  As  this  is  the  entire  amount  present  in  the  original 
liquid  we  have  an  exact  determination  of  the  factor  desired. 

Denatured  Alcohol. — Because  of  the  high  tax  (U.  S.  tax:  $1.10 
per  proof  gal.  in  1914,  $2.20  in  1920)  and,  therefore,  the  high 
price  of  ethyl  alcohol,  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  methyl  alcohol, 
which  has  no  tax,  cannot  always  be  substituted  for  it,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  alcohol  which  is  to  be  used  industrially,  not  as  a 
beverage,  should  be  removed  from  taxation  and  thus  greatly  cheapened 
in  price.  Germany  and  England  have  had  laws  in  operation  for  some 
time,  removing  the  tax  on  industrial  alcohol  but  it  was  not  until  1906 
that  the  United  States  had  a  law  of  this  kind.  In  order  to  make  this 
removal  from  taxation  possible  it  is  necessary  to  render  the  alcohol  for 
industrial  uses  unfit  for  beverage  purposes.  Alcohol  so  treated  is  termed 
denatured,  denaturing  being  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  somt 
substance  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  alcohol  industrially 
but  makes  it  unfit  for  internal  consumption.  For  example,  alcohol  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ether  is  denatured  by  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  add  which  is  the  reagent  necessary  when  the  ether  is  made. 
For  ordinary  solvent  purposes  the  denaturant  is  usually  metfi^  alco- 
hol, while  a  little  pyridine  is  often  used  to  give  it  an  offensive  odor,  and 
sometimes  a  dye  is  added  to  give  a  noticeable  color.  The  denatured 
.alcohol  law  has  two  advantages.  It  cheapens  the  cost  of  alcohd  so 
'that  things  made  by  its  use  can  be  likewise  cheapened.    It  also  makes  it 
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possible  to  manufacture  the  alcohol  more  generally  and  to  use  in  its 
manufacture  a  great  many  starch,  sugar  or  cellulose  containing  ma- 
terials which  have  heretofore  been  simply  waste  products  of  the  farm. 
The  substances  generally  used  are  fruit,  most  vegetables,  especially 
potatoes,  inferior  grain,  sawdust,  etc. 


Table  XL — Ethyl  Alcohol 
Alcohol  in  Per  cent  by  Volume,  Corresponding  to  Specific  Gravity  at  — -  7^  of 
Mixtures  of  Water  and  Alcohol.     (From  Landolt's  Tables,  p.  226) 
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Amyl  Alcohols    Pentanols    Fusel  Oil 
CjHr-OH 

Fusel  Oil. — ^In  the  first  distillation  of  alcohol  from  fermented  liquids 
there  is  always  present  in  the  distillate  a  small  amount  of  the  higher 
alcohols.  The  mixture  of  these  alcohols  which  may  be  separated  from 
the  ethyl  alcohol  is  known  as  fusel  oil.  It  contains  some  or  ail  of  these 
compounds:  propanol-ii  butanol-i,  2-iiiethyl  propanol-i,  2-methyl 
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propanol-2y  pentanol-i,  2-metfiyl  butanol-4»  a-mettiyl  butamd-i, 
pentanol-3y  a-methyl  pentanol-5,  a-metfayl  hexaiud-6.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  distilled  liquors  some  fusel  oil  always  goes  over  with  the  dis- 
tillate and  is  contained  in  the  liquor.  It  is  probably  this  which  gives 
to  brandy  and  similar  liquors  their  especially  injurious  e£Fects.  The 
fusel  oil  is  also  known  as  crude  amyl  alcohol,  the  two  amyl  alcohols 
called  active  amyl,  a-metiiyl  butanol-i,  and  inactive  amyl,  a-inedij4 
butanol-4i  being  the  two  chief  constituents.  Because  these  two  amyl 
alcohols  are  found  in  the  fermentation  liquids  they  are  known  together 
as  f  ennentation  amyl  alcohol. 

DERIVATIVES  OF  ALCOHOLS 

I.  ESTERS  OR  ETHEREAL  SALTS 
R— (ACID  R) 

Esters  or  etiiereal  salts  are  derivatives  of  alcohols  formed  by  the 
reaction  of  an  alcohol  with  an  acid.  As  they  are  thus  acid  derivatives 
also  and  as  the  more  important  esters  are  those  formed  from  the  or- 
ganic acids,  which  we  shall  soon  study,  the  chief  discussion  of  them  as  a 
group  will  come  later.  There  are,  however,  to  be  considered  the  esters 
formed  from  inorganic  acids  and  these  will  be  presented  now.  The 
chemical  properties  of  alcohol  in  its  relation  to  both  bases  and  acids 
are  of  especial  interest  and  importance.  We  have  spoken  of  the  fact 
that  alcohol  as  an  hydroxyl  compound  belongs  to  the  water  t3rpe,  and 
that  the  other  representatives  of  this  type  are  the  metal  hydroxides  or 
bases,  and  the  non-metal  hydroxides  or  acids, 

Sodium  hydroxide  Na — OH  base 

Water  H— OH  neutral 

Alcohol  CjHf— OH 

Phosphorous  acid  P  s  (0H)8  acid 

Now  we  know  that  while  water  stands  as  it  were  on  the  dividing  line 
between  metal  and  non-metal  hydroxides,  and  is  a  perfectly  neutral 
compound,  there  are  other  hydroxides  which  may  be  placed  on  either 
side,  i.e.,  they  may  form  either  bases  or  acids.  The  elements  whose 
hydroxides  are  of  this  nature  may  be  illustrated  by  the  dement 
aluminium.  Toward  strong  bases  aluminium  hydroxide  acts  as  an  add 
and  forms  salts  in  which  the  aluminium  plays  the  part  of  a  non-metal. 
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but  toward  strong  acids  it  acts  like  a  base,  forming  salts,  of  aluminium 
as  a  metal. 

As  an  add,  A1(0H)8    +    NaOH       ►       AlOONa  +  2H2O 

Alwniniiim  Sodium 

hydroxide  mlnminate 

As  a  base,  A1(0H),    +    HCl         >       AlCl,    +    3H,0 

hydroxide  chloride 

Alcohol  a  Base  or  an  Acid. — Now  alcohols  are  similar  to  aluminium 
hydroxide  in  their  property  of  reacting  with  both  bases  and  acids,  as 
follows: 

CHs— OH  +  NaOH    >    CaHr-ONa   +    HjO 

Altohol  Sodium  mlcohoUte 

CtHr-OH  +  HCI       >       C,Hs— CI  +  H,0 

Alcohol  Bthyl  chloride 

With  sodium  hydroxide  or  better  with  sodium,  alcohol  forms  sodium 
alcoholatei  a  salt  in  which  the  ethyl  radical  plays  the  part  of  a  non-metal, 
while  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  ethyl  chloridei  a  salt  in  which 
the  ethyl  radical  plays  the  part  of  a  metal.  Now  while  alcohol  acts  as 
an  acid  toward  only  the  strong  bases  it  acts  as  a  base  toward  practically 
all  acids.  We  may  say  then  that  the  basic  character  of  alcohol  is  more 
pronounced  than  the  acid.  In  both  of  these  cases  we  have  reactions 
that  are  simply  the  neutralization  of  an  acid  or  a  base  by  a  base  or 
an  acid,  the  products  being  the  same  as  in  all  neutralizations,  viz., 
a  salt  and  water.  Both  sodium  alcoholate  and  ethyl  chloride  are  to 
be  looked  upon  then  as  salts. 

Esters  or  Ethereal  Salts. — The  metal  salts  of  alcohol  are  not  of 
special  importance,  but  the  ethyl  salts  of  acids  are  extremely  important 
compounds.  These  salts  in  which  the  ethyl  radical  acts  as  a  metal  are 
called  esters  or  ethereal  salts.  While  the  name  ethereal  salt  is  perhaps 
the  best  and  most  significant,  as  it  indicates  the  salt  character  of  the 
compound,  the  name  ester  will  be  used  as  it  has  been  generally  adopted. 
The  reaction  given  is  a  general  reaction  of  alcohols.  The  general 
formula  for  ester  being  R — (Acid  R)  or  an  alkyl  radical  joined  to 
an  acid  radical. 

In  the  case  of  tibe  halogen  acids  which  are  binary  acids  or  non-oxygen 
adds  the  esters  are  the  same  as  the  alkyl  halides,  i,e.,  halogen  substitu- 
tion products  of  the  hydrocarbons.  With  the  oxygen  acids,  e.g.,  nitric, 
sulphuric,  etc.,  the  esters  are  not  simple  substitution  products  of  hydro- 
carbons.   With  these  inorganic  acids  which  contain  oxygen  the  acid 
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radical  is  usually  considered  as  that  part  of  the  acid  without  the 
hydroxyl  hydrogen  and  the  general  formula  for  ester  R — (Acid  R) 
holds.  With  the  organic  acids  which  also  contain  a  hydroxyl  group 
the  acid  radical  does  not  include  the  hydroxyl  oxygen  and  the  general 
formula  for  such  esters  becomes  R — O — (Acid  R).  This  will  be  made 
clear  later.  With  ethyl  alcohol  again  as  our  illustration,  the  esteis 
of  nitrous,  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  formed  as  follows: 

C2H,^(0H  +  H)0— NO  < — >    CjHr-O— NO  +  H2O 

Alcohol  Nitrous  acid  Ethyl  nitrite 

CjHfi— (OH  +  H)0— NO2  < — ^    C2H6— O— NO2  +  H2O 

Nitric  acid  Bthyl  nitrate 

CjHe— (OH  +  H)0— SO2OH         < — >    C2H,^-0— SO2OH  +  H2O 

Sulphuric  acid  Bthyl  hydrogen  sulphate 

Ethyl  acid  sulphate 

CHb— (OH        H)0. 

+  ^SO,  <-— ^    C2H5— O— SO,— O— CiHs 

C2H5— (OH        H)0^ 

CsH^O. 
or  j^SO,    +    2HjO 

Ethyl  sulphate 

As  sulphuric  acid  is  dibasic  it  forms  two  kinds  of  esters,  one  acid  and 
one  neutral.  These  are  analogous  to  the  acid  and  neutral  salts  that 
are  formed  when  sulphuric  acid  is  neutralized  with  sodium  hydroxide. 
In  the  same  way  alcohols  form  mono-,  di-  and  tri-alkyl  esters  with  phos- 
phoric add  analogous  to  the  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-basic  5a//j  of  sodium  and 
phosphoric  acid.  The  esters  of  nitrous  acid  are  isomeric  with  the 
nitro  substitution  products  of  the  hydrocarbons  (p.  74).  The  two 
classes  of  compounds  are,  however,  distinctly  different.  The  mSro 
compounds  formed  by  the  reaction  between  an  alkyl  halide  and  silver 
nitrite,  have  the  nitro  group  ( — NO2)  substituted  for  a  hydrogen  of  the 
hydrocarbon,  e,g,,  C2H6 — NO2.  In  these  the  nitrogen  is  linked  di- 
rectly to  the  carbon  as  shown  by  their  reduction  to  amino  compounds. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  isomeric  nitrous  acid  esters  are  formed  by  the 
reaction  given  above  between  an  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid.  In  these 
esters  the  group  ( — O — NO)  replaces  the  hydroxyl  of  the  alcohol  and 
the  union  of  the  nitrogen  is  not  directly  with  the  carbon  but  through  an 
intervening  oxygen  atom,  C2H6 — O — NO.  Furthermore  the  esters  arc 
easily  decomposed  by  water  yielding  the  alcohol  while  the  nitro  compounds 
are  not  thus  decomposed  by  water. 
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Properties. — This  easy  decomposition  by  water,  especially  in  the 

presence  of  alkalies,  is  a  characteristic  property  of  esters.    Because  of 

this  fact  the  reaction  for  the  formation  of  an  ester  reverses  when  the 

concentration  of  the  water,  which  is  the  other  product  of  the  reaction, 

becomes  strong  enough.    The  reaction  is  therefore  written  ivith  double 

arrows  to  indicate  its  reversible  nature.    When  such  reversal  of  the 

reaction  occiu^  the  alcohol  is  again  formed.    This  was  mentioned  in 

connection  with  the  synthesis  of  alcohols  from  alkyl  halides  (p.  92). 

The  first  part  of  the  name,  ethereal  salt,  is  derived  from  their  general 

character  as  more  or  less  volatile  and  pleasant  smelling  substances. 

This  applies  especially  to  the  esters  formed  with  the  organic  acids  which 

we  shall  soon  consider.    It  is  also  among  these  esters  of  the  organic 

acids  that  we  find  the  most  important  representatives  of  the  group 

and  those  which  are  found  most  widely  distributed  in  plants  and  animals. 

2.  ETHERS  R— O-R 

The  importance  of  the  esters  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  compounds  we  shall  now  take 
up,  viz.,  ethers. 

Synthesis. — The  salts  of  strong  metals  with  alcohols  we  have  shown 
are  represented  as  CHj — ONa,  C2HB — ONa,  etc.  When  an  alkyl 
halide  acts  upon  these  compounds  one  of  the  products  is  a  substance 
known  as  an  ether,  the  other  product  is  the  sodium  halide.  The  reac- 
tion must  be  then,  in  the  case  of  ethyl  alcohol: 

C2H6— 0(Na  +  I)— C2H6  >  CjHb— O— C2H6  +  Nal 

Sodium  alcohoUte       Bthyl  iodide  Ethyl  ether 

mniliamson's  Synthesis. — This  reaction  is  known  as  Williamson's 
synthesis  because,  in  1851,  he  showed,  by  it,  the  true  constitution  of 
ether,  and  made  possible  the  explanation  of  its  preparation  from  alco- 
hol and  sulphuric  acid  as  given  a  little  later  on.  The  reaction  is  similar 
to  the  Wurtz  reaction  between  sodium  and  an  alkyl  halide  by  which  a 
hydrocarbon  is  formed. 

CHjr-(I  +  2Na  +  I)— CH3    >    CHg— CH3  +  2NaI 

The  constitution  of  ether  seems  to  be  well  established  simply  by  this 
one  reaction  which  in  general  is 

R— O— (Na    +    I)— R    >    R— O— R    +    Nal 

Sodinm  alcoholate  Alkyl  An  ether 

halide 
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A  second  synthesis  of  ethers  proves  again  that  their  constitution  is 
that  of  an  oxide  of  an  alkyl  radical.  When  an  alkyl  halide  is  heated 
with  dry  silver  oxide,  Ag20,  an  ether  is  formed: 

2C2H5— (I  +  Ag2)0    >    (C2H5),  =  O  or  CjHb— O— C,Hs  +  2AgI 

Bthyl  iodide  Bthyl  ether 

As  alcohols  have  been  shown  to  be  hydroxides  so  the  ethers,  by  these 
syntheses,  are  oxides,  for  the  sodium  which  in  sodium  ethylate  has  re- 
placed the  hydroxyl  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol  is,  in  ether,  replaced  by  a 
second  alkyl  radical.  The  following  formulas  may  make  these  re- 
lationships plain. 

Sodium  hydroxide     Na— O— H  Na— O— Na  Sodium  oxide 

Alcohol  C2H5— 0— H       C2H5--O— C2H5       Ethyl  ether 

(ethyl  hydroxide)  (ethyl  oxide) 

Simple  Ethers  and  Ifixed  Ethers 

Just  as  there  is  an  homologous  series  of  alcohols  so  there  is  also  an 
homologous  series  of  ethers,  each  alcohol  having  a  corresponding  ether. 
Thus  we  have  methyl  ether,  CHa— O — CH,,  propyl  eflier,  CjHr-0 
— CjH?,  etc.  As  by  the  Wurtz  synthesis  of  hydrocarbons  we  can 
theoretically  unite  any  radical  with  any  other  radical  by  heating  the 
iodide  of  one  with  the  iodide  of  the  second  in  the  presence  of  sodium, 
so  by  the  Williamson  synthesis  we  should  be  able  to  form  ethers  by 
unit'ng  any  radical  with  any  other  radical  through  the  oxgyen  of  the 
sodium  alcoholate.  The  formula  for  ethers  then,  R — O — ^R,  may  be 
written  R — 0 — R',  in  which  R  and  R'  may  be  the  satne  or  may  be  dijfer- 
etU.  Ethers  in  which  they  are  the  same  are  called  simple  elhers^  and 
when  tbey  are  different  the  ethers  are  called  mixed  ethers. 

Names  of  Ethers. — ^The  systematic  official  names  of  ethers  are  made 
by  using  the  term  oxy  in  connection  with  the  hydrocarbon  names 
corresponding  to  the  alkyl  radicals.  The  common  names  are  the  same 
as  the  alcohols  with  ether  in  place  of  alcohol.  The  following  table 
gives  some  of  the  better  known  ethers  of  both  kinds  and  will  illustrate 
the  nomenclature. 

Isomerism. — ^The  isomerism  of  the  ethers  may  be  due  to  several 
things.  Referring  to  Table  XII  we  see  that  in  simple  ethers  it  may  be 
due  to  isomerism  of  the  alkyl  radicals  as  in  propyl  ether  and  in  iso* 
propyl  ether.    In  mixed  ethers  two  different  sets  of  alkyl  radicals  yidd 
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someric  ethers  as  in  methane-ozy-i-propaAe  and  methane-czy-2- 
propane.  Also  a  mixed  ether  may  be  isomeric  with  a  simple  ether  as 
methane-ozy-propane  and  efbane-ozy-ethane  or  propane-ozy-rpo- 
pane  and  propane-i-ozy-2-propane. 

Class  Isomerism. — ^We  have  also  with  the  ethers  a  new  case  of  iso- 
merism different  from  any  we  have  studied.  It  will  be  seen  on  ex- 
amining the  empirical  formulas  of  ethers  that  they  are  the  same  as  the 
alcohols  with  an  equal  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

CjHeO    Methyl  ether,    CHa— Q— CH,    Ethyl  alcohol,    CjHs— OH 
C4H10O    Ethyl  ether,    CaHj— O— C2H6    Butyl  alcohol,    C4H»— OH 

Here  isomerism  is  not  due  to  difference  in  structure  in  compounds  of 
the  same  class  but  to  difference  in  the  class  to  which  compounds  of  ike 
same  composition  belong.  Such  isomerism  may  be  called  class  isomerism 
and  is  a  form  of  structural  isomerism. 

Chemical  Properties. — Chemically  the  ethers  are  not  very  active 
nor  do  they  lead  to  important  derivatives.  Chlorine  forms  substitu- 
tion products  in  which,  as  in  methyl  ether,  one  to  six  hydrogens  of  the 
alkyl  radicals  are  substituted.  The  halogen  acids,  especially  hydriodic 
acid,  form  an  alcohol  by  a  reaction  analogous  to  the  reversion  of  the 
Williamson  synthesis. 

C2HB— O— C2H6  -f  H— I       y        CjHr-OH  +  CjHs— I 

Bthyl  eUier  Alcohol  Etbj\  iodide 

Ethyl  Etiier    CsHr— O— CsHi    Etliane-oxy-Etliane 

The  most  important  ether  of  the  whole  group  is  ethyl  ether  which 
is  the  common  ether  of  commerce,  the  formula  of  which  is  CjHs — O — 
C2H6.  This  ether  may  be  prepared  by  either  of  the  syntheses  given 
above.  These  are  not,  however,  the  methods  used  in  preparing  it  on 
the  large  scale.    The  commercial  process  is  as  follows: 

Commercial  Manufacture. — ^Alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  one  molecule  of  alcohol  to  one  molecule  of  sulphuric 
acid.  This  is  in  the  proportion  of  46  grams  alcohol  (molecular  mass  of 
alcohol  equals  46)  to  98  grams  sulphuric  acid  (molecular  mass  equals 
98)  or  approximately  one  part  alcohol  (absolute)  by  weight  to  two 
parts  sulphuric  acid  (concentrated)  by  weight.  This  will  be  found 
to  be  approximately  in  the  proportion  of  one  volume  alcbhol  to  one 
volume  sulphuric  acid.    After  cooling  the  well  shaken  mixture  it  is 
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heated  to  140^  and  when  this  temperature  is  reached  fresh  alcohol  is 
added  slowly  through  a  tube  reaching  below  the  surface  of  the  mixture. 
As  alcohol  is  added  ether  distils  over,  and  as  long  as  fresh  alcohol  is 
added  ether  is  formed,  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  alcohol  added, 
ttpo  molecfdes  of  alcohol  yielding  one  molecule  of  ether.  This  operation 
may  be  continued  indefinitely.  The  explanation  of  this  reaction  was 
first  made  clear  by  Williamson  and  is  as  follows:  When  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid  react,  in  the  proportion  of  one  molecule  of  each,  ethyl 
su^ihuiic  add  is  formed. 

CHs— (OH  +  H)0— SOz— OH    ►    CzHg—O— SO2— OH  +  HjO 

Alcohol  Sulphuric  add  Bthyl  sulphuric  acid  ' 

This  may  be  isolated  as  an  easOy  soluble  crystalline  compound,  also 
in  the  form  of  its  barium  or  calcium  salts  by  neutralizing  the  remaining 
acid  hydrogen  with  barium  or  calcium  hydroxide. 

2C,H*— O— SOr-OH  +  Ba(0H)2       ► 

Bthyl  aulphuric  acid 

(C2H5— O— so,— 0),Ba  +  2H,0 

Barium  eUiyl  aulphate 

When  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  is  boiled  with  water  it  acts  as  do  esters 
in  general.  The  reaction  of  its  formation  is  reversed  and  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid  are  reformed. 

CHir-COSOiOH  +  H)OH        ►        CjHin-OH  +  HO— SO2— OH 

Bthyl  sttlpfaoric  add  Alcohol  Sulphuric  acid 

Now  in  the  first  stage  of  the  preparation  of  ether,  ethyl  sulphuric 
acid  is  formed.  When  this  is  heated  to  140°  and  fresh  alcohol  is  added 
the  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  between  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  and  water, 
ether  is  formed  and  sulphuric  acid  is  regenerated, 

C2H5— (OSO2OH  +  H)0— C2H6       > 

Bthyl  sulphuric  add 

CHb— O— CHb  +  HO— SOj— OH 

Ether  Sulphuric  acid 

This  sulphuric  acid  then  unites  with  more  alcohol  forming  ethyl  sul- 
phuric acid  which  again  reacts  with  alcohol  and  yields  ether  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  Thus  the  sulphuric  acid  remains  in  the  reaction  mixture 
either  as  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  or  as  free  sulphuric  acid.  It  acts  as  a 
carrier  of  the  ethyl  radical  or  it  is  perhaps  better  to  say  as  a  dehydrating 
agent  removing  the  water  which  is  the  other  product  of  the  first  step 
in  the  reaction.    We  have  said  that  the  reaction  goes  on  indefinitely. 
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This  is  not  strictly  true  because  the  water  formed,  though  partly  re- 
moved by  distillation,  gradually  dilutes  the  acid  until  it  is  too  weak  to 
react  with  the  alcohol,  i.e.,  until  the  reversible  reaction  occurs  and  the 
ethyl  sulphuric  add,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  is  decomposed  again  into 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  Also  the  heat  of  the  reaction  gradually 
uses  up  the  acid  owing  to  its  reduction  by  means  of  the  alcohol. 

Ether  the  Anhydride  of  AlcohoL — On  examination  of  the  double 
reaction  it  is  seen  that,  in  effect,  the  result  has  been  to  remove  one  mote- 
cule  of  water  from  two  molecules  of  alcohol.  The  hydroxyl  is  taken  from 
one  alcohol  molecule  and  the  hydrogen  from  the  other.  We  may  represent 
the  combined  reaction  as  one. 

C,H5— (OH     H)  CHk 

+  I  >  \)  +  H2O  +  HO— SO,— OH 

CaHs— 0(H      O— SO2OH  CaH^ 

Alcohol  Solphuxic  acid  BUier  Suliiltiiric  mcid 

In  fact,  of  course,  the  hydrogen  from  the  second  molecule  of  alcohol 
goes  to  re-form  sulphuric  acid,  but  as  it  simply  replaces  the  hydrogen 
given  by  the  acid  to  form  water  with  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  of  the  first 
molecule  of  alcohol  the  result  is  in  effect  as  we  have  stated.  This  means 
then  that  ether  is  the  anhydride  of  alcohol  and  their  relation  to  each  other 
is  analogous  to  that  between  metal  and  non-metal  hydroxides  and  oxides. 


CHs— (OH 
CsHj— 0(H 

Alcohol 

-»                \)  +  H,0 

Ether 

Na— (OH 
Na— 0(H 

Sodium  hydiozide 

Na. 
-^             >0  +  H,0 

Na^ 

Sodium 
oxide 

This  agrees  with  the  constitution  of  ether  as  established  by  its  synthesis 
from  sodium  ethylate  and  ethyl  iodide,  Williamson's  synthesis,  or 
from  ethyl  iodide  and  silver  oxide  (p.  106). 

Properties  of  Ether. — Ethyl  ether  is  the  common  ether  used  so 
generally  as  an  anesthetic  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  sub- 
stances made  from  alcohol.  In  its  manufacture  denatured  alcohol  is  an 
important  factor.  The  reason  why  the  denaturing  of  the  alcohol  by 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  does  not  injure  the  alcohol  for  this  pur- 
pose is  apparent.    Ether  is  a  clear,  limpid  liquid  of  characteristic  odor 
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and  is  easily  volatile,  boiling  at  34.6°.  It  burns  and  is  very  inflammable 
because  it  is  so  volatile.  The  vapor  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with 
air,  and  it  is,  therefore,  extremely  dangerous  to  use  unless  great  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  guard  it  from  ignition.  It  does  not  dissolve  in 
water  except  in  small  amounts,  and  as  it  is  lighter  than  water,  specific 
gravity  0.736  (0°)  it  forms  a  non-misdble  layer  on  top  of  the  water 
whenever  the  two  are  mixed  and  then  allowed  to  stand  and  separate. 
This  property  is  made  use  of  very  often  in  separating  ether  and  water 
and  in  extracting  from  water  solution  substances  which  are  more  solu- 
ble in  ether.  It  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  It  is  a  good 
solvent  for  many  organic  substances,  fats  and  alkaloids  especially. 
Because  of  its  rapid  evaporation  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  lowers  the 
temperature  of  a  body  sprayed  with  it. 


m,  OXIDATION  PRODUCTS  OF  ALCOHOLS 
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(A)  ALDEHYDES       R— C=0 

Oxidation  of  AlcohoL — When  ethyl  alcohol  is  treated  with  potassium 
bichromate  in  the  presence  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  a  volatile  substance 
with  a  peculiar  sweet  odor  is  given  off.  At  the  same  time  the  reduction 
of  the  bichromate  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  green  color 
characteristic  of  chromium  salts.  The  volatile  product  is  termed  an 
aldehyde,  specifically  acetaldehyde,  and  when  analyzed  proves  to  have 
the  composition,  C2H4O.  As  this  differs  from  the  alcohol  by  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  the  action  has  plainly  been  one  of  oxidation  by  which  two 
hydrogen  atoms  have  been  removed.  The  name  is  derived  from  this 
relation  to  alcohol,  from  the  two  words  al-{cohol)  dehyd-{rogenalum). 

Aldehydes  not  Hydroxy  Compounds. — ^The  question  arises,  which 
two  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  alcohol  have  been  removed  and  what  is  the 
constitution  of  the  new  compound?  Alcohol  is  C2H6 — OH  or  CHj— 
CHj — OH  so  that  we  might  lose  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  various  ways. 
The  first  test  that  naturally  suggests  itself  is  to  determine  whether  the 
aldehyde  still  contains  the  hydroxyl  group  of  the  alcohol  or  is  this 
hydroxyl  hydrogen  one  of  those  removed?  When  treated  with  metallic 
sodium  acetaldehyde  forms  no  compound  nqr  does  it  lose  one  hydrogen 
as  in  the  case  of  alcohol.  This  would  indicate  that  in  aldehydes  n^ 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  differs  from  the  others,  i.e.,  all  must  be  directly 
linked  to  carbon  and  no  hydroxyl  group  is  present.  In  proving  the  con- 
stitution of  alcohol  as  a  hydroxy  compound  (p.  80)  the  reaction  with 
phosphorus  tri-  and  penta-chlorides  established  it  as  analogous  to 
that  of  water.    The  reactions  are  as  follows: 

C2H6—OH  +  PCI5    >      C2H6— CI  +  HCl  +  POCl, 

3C2H5— OH  +  PCI3    >    3C2H6— CI        +       P(OH)3 

Ethyl  alcohol  Bthyl  chloride 

With  acetaldehyde  and  phosphorus  penta-chloride  the  products  of  the 
reaction  are  entirely  different.    There  is  no  formation  of  either  hydre- 
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chloric  acid  or  an  alkyl  chloride.  This  proves  that  in  aldehyde  there 
can  be  ho  hydroxyl  group  as  the  formation  of  .these  two  products, 
especially  the  hydrochloric  acid,  is  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  group. 
The  products  formed  are  phosphorus  oxy-chloride,  FOCls,  and  a 
compound  which  by  analysis  proves  to  be  C2H4CIJ. 

C2H4O     +      PCU        >        C2H4CI2      +     POCI3 

Aeetaldehyde  Di-chlor  ethane 

Plainly  the  reaction  here  is  the  same  as  that  given  as  the  probable  first 
step  in  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta-chloride  and  alcohol,  viz., 
two  atoms  of  chlorine  of  the  penta-chloride  have  been  exchanged  for 
oxygen  yielding  phosphorus  oxy-chloride,  POCI3.  The  other  product 
in  the  aldehyde  reaction  has  been  shown  to  be  ethane  in  which  two 
hydrogen  atoms  are  substituted  by  two  chlorine  atoms,  i,e,y  a  di-chlor 
ethane.  Furthermore,  the  di-chlor  ethane  so  formed  is  the  unsymmetri- 
cal  compound  (p.  53),  in  which  two  hydrogen  atoms  linked  to  one 
carbon  have  been  substituted  by  two  chlorine  atoms.  It  must  be  then 
that  in  acetaldehyde  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  in  the  position  of  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  linked  to  ot^  carbon  in  ethane.  These  relations,  between 
ethane,  unsymmetrical  di-chlor  ethane  and  acetaldehyde  may  be 

represented  as  follows: 

* 

C2H«  ►  C»H4Cl2  < C2H4O 

CH,— CH,    >    CHj— CHCU    * CH3— CHO 

H    H  H    H  H    H 


H— C— C— H >  H— C— C— CI    < H— C— C  =0 


H    H  H    CI  H 

Bthuie  Di-chlor  ethane  Acetaldehyde 

(unsymmetrical) 


Aldehydes,  then,  are  not  hydroxy  compounds  nor  are  they  oxides 
like  the  ethers.  In  them  the  oxygen  atom  is  linked  to  one  carbon  atom  by 
two  valencies  previously  satisfied  by  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  hydro- 
carbon mother  substance. 
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Carbonyl  Group. — This  group,  viz.,  =C=0  is  known  as  carbonyl 
and  it  is  present  in  other  compounds  also.  The  other  two  valencies  of 
the  carbon  to  which  the  oxygen  is  linked  are  satisfied  in  acetaldehyde, 
one  by  hydrogen,  the  other  by  methyl. 

Aldehyde  Group. — This  methyl  may  become  any  radical  thereby 
forming  an  homologous  series  of  aldehydes.  The  hydrogen,  however, 
remains  in  all  aldehydes  so  that  the  distinctive  aldehyde  formula  is 

H 

R— C  =  0    or    R— CHO 

It  will  be  well  to  note  that  in  writing  formulas  in  the  condensed  struc- 


tural form,  — COH  indicates  that  hydroxyl  is  linked  to  carbon  while 


( — CHO)  indicates  that  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  linked  separalely  io 
the  carbon. 

Alcohol  an  Oxidized  Hydrocarbon. — Our  first  statement  in  regard 
to  acetaldehyde  was  that  it  is  formed  by  oxidizing  alcohol.  This 
reaction,  and  the  further  oxidation  of  aldehydes  to  acids,  which  we  shall 
study  very  soon,  are  only  clear  when  we  consider  akohols  as  the  first 
step  in  the  oxidation  of  hydrocarbons.  We  cannot  prepare  ethyl  alco- 
hol by  oxidizing  ethane,  and  we  have  shown  that  it  is  not  an  oxide, 
but  in  composition  it  is  plainly  an  oxidation  product^  t .e.,  ethane  plus 
oxygen.  We  can  consider  it  as  such  in  that  a  hydrogen  atom  of  ethane 
is  converted  into  hydroxyl  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  the  oxygen  forming  the 
link  between  carbon  and  hydrogen.  We  may  represent  the  relationship 
as  follows: 

H    H  H    H 

H— C— C— H  +  O      >      H— C— C— O— H 


H    H  H    H 

Ethane  Alcohol 


If  this  is  th&  process  in  the  oxidation  of  compounds  containing  hydrogen 
nked  to  carbon  we  should  expect  a  second  oxygen  to  react  in  the  same 
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way  and  a  di-hydroyl  compound  would  be  formed.  But  we  know  that 
when  alcohol  is  oxidized  we  obtain  an  aldehyde  which  we  have  shown 
has  the  constitution  previously  assigned  to  it.  On  examination  we  see 
that  this  formula  for  the  aldehyde  is  simply  the  anhydride  of  the  theo- 
retical oxidation  product  represented  as  an  intermediate  step  in  the 
oxidation  of  alcohol  to  acetaldehyde,  as  follows: 

H    H  H    H  H    H 

II                                         II             -H.0  I      I 

H— C— C— OH  +  O    >    H— C— C— 0(H    >    H— C— C  =  O 


H    H  H  (OH)  H 

AlcohiOl  Di-hydroxy  compound  AcotAldehyde 

(theoretical) 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  when  oxidation  of  an  hydroxy  com- 
pound takes  place  the  carbon  group  that  is  oxidized  is  one  which  al- 
ready contains  hydroxyl.  This  formation  of  a  di-hydroxy  compound 
as  an  intermediate  product  in  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  to  an  aldehyde 
may  also  be  shown  to  be  the  probable  step  by  the  fact  that  acetalde- 
hyde  may  be  made  from  unsymmetrical  di-brom  ethane  by  the  action 
of  water  as  follows  : 

H    H  H    H 

— 2HBr         I      I              — H2O 
— (Br  +  H)OH >    H— C— C— 0(H    > 


H  (Br         +H)OH  H  (OH 

UBsymmetricel  Intermediate  product 

di-brom  etiuuie  (theoretical) 


H    H 


H— C— C=0 
H 

Acet-aldehyde 

Two  Hydroi^ls  Linked  to  One  Carbon.— Now  a  great  many  cases 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  whenever  we  have  two  hydroxyls  linked 
to  one  carbon\axi  unstable  grouping  is  the  result.  This  loses  water  as 
indicated  and  a  stable  anhydride  product  is  formed.    We  shall  find 
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later  that  when  two  hydroxyls  are  linked  to  two  differetU  carbons  a  stabk 
compound  is  formed  which  does  not  lose  water. 

.Addition  Products. — An  important  property  of  aldehydes  is  that 
they  readily  take  up  certain  compounds  and  form  addition  products. 
When  acetaldehyde  reacts  with  ammonia,  sodium  add  sulphite  or 
hydrogen  cyanide  definite  crystalline  compounds  are  obtained.  The 
probable  reaction  is  that  the  double  union  between  carbon  and  oxygen 
is  broken  the  oxygen  being  converted  into  hydroxyl,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  added  compound  satisfies  the  other  valence  as  follows: 

H  H       • 

CHa— C  =  O  +  H— NH,  >  CH»— C— OH  Acetaldehyde  ammo- 

Acetaldehyde  I  • 

NHs 
H  H 


CHs— C  =  O  +  H— SOaNa >  CH,— C— OH    Acetaldehyde 

I  sodium  acid  su^diite 

SOjNa 

H  H 


CHa—C  =  O  +  H— CN >  CH3— C— OH    Acetaldehyde  hydrogen 

I  cyanide 

CN 

The  probability  that  these  are  the  formulas  for  the  addition  products 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  formula  for  the  hydrogen  cyanide  com- 
pound is  fully  established  by  its  relationship  to  another  definite  com- 
pound, viz.,  lactic  acid,  on  account  of  which  it  is  known  as  lactic  add 
nitrile.    This  will  be  explained  later  when  we  study  that  add. 

Aldol  Condensation. — An  important  reaction  of  acetaldehyde,  which 
is  analogous  to  the  preceding  addition  reactions,  is  one  in  which  a  mole- 
cule of  acetaldehyde  forms  an  addition  product  with  itself,  the  two 
molecules  being  united  into  one.    The  reaction  is  designated  a  con- 
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densation  and  from  the  name  of  the  product  it  is  termed  the  aldol 


H  H 


CHr— C  =  0  +  H)CHr-CHO    ►    CHr-C— CHr-CHO 

Acetaldehyde 


OH 

Aldol 
a-Hydroxy  lmUiUil-4 

Aldol  is  a  hydroxyl  substitution  product  of  normal  butyric  aldehyde 
or  butanal.  This  reaction  and  the  product  will  be  referred  to  later 
(p.  229). 

Acetal. — Under  certain  conditions,  by  passing  phosphine  gas, 
PHt,  into  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetaldehyde,  the  two  compounds 
react  yielding  a  product  known  as  acetal. 

-H2O 
'  CH,— CH(0  +  2H)0— C2H5        >        CHjr-CH(OC2H6)2   ^ 

Acetaldeliyde  Alcohol  Acetal 

Acetal  may  also  be  made  by  oxidizing  alcohol  when  the  above  reaction 
probably  takes  place.  It  is  present  too  in  crude  wood  distillate  from 
which  it  may  be  obtained. 

Polmyerizatioii. — Another  property  of  aldehydes  that  should  be 
mentioned  is  that  some  of  them  readily  form  polymeric  compounds, 
Le,,  compounds  of  the  same  percentage  composition,  but  some  multiple 
of  the  molecular  weight. 

C2H4O        >        (C2H40)a  or  CeHijOj 

Acetmldehyde  Panldehyde 

This  polymeric  aldehyde,  known  as  par-aldehyde,  is  a  definite  com- 
pound,  but  it  does  not  react  like  an  aldehyde,  i.e.,  does  not  contain  the 
aldehyde  group.  The  polymerization  is  eflFected  by  simply  adding  a 
small  amount  of  acid.  Furthermore,  at  o°,  the  same  reaction  takes 
place,  but  a  distinctly  different  product  is  obtained  which  proves  to 
be  a  similar  polymeric  compound  of  the  same  formula  as  the  paralde- 
hyde. This  is  known  as  met-aldehyde.  A  comparison  of  these  two 
compounds  shows  their  difference. 

Panldehyde  Metaldehyde 

(C2H4O),  (C2H40)3 

Acetaldehyde  +  HCl  Acetaldehyde  +  HCl  at  o° 

Liquid,  B.P.  125®  Solid,  sublimes  at  112° 
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By  such  polymerization  then  two  isomeric  compounds  are  formed 
neither  of  which  contains  the  aldehyde  group. 

The  loss  of  aldehyde  properties  by  a  change  in  the  aldehyde  group  b 
due  to  the  union  of  the  three  molecules  into  a  ring.  The  isomerism  of 
the  two  pol3aners  is  probably  due  to  different  space  relations,  s.f., 
it  is  stereo-isonierism.    The  following  formula  has  been  suggested. 


CH, 


OHO  Paraldehyde 

I  I  and 

CHjr-C— O— C— CH3       Metaldehyde 


H  H 

Reducing  Properties. — The  ease  with  which  aldehydes  are  oxidized 
makes  them  important  as  reducing  agents.  When  acetaldehyde  or 
the  ammonium  acetaldehyde  acts  upon  silver  nitrate  in  ammoniacal 
solution  the  silver  is  reduced  to  metallic  condition.  The  metallic 
silver  so  formed  is  in  an  exceeding  fine  condition  and  is  deposited  as 
a  brilliant  mirror  on  the  clean  surface  of  the  glass  vessel  in  which  the 
reaction  occurs. 

Nomenclature. — ^While  there  is  an  homologous  series  of  aldehydes 
as  of  the  other  compounds  we  have  studied,  only  a  few  of  them  are 
important.  The  official  names  correspond  exactly  to  those  for  the  al- 
cohols, the  termination  ol  of  alcohols  being  changed  to  al  for  the  alde- 
hydes. The  first  four  members  are  meftanal,  ethanal,  propaiial,biili- 
naL  The  common  names  are  derived  from  the  fact  that  aldehydes 
on  further  oxidation  yield  acids,  the  name  of  the  acid  resulting  giving 
the  specific  name  to  the  aldehyde.  Formic  add  is  obtained  from  fonsic 
aldehyde,  contracted  to  formaldehyde ;  acetic  acid  from  acetic  aUehyde, 
acetaldehyde.  Those  two  aldehydes  are  the  most  common  and  the  ouiy 
ones  we  shall  consider.  The  aldehydes  have  in  general  lower  boiling 
points  than  the  corresponding  alcohols  and  a  peculiar,  irritating  sweet 
odor.  Table  XIII  gives  the  names,  formulas  and  ll)oiling  points  <tf a 
few  aldehydes. 
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Table  XIII. — ^Aldehydes  and  Ketones 

Aldehydes 


Conunon  name 


Official  name 


Fomaldehyde Methanal 

Acetaldehyde Bthaaal 

Proptonk  aldelijde Propaiul 

Bvtizic  aldahpdft ■  Bntuud 

bo-batyik  aldahyde I  a-Methyl  propanal. 


?al«ric  aldehyde 

lao-Taleric  aldehyde. 


Pantanal 

a-Methyl  hatKiial-4. 


Formula 


H— CHO 

CHi— CHO 

CHf— CHt— CHO  ^ 

CHt— CHr-CHt— CHO    ^ 

CHr-CH— CHO        O 

I  ' 

CHt 
CHr-CHt— CHr— CHt— CHO 
CHf— CH— CHi— CHO 

I 
CH, 


B.P. 


-2I» 
2Q.8* 

48. 80 
74.0*» 


103.4* 

92.0® 


Ketones 


Aeetoae    (Di-methyl    ke- 
tone)  

Methyl  ethyl  ketoae 

Di-ethyl  ketone 

Methyl  propyl  ketone 

Metiiyl  iio-|Hropyl  ketone 

Methyl  nonyl  ketone 


Propanoae 

Bntanoae 

Pentaaone-3 

Pentaaoao-a 

a-Methyl  bntanone-s. 


CHi 
CHi 
CH, 
CHi 
CH, 


Undeeanone-a CH 


-CO— CH, 
-CO-CHr— CHa 
-CHt— CO— CH.— CH, 
-CHt— CHr— CO— CHa 
-CH— CO-CH, 

I 

CHa 
■CO— (CH,)r-CH, 


S6.S* 

80.6* 

102.0® 

102.7* 

95- O* 


224.0*= 
M.P. 
+  15* 


Fomuddehyde    H— CHO.    Methanal 

Formaldehyde  or  methanal  is  the  aldehyde  related  to  methyl  al- 
cohol as  the  oxidation  product.  It  may  be  prepared  by  passing  a 
mixture  of  methyl  alcohol  vapor  and  air  over  hot  copper  or  platinum. 


H— CH2OH  +  O 

Methanol 


H— CHO  +  HjO 

Methanal 


The  reaction  continues  after  being  started  because  the  heat  of  the  re- 
action keeps  the  metal  hot.  It  is  a  gas,  b.p.  —21°,  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  water.  A  solution  containing  about  40  per  cent  is  the  com- 
mercial form  of  the  compound  known  as  formalin  sometimes  also  as 
formal.  Formaldehyde  is  a  valuable  preservative,  antiseptic  and 
germicide,  and  is  used  widely  in  disinfecting,  either  as  a  gas  or  in  the 
form  of  a  water  solution,  viz.,  as  formalin.  When  formalin  is  used  it 
is  sprinkled  upon  a  sheet  which  is  suspended  in  the  room,  the  formalde- 
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hyde  volatilizing  as  a  gas.  When  used  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  as  in  dis- 
infecting  rooms  after  sickness,  it  is  freshly  generated  by  means  of  alcohol 
lamps  so  constructed  with  platinum  asbestos  that  the  reaction  above 
described  takes  place.  A  still  more  eflFective  way  is  by  the  action  of 
potassium  permanganate  upon  formalin.  When  formalin  is  poured 
upon  potassium  permanganate  a  vigorous  action  occurs  with  the  pro- 
duction of  much  heat  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  formaldehyde  is 
volatilized.  The  action  is  quite  violent  and  the  gas  is  driven  rapidly 
throughout  the  entire  space  to  be  disinfected. 

Acetaldehyde    CHs— CHO.    Etfaanal 

Acetaldehyde  or  ethanal  is  the  second  member  of  the  series  and 
corresponds  to  ethyl  alcohol  from  which  it  is  made  by  oxidizing  with 
chromic  acid  (potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid). 

CHj— CH2OH  +  O        ►        CHs— CHO  +  H2O 

Bthanol  Bthaiul 

The  name  ethanal  indicates  its  relation  to  ethyl  alcohol  while,  as  it 
forms  acetic  acid  on  further  oxidation,  it  is  known  also  as  acetaldehyde. 
It  is  a  volatile  liquid  boiling  at  20.8°,  and  possessing  a  sharp  sweet  odor. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

R 

I 
(B)  KETONES    ll— C=0 

Ketones  are  also  oxidation  products  of  alcohols.  We  should  re- 
call that  there  are  three  different  kinds  of  alcohols  isomeric  because  of 
the  different  places  in  the  hydrocarbon  chain  in  which  the  hydroxyl  is 
substituted.  These  alcohols  we  have  called  primary^  secondary  and 
tertiarv,  and  each  one  contains  a  characteristic  group,  viz., 

R  R 


R— CHsOH  R— CH-OH  R— C— OH 

PriniAry  alcohols  Secondary  alcohols 


R 

Tertiary  alcohols 
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Primaxy  Alcohols  Yield  Aldehydes. — Now  methyl  alcohol  and  ethyl 
alcohol  which  yield  the  two  aldehydes  that  have  been  studied  are  both 
of  them  primary  alcohols,  and  it  has  been  found  to  be  true  that  only 
primary  alcohols  yield  aldehydes  on  oxidation.  Normal  propyl  alcohol, 
propanol-i,  and  other  primary  alcohols  thus  yield  aldehydes. 

CH3— CHa— CH2OH  +  O        >        CHa— CH2— CHO 

Propanol-x  .    Propanal 

Secondary  Alcohols  Yield  Ketones. — The  isomeric  propyl  alcohol, 
viz.,  the  secondary  alcohol,  propanol-2y  on  oxidation  yields  a  com- 
pound the  composition  of  which  is  CsHcO,  but  which  is  not  an  aldehyde. 
It  is  known  as  a  ketone,  specifically  as  acetone,  and  is  isomeric  with 
propanal  the  aldehyde  obtained  from  normal  propyl  alcohol. 

CH,— CH(OH)— CH3  +  O        >        CaHeO  +  H2O 

Propuiol-a  Acetone 

As  only  those  alcohols  which  are  primary  yield  aldehydes  so  also  only 
those  which  are  secondary  yield  ketones.  The  relation  in  composition 
beti^reen  the  secondary  propyl  alcohol  and  acetone  is  the  same  as 
bet^veen  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetaldehyde.  What  then  is  the  con- 
stitution of  ketones  and  why  do  secondary  alcohols  not  oxidize  to 
aldehydes  but  to  ketones? 

Action  of  PCU  on  Ketones. — When  phosphorus  penta-chloride 
reacts  with  acetone  it  acts  just  as  it  does  with  aldehydes,  i.e.,  it  removes 
oxygen  and  substitutes  two  chlorine  atoms  in  its  place.  The  product 
is  a-anli-chlorpropane. 

CaHirO  +  PCU >        CaHfiClj  +  POCI3 

CHar— CO-CHa      PCU        ►        CH3— CCU— CHs      POCI3 

Acetone  a-a-Di-chlor  propane 

Carbonyl  Group  in  Ketones. — This  reaction  would  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  carbonyl  group,  (=  CO),  and  the  structure  as  written. 
New  acetone  by  reduction  yields  propanol-2  and  conversely  is  formed 
from  it  by  oxidation.  Propanol-2  is  CHa — CH(OH) — CHs,  i.e.,  there 
are  two  methyl  groups  present.  Do  these  two  methyl  groups,  however, 
remain  in  acetone  as  they  exist  in  the  alcohol?  We  have  stated  pre- 
viously (p.  115)  that  the  oxidation  of  primary  alcohols  probably  takes 
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place  by  the  conversion  of  a  hydrogen  into  a  second  hydroxjd  group 
and  that  this  product  loses  water  and  gives  us  aldehyde  as  follows: 

H    H    H                                    H    H    H 
III                   +0.              Ill                 -H-OH 
H— C— C— C— OH        »        H— C— C— C— 0(H)        >■ 


I-    1      I 
H    H    H  H    H  (OH) 

Propuiol-z  Intenneditte  componnd 

(Primary  alcohol) 


H    H    H 

I      I      I 
H— C— C— C  =  0 


H    H 

Propuul 

(Aldehyde) 

Structure  of  Ketones. — If  propanol-i  is  oxidized  in  the  same  way  we 
should  obtain  an  intermediate  product  (x>ntaining  two  hydioxyi  groups 
linked  to  one  carbon  atom  and  this  would  lose  a  molecule  of  water  as 
follows: 

H  (OH) 

I  I  -H— OH 

CHff~C— CH,  +  0    >    CHa— C— CH,    >     CH,— C— CH, 

I  I  II 

OH  0(H)  O 

Propanol-a  Intermediate  Accfoae 

compottiid 

The  conclusive  proof  that  in  acetone  there  are  two  methyl  groups  pres- 
ent is  in  the  synthesis  of  acetone  from  acetic  add  and  acetyl  chloride, 
reactions  which  we  shall  soon  study.  With  this  conclusive  proof  our 
formula,  as  we  have  written  it,  must  be  correct  and  our  ideas  in  r^vd 
to  the  oxiciation  of  compounds  containing  hydrogen  linked  to  carbon 
are  probably  correct  also.  The  steps  in  the  oxidation  are  probably 
as  we  have  indicated,  viz.,  that  hydrogen  is  first  converted  into  kydroxxi 
and  when  as  a  result  of  such  oxidation,  two  hydroxyls  are  linked  to  one 
carbon,  the  compound  loses  water,  leaving  one  oxygen  doubly  linked  to  the 
carbon.  This  enables  us  to  understand  the  facts  that  only  primary 
alcohols  on  oxidation  yield  aldehydes,  secondary  alcohols  yield  kdones, 
while  tertiary  alcohols  yield  neither  aldehydes  nor  ketones. 

Oxidation  of  Primary  Alcohols. — In  the  prinuiry  alcohol  group. 
( — CH2OH),  there  are  two  unoxidized  hydrogens. 
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By  the  oxidation  of  one  to  hydroxy!  and  the  loss  of  water,  leaving 
a  doubly  linked  oxygen,  there  will  still  be  one  unchanged  hydrogen 
united  to  the  carbon  so  that  the  group  — CHfOH  becomes  — CHO, 
i.e.,  the  aldehyde  group. 

Oxidation  of  Secondary  Alcohols. — In  the  secondary  alcohol  group 
( — CHOH — )  there  is  only  one  hydrogen  in  addition  to  the  hydroxyl 
group  so  that  on  its  conversion  into  hydroxyl  and  the  subsequent  loss 
of  mrater  there  is  left  no  hydrogen  united  to  this  carbon,  and  we  obtain 

the  ketone  group,  — C  =  O. 

Oxidation  of  Tertiary  Alcohols. — In  the  case  of  tertiary  alcohols  it 
is  a  fact  that  on  oxidation  they  3deld  neither  aldehydes  nor  ketones. 
This  agrees  with  our  ideas  as  there  is  no  hydrogen  linked  to  the  carbon 
which  has  the  hydroxyl.  Oxidation,  therefore,  does  not  take  place 
readily  nor  without  breaking  the  carbon  chain. 

Distingnishing  Reactions  of  tiie  Three  Classes  of  Alcohols.— This 
distinction  between  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols  is  of 
fundamental  importance  and  is  the  characteristic  difference  that  is 
used  to  tell  whether  an  alcohol  belongs  to  one  class  or  another.  To  put 
it  all  t<>gether 

H  H 


Primary  alcohols  R— C— OH  +  O 


^       Aldehydes  R— C  =  O 


H 


R 


Secondary  alcohols  R— C— OH  +  O    >    Ketones,  R— C  =  O 

H 
R 


Tertiary  alcohols      R— C— OH  +  O 


>    Do  not  yield  either  alde- 
hydes or  ketones,  but 
R  break  down. 

Comparison  of  Aldehydes  and  Ketones. — The  difference  between 
aldehydes  and  ketones  in  their  structure  is  simply  that  in  ketones  the 


;«; 
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bivalent  carhopyl  group  is  linked  to  two  radicah  while  in  aldehydes  it  is 
linked  to  ^  radical  and  to- one  hydrogen.  The  characteristic  reactions 
of  aldehydes  depending  upon  the  carbonyl  group  we  would  thus 
expect  to  take  place  with  ketones  also.  This  is  true,  for  ketones, 
like  aldehydes,  form  addition  products  with  hydrogen  cyanide  and 
sodium  acid  sulphite.  With  ammonia,  however,  they  do  not  form 
simple  addition  products  but  lose  water  so  that  the  resulting  compounds 
are  not  of  the  same  character  as  aldehyde  ammonia.  Likewise  the 
rea)?l!lons  of  the  aldehydes,  which  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the 
hydrogen  linked  to  the  carbonyl  carbon  group,  we  should  not  expect 
to  occur  with  the  ketones.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  their  oxidation 
as  they  yield  entirely  different  products.  It  is  also  true  in  regard  to 
transformation  into  polymeric  forms  which  does  not  take  place  with 
ketones.  This  would  indicate  that  the  polymerization  of  aldehydes 
is  in  soipe  way  associated  with  the  presence  of  hydrogen  linked  to  the 
carboft]^l  carbon.  As  ketones  do  not  oxidize  readily  they  differ  from 
the  aldehydes  in  not  being  good  reducing  agents. 

Names  of  Ketones. — The  systematic  names  of  the  ketones  differ  from 
those  of  the  alcohols  and  aldehydes  only  in  the  termination  one  whidi 
is  added  to  the  name  of  the  hydrocarbon.  The  position  of  the  carbonyl 
is  denoted  as  in  other  cases  by  the  number  following. 

Acetone    Propanone    Di-methyl  Ketone 
CHr-CO— OH, 

The  only  ketone  which  we  shall  consider  is  acetcme,  CHj — CO— 
CHs,  or  propanonei  also  called  di-methyl  ketone.  Acetone  is  a  liquid 
that  boils  at  56.5"^.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor,  and  is  soluble  in  all  propor- 
tions in  water.  It  is  a  valuable  solvent  for  many  organic  substances, 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and  in  important  sjn- 
thetic  reactions.  It  is  the  third  important  constituent  of  crude  wood 
alcohol  or  pyroligneous  acid,  being  formed  as  a  product  of  the  dn' 
distillation  of  wood.  Table  XIII  gives  the  names,  formulas  and  boil- 
ing points  of  a  few  of  the  more  common  and  important  ketones. 

DERIVATIVES  OF  ALDEHYDES  AND  KETONES 

Ozimes  and  Hydnizones 

R  R 


R— C  =  N— OH  R— C  =  N— NH— C«Hi 
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Two  classes  of  compounds  should  be  mentioned  at  this  time  as  they 
are  derivatives  of  both  aldehydes  and  ketones.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  two  compounds  hydroxyl  amines  NH2(0H)  and  phenylhydrazine^ 
CcHs — NH — ^NH2  (p.  63).  With  compounds  containing  the  car- 
bonyl  group  these  react  in  a  similar  way.  The  oxygen  of  the  carbonyl 
unties  wUh  the  two  hydrogens  of  the  primary  amine  group  forming  water, 
the  two  residues  uniting  to  form  a  new  compound. 

H  H 


CH,— C     =     (O  +  H2)N-OH    >    CHa— C  =  N-OH  +  HjO 

Acetaldehyde  Hydroxy!  amine  Acet-aldoziine 


CH,  CH 


i 


CH,— C  =  (O  +  Hj)N— OH    >    CH,— C  =  N— OH  +  HjO 

Acetone  Acet-ketoxime 

The  compounds  formed  with  hydroxylamine  are  known  as  oximes 
those  from  aldehydes  are  called  ald-oximes  and  those  from  ketones 
kei'Oximes,  The  compounds  resulting  from  the  action  of  phenylhydra- 
zine  on  aldehydes  or  ketones  are  known  as  hydrazones. 

H  H 

R — C  =  (0  +  H2)N— NH— CeHft >  R— C  =  N— NH— CeHs  +  H2O 

Aldehyde  Phenyl  hydraiine 

R  R 


R_C  =  (0  +  Ha)N— NH— CflHfi >  R— C  =  N— NH— CflHs  +  H2O 

Ketone  Hydraxones 

These  two  reactions  are  characteristic  of  the  carbonyl  group  and  are 
used  in  determining  its  presence  in  compounds.  They  have  been  of 
especial  importance  in  the  study  of  the  sugars. 

(C)  ACIDS  R— COOH 

Relation  to  Alcohols. — The  third  class  of  oxidation  products  of  the 
alcohols  consists  of  the  acids.  Strictly  speaking  they  should  be  called 
oxidation  products  of  aldehydes,  but  as  the  latter  are  formed  directly 
from  the  alcohols  the  acids  are  generally  included  in  the  group  of  "alco- 
hol oxidation  products. 


^  I 
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Composition  and  Ccmstitution. — We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
fact  that  the  aldehydes  are  named  from  the  acids  to  which  they  are  re- 
lated. When  fonnaldehyde  is  oxidized  it  yields  fonnic  add  which  has 
the  composition  CH2O2  and  acetaldehyde  yields  acetic  add,  CsHA. 
Each  acid  contains  one  atom  of  oxygen  more  than  the  aldehyde.  The 
relation  in  composition  between  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  aldehydes 
and  acids  is 


Hydrocarbon 
CH4 

Methane 


CiHe 
Sthane 


Alcohol 

CH4O 

Methyl  alcohol 
Methanol 

CjHrf) 

Bthyl  alcohol 
Bthanol 


Aldehyde 
CH2O 

Formaldehyde 
Methanal 

C,H40 

Acetaldelwde 
Bthanal 


Acid 
CHjO, 


Methanoic  add 

CJI4O, 
Aceaeadd 
Sthanoic  add 


What  is  the  constitution  of  the  acids  and  does  it  explain  them  as 
oxidation  products  of  alcohols  and  aldehydes? 

Action  of  Metals. — ^The  action  of  metals  on  acids  shows,  in  case  they 
are  mono-basic,  that  in  them  one  hydrogen  atom  is  different  from  the 
others  as  it  is  replaceable  by  metals  with  the  formation  of  salts. 

Action  of  PCls. — ^The  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  pro\'es 
that  acids  contain  a  hydroxyl  group  as  products  are  formed  exactly 
analogous  to  those  obtained  from  alcohol  (p.  81).  The  products  are 
hydrochloric  acid,  phosphorus  oxychloride  and  a  derivative  of  the  add 
which  contains  one  chlorine  atom  in  place  of  one  oxygen  and  one  hydro- 
gen as  hydroxyl. 

In  these  reactions  of  acetic  acid  with  phosphorus  pentachloride 
and  with  metals,  only  one  oxygen  and  one  hydrogen  are  involved  show- 
ing  that  the  other  oxygen  and  three  of  the  hydrogens  are  different 
From  this  we  can  conclude  at  least  that  the  formula  for  acetic  acid, 
C2H4O2,  may  be  written  C2H80(OH).  Are  the  three  remaining  hydro- 
gen atoms  linked  to  one  carbon  as  methyl,  ( — CHa)?  The  synthcsb 
of  acetic  acid  by  the  oxidation  of  ethyl  alcohol  which  contains  the 
methyl  group  would  indicate  that  this  is  so.  We  have,  however, 
better  evidence  than  this. 

Presence  of  Methyl. — Methyl  cyanide,  which  is  the  cyanide  sub- 
stitution product  of  methane,  CHj — CN,  yields  acetic  add  when  boiled 
with  water.  The  methyl  group  must,  therefore,  undoubtedly  bepreseai 
in  acetic  acid.    This  would  further  make  it  probable  that  the  other 
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oxygen  and  other  carbon  are  linked  as  carbonyl  and  the  complete  struc* 
tural  formula  would  be, 

H 

H— C— C— OH       Acetic  acid        CH,— CO— OH 

I     II 
H    O 

The  group  ( — COOH)  is  known  as  the  carboxyl  group.  The  general 
formula  for  acids  of  this  class  is  then  R— COOH  or  (C  JH2n+i)— COOH 
which  agrees  with  our  conception  of  the  valence  of  carbon.  The  re- 
action between  acetic  acid  and  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  that 
between  the  acid  and  sodium  may  then  be  written  as  follows: 

CH^r— CO-OH  +  PCU    ►    CHr-CO-Cl  +  POCI3  +  HCl 

Aeetic  add  Acetyl  chloride 

CHr-CO— OH  +  Na    *    CH^CO— ONa  +  H 

Sodium  mcetate 

The  synthesis  of  acetic  acid  from  methyl  cyanide  or  acetic  nitrile  by 
the  action  of  water  may  also  be  written  now  as  follows: 

CHr— C(N  +  ^Z?^ ^  CHa— C— OH  +  NH3  - — > 

Methyl  eymnide        tlsjU 
Acetic  aitrile 


O 
Acetic  acid  CH.,— CO— ONH4 

Ammonium  ecetete 

Oxidation  Reactions. — This  constitution  of  acids  is  in  accord  with 
the  process  of  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen  Unked  to  carbon^  as  was  dis- 
cussed under  aldehydes  and  ketones.  The  remaining  hydrogen  of  the 
aldehyde  group  is  converted  into  hydroxyl  and  we  may  represent  the 
entire  oxidation  from  hydrocarbon  to  acid  as  follows: 

H    H  H    H 

+0           I      I              +0 
— H    >    H— C— C-OH    > 


H    H  H   H 

rdrocerbon  Alcohol 

le  Ethyl  Alcohol 


/ 
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H    H  H   OH 

II  +0         II 

H— C— C— 0(H     >    H— C— C-0(H 


H   (OH  H(OH 


|-H,0 


-H:0 


H    H  H    OH 

II  +0  II 

H— C—  C=  O     *       H— C— C  =  0 


H  H 

Aldehyda  Add 

Aeet-aldehyde  Acetic  acid 

The  Strong  indication  even  though  it  may  not  be  proof  that  this  is  the 
mechanism  of  the  oxidation  process,  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  w 
know  esters  of  the  normal  acid  containing  the  three  OH  groups.  These 
esters  by  hydrolysis  yield  the  acid. 

OR                                               (OH) 
I                                                     I            - H,0 
CH,— C— OR  +  3H— OH *  CH,— C— OH >  CHr-C— OH 

I  I  II 

OR      ,  0(H  O 

Ester  of  nonxuil  Normal  acetic  Acetic  acid 

acetic  acid  acid 

ilheoreticaO 

It  is  a  fact  also,  as  previously  stated,  that  ketones  do  not  yield  acids  oq 
oxidation  without  breaking  down  and  this  is  readily  understood  as  there 
is  no  hydrogen  remaining  which  is  linked  to  the  carbonyl  carbon  and 
thus  possible  of  being  converted  into  hydroxyl,  e.g.,  in  acetone,  CHr* 
CO— CH3. 

Stability  of  Carbon  Hydrogen  Groups. — In  our  early  discussion  of 
the  paraffin  hydrocarbons  we  spoke  of  the  fact  that  their  stability  b  a 
characteristic  property  as  illustrated  by  their  inactivity  toward  ordinal}' 
reagents,  (e.  g.)  in  oxidation  reactions.  This  general  stability  of  groups 
composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  relation 
.  of  substitution  products  of  the  hydrocarbons  toward  oxidizing  agenU. 
The  substituted  hydrocarbons  are  always  more  easily  oxidized  than 
the  hydrocarbons  themselves  and  in  such  oxidation  it  is  always  tkt 

/ 
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carbon  group  in  which  previous  substitution  has  taken  place  that  is 
attacked  by  the  oxygen.  When  there  remains  in  this  group  one  or 
more  hydrogen  atoms  linked  to  carbon  the  oxidation  always  converts 
one  of  these  hydrogens  into  hydroxyl.  If  no  hydrogen  is  left  oxida- 
tion takes  place  with  much  more  difficulty,  and  then  only  by  the 
breaking  apart  of  the  carbon  chain. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  homologous  series  of  acids  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  individual  members  it  may  be  well  to  gather  together  in 
one  outline  the  relationships  in  constitution  which  have  been  estab- 
lished between  all  of  the  classes  of  compounds  thus  far  considered. 


H 


H 


H 


H 

I 
R— C— H 


H 

Hydrocarbon 


R— C— O— C— R    R— C— O— OC— R 


H  H 

Ether 


H 

Ester  or  Ethereal 

/  \ 

H  OH 


H  H 

•I  I           +0        I        +0        I 

*R— C— I >R— C— OH >R— C = O ►R— C = 0 

I  I                            Aldehyde                      Acid 

H  H 

Alkyl  halide,  Primary 

Ihrimary  alcohol 


R 


R— C— H 


H 

Hydrocarbon 


R 

I 
^R— C— I- 


H 

Alkyl  halide, 
Secondary 


R                       R 
I            +0        I         +0 
+R— C— OH »R— C  =  0 ^Breaks 

I  •  ^'"""^  down 

H 

Secondary 
alcohol 


R 

Hydrocarbon 
tt 


R 


R 


+0 


R— C— H ►R— C— I ►R— C— OH ^Breaks  down 


R 

Alkyl  halide. 
Tertiary 


R 

Tertiary 
alcohol 
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Homologous  Series. — The  two  acids,  formic  and  acetiCi  are  the  first 
two  members  of  an  homologous  series  corresponding  to  the  similar 
series  of  hydrocarbons  and  alcohols. 

Hydrocarbon  Alcohol  Acid 

H— CHs  H— CH2OH  H— COOH 

Metluiae  Methyl  alcohol  Formic  add 

Methan-ol  Methanoic  add 

CHr-CH,  CHr-CH^H  CHy— COOH 

Bthane  Ethyl  alcohol  Acetic  add 

Bthan-ol  Bthaaoic  add 

In  formic  acid  the  simplest  member  of  the  series  the  radical  of  the 
general  formula  R — COOH  becomes  simply  H.  The  rest  of  the  series 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  more  important  members  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 

Names  of  Acids. — The  common  names  of  the  normal  acids  are  de- 
rived from  words  having  some  relation  to  their  occurrence  or  properties, 
e.g.y  butyric,  from  butter,  valeric  from  Valeriana,  etc.  The  official 
names  are  derived  by  adding  the  termination  oic  to  the  root  of  the  name 
for  the  hydrocarbon  of  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms.  This  will 
be  understood  by  examining  the  names  given  in  the  table  and  comparing 
with  the  formulas. 

Isomerism. — Isomerism  in  the  case  of  the  acids  is  of  the  same 
character  as  that  of  the  alkvl  halides  and  the  alcohols  if  we  consider 
the  acids  as  mono-carhoxyl  substUtUion  products  of  the  hydrocarbons. 
In  the  five  carbon  acids,  the  pentanoic  or  valeric  adds,  we  have  one 
compound  which  possesses  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom.  It  is  the  2- 
methyl  butanoic-i  add.  According  to  the  van't  Hoff-LeBel  theory  this 
compound  should  exist  in  three  forms,  dextro,  leva  and  inactive.  By  oxi- 
dation of  the  fermentation  amyl  alcohol  which  is  a  mixture  of  a-medijl 
butanol-i  and  2-methyl  butanol-4  there  is  obtained  a  mixture  of  tiro 
of  the  valeric  acids,  viz.,  the  2-methyl  butanoic-i  add  and  the  a- 
methyl  butanoic-4.  This  same  mixture  is  found  naturally  in  the  roots 
of  Valeriana  officinalis.  By  separating  out  the  2-metii]^  butanoic-4 
acid  the  2-methyl  butanoic-i  acid  is  obtained.  This  acid  is  inactive, 
but  has  never,  with  certainty,  been  separated  into  its  optical  compo- 
nents; though  it  is  claimed  that  a  dextro  form  has  been  obtained. 

Methods  of  Preparation. — ^The  general  methods  of  preparing  the 
acids  are  the  following:  (i)  From  the  acid  nitrites  by  boiling  wUk  woUr. 
In  this  reaction  the  carbon  of  the  cyanogen  radical  of  the  nitrile  ^^ 
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mains  linked  to  the  carbon  of  the  alkyl  radical.  The  nitrogen  of  the 
cyanogen  radical,  however,  breaks  away  and  with  three  hydrogen 
atoms  from  two  molecules  of  water  it  forms  ammonia.  From  the 
water  there  remains  one  oxygen  and  hydroxyl,  (OOH),  which  with  the 
cyanogen  carbon  forms  carboxyl,  (COOH).  This,  it  will  be  recalled, 
is  the  proof  that  in  the  nitrile^  or  cyanide,  carbon  is  linked  to  carbon 
(p.  68).     The  reaction  is  very  clear  if  written  as  follows: 

H)OH 

H)                                             /H 
R— C(N  +       ■)0 >  R— C— OH  +  N^H >  R— CO-ONHi 

W  II  .  \h 

AmmonU 


Acid  nitrile 


Ammottittm  Salt 


o 

Acid 


(2)  From  sodium  alkyls  and  carbon  dioxide.  In  this  reaction  the 
carBon  dioxide  seems  to  enter  the  compound  directly  forming  the 
carboxyl  group. 

R— Na   +    CO2        — r^        R— COONa 

Sodium  alkyl  *  Sodium  ialt  of  the  acid 

(3)  From  sodium  alcoholates  and  carbon  monoxide.  This  is  analo- 
gous to  the  above,  the  carboxyl  group  being  formed  by  the  direct 
entrance  of  the  carbon  monoxide. 

R— ONa  +  CO      >      R— COONa 

Alcoholate  Sodium  salt  of  the  acid 

(4)  In  the  case  of  formic  acid  this  last  synthesis  is  from  sodium 
hydroxide  and  carbon  monoxide  and  is  the  commercial  method  of 
making  this  acid. 

H— ONa   +    CO        >        H— COONa 

Sodium  hydroxide  Sodium  formate 

(5)  From  alcohols  or  aldehydes  by  oxidation  as  previously  discussed. 

R— CH2OH    >    R— CHO    y    R— COOH 

Alcohol  Aldehyde  Acid 

These  are  the  general  methods  which  do  not  involve  other  coqnpounds 
than  those  we  have  already  studied. 

Properties. — The  general  relation  in  physical  properties  between 
the  members  of  the  homologous  series  of  acids  is  like  that  in  the  ho- 
mologous series  of  hydrocarbons  and  alcohols.  The  lower  members 
are  liquids  while  the  higher  members  are  wax-like  solids. 
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Reactions. — The  acid  properties  of  these  compounds  and  their 
ability  to  form  salts  is,  of  course,  their  most  prominent  reaction. 
Several  other  reactions,  in  particular  those  with  alcohols  and  phos- 
phorus pentachloride,  will  be  discussed  under  the  subject  of  deriva- 
tives of  the  acids. 

Hydrocarbons  from  Acids. — One  reaction  to  be  spoken  of  at  this 
time  is  the  transformation  of  the  acids  into  hydrocarbons.  This  has 
already  been  referred  to  as  the  simplest  method  of  preparing  methane 
(p.  7).  When  an  organic  acid  loses  carbon  dioxide  it  is  converted 
into  a  hydrocarbon  with  one  less  carbon  atom  than  the  acid  itself. 

-  CO2                                                -  CO2 
CH,— COOH    >    CHr-H    or    R— COOH    >    R— H 

Acetic  acid  Methane  Any  acid  Hydro- 

Bthanoic  acid  carbon 

This  is  a  general  reaction  for  preparing  hydrocarbons  and  is  the  reverse 
of  the  second  general  method  of  preparing  acids  as  given  above.  It 
is  usually  accomplished  by  heating  the  acid  with  an  alkali,  e.g.,  sodium 
or  calcium  hydroxides. 

Ketones  from  Acids. — Another  important  reaction  of  acids  is  the 
formation  of  ketones  and  aldehydes  by  the  decomposition  of  salts  of  the 
acids.  When  calcium  acetate  is  heated  the  calcium  remains  combined 
with  part  of  the  two  carboxyl  groups  as  calcium  carbonate  and  the 
two  alkyl  radicals  become  united  by  the  remaining  carbonyl  group  form- 
ing a  ketone, 

CH3 


CH3— (COOv  I 

^Ca)    >    CHs— CO    +     CaCOs 

Acetone 
Propanone 


CH,— CO((X 

Calciooi  acetate 


If  a  mixture  of  the  calcium  salts  of  a  higher  acid  and  of  formic  acid  is 
heated  an  aldehyde  results. 

H  — (CO— O—  Ca)— (0  — OC)— H 


CHj— CO— (O)— (Ca— O)— OC— CH, 
.  H 

CH,— C  =  0 


Calcium  formate 

-  2  CaCOa 

+ 

Calcium  acetate 

H 

+ 

0  =  C— CH, 

Acetalde 
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These  are  general  methods  for  the  formation  of  ketones  and  aldehydes. 
By  the  first  action,  if  the  salt  of  only  one  acid  is  used,  the  ketone  will 
always  be  a  simple  ketone  and  will  contain  the  same  alky!  radicals  as 
the  acid.  In  case  a  mixture  of  acids  other  than  formic  acid  is  used  the 
product  will  be  partly  a  mixed  ketone  containing  the  two  alkyl  radicals 
of  the  acids  used.  The  second  reaction  always  yields  the  aldehyde 
corresponding  to  the  acid  other  than  formic. 

Occurrence. — The  members  of  this  series  of  acids  are  derived  from 
the  methane  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  occur  very  conmionly  in  nature. 
In  a  few  cases  they  are  found  free  as  formic  acid  in  ants  and  nettles 
and  valeric  acid  in  the  root  of  Valeriana.  In  most  cases  the  acids  are 
combined  with  alcohols  as  esters  and  as  such  are  found  in  ethereal  oils, 
fats  and  waxes.    This  has  given  them  the  name  fatty  acids. 

Formic  Acid    H — COOH    Methanoic  Acid 

Fonnic  acid,  the  simplest  of  the  fatty  acids,  is  found  free  in  nature 
as  just  stated,  the  name  for  ants,  viz.,  Formicida,  giving  the  name  to 
the  acid.  It  is  a  liquid,  B.  P.  ioi°  with  a  very  sharp  odor  and  an 
irritating  or  blistering  eflFect  upon  the  skin.  It  yields  well  crystallized 
salts  of  the  metals  especially  of  copper,  lead  and  calcium.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  the  general  methods  given  above,  e.g.: 

H— CN         +         2H2O    ^    H— COOH     +     NH, 

Hydrocen  Formic  acid 

Formic  nitrile 

H— ONa       +       CO         ►    H— COONa 

Sodium  hydroxide  Sodium  formate 

H— CHO      +         0  *    H— COOH 

Formaldehyde  Formic  add 

The  commercial  method  of  making  formic  acid  is  by  the  second  reac- 
tion. It  is  of  especial  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  add 
and  will  therefore  be  discussed  in  detail  in  connection  with  that  add 
(p.  269).  In  the  laboratory  it  is  generally  made  by  heating  oxalic 
acid  in  glycerol.  The  oxalic  acid  breaks  down  and  yields  fonnic  add 
as  will  be  shown  under  oxalic  acid.  When  heated  with  sulphuric 
acid  formic  acid  breaks  down  and  yields  water  and  carbon  monoxidet 
which  is  the  reverse  of  the  second  reaction  just  given.  • 

H— CO-OH >        CO  +  H~OH 

Formic  acid 
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A  study  of  the  general  methods  of  preparation  as  given  under  2,  3, 
and  4  shows  that  formic  acid  is  the  direct  reduction  product  of  carbon 
dioxide,  C0|. 

R-COONa 


R— Na    +CO2 

R— ONa  +  CO 
H— ONa  +  CO 
H— OH  +C0 
H— H      +  CO2 


General 

^     ^^^^^       reactions 
R— COONa     *^^"""=» 

H — COONa    Sodium  formate 

Formic  acid 
Formic  acid 


H— COOH 
H— COOH 


The  two  reactions  with  carbon  monoxide  become  reversible  at  higher 
temperatures  so  that  when  formic  acid  is  heated  it  breaks  down  to 
CO  +  HsO  as  just  explained. 

Acetic  Acid    CHr-COOH    Ethanoic  Acid 

Acetic  Fennentation. — Acetic  acid  in  addition  to  its  occurrence  in 
nature  in  the  form  of  esters  is  produced  on  the  large  scale  by  the  acid 
fermentation  (oxidation)  of  the  alcohol  obtained  as  the  result  of  ferment- 
ing fruit  juices  which  contain  sugar,  especially  apple  juice  or  cider ^ 
and  wine.  When  the  sugar  present  in  cider  is  fermented,  due  to  the 
action  of  the  enzyme  zymase,  alcohol  is  produced  (p.  95).  This  al- 
cohol is  then  oxidized  through  the  activity  of  an  aerobic  bacterial  organ- 
ism Bacterium  aceti,  which  is  present  naturall}'  in  the  fruit  juice.  The 
product  is  acetic  acid. 

Sugar      +  Zymase    >    Alcohol  +  CO2 

CHf— CHr-OH  +  Oa  >    CHjr-COOH  +  H2O    (Bacterial 

Alcohol  Acetic  add  ^^^^^ 

Vinegar. — ^Acetic  acid  produced  by  this  natural  process  is  known  as 
vinegar.  As  vinegar  may  be  made  by  the  acetic  fermentation  of  any 
natural  alcoholic  liquid  such  as  cider,  wine  or  malt  liquors  it  will  possess 
characteristic  properties  depending  upon  its  source.  Naturally  this 
process  is  slow,  the  cider  being  allowed  to  stand  for  a  long  time  with 
access  to  the  air.  Industrially  the  process  is  much  hastened  by  allow- 
ing the  weak  alcoholic  liquid  to  flow  slowly  over  beech  wood  shavings 
which  are  covered  with  the  bacterium  aceti  while  the  whole  is  kept  well 
aerated  and  at  a  temperature  of  about  33°.  These  processes  all  produce 
a  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid  known  as  vinegar  which  contains  from 
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about  3.0  to  6.0  per  cent  (cider  vinegar,  U.  S.)  or  6.0  to  12.0  per  cent 
(wine  vinegar,  France)  of  pure  acetic  acid. 

Wood  Distillation. — Acetic  acid  of  greater  strength  than  this  is 
made  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  This  process  has  been 
described  under  the  preparation  of  methyl  alcohol  (wood  alcohol). 
The  distillate  obtained  from  the  wood  and  known  as  pyroligneous 
acid  contains  about  4  to  8  per  cent  of  pure  acetic  acid.  This  is  separated 
from  the  alcohol,  acetone  and  other  substances  present  by  conversion 
into  the  calcium  or  sodium  salt.  The  acid  is  again  set  free  by  treat- 
ment of  the  calcium  acetate  with  sulphuric  acid  and  is  then  distiUed. 
In  this  way  acid  of  about  90  per  cent  is  obtained.  Dilute  acetic  acid 
so  made  is  termed  wood  vinegar.  In  191 6  something  over  100,000,000 
pounds  of  acetic  acid  were  produced  from  the  1,100,000  cords  of  wood 
distilled  in  the  U.  S.  which  at  the  same  time  yielded  the  10  to  11  million 
gallons  of  methyl  alcohol  as  given  on  page  95. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid.^Glacial  acetic  acid  has  the  same  relation  to 
ordinary  acetic  acid  that  absolute  alcohol  has  to  ordinary  alcohol, 
t.e.,  it  is  100  per  cent.  acid.  It  is  obtained  from  strong  acetic  acid  by 
fractional  distillation.  Pure  acetic  acid  crystallizes  at  16.7°,  hence  the 
name  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  point  120'',  sp.  gr.  1.05, 
with  a  sharp  odor  and  irritating  eflFect  upon  the  skin  similar  to  formic 
acid  but  not' so  strong.  The  salts  of  acetic  acid  are  mostly  crystalline 
compounds,  the  important  ones  being  those  of  sodium,  potassium, 
ammonium,  calcium,  iron,  aluminium,  copper  and  lead.  The  iron 
and  aluminium  acetates  are  used  as  mordants  in  dyeing.  The  o^per 
acetate  is  a  constituent  of  several  insecticides  (Paris  green,  etc.),  and 
the  lead  acetates  are  used  in  medicine  and  in  making  white  lead,  basic 
lead  carbonate,  for  paints.  The  chief  uses  of  acetic  acid  other  than  as 
vinegar  are  in  the  preparation  of  acetone  (p.  133)  and  the  salts  men- 
tioned above.  Also  both  acetic  acid  itself  and  acetone  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  smokeless  powder  and  high  explosives. 

Higher  Acids 
The  only  higher  fatty  acids  which  will  be  mentioned  are: 

Butyric  acid,    Butanoic,    C3H7 — COOH,      occurring  as  an  ester 

of  glycerol  in  butler. 

Valeric  acids,  Pentanoic,   C4H9 — COOH,      found  free  and  as  ester 

in  Valeriana  officinalis. 
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Capric  acid,     Hezanoic,   CsHn — COOH,    occurring  as  an  ester 

of   glycerol   in   goat's 
milk. 

which,  as  esters  of  gly- 


Palmitic  acid, 

Stearic  acid, 
Axachidic  acid. 


CisH,,— COOH 


cerol,  are  the  chief  con- 


r-   tj       i^r\r\T3    stituents  of  many  fats 

'  and  oils. 

CigHse — COOH,    which  occurs  in  peanut 

oil    as    an    ester     of 
glycerol. 

DERIVATIVES  OF  ACIDS 
I.  SALTS  R— COOM 

We  shall  consider  now  several  different  classes  of  compounds  which 
are  formed  from  the  acids,  Le.y  derivatives  of  the  acids.  The  simplest 
derivatives  are  the  metal  salts  formed  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  a 
base. 


R— COOH  +  K— OH 

Acid 


R— COOK  +  H2O 

Potassium  salt 


In  these  compounds  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  is  replaced  by  a 
metal.  As  there  is  only  one  hydroxyl  hydrogen  in  the  acids  containing 
only  one  carboxyl  group  they  are  mono*basic  and  yield  only  one  class 
of  salts,  viz.,  neutral  salts.  It  will  not  be  necessary  at  this  time  to 
consider  these  compounds  at  any  length  as  they  have  been  sufficiently 
described  under  the  acids  themselves.  The  most  common  acids,  ^.^., 
formic  and  acetic  acid,  form  well  crystallized  salts  with  practically 
all  of  the  metals,  and  these  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water.  All  of  these 
salts  on  treatment  with  stronger  acids,  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric, 
yield  the  free  organic  acid. 

2.  ACID  CHLORIDES  R— CO— CI 
Acetyl  Chloride  CH3— CO— CI 

The  reaction  which  proves  the  presence  of  the  hydroxyl  group  in 
acids  is  that  with  phosphorus  penta-chloride. 


R— CO— OH  +  PCI5 

Acid 


R— CO— CI  +  POCI3  +  HCl 

Acid  chloride 


The  compound  formed,  R — CO — CI,  in  which  one  chlorine  atom  has 
replaced  the  add  hydroxyl,  is  known  as  an  acid  chloride.     The  acid 
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chlorides  may  also  be  formed  by  the  reaction  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon 
the  acid. 

R— CO— (OH  +  H)— CI    < — >    R— CO— Cl  +  H-OH 

Acid  Acid  chloride 

This,  however,  is  not  a  complete  reaction  as  it  is  quickly  reversible,  the 
water  acting  on  the  acid  chloride  reforming  the  acid.  In  fact  this 
reverse  reaction  is  the  more  prominent  and  all  acid  chlorides  form  acids 
when  decomposed  with  water.  With  the  lower  acid  chlorides  the 
action  is  so  violent  that  it  must  be  cautiously  brought  about  and  even 
traces  of  moisture  will  react  so  that  acid  chlorides  fume  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  With  some  of  the  higher  acids  their  chlorides  react  less 
quickly  with  water.  The  ease  with  which  chlorine  in  acid  chlorides  is 
replaced  by  hydroxyl  proves  that  the  union  of  chlorine  in  the  group 
R— CO— CI  is  different  from  that  in  alkyl  halides,  R— CI.  The  add 
radical,  (R — CO — ),  is  known  in  general  as  the  acyl  radical. 

Acyl  Radical — The  names  of  the  acid  chlorides  are  derived  from 
the  names  of  the  acids  by  changing  the  termination  ic  to  yL  Thus, 
CH3 — CO — CI  is  acetyl  chloride  or  etlianoyl  chloride.  The  acid 
chlorides  of  the  lower  acids  are  liquids  which  possess  a  very  penetrating 
and  disagreeable  odor  and  boil  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  cor- 
responding acid.  Analogous  compounds  of  bromine  and  iodine  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  tri-bromide  or  phosphorua  tri- 
iodide  on  the  acids.    These  are: 

R— CO— Br     Acid  bromide  R— CO— I     Acid  iodide 

The  only  compound  we  shall  mention  is  the  acid  chloride  of  acetic 
acid,  acetyl  chloride,  CHs — CO — CI,  ethanoyl  chloride.  This  is  a 
liquid,  boiling  point  51°.    It  is  prepared  by  the  first  method  given. 

Sjmthetic  Use. — On  account  of  the  activity  of  the  acid  chlorides 
they  are  of  great  importance  as  synthetic  reagents  by  means  of  which 
the  acyl  radical  may  be  united  to  other  radicals.    The  most  important 
reactions  in  which  the  acid  chlorides  are  used  are  the  following: 
(i)  Formation  of  anhydrides  of  the  acids , 

R— CO— (CI  +  H)— O— OC— R    >    R— CO— O— OC— R  +  HCI 

Acid  chloride  Acid  Add  anhydride 

(2)  Formation  of  esters , 
R— CO— (CI  +  H)— OR       >        R— CO— OR  +  HCI 

Acid  chloride  Alcohol  Bster 
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(3)  Formation  of  amides  or  ammonia  derivatives, 
R— CO— (CI  +  H)— NH2        ►        R— CO— NH,  +-  HCl 

Acid  chloride  Acid  amide 

These  reactions  will  now  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  com- 
pounds which  they  form. 

R— C<X 

3.  ACID  ANHYDRIDES  ^O 

The  acid  anhydrides,  as  just  stated,  are  formed  when  an  acid 
chloride  acts  upon  an  acid,  e.g.,  acetyl  chloride  upon  acetic  add.  The 
reaction  takes  place  much  better  if  instead  of  the  free  acid  the  sodium 
salt  of  the  acid  is  used, 

CH,r— CO— (CI  +  Na)0— OC— CHa > 

Acetyl  chloride  Sodium  acetate 

•      \  CHr-CO— O-OC— CH,  +  NaCl 

Acetic  acid  anhydride 

This  b  due  to  the  fact  that  the  other  product  of  the  reaction,  viz., 
sodium  chloride^  does  not  act  upon  the  anhydride  and  cause  a  rever- 
sible action  as  is  true  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  other  product. 
As  the  chlorine  of  the  acid  chloride  which  has  replaced  the  hydroxyl 
of  the  add  removes  the  hydroxyl  hydrogen  from  a  new  acid  molecule  it 
shows  that  the  compound  formed  is  an  anhydride  of  two  molecules  of 
acidy 

CHa— CO(OH)      -HOH      CH3— CO. 

+  .  )>0 

CH,— COO(H)  CH|~  CO^ 

Acetic  add  Acetic  anhydride 

This  is  proven  also  by  the  fact  that  some  anhydrides  may  be  formed  by 
treating  the  acid  itself  with  dehydrating  agents. 

Reaction  with  Water. — As  would  be  expected  the  acid  anhydrides 
react  readily  with  water  and  reform  the  acid. 

CHr-CO.  CH3— CO-OH 

yo  +  H— OH      ► 

CHr-CO''^  CHr-CO— OH 


Acetic  anhydride  Acetic  add 

Witti  AlcohoL — As  alcohols  are  water  type  compounds  we  find 
that  the  anhydrides  react  with  them  in  the  same  way  as  with  water, 
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one  of  the  products  being  the  fret  acid  and  the  other  the  ester.     This 
gives  another  general  method  of  preparing  the  esters. 

CHa— CO.  CH»— CO— OH  Acetic  acid 

)>0  +  H0— C2H6    > 

CH3— CO^  ^^^^  ^^^""^  CH3— CO— OC2H5  Ethyl  acetate 

Acetic  anhydride  {i^\,^x) 

With  Ammonia. — With  ammonia  the  acid  anhydrides  form  amides 
just  as  do  the  acid  chlorides, 

CH3— CO  CH,— CO— OH  Acetic  add 

Acetic  anhydride  V)  +  H— NH2 ^ 

CH3— CO  CH3— CO— NHj  Acet-amide 

The  last  two  reactions  will  be  taken  up  again  in  the  following  sections. 
It  will  be  noted  that  in  all  of  the  reactions  of  the  anhydrides  the 
tendency  is  to  reform  the  acid  by  removing  one  hydrogen  from  the  other 
compound  present.  The  remaining  acyl  group  then  unites  with  the 
residue  of  the  reagent  and  a  new  compound  is  formed.  The  character 
of  the  new  compound  depends  upon  the  residue  of  the  reagent.  With 
water  H — OH  we  obtain  the  hydroxyl  compound  of  the  acyl  radical, 
that  is,  the  acid  itself,  while  with  alcohols  we  obtain  the  alkyl-oxy 
compound  of  the  radical,  t.c,  an  ester ^  and  with  ammonia  the  amino, 
( — NH2),  compound  of  the  acyl  radical,  i.e.,  an  amide. 

4.  ESTERS     R— CO— OR     ETHERE.AL  S.\LTS 

The  nature  of  esters  or  ethereal  salts  has  been  fully  discussed  already 
in  connection  with  the  esters  of  inorganic  acids  and  alcohols  (p.  102). 
The  name  salts  applies  because  they  are  formed  by  neutralizing  an 
alcohol,  acting  as  a  base,  with  an  acid.  It  must  be  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  in  so  terming  these  compounds  salts  we  do  not  mean  this  to 
apply  in  a  physical  chemical  sense  as  describing  their  properties 
in  solution  in  accordance  with  the  electrolytic  theory  of  ionic  disso- 
ciation. We  are  dealing  here  with  questions  of  composition  and 
constitution.  Ethereal  salts  differ  from  metal  salts,  at  least  as  to  the 
degree  of  their  dissociation  into  ions  when  in  solution. 

Esterification. — As  the  organic  acids  which  we  are  considering  con- 
tain only  one  carboxyl  group  they  are  mono-basic,  i.e.,  they  contain 
only  one  acid  hydrogen,  the  hydroxyl  hydrogen,  which  is  replaceable 
by  metals.    They  therefore  react  molecule  for  molecule  with  the 
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mofuhhydroxy  alcohols  in  the  formation  of  esters.  The  reaction  is 
termed  esterification  and  is  accomplished  by  treating  the  acid  with  the 
alcohol  in  presence  of  some  dehydrating  agent,  e.g,,  sulphuric  acid. 

+  H2SO4 
R— CO— 0(H  +  HO)— R        >        R— CO— OR  +  H— OH 

Acid  Alcohol  Esterification  Ester 

The  general  formula  for  esters  of  the  organic  acids  is,  therefore, 
R— CO— OR  or  Acyl-0-Alkyl. 

Hydrolysis. — These  esters  of  the  organic  acids  react  as  those  of  the 
inorganic  acids.  The  most  important  reaction  is  their  decomposition 
with  water  by  which  the  alcohol  and  the  acid  are  reformed.  As  the 
reaction  involves  simply  the  taking  up  of  the  elements  of  water  it  is 
termed  an  action  of  hydrolysis, 

R— CO— 0(R  +  HO)— H        >        R— CO— OH  +  R— OH 

Bster  Hydrolysis  Acid  Alcohol 

This  reaction  and  the  preceding  one  are  the  reverse  of  each  other  and 
the  two  may  be  written  as  one  reversible  reaction  as  follows: 

R— COO— (H  +  HO)— R   Esterification   R— CO— 0(R  +  HO)— H 

— ^— _^^_ — » 

Acid  Alcohol  < Bster  Water 

Hydrolysis 

In  the  presence  of  an  alkali  hydrolysis  of  an  ester  yields  not  the  free 
acid  but  the  salt  of  the  acid  and  the  reaction  is  then  non-reversible. 

+  NaOH 
R— CO— 0(R    +    HO)— H '   R— CO— ONa  +  R— OH 

Acid  Salt 

Saponification. — As  we  shall  see  later,  this  is  the  kind  of  reaction 
which  takes  place  when  soap  is  made  from  fats  and  on  that  account  it  is 
termed  an  action  of  saponification.  In  this  way  the  acids  are  obtained 
as  salts  from  the  naturally  occurring  fats,  oils  and  waxes  in  which  they 
are  present  in  the  form  of  esters.  The  hydrolysis  of  esters  or  ethereal 
salts  is  then  the  general  reaction  by  which,  with  the  taking  up  of  the  elements 
of  water,  an  ester  is  reconverted  into  the  two  compounds  from  which  it 
was  formed,  viz.,  into  an  acid  and  an  alcohol.  Esterification  and  hydroly- 
sis or  saponificcUion  are,  therefore,  complementary  names  applying 
to  the  reversible  reaction  effecting  the  synthesis  and  decomposition  of 
esters.    The  reversible  character  of  the  reactions  of  esterification  and 
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hydrolysis  is  shown  by  the  f ac.t  that,  under  different  physical  conditions 
such  as  temperature  and  concentration,  the  amount  of  ester  formed  and 
also  the  rate  at  which  it  is  formed,  i,e,y  the  speed  of  the  reaction,  varies. 
This  makes  the  reaction  a  most  valuable  one  to  study  from  a  ph3rsical 
chemical  standpoint.  The  investigation  of  such  problems  as  the  k» 
of  mass  action^  chemical  equilibrium^  the  relation  of  constitution  to  the 
speed  of  reaction,  rale  of  esterification  or  degree  or  rate  of  saponification^ 
is  greatly  aided  by  the  study  of  the  esters.  These  problems  and  the 
facts  that  have  been  made  known  by  this  study  are  not,  however,  such 
as  we  wish  to  consider  at  this  time  in  a  general  presentation  of  organic 
chemistry. 

Names  of  Esters. — Considering  these  compounds  as  ethereal  salts 
they  are  named  on  the  same  principal  as  metal  salts,  the  name  of  the 
alkyl  radical  being  used  in  place  of  that  of  the  metal.  The  ester  of 
ethyl  alcohol  and  acetic  add,  CHiCOOCsHs,  being  called  ethyl  acetate 
or  ethyl  ethanoate.  Considering  them  as  esters  they  are  named  as 
follows:  ethyl  acetate  is  acetic  acid  ethyl  ester  or  ethanoic  add  ethane 
ester. 

Isomerism. — Isomerism  in  the  esters  may  be  due  to  several  causes 
analogous  to  those  given  in  the  case  of  the  ethers  and  the  ketones. 

(i)  Isomerism  due  to  the  isomeric  nature  of  the  acyl  or  alkyl  radicals 
present y  e,g,: 

CHr-CHa— CH2— CO— OCHt— CH,— CHa 

Prolyl  bntyrate 
Butenoic  acid  proiMUie-x-ester 

CHr-CH,— CH,— CO— OCH— CH, 

I 
CH, 

Iio-propjl  bvtyxmto 
Butenoic  acid  propane-a-«ster 

(2)  Isomerism  due  to  different  acyl  or  alkyl  radicals  which  make 
the  total  carbon  content  the  same,  e.g.: 

Ethyl  propionate    CHr-CHj— CO— OCHj— CH,    Ptopanok  add 

ethane  ester 

Methyl  butyrate     CHr-CHy— CHa— CO— OCH,    Butanoicadd 

methane  ester 

Propyl  acetate       CH,— CO— OCHa— CHa— CH,    Etiumokadd 

INTopane  ester 
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(3)  Isomerism  of  the  esters  with  a  different  group  of  compounds  of 
like  composition,  the  esters  being  isomeric  with  the  acids  of  equal  car- 
bon content,  the  general  formula  for  each  being  CnHj^Og,  e.g.: 

Ethyl  acetate    CHs— CO— OCHj— CHs      Etfaanoic  acid  ethane  ester 
Butyric  add      CHr-CHt— CHj— COOH  Butanoicacid 

Preparation. — There  are  several  very  important  reactions  by  which 
the  esters  may  be  formed. 

(i)  Direct  esterification  of  alcohols  and  acids,  which  is  applicable  in  a 
good  many  cases.  The  presence  of  some  dehydrating  agent  b  neces- 
sary and  sulphuric  acid  is  the  one  usually  employed.  As  sulphuric 
add  converts  salts  of  the  acids  into  the  adds  it  is  possible  to  use  a  salt 
and  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  the  free  acid. 

R— CO— 0(Na  +  (H2SO4)  +  HO)— R  — -►  R— CO— OR  +  H— OH 

Salt  Alcohol  Ester 

+  NaHS04 

(3)  From  an  acid  chloride  and  alcohol  as  given  under  the  acid  chlo- 
rides. 

R— CO— (CI  +  H)-OR >    R— CO— OR  +  HCl 

Add  chloride  Alcohol  Ester 

(3)  From  the  anhydrides,  as  stated  in  their  discussion.  As  these 
always  react  with  water  type  compounds,  alcohols  will,  of  course,  yield 
the  ester. 

R— COv 

\)  +  H)— OR    >    R— CO— OR  +  R— COOH 

1^ PO  Alcohol  Bster  Acid 

Add 
sahjdride 

(4)  From  alkyl  halides  and  the  silver  salt  of  the  acid.  The  silver  halide 
is  formed  and  the  alkyl  radical  takes  the  place  of  the  silver  thus  forming 
the  ester.  This  reaction  shows  clearly  that  the  alkyl  radical  takes  the 
place  of  the  metal  in  the  salt  of  the  acid,  i.e.,  the  ester  is  an  alkyl  salt. 


R— CO— 0(Ag  +  I)— R      >      R— CO— OR  +  Agl 

Alkyl 
hftlide 


SOtot  salt  Alkyl  Bster 

slU 


Properties  and  Occurrence. — The  esters  of  the  lower  acids  and 
lower  alcohols  are  pleasant  smelling  volatile  liquids.  This  property 
is  the  origin  of  the  word  ethereal  in  the  name  applied  to  them.    They 
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are  not  miscible  with  water  though  the  lower  members  are  slightly 
soluble  in  it.  The  higher  esters  are  crystalline  solids  insoluble  in  water 
biit  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  While  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
odor  of  common  fruits  is  due  to  the  presence  of  esters  it  is  not  fully 
established  as  they  are  usually  present  in  such  small  quantities. 

Ftuit  Flavors. — The  synthetically  prepared  esters  of  some  of  the 
middle  members  of  the  acid  and  alcohol  series  do,  however,  possess 
odors  of  certain  fruits  and  on  that  account  are  prepared  and  used  as 
artificial  fruit  essences  in  perfumery  manufacture  and  as  flavors.  Some 
of  these  artificial  essences  are  as  follows: 

Iso-amyl  iso-valerate,/Iso-valeric  acid  iso-amyl  ester,  Apple  essence 
Ethyl  butyrate,  Butyric  acid  ethyl  ester,         Pineapple  essence 

Amyl  butyrate,  Butyric  acid  amyl  ester,  Apricot  essence 

Iso^amyl  acetate.         Acetic  acid  iso-amyl  ester.  Pear  essence 

Waxes  and  Fats. — The  waxes  are  esters  of  the  higher  alcohols  and  the 
higher  acids  of  the  paraflfin  series.  The  fats  are  esters  of  the  higher 
acids  and  a  tri-basic  alcohol,  glycerol.    These  will  be  taken  up  later. 

5.  ACID  AMIDES  R— CO—NHj 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  primary  amines  are  substitution  products 
of  the  hydrocarbons  in  which  an  ( — NH2)  group,  called  the  amino 
group,  has  been  substituted  indirectly  for  a  hydrogen  of  the  hydro- 
carbon.   They  are  prepared  by  treating  an  alkyl  halide  with  ammonia, 

CHs— (CI    +    H)— NH2        >        CHr-NH2    +    HCl 

Methyl  chloride  Methyl  amine 

Preparation  from  Acid  Chlorides. — If  instead  of  an  alkyl  halide  we 
use  an  acyl  halide,  i.e,,  an  acid  chloride,  a  similar  reaction  takes  place 
with  the  formation  of  a  compound  in  which  the  amino  group  has  re- 
placed the  chlorine. 

CH3— CO— (CI  +  H)— NHo        ►        CHs— CO— NH2  +  HCl 

Acetyl  chloride  Acet-amide 

The  compound  so  formed  is  clearly  one  in  which  the  amino  group  is 
linked  to  the  acyl  group,  the  general  formula  being  R — CO — NHj, 
In  the  original  acid  the  hydroxyl  group  has  been  replaced  by  the 
amino  group.  These  compounds  are  known  as  acid  amides  or  simply 
amides.  The  amide  derived  trom  acetic  acid  is  called  acet-amide, 
CH3— CO— NH2. 
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From  Esters. — A  second  method  of  preparation  similar  to  the  first 
is  to  treat  an  ester  vnih  ammonia.  In  this  reaction  the  alkyl-oxy  radical 
of  the  ester  reforms  alcohol  by  means  of  one  hydrogen  from  the 
ammonia  and  the  acyl  radical  unites  with  the  residue  of  the  ammonia 
yielding  the  amide. 

CHjr— CO— (OCjHb  +  H)— NH2 >  CHs— CO— NH2  +  C2H5-OH 

Bthjl  acetate  Acetamide  Ethyl  alcohol 

From  Ammonium  Salts. — Still  another  method  for  the  preparation 
of  acid  amides  is  to  simply  heat  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  acid.  The 
action  taking  place  has  been  shown  to  result  in  the  loss  of  one  molecule 
of  water. 

-  H2O 
CHs— CO— ONH4  >       CHs— CO— NH2        or 

Ammonium  Acetamide 

acetate 

-H2O 

CH,— C— (0)NH2(H2        >        CH,— C— NHj 

I  [ 

o  o 

Character. — The  amino  substitution  products  of  the  hydrocarbons, 
it  will  be  recalled,  are  strongly  basic  compounds,  alkaline  toward  litmus, 
with  ammoniacal  odor  and  forming  salts  with  acids  analogous  to  ammo- 
nium salts.  The  acid  amides,  however,  are  found  to  be  practically 
neutral  compounds.  We  explain  this  by  saying  that  the  basic  and  acid 
portions  of  the  compound  neutralize  each  other,  the  acyl  radical 
(CHsCO  — )  counteracting  the  ammonia  residue  ( —  NH2) .  That  is,  when 
the  amino  group  is  substituted  in  a  hydrocarbon  so  that  the  nitrogen 
is  linked  to  a  carbon  which  has  only  hydrogen  or  carbon  linked  to  it, 
it  endows  the  resulting  compound  with  a  strong  basic  character. 
When,  however,  the  amino  group  is  substituted  in  the  carboxyl  group 
so  that  the  nitrogen  is  linked  to  a  carbon  united  to  oxygen,  as  carbonyl, 
( — CO — ),  the  basic  character  of  the  amino  group  is  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  neutralized  by  the  acid  character  of  the  acyl  group.  The 
compound  formed  is  neither  basic  nor  acid. 

Reaction  with  Acids. — This  neutral  character  of  the  amides  is, 

however,  similar  to  that  of  the  alcohols,  for,  like  alcohols,  they  act 

as  bases  toward  strong  acids  and  as  acids  toward  strong  bases.    With 
10 
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nitric  add,  for  example,  acetamide  forms  a  salt  analogous  to  ammo- 
nium salts  in  which  the  nitrogen  becomes  penta-valent. 

CH3— CO— NHj  +  HONO2        >        CH3— CO— NH2  HONO,  or 

Acetamide  Acetamide  nitrate 


CH,— CO— n'^ 


'  -H 


H 
ONO. 

These  salts  are,  however,  readily  decomposed  by  water. 

Reaction  with  Bases.— On  the  other  hand,  the  acid  amides  form 
salts  with  strong  bases,  e.g.,  sodium  hydroxide.  The  salt  CH3 — CO— 
NHNa  is  known.  Whether  as  in  the  formula  as  written  the  sodium  is 
linked  to  the  nitrogen  seems  doubtful.  To  explain  the  formation  of 
such  a  salt  the  formula  for  acetamide  has  also  been  represented  as 
containing  a  hydroxyl  group,  the  reaction  with  sodium  hydroxide 
being  as  follows: 

CHjr-C— OH    +    HO— Na    ►    CH«— C— ONa    +    H/) 

II  II 

NH  NH 

Acetamide  Sodium  acetamide 

But  the  formation  of  salts  with  strong  acids  and  also  all  of  the  reac- 
tions of  synthesis  go  to  establish  the  formula  for  acetamide  as  first 
given.  We  have  then  two  different  constitutional  formulas  for  acet- 
amide both  of  which  seem  to  be  true. 

CHr-C— NHa    < — >    and    CHs—C— OH 

II  II  Acetamide 

O  NH  Tautomeric  forms 

Tautomerism. — Here  as  in  many  other  instances  which  we  shall 
mention  we  have  a  condition  of  change  in  the  molecule  so  that  al  one 
time  and  toward  certain  reagents  one  formula  is  true,  while  ai  another 
time  and  toward  other  reagents  another  formula  is  the  correct  representa- 
tion. This  phenomenon  which  is  not  the  same  as  isomerism  is  known  as 
tautomerism.  It  is  probable  that  the  diflferent  products  formed  by  the 
action  of  silver  cyanide  and  potassium  cyanide  on  alkyl  halides  (p. 
68)  is  to  be  explained  by  tautomerism. 

Reacti<nis. — ^The  relation  of  acid  amides  to  water  is  most  impor- 
tant.   They  are  able  to  take  up  the  elements  of  water,  as  in  hydrolysis; 
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or,  in  the  presence  of  dehydrating  agents,  they  are  able  to  lose  a  molecule 
of  water.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  of  the  compounds  studied  those  which 
we  have  shown  take  up  water,  i,e,,  are  hydrolyzed,  are  compounds  con- 
taining the  acyl  radical,  e,g,: 

CHs—COv 
CHr-CO— OR,  CH,— CO— CI,  \) 

Bstar  Acid  chloride  pxj CCY 

Acid  anhydride 

Hydrolysis  of  Acid  Amides. — The  amides  are  exactly  analogous  acyl 
compoimds,  CHg — CO — ^NHj,  and  they  are  quite  easily  hydrolyzed  as 
follows: 

CHr— CO— NHa  +  H— OH    ►    CHf-CO— OH  +  NHs    ► 

Acetftfldde  Acetic  add 

CHr-CO-ONH* 

Ammonium  acetate 

The  products  are  the  acid  and  ammonia  which  react  forming  the 
ammonium  salt  of  the  acid.  This  is,  of  course,  simply  the  reverse  of 
the  third  method  given  for  preparing  the  amides  (p.  145). 

Dehydration. — When  acetamide  is  heated  with  phosphorus  pent- 
ozidey  a  strong  dehydrating  agent,  water  is  lost  and  the  product  b 
metiliyl  cyanide. 

-H2O 
CHr-CO— NH,        >        CHr-CN 

Acetamide  Methyl  cyanide 

This  reaction  indicates  that  the  nitrogen  in  acetamide  is  linked  to  the 
carbon  which  is  in  accord  with  both  of  the  tautomeric  formulas  just 
given.  This  methyl  cyanide,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  readily  hydrolyzed 
to  the  acid  requiring,  however,  two  molecules  of  water.  Acetamide^ 
therefore,  is  an  intermediate  step  in  the  hydrolysis  of  an  alkyl  cyanide, 
acid  nitrite,  to  an  acid.    Writing  the  general  reaction  in  steps  we  have, 

R— CN   +    H2O    >    R— CO— NH2    +    H2O    > 

Acid  iiitiile  Acid  amide 

R— CO— OH  +  NH,    *    R— CO— ONH4 

Add  Ammonltun  lalt 

This  double  reaction  was  previously  written  as  single  in  this  way 

H)— OH 
R— C(N  +  H).        >  R— CO-OH  +  NH, *  R-C0-ONH« 

Xi^  Acid  Ammonium  aalt 

Add'Bitfile 
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The  inter-relation  between  the  acid  amides,  the  acid  nitriles  and  the 
ammonium  salts  of  the  acids  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

R— CO— NH2 

.      Add  amide 

-  H2O     /  V    _  H2O 


/ 


+  H2O    +H,0 


-'  / 


+  2HjO  a 

R— CO— ONH4  '  R— CN 

-  2HsO 

Ammoiiiuiii  salt  Acid  nitrile 

Hofmann's  Reaction. — One  more  important  reaction  of  the  acid 
amides  is  that  known  as  Hofmann's  reaction.  When  an  acid  amide  is 
treated  with  bromine  in  an  alkaline  solution  the  final  product  is  an 
alkyl  amiite  containing  one  less  carbon  than  the  amide.  The  steps  in 
the  reaction  are  represented  in  the  case  of  acetamide  as 

+  KOH 
CHs— CO— NH2  +  2Br '   CH3— CO— NHBr  +  KBr  +  HOH 

Acetamide 

CH,— CO— NHBr  +  3KOH >  CH^NHj  +  KBr  +  K,CO,  +  HOH 

Methyl  amine 
Acetamide  CHs— CO— NHa 

The  acid  amides  do  not  have  many  important  representatives  in  this 
series  of  acids.  The  most  important  one  is  acetamide  which  we  have 
used  as  our  illustration  and  which  may  be  formed  by  any  of  the 
methods  given.  The  best  methods  of  preparing  acetamide  are  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  ethyl  acetate  and  concentrated  ammooium 
hydroxide  or  by  heating  ammonium  acetate  in  glacial  acetic  add. 
The  latter  is  usually  accomplished  by  heating  a  mixture  of  ammonium 
carbonate  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  reactions  involved  in  these 
preparations  are  those  given  above  in  general  methods  (2)  and  (3) 
(p.  145).  Acetamide  is  a  crystalline  solid  which  takes  up  water  in 
the  air  (hygroscopic).  It  melts  at  82**.  When  pure  it  is  odorless 
but  it  usually  has  a  characteristic  odor  of  a  dead  mouse. 
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Recapittdation 

If,  before  proceeding  further,  we  glance  for  a  moment  over  the  ground 
which  we  have  covered  we  see  that  we  have  considered 

1.  The  hydrocarbons  of  the  methane  or  saturated  series. 

2.  The  simpler  mono  substitution  products  of  these  hydrocarbons: 

(a)  Halogen  substitution  products, 

(b)  Amino  substitution  products, 

(c)  Cyanogen  substitution  products, 

{d)  Hydroxy  I  substitution  products  or  alcohols. 

3.  Derivatives  of  alcohols : 

(a)  Ethers  (anhydrides). 

(b)  Esters  (ethereal  salts). 

4.  Oxidation  products  of  alcohols : 

(a)  Aldehydes, 

(b)  Ketones, 

(c)  Acids, 

5.  Derivatives  of  acids : 

(a)  Salts, 

(b)  Acid  chlorides, 

(c)  Acid  anhydrides, 

(d)  Esters, 

(e)  Acid  amides. 

In  our  discussion  we  have  shown  the  relation  of  the  different  groups  to 
each  other  and  the  reactions  by  which,  in  some  cases,  we  may  pass  from 
one  to  the  other.  Of  the  hydrocarbons  which  are  the  mother  substances 
we  have  considered  only  the  one  series,  viz.,  the  saturated  hydrocarbons 
or  paraffins.  Of  the  substitution  products  or  their  derivatives  we  have 
studied  only  the  simplest  members,  viz.,  the  mono-substitution  products, 
i.e.,  those  resulting  from  the  substitution  in  the  hydrocarbon  chain 
of  only  one  element  or  group.  As  the  substituting  elements  and  groups 
which  we  have  considered  include  all  of  the  more  common  ones  we  may 
say  that  we  have  studied  the  principal  type  compounds  of  the  saturated 
series. 

The  further  treatment  of  the  subject  will  therefore  be  simply  an 
expansion  of  the  general  ideas  which  we  have  been  considering.  Such 
an  expansion  may  proceed  in  either  of  two  directions :  First,  a  considera- 
tion of  other  hydrocarbons  than  those  of  the  methane  or  saturated  series 
and  of  derivatives  obtained  from  them  analogous  to  those  we  have 
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derived  from  methane  and  its  homologues.  Second^  a  consideration  of 
more  complex  substitution  products  resulting  from  the  introduction  of 
more  than  one  like  or  unlike  element  or  group  into  the  hydrocarbon 
chain,  i.e.,  poly-  or  fnixed-substUidion  products. 

It  seems  better  to  take  up  the  first  line  of  development  and  to  study 
next  those  hydrocarbons  which  differ  from  the  members  of  the  saturated 
series  but  which  are  capable  of  forming  the  same  t3^ical  substitution 
products  and  derivatives.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  consider, 
irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  hydrocarbon  root,  the  various  com- 
plicated mixed  compounds  or  poly-substitution  products  which  are 
known  and  which  are  of  importance. 


B.  SIMPLER  UNSATURATED  COMPOUNDS 
IV.  UNSATURATED  HYDROCARBONS 

GENERAL 

In  our  discussion  of  the  methane  series  of  hydrocarbons  the  idea 
of  the  saturation  of  the  molecule,  or  rather,  the  saturation  of  the  carbon 
atoms  in  the  molecule,  was  considered  as  one  of  the  essential  and  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  the  compounds.  Methane,  ethane  and  all 
of  the  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  are  alike  in  being  saturated,  and  this 
saturation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  none  of  them  are  able  to  take  up, 
by  addition  to  the  tnolecule,  any  element  or  group  of  elements.  Only 
by  the  reciprocal  process  of  sublstitution  are  derivatives  formed  from 
these  hydrocarbons.  The  general  formula  for  the  hydrocarbons  of  this 
series  was  shown  to  be  C,|H2n+s  and  all  of  the  derivatives,  thus  far  dis- 
cussed, have  resulted  from  the  simple  exchange  of  one  or  more  hydrogen 
atoms  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  another  element  or  elements,  either 
separately  or  as  groups. 

Hydrocarbons  are  known,  however,  which  not  only  have  a  different 
general  formula  from  that  of  the  saturated  hydrocarbons,  but  which 
show,  by  their  properties,  that  they  are  as  distinctly  unsaturated  as 
the  methane  hydrocarbons  are  saturated. 

Etfiylene  or  Ethene. — The  hydrocarbon  ethylene  or  ethene  has  the 
composition  C2H4.  This  is  the  first  of  a  new  homologous  series  of 
hydrocarbons  of  the  general  formula  CnHsn,  the  members  of  which 
are  related  to  each  other  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  members  of  the 
methane  series. 

Addidon. — When  ethylene,  CsH4,  is  treated  with  hydrobromic  acid, 
or  with  bromine,  it  does  not  act  slowly  as  does  methane  or  ethane,  but 
most  readily,  and  the  resulting  compounds  are  found  to  have  the  com- 
position represented  by  the  formulas  CsHsBr,  and  CsH4Br2.  That  is, 
one  hydrogen  atom  and  one  bromine  atom  or  two  bromine  atoms  are  added 
directly  to  the  hydrocarbon  molecule. 

Unsaturation. — As  the  inability  to  take  up  by  addition  any  other 
element  or  group  of  elements  shows  the  saturation  of  the  carbon  atoms 
in  methane  or  ethane,  so,  in  like  manner,  the  easy  addition  of  hydrogen 
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and  bromine  to  ethylene  shows,  that,  in  it  the  carbon  atoms  must  be 
unsaturated.  When  hydrogen  bromide  is  added  to  ethylene  the  prod- 
uct is  ethyl  bromide,  C2H5Br  monobrom  ethane. 

H   H 


C2H4  +  HBr    >    CsHs— Br  or  H— C— C— Br 

Ethylene  |         I 

H    H 

Bthyl  bromide 

The  reverse  of  this  reaction  also  takes  place  for,  when  an  alkyl 
halide,  especially  the  iodide,  is  heated  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydrox- 
ide, or  is  passed  over  heated  potassium  hydroxide,  hydrogen  iodide  is 
lost,  and  ethylene  is  obtained,  as  follows; 

.—  HI 
C2H5— I  +  KOH    >    C2H4 

Bthyl  iodide  Ethylene 

An  analogous  reaction  to  the  above  is  the  one  commonly  used  for 
the  preparation  of  ethylene.  It  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  elements 
of  water  from  ethyl  alcohol  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  zinc 
chloride: 

— H— OH 
C2H5— OH  +  H2SO4        - — >        C2H4 

Ethyl  alcohol  Ethylene 

Constitution  of  Ethylene. — None  of  these  reactions,  however,  show 
anything  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  ethylene,  for  we  do  not  know, 
in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  ethylene  from  ethyl  iodide  or  from  ethyl 
alcohol,  whether  the  hydrogen  atom  is  removed  from  the  same  carbon 
group  as  the  iodine  or  the  hydroxyl,  or  from  the  other  carbon  group. 
The  reaction  may  be  considered  as  possible  in  either  of  the  following 
ways,  i.e,j  the  hydrogen  and  iodine  may  both  be  removed  from  the 
same  carbon  group  or  from  (liferent  carbon  groups. 

H    H 


H 

H 

—  HI 

H 

H 

H— C- 

-C— I 

> 

— C- 

-C 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Bthyl  alcohol 

or      H— C— C- 

I       I 

Ethylene  H 
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Either  of  the  above  formulas  would  be  possible  as  expressing  the  con- 
stitution of  a  compound  of  the  composition  C2H4.  The  proof  as  to 
which  of  these  is  the  true  one  is  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  product 
formed  from  ethylene  by  the  addition  of  two  bromine  atoms.  When 
bromine  acts  upon  ethylene  the  product,  ethylene  bromide,  C2H4Br2, 
is  found  to  be  the  same  compound  as  one  of  the  two  isomeric  di-brom 
ethanes  which  result  from  the  substitution  of  two  bromine  atoms  for 
two  hydrogen  atoms  in  ethane.     We  have,  then,  the  two  reactions: 

Ethane,      CaHe  +  2Br2 >    C2H4Br2    +    2HBr    (substitution) 

Ethylene,    C2H4  +  Bra >    C2H4Br2  (addition) 

Di-brom  ethane 

In  one  Case  the  reaction  is  one  of  substitution,  in  the  other  it  is  one  of 
addition. 

As  previously  discussed    (p.    53),  the  two  di-brom  ethanes  are 
represented  by  the  following  formulas: 

H   H  H    H 


Br— C— C— Br  H— C— C— Br 


H    H  H    Br 

Symmetrical  Di-brom  ethane  Unsymmetrical  Di-brom  ethane 

In  one  of  these  compounds  the  two  bromine  atoms  replace  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  in  the  same  carbon  group  giving  an  unsymmetrical  di-brom 
ethane,  while  in  the  other  they  replace  one  hydrogen  atom  in  each 
of  two  carbon  groups  yielding  a  symmetrical  di-brom  ethane. 

The  difference  between  the  two  known  compounds  represented  by 
the  two  formulas  given  above  is  clearly  proven  by  their  reactions.  One 
of  them  when  treated  with  potassium  hydroxide  yields  a  compound 
in  which  the  two  bromine  atoms  are  replaced  by  one  oxygen  atom  and 
the  compound  obtained  is  acet-aldehyde,  which  we  know  has  the 
structure  CH3— CHO 

H    H  H    H 

!     I   . 


H— C— C— Br  +  KOH       ►       H— C— C  =  O  +  KBr  +  HBr 


H    Br  H 

Unsymmetrical  Acet-aldehyde 

Di-brom  ethane 
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Therefore  the  di-brom  ethane  which  yields  acet-aldehyde  must  be  the 
one  in  which  the  two  bromine  atoms  are  linked  to  the  same  carbon 
atom,  i.e.,  the  unsymmetrical  compound.  The  other  compound  then 
must  have  the  two  bromine  atoms  each  linked  to  a  different  carbon 
atom,  ue.,  it  must  be  the  symmetrical  compound.  Now  it  is  this  last 
compound,  not  the  first,  which  is  obtained  when  ethylene  reacts  with 
bromine  and  adds  on  two  bromine  atoms.  For  this  reason  it  is  known 
as  ethylene  bromide.  Our  reaction  between  ethylene  and  bromine 
must  be  represented,  then,  as  follows: 

H   H 


C,H4  +  Brj    ►    C2H4Br2  or  BrH,C— CH,Br  or  Br— C— C— Br 

Ethyl-  I        I 

ene  I        I 

H   H 

Btliyleae  bromide  or  Symmetrical  Di-1 

Ethylene  itself,  then,  must  be  represented  by  the  formula: 

H   H  H     H 


— C— C—     or     C  =  C  or  CH,  =  CH, 


H   H  H     H 

Bthylene 

That  is,  it  may  be  considered  as  ethane  from  which  two  hydrogen  atoms 
have  been  removed,  one  from  each  carbon  group: 

—  2H 

CHa— CH,  >  CH2=CH2 

Bthana  Btliylena 

This  reaction  does  not  ordinarily  take  place,  but  the  analogous  reac- 
tions, viz.,  the  loss  of  the  elements  of  water  from  ethvl  alcohol,  and 
the  loss  of  hydrogen  and  iodine  from  ethyl  iodide,  do  occur  under  the 
conditions  previously  stated.  The  formation  of  ethylene  by  these 
reactions  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

—  H-OH                                   —  HI 
CHa— CH,  ►  CH,=CH2  < CHf-CH, 

I  I  Bthylane  I  I 

(H         OH)  (H        1) 

Xtbyl  alcohol  BtkyI  MMt 
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The  formation  of  addition  products  with  ethylene^  indicating  the 
unsaturated  character  of  the  molecule,  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
idea  that  the  structural  formula  of  the  compound,  in  accordance  with 
its  relation  to  ethane  and  in  accordance  with  our  assumption  that 
carbon  in  organic  compounds  is  tetravalent,  should  be  that  of  ethane 
with  one  valence  bond  of  each  carbon  atom  free  and  unsatisfied, 
— CH2 — CHj — . 

Double  Bonds. — However,  the  idea  of  free  unsatisfied  bonds  existing 
in  a  compound  does  not  seem  to  be  natural  and  it  is  therefore,  con- 
sidered as  probable  that  these  free  bonds  tend  to  satisfy  each  other. 
Such  a  molecule  would  contain  two  carbon  groups  with  the  two  carbon 
atoms  doubly,  not  singly  united.  A  double  union,  however,  would 
seem  to  indicate  strength,  whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  ethylene,  in  its 
ready  formation  of  addition  products  and  its  general  reactivity,  shows 
itself  to  be  not  mare  btU  less  stable  than  ethane.  In  connection  with 
the  tetrahedral  theory  of  the  space  relations  of  carbon  in  organic 
compounds,  and,  as  will  be  shown  more  fully  when  we  consider  the 
cyclic  compounds  in  Part  II,  such  a  double  union  of  two  carbon 
atoms  (or  a  ring  union  of  more  than  two  carbon  atoms),  is  in  fact  a 
less  stable  condition  than  two  carbon  atoms  singly  united.  If  two  car- 
bon atoms,  situated  at  the  center  of  regular  tetrahedra,  become  doubly 
united  by  two  bonds  of  affinity  indicated  by  the  lines  to  the  vertices 
of  the  tetrahedra,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  considerable  strain  pro- 
duced in  bringing  the  double  union  about.  Such  a  strain  would  tend 
to  produce  weakness  rather  than  strength.  This  may  be  indicated 
by  the  following  figures  and  will  be  made  perfectly  plain  by  an  examina- 
tion of  atomic  models. 

H 


Fig.  2. 
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Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  viz.,  (a)  imsaluration  and 
instability  of  ethylene,  (b)  The  formation  of  ethylene  from  ethyl  alcohol 
by  loss  of  water,  (c)  The  formation  of  ethylene  from  ethyl  bromide, 
or  iodide,  by  loss  of  hydrdgen  bromide,  or  iodide,  (d)  The  identity  of 
the  di'brom  addition  product  of  ethylene  {ethylene  bromide)  ^  with  the 
symmetrical  di-brom  ethane  and,  (e)  in  accordance  with  our  conceptums 
of  carbon  in  its  space  relations  and  the  geometric  condition  of  such  space 
arrangement,  the  structural  formula  for  ethylene  has  been  accepted  as 
follows: 


H       H 


H2C=CH2        or 


Ethylene 


H        H 

Other  Types  of  Addition. — It  may  be  well  to  consider  two  dis- 
tinctly different  cases  of  seeming  unsaturation  as  indicated  by  the 
formation  of  addition  products.  When  ammonia  gas,  or  ammonia 
substitution  products,  viz.,  the  alkyl  amines,  react  with  any  acid, 
e,g,,  hydrochloric  acid,  addition  takes  place  and  the  reaction  is  repre- 
sented as  follows: 

H  /R 


/H  .R  />H  ,;::h 

N<;H        or        N(-H  +  HCI        >        N    — H    or    Nk— "H 

AmmoniA  Alkyl  amine  C\  C\ 

Ammonium  Alkyl 

dilocide 


In  this  case  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  due  to,  or  produces,  a 
change  in  the  valence  of  the  nitrogen  from  three  in  ammonia  to  five  in  the 
ammonium  salts.     Here,  then,  there  is  no  unsaturation  present. 

Another  example  is  that  of  acetaldehyde,  CHj — ^CHO.     This  com- 
pound as  it  will  be  recalled,  (p.  ii6)  forms  addition  products  with 
several  substances,  e.g.,  hydrocyanic  acid,  ammonia  and  sodium  acid 
sulphite.    The  reaction  with  hydrocyanic  acid  is  as  follows: 
H  H 


CH3— C=0         +         H— CN        >        CH,— C— OH 

Acet -Aldehyde 


CN 

Aldehyde  hydrogea 
cyanide 
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In  these  cases  the  character  of  the  grouping  is  changed  by  the  conversion 
of  a  doubly  linked  carbonyl  oxygen  into  a  singly  linked  hydroxyl  group 
by  means  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  reagent.  The  other  part  of  the  re- 
agent becomes  linked  to  the  carbonyl  carbon  by  the  new  free  valence 
of  the  latter.  In  none  of  the  cases  is  there  either  change  of  valence  or 
unsaiuraiion.  Other  similar  cases  could  be  mentioned  but  these  will 
suffice  to  show  how,  in  the  case  of  ethylene,  addition  reactions  prove 
unsaturation,  while,  in  the  cases  of  ammonia  and  acetaldehyde,  the 
formation  of  addition  products  is  explained  in  other  ways. 

A.  ETHYLENE  OR  ETHENE  UNSATURATED  SERIES 

Saturated  Hydrocarbons 
Methane  Series 

CnH2n+2 

Ethane    CH3— CH3 
Prcqwrne  CH3— CHj— CHg 
Butane    CH,— CH2— CH2— CH3 

Unsaturated  Hydrocarbons 
Ethylene  Series 

CnH2n 

CH^  =  CH2  Ethylene  or  Ethene  B.P.  -103° 

CH2  =  CH— CHs  Propylene  or  Propene  B.P.  48° 

CH2  =  CH— CH2— CH3     Butylene  or  Butene-i  B.P.  -5° 

Homologous  Series. — ^Just  as  there  is  a  series  of  hydrocarbons  hom- 
ologous to  methane  each  member  of  which  differs  in  composition  from 
the  preceding  one  by  CH2  so  likewise  there  is  an  homologous  series  of 
hydrocarbons  of  which  the  first  member  is  ethylene.  The  members  of 
this  series  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  do  those  of 
the  methane  series,  i.e.,  each  is  the  methyl  substitution  product  of  the 
preceding  member.  Each  contains  one  ethylene  group  of  two  carbons 
linked  by  a  double  bond  and  is  related  to  the  corresponding  member  of 
the  saturated  series  just  as  ethylene  is  to  ethane.  The  general  formula 
for  the  series  is  CnH2n. 

Isomers. — The  number  of  possible  isomers  in  the  ethylene  series 
is  greater  than  in  the  saturated  series  as  isomerism  may  be  due  not  only 
to  the  character  of  the  chain  of  carbons  but  also  to  the  position  of  the 
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double  bond  in  ihis  chain.  The  systematic  names  of  the  ethylene 
hydrocarbons  correspond  to  those  of  the  saturated  series  with  the  termi- 
nation ane  of  the  latter  changed  to  ene.  The  position  of  the  double 
bond  is  also  indicated  by  a  numerical  suffix.  A  special  sign  is  also 
often  used  to  indicate  the  double  bond,  viz.,  the  capital  Greek  letter 
delta,  A.  Such  cases  of  isomerism  and  also  the  names  of  the  com- 
pounds may  be  illustrated  by  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  compositioD 
C4H8,  as  follows: 

CH2 = CH— CH2— CH3  Butene-i  or  Ai— Butme 

CHr— CH=CH— CH3    Butene-2  orA,— Butene 

CH2  =  C — CH3  2-Methyl  propene-i  or  2-Methyl  Ai — propene 

CH, 

Chemical  Properties. — The  chemical  properties  of  the  ethylene 
hydrocarbons  are,  in  all  cases,  like  those  of  ethylene  itself.  They  are 
more  unstable  than  the  corresponding  members  of  the  saturated  series. 
This  instability  is  especially  shown  by  their  tendency  to  form  addi- 
tion products  by  taking  up  directly,  without  substitution,  two  and  ofdj 
two  halogen  atoms  and  forming,  thereby,  the  di-halogen  substitutiofi 
products  of  the  corresponding  saturated  hydrocarbon.  Not  only  do 
the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  form  these  addition  products  with  the 
halogens,  but,  in  some  cases,  with  hydrogen  itself,  thereby  being  con- 
verted into  the  corresponding  saturated  hydrocarbon.  With  the  halo- 
gen binary  acids  the  mono-halogen  alkyls  are  formed.  With  water 
the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  yield  the  saturated  hydroxy  compounds 
or  alcohols.  The  ethylene  hydrocarbons  are  oxidizable  with  potassium 
permanganate  or  chromic  acid,  but  yield,  by  such  oxidation,  adds 
poorer  in  carbon  than  the  hydrocarbon.  In  this  case  the  ethylene 
group,  the  double  linked  carbons,  is  destroyed  yielding  carbon  di-oxide. 
When  heated  they  are  all  liable  to  decompose  and  polymerize. 

Ethylene    CH2  »  CHt    Ethene 

The  only  member  of  this  series  to  be  considered  in  detail  is  the  fiist 
member  ethylene  or  ethene,  C2H4  or  CH2  =  CH2.  It  is  most  rcadih 
prepared  by  heating  ethyl  alcohol  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  add.  In 
the  preparation  of  ethyl  ether  equal  molecular  parts  of  ethyl  alcohol 
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and  sulphuric  acid  are  heated  to  140^  and  then  more  alcohol  is  added, 
ether  being  produced.    The  reactions  taking  place  are  as  follows: 

CjHi— (OH  +  H)(>— SOr-OH     — -*     CHe— 0— SO,— OH  +  H2O 

Bthyl  ftlcolidl  Ethyl  solphiuic 

acid 

C,H»— (O-SOr-OH  +  H)0— CjHs  »   C,Hr-0— COI*  +  H,SO« 

Bthyl  ether 

If,  however,  double  molecular  proportions  of  sulphuric  acid  are  used 
and,  at  160^,  additional  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  are  added,  the  first 
reaction  above  is  the  same  then,  with  the  excess  sulphuric  acid,  the  ethyl 
sulphuric  acid  yields  ethylene  and  sulphuric  acid  is  regenerated,  as 
follows: 

CJI»— O— SO2— OH  ►  C2H4  +  H2SO4 

or 
CHj— CH2 


>  CH2=CH2  +  H,S04 

(H        6— SO2-OH)  **^^*'"* 

Bthyl  Sttlphiific  acid 

In  effect,  the  reaction  is  simply  the  loss  of  water  from  one  molectde  of 
alcohol,  viz., 

—  H-OH 
CH2— CH2  ►  CH2  =    CH2 

I  Bthyleae 


(H        OH) 

Bthyl  alcohol 

Etiiylene  is  a  colorless  gas  that  burns  iftrith  a  smoky  flanie.  It  boils 
at  —103®  (750  m.m.)  and  is  liquefied  at  —1.1°  at  42  atmospheres 
pressure.  When  heated  it  decomposes  and  polymerizes  yielding  vari- 
ous products,  e.g.,  CH4,  C2H6,  CeHe,  etc.  It  is  commonly  known  as 
olefiafU  gas  and  is  obtained  when  numerous  organic  substances  are 
heated.    It  forms  explosive  mixtures  with  oxygen. 

B.  ACETYLENE  OR  ETHINE  UNSATURATED  SERIES 

It  has  been  shown  how,  by  a  loss  of  two  hydrogen  atoms,  the  hydro- 
carbons of  the  saturated,  or  methane,  series  are  converted  into  ethyl- 
ene unsaturated,  or  doubly  linked  compounds.    By  a  further  loss  of 
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two  hydrogen  atoms  from  the  molecule  a  series  of  hydrocarboDS  is 
obtained  possessing  still  greater  unsaturation,  as  follows: 


Cf|H2ii+2 

Saturated 

series 

C2H6 

Bthane 


2H 

— ► 


—  2H 


2H 

— ► 


Bthylene 
series 


C-2H4 

Bthylene 
Bthene 


—  2H 


CnH2n-2 
Acetylene 
series 


C2H2 

Acetylene 
Bthine 


Just  as  ethylene,  because  of  its  unsaturation,  readily  takes  up  tw 
mono-valent  atoms,  forming  addition  products,  and  thereby  passing 
over  to  the  saturated  series,  so  it  has  been  found  that  acetylene,  or 
ethine,  readily  takes  up,  by  addition,  either  two  or  four  mono-\'alent 
atoms.  In  the  first  case  it  passes  to  the  more  nearly  saturated  ethyl- 
ene series  and  then  to  the  fully  saturated  or  methane  series.  This 
relationship  may  be  shown  by  the  following  scheme: 

C2H6 

Bthane 

CjHJ 

BthTl  iodide 
lodo  ethane. 

C2H4 
Bthene 

CjH,I 

Mono-iodo  ethenc 

C2H6 
Bthane 

C2H4I2 
Di-iodo  ethane 

Triple  Bond. — The  structural  formula  for  acetylene,  or  ethine 
analogous  to  that  of  ethene  is  represented  as  follows: 

C2H2    or    HC=CH    Acetylene,  Ethine 

That  is,  in  acetylene  the  two  carbon  atoms  are  triply  linked  and  this 
constitution  agrees  with  its  reactions,  with  its  unsaturation  and  with 
the  amount  of  this  unsaturation.  It  has  also  been  established  by  a 
similar  series  of  reaction  to  those  discussed  in  proving  the  symmei- 
rical,  double  bond  formula  for  ethylene.  Acetylene  may  be  forrocd 
from  ethane  and  its  derivatives  and  also  from  ethylene  and  its  deriva- 
tives by  the  reverse  of  the  reactions  cited  above,  or  analogous  ones. 
•Homologous  Series,  Names. — The  homologous  members  of  tk 
acetylene  or  ethine  series  of  hydrocarbons  are  related  to  each  other  a- 


C,H4 

Bthene 

+ 

2H 

C,H4 

Bthene 

+ 

HI 

Bthine 

+ 

2H 

C,H, 

Bthine 

+ 

HI 

BtUae 

+ 

4H 

CjHj 
Bthine 

+ 

2HI 
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actly  as  are  those  of  the  methane  and  ethylene  series,  i.e.j  each  hydro- 
carbon is  the  methyl  substitution  product  of  the  one  preceding.  Each 
compound  also  contains  one  group  of  two  carbons  linked  by  a  triple  bond. 
The  S3rstematic  names  take  the  termination  ine  which  in  official 
nomenclature  of  the  aliphatic  hydrocarbons  always  signifies  an  unsatu- 
rated compound  with  a  triple  bond  or  acetylene  group  just  as  ene  sig- 
nifies an  unsaturated  compound  with  a  double  bond  or  ethylene  group 
and  ane  a  saturated  compound  with  only  singly  linked  carbons.  Con- 
sidering briefly  the  relation  between  the  three  series  of  hydrocarbons 
which  have  thus  far  been  discussed  it  may  best  be  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing tabular  arrangement  of  the  first  four  members  of  each  series. 


These  three  series  include  aU  of  the  more  common  hydrocarbons  be- 
longing to  what  are  termed  open  chain  or  a-cyclic  (non-cyclic)  com- 
pounds. Furthermore,  almost  all  of  the  derived  compounds  here 
studied  are  derivatives  of  hydrocarbons  belonging  to  one  of  these  series. 

Acetylene       CHbCH       Ethine 

This  hydrocarbon  is  the  first  member  and  gives  its  name  to  the  series. 
It  was  discovered  by  Davy  in  1836  and  was  synthesized  from  the  ele- 
ments and  its  constitution  established  by  Berthelot  in  1859.  It  is 
formed  when  organic  compounds  are  incompletely  oxidized,  as  when  a 

Bunsen  burner  strikes  back  and  gives  off  a  gas  with  a  characteristic 
11 


Saturated  Hydrocarbons 
Makan4  Strits 

Unsaturated 
BthyUtu  Series 

Hydrocarbons 

Acetylene  Series 

formula 

CnHfii^  % 

CnHft, 

CiiHtii_  t 

Cs 

CsHt 

CsH« 

CtHt 

• 

CHr-CHi 
Bthaiie 

CHi-CHfl 
Bthene 

CH  =  CH 
Bthlne 

C, 

CtH. 

C.H. 

CaHi 

CHr-CHi— CHa 
Ptopaae 

CHi-CH--CHi 
Propene 

CH«0— CHi 
Propine 

C4 

C«Hi0 

C4H« 

C4H. 

CHr-CHi— CHi— CH» 
Butane 

CH,-CH--CHt- 
Btttene- 

-CHi 
-I 

CH«C— CHt— CHi 
Butine-i 

CH,— CH-CH— 
Butene-a 

•CHi 

CHi— C»C— CHi 
Butine-a 

CH«— CH— CH» 
1 

CHt- C— CHt 
1 

CHt 
a-Mathjrl  jvopaua 

CH. 
a-Methyi  propene 
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odor.  It  is  a  colorless  gas  that  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame  giving  a 
very  satisfactory  light.  It  is  often  used  for  illumination  purposes  with 
specially  designed  lamps  or  in  connection  with  small  generators.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  made  from  calcium  carbide,  CaCs,  by  the  action  of 
water. 

CaCj       +       HjO        >        C2H2       +       CaO 

Calcium  carbide  Acetylene 

An  important  property  of  acetylene  is  the  ease  with  which  it  forms 
metallic  compounds  especially  with  copper  and  with  silver.  These 
compounds  are  explosive  both  by  heat  and  by  detonation.  In  many 
of  the  explosive  accidents  4n  connection  with  acetylene  gas  plants  the 
cause  has  been  the  formation  of  these  metallic  compounds. 

C.  DI-ETHYLENE  HYDROCARBONS— DI-ENES 

Isoprene. — Isomeric  with  the  acetylene  series  of  hydrocarbons  are 
those  which  contain  not  one  but  hvo  sets  of  doubly  linked  carbon  aUms. 
As  each  additional  bond  between  carbons  means  the  loss  of  two  hydro- 
gen atoms,  then  two  double  bonds  and  one  triple  bond  will  be  equivalent 
and  will  represent  a  loss  of  four  hydrogen  atoms  from  the  saturated 
hydrocarbon.  Therefore  the  general  formula  is  C»H2»-2.  Hydro- 
carbons containing  two  pairs  of  doubly  linked  carbons  or  ethylene 
groups  are  termed  di-ethylenes  or  di-enes.  The  only  compound  to  be 
mentioned  contains  five  carbons,  and  is  known  as  isoprene,  CsHs.  Its 
constitution  has  been  established  as  a  four  carbon  chain  with  a  sub- 
stituting methyl  linked  to  carbon  2  and  with  double  bonds  at  carbons 
I  and  3,  as  follows: 

CH2  =  C  -  CH  =  CH2    Isoprene 


CHs  2-Methyl  buta-x-3-di-eQe 

Isoprene  is  of  especial  importance  in  connection  with  the  terpenes  as  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  the  mother  hydrocarbon  of  caoutchouc  or  robber. 
Its  constitution  and  properties  will  be  discussed  again  later  on. 

D.  HYDROCARBONS  OF  GREATER  UNSATURATION 

While  most  of  the  compounds  commonly  met  with  are  derivatives 
of  one  of  the  three  series  of  hydrocarbons  which  have  been  studied  it 
should  be  mentoned  that  hydrocarbons  are  known  which  possess  stiD 
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greater  unsaturation  than  exists  in  those  of  the  general  formulas 
CnHsn  and  C»H2»-2.  As  the  loss  in  hydrogen  is  by  twos,  compounds 
of  greater  unsaturation  would  be  expressed  by  the  formulas  CnHsn^, 
CJEIs»-«,  etc.  Considering  the  formulas  for  ethylene  and  acetylene, 
viz.,  CH2  =CH2  and  CH  s  CH,  we  see  that  a  hydrocarbon  of  two 
carbon  atoms  cannot  exist  with  unsaturation  beyond  CnH2n-S)  as  in 
the  case  of  acetylene.  The  loss  of  two  more  hydrogen  atoms  from  it 
would  leave  simply  elemental  carbon.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
only  way  in  which  greater  unsaturation  can  result  is  by  increasing  the 
number  of  doubly  or  triply  linked  groups.  As  in  the  case  of  isoprene, 
two  doubly  linked  groups  are  equivalent  to  one  triply  linked  group  so  a 
compound  of  the  formula  C»H2»-4  must  contain  three  dot4bly  linked 
groups^  and  one  of  the  composition  CnH2»-6  may  have  two  triply 
linked  groups.  Only  one  hydrocarbon  of  each  of  these  highly  unsatu- 
rated series  will  be  mentioned.  The  one  of  the  composition  CnH2ii~i 
has  the  empirical  formula  CioHie  and  is  important  because  it  is  iso- 
meric with  the  terpenes  (Pt.  II).  Its  constitution  has  been  established 
as  an  eight  carbon  chain  with  two  methyl  groups  substituted  in  carbons 
3  and  7  and  with  three  double  bonds  at  carbons  i,  2  and  4.  It  is  thus 
a  iri'-ene.    Its  formula  and  systematic  name  are,  therefore, 

CH«  =  C  =  C— CH  =  CH— CH2— CH— CH,     3-7-Di-methylocta-i- 

I  I  2^4-tri-ene 

CH,  \       CH, 

IM-propargyL — The  hydrocarbon  with  the  general  formula  CnH2n-6 
has  the  composition  CeHe  and  is  known  as  di-propargyl.  It  has  been 
sho^^en  to  contain  two  triple  bonds  and  is  thus  a  di-ine.  Its  constitution 
has  been  established  as  a  straight  chain  of  six  carbons  with  the  triple 
bonds  at  carbons  i  and  5.    Its  formula  is 

Di-propaigyl        CHsC— CH2— CH2— CsCH        i-s-Hexa-di-ine 

It  is  known  as  di-propaigyl  because  the  group  (CHsC — CH2 — )  is 
called  propargyl  (p.  167).  The  compound  is  of  importance  because 
it  is  isomeric  with  benzene  which  is  a  cyclic  or  closed  chain  hydrocarbon 
and  the  mother  substance  of  a  large  series  of  compounds  constituting 
Part  II  of  this  book. 


V.  MONO-SUBSTITUTION    PRODUCTS    OF    UNSATURATED 

HYDROCARBONS 

A.  HALOGEN  AND  CYANOGEN  SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS 

The  mono-halogen  substitution  products  of  the  ethylene  series  of 
hydrocarbons  are  of  two  classes.  These  may  be  best  illustrated  wilh 
the  hydrocarbon  propene,  CHj=CH — CHj.  In  such  a  hydrocarbon 
containing  a  double  bond,  substitution  may  take  place  either  in  a  car- 
bon which  is  not  doubly  linked  or  in  one  of  the  two  which  is  doubly 
linked.  In  the  former  case,  as  in  the  compound  CH2=CH — CHiQ, 
3-chlor  propene,  the  compound  resulting  is  a  true  analogue  of  the 
substitution  products  of  the  saturated  hydrocarbons.  The  chlor 
propene  above  is  like  the  alkyl  halides  and  as  such  yields  alcohols, 
amines,  cyanides,  etc.,  when  treated  with  silver  hydroxide  or  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  with  ammonia  or  with  potassium  cyanide.  When, 
however,  a  halogen  is  substituted  in  one  of  the  carbons  which  is  doubly 
linked  as  in  CHC1=CH— CH3,  i-chlor  propene,  or  CH,=CCl--CHi, 
2-chlor  propene,  then  the  compound  is  not  like  the  alkyl  halides  and  does 
not  yield  an  alcohol,  amine  or  cyanide  as  in  the  former  case.  When 
such  a  halide  is  treated  with  potassium  hydroxide  it  loses  the  halogen 
and  one  hydrogen  and  is  converted  into  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  ethine 
series,  as  follows: 

—  HCl 
CH  =  C— CH3  +  KOH        >        CH  s  C— CH, 

Proplne 


(Cl      H) 

i-Chlor  propene 

VINYL  H.\LIDES— HALOGEN  ETHENES 

Vinyl  Chloride. — ^As  ethylene  or  ethene  contains  doubly  linked  car- 
bons only,  substitution  of  halogen  will  result  in  a  compound  of  the  sec- 
ond class  given  above. 

CHj=CHCl  CH2=CHBr 

Vinyl  chloride  Vinyl  bcoaid* 

Cldor  ethene  Brom  ethene 

The  radical  (CH,=CH— )  is  known  as  vinyL 
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AI.LYL  HALIDES,  CYANIDES,  ETC. 

Allyl  Chloride. — The  halogen  substitution  products  of  propene  and 
the  higher  hydrocarbons  of  the  ethene  series,  when  the  substitution  is 
in  a  carbon  group  not  doubly  linked,  are  of  importance  in  the  synthesis 
of  derivatives  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  alkyl  halides.  3*Chlor propene 
or  propenyl  chloride,  CH2 = CH— CH2CI,  is  known  also  as  allyl  chloride, 
the  radical  (CH2  =  CH — CHj — )  being  known  as  allyl. 

Allyl  Cyanide,  Iso-tfaio-cyanate,  etc. — From  allyl  chloride  or  the 
iodide  there  may  be  prepared  by  the  customary  reactions  allyl  cjranide 
and  other  of  the  cyanogen  compounds.  With  potassium  cyanide  allyl 
iodide  yields  allyl  cyanide.  The  reaction,  however,  instead  of  yielding 
a  cyanide  of  the  expected  constitution  is  accompanied  by  a  shifting  of 
the  double  bond  to  the  second  carbon  so  that  the  cyanide  has  a  con- 
stitution unlike  that  of  the  iodide  from  which  it  is  made. 

CH, = CH— CH2— (I  +  K)— CN        > 

Attyl  iodide 

CH2=CH— CH2— CN        >        CHjr— CH=CH— CN 

AUyl  cyanide 

This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  allyl  cyanide  on  hydrolysis  yields 
crotonic  add  in  which  the  double  bond  is  at  carbon-2  (p.  173).  Of 
the  other  cyanogen  derivatives  of  propene  the  following  are  known 
though  the  position  of  the  double  bond  is  not  established  in  all  cases. 

Allyiiso-cyanide  CH2=CH— CHr-N  =  C   or 

CH,  =  CH— CHi— N=C 
Allyl  thio-cyanate  CH2 = CH— CHr-S— C  s  N 
Alfyl  iso-thio-cyanate  CH2 = CH— CH2— N = C  =  S    OU  of  Mustard 

Oil  of  Mustard. — Only  the  last  compound  named  is  important, 
viz.,  allyl  iso-tfaio-cyanate,  CH2  =  CH— CH2NCS.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  from  statements  made  in  connection  with  the  cyanates 
and  iso-cyanates  of  the  saturated  series,  this  compound  is  made  by 
treating  allyl-iodide,  not  with  silver  thio-cyanate,  but  with  potas- 
sium thio-cyanate.  As,  however,  the  tautomeric  iso-compounds  are 
made  from  the  cyanates  and  thio-cyanates  by  heat,  the  conversion  of 
the  first  formed  thio-cyanate  into  the  iso-thio-cyanate  can  readily  be 
understood. 

CH2 = CH— CH2— (I  +  K)SCN        > 

AUyl  iodide 

CH2  =  CH— CHjSCN  +  heat  .     >        CH2 = CH— CH,— NCS 

Attjl  tliio-cyaiuite  Allyl  iie-thio-cyaiiate 
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Allyl  iso-thio-cyanate  is  found  in  nature  as  a  glucoside  constit- 
uent of  mustard  seed.  It  is  known,  therefore,  as  mustard  oil.  It  is 
a  liquid  with  a  sharp  odor  and  with  a  boiling  point  of  150.7^.  The  prool 
that  it  is  iso-thio-c3ranate  is  its  conversion  into  allyl-Aiiiiney  CHs  - 
CH— CHiNHj. 

B.  UNSATURATED  ALCOHOLS 
I.  ETHYLENE  SERIES    (C»H,..t)— OH 

As  primary  alcohols  must  contain  the  group  ( — CH^ — OH),  it  is 
plain  that  the  simplest  primary  alcohol  of  the  ethylene  hydrocarbons 
must  be  derived  from  the  first  hydrocarbon  of  this  series  which  con- 
tains a  methyl  group.  This  will  be  the  three  carbon  member,  viz.* 
propene,  CH2  =  CH — CHj.  As  ethene,  CHj  =  CHj,  contains  no  such 
methyl  group  it  can  not  yield  a  primary  alcohol. 

^inyl  Alcohol    CH,  «  CH-OH    Ethen-ol 

The  only  hydroxyl  substitution  product  of  ethene  which  is  possible, 
and  the  only  one  known,  has  the  constitution  represented  by  the  abo\'e 
formula  and  is  plainly  a  secondary  alcohol  as  it  contains  the  secondan* 
group  (  =  CH — OH).  It  may  be  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  ethyl 
ether  by  means  of  chromic  acid,  CrO «,  ozone,  or  even  by  air  when  in  the 
sunlight. 

CH.,— CH2--O— CH2— CH3  +  O2     >      2CH2  =  CH-OH  +  H,0 

Bthyl  ether  Vinjrl  aIcoImI 

Sthea-ol 

Allyl  Alcohol    CH2  »  CH— CHi— OH    AiPropen-ol-a 

This  simplest  primary  alcohcfl  of  the  ethylene  series,  and  commonly 
known  as  allyl  alcohol,  is  produced  from  glycerol  (glycerin)  by  a  re- 
action which  will  be  discussed  later.  It  is  also  produced  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  many  organic  substances,  such  as  wood,  and 
is  therefore  found  as  a  constituent  of  crude  wood  alcohol.  It  is  1 
colorless  liquid  with  a  strong  odor  and  it  boils  at  96.6^.  It  mixes  in  aD 
proportions  with  water.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  Zn  + 
H2SO4,  it  is  con  verted- into  the  corresponding  saturated  alcohol: 

CH2  =  CH— CH2— OH  +  H2       . ►       CHr-CHr-CHr-OH 

Ai-Propen-ol-3  Proffui«ot*i 
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Higher  Ethylene  Alcohols 

GeranioL — ^Alcohols  derived  from  higher  hydrocarbons  of  the  ethyl- 
ene series  are  known.  The  most  unportant  one  is  derived  from  a  di-ene 
containing  ten  carbons  and  belongs  to  a  class  of  compounds  known  as 
terpenes  which  will  be  considered  later  (Pt.  II).  It  is  called  geraniol 
and  has  the  following  constitution. 

CH,— C  =  CH— CH,— CH2— C  =  CH— CH2OH         Geraniol 

I  I 

CH3  CH, 

n.  ACETYLENE  SERIES  (C^H,^,)— OH 

Propargyl  AlcohoL — Only  one  alcohol  of  this  series  will  be  con- 
sidered. The  simplest  primary  alcohol  possible  derived  from  hydro- 
carbons of  the  acetylene  series  is  the  one  derived  from  allylenCi  CH  = 
C — CH,,  mefh^  acetylene. 

CH  s  C— CHa  CH  s  C— CHr-OH 

AOjIene  ProMriyl  alcohol 

Propine  Ai-Propin-ol-3 

We  have  referred  to  this  alcohol  (p.  163)  in  connection  with  the  un- 
saturated di-ine  hydrocarbon  x-5-^hexa-di-ine,  CH  s  C — CH2 — CH2 
— C  s  CH,  which  is  known  as  di-propaigyl  because  it  contains  two  of 
the  groups  present  in  the  above  alcohol,  «.e.,  the  propargyl  radical 
(CH  s  C  -  CHs— ). 

C.  ETHERS  AND  THIO-ETHERS 

Tliio<-ether8. — Ethers  derived  from  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons 
are  known  but  are  not  important.  The  corresponding  sulphur  com- 
pounds, viz.,  the  fhio-efliers,  are,  however,  of  considerable  importance 
and  are  represented  by  a  commonly  occurring  substance.  The  thio- 
ether  related  to  allyl  alcohol  is  known  as  allyl  tfaio-efhefi  or,  also  as 
allyl  sulphide.  It  is  made,  like  the  thio-ethers  of  the  saturated  series, 
by  treating  the  iodide  of  the  hydrocarbon  with  potassium  sulphide. 

CH,  -  CH— CH,(I  .  ^  . ^    ^    CH,  =  CH-CH2\ .  .     ^^ 

CH,  =  CH-CH,(I  ■*■  ^'^^  CH,  =  CH-CH,/^  "^ '^^ 

AUyl  iodide  AU7I  UUo-ether 


A1& 


1  sulphide 
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Oil  of  Garlic. — This  compoimd,  usually  known  by  the  latter  name, 
allyl  sulphidey  is  a  constituent  of  oil  of  garlic  and  is  a  liquid  with  an 
odor  resembling  that  of  garlic. 

D.  UNSATURATED  ALDEHYDES 

The  aldehydes  of  the  ethylene  series  which  result  from  the  alcohols 
by  oxidation,  and  the  acids  which  are  the  oxidation  products  of  the  alde- 
hydes, both  contain  several  important  naturally  occurring  members. 

Acrylic  Aldehyde    CHt  =  CH— CHO    Acrolein 

When  allyl  alcohol,  Arpropen-ol-3,  is  oxidized  carefully  allyi 
aldehyde  is  obtained.  As  this  aldehyde  3delds  acrylic  add  on  further 
oxidation  it  is  more  commonly  known  as  acrylic  aldehyde  and  also  as 
acrolein. 

CHj  =  CH— CHi— OH  +  O       >        CH2  =  CH— CHO  +  Bfi 

AUrl  alcohol  Acn^c  aldehyde 

Ai'Ptopeii-ol'3  P!ropeo-el 

We  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  allyl  alcohol  is  formed  from  glycerol, 
the  reaction  for  which  will  be  considered  later.  Similarly,  allyl  alde- 
hyde, or  acrylic  aldehyde,  is  obtained  when  glycerol  is  heated.  Fats 
being  glycerol  derivatives,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  study  this  compound, 
they,  too,  on  heating  yield  acrylic  aldehyde.  It  is  a  volatile  liquid 
boiling  at  52.4*^,  with  a  sharp  odor  which  is  very  penetrating  and  which 
acts  upon  the  eyes  causing  the  flow  of  tears.  Hence,  when  fats  or 
glycerol  are  strongly  heated  a  sharp  odor  is  noticed  due  to  the  formation 
of  acrylic  aldehyde.  The  aldehyde  on  reduction  with  hydrogen  yidds, 
first,  allyl  alcohol  which,  on  further  action  of  hydrogen,  yields  propjfl 
alcohol. 

CHs  =  CH— CHO  +  Hj    >    CH  =  CH— CH,— OH  +  H,    — • 

Acrylic  aldehyde  AUyl  alcohol 

Ai-Ptopea-ol-3 

CHr— CHy-CHr-OH 

Propyl  akohel 
Propan-ol-i 

Similarly,  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  aldehyde  yields  chkr- 
propionic  aldehyde,  or  3-chlor-propan-al. 

CH2=CH— CHO     +     HCl        ►        CH2CI— CH,— CHO 

Propen-al  3-Chlor  propaaHd 
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Thus  the  unsaturated  character  of  the  hydrocarbon  chain  and  the 
presence  of  the  aldehyde  group  are  both  proven.  As  an  aldehyde,  it 
also  forms  addition  products  with  ammonia,  hydrogen  cyanide  and 
sodium  acid  sulphite. 

Crotonic  Aldehyde    CHs--CH  =  CH— CHO    At-Buten-al 

The  aldehyde  derived  from  the  next  higher  hydrocarbon  of  the  ethyl- 
ene series,  viz.,  the  four  carbon  hydrocarbon,  butene,  is  known  as 
crotonic  aldehyde  because  on  oxidation  it  yields  an  acid  known  as 
crotonic  add.  As  there  are  two  isomeric  butenes  due  to  the  position 
of  the  double  bond  there  will  likewise  be  possible  two  isomeric  alde- 
hydes or  butenals. 

CH,— CH  =  CH— CH3        >        CHa— CH  =  CH— CHO 

At-Batene  At-Bnten-al 

CHj=CH— CH,— CH,        »        CH,=CH— CH,— CHO 

Ai-Bntene  Ai-Baten-al 

Now  the  aldehyde  which  yields  crotonic  add  on  oxidation,  i.e.,  crotonic 
alde]i3rde,  may  be  prepared  by  a  synthesis  which  shows  clearly  that  it 
must  have  the  constitution  of  the  first  of  these  isomeric  aldehydes, 
A  ^buten-al,  CH,— CH  =  CH— CHO. 

Aldol  Condensation. — In  discussing  the  addition  products  formed 
from  acetaldehyde  (p.  116),  it  was  stated  that  it  forms  a  condensation 
product  with  a  second  molecule  of  itself.  The  product  is  aldol,  the 
reaction  being  known  as  the  aldol  condensation. 

H  H 


CHa— C=0     +     H— CHj— CHO    >    CHj—C— CH,— CHO 

AcetaMeliyde  I 

OH 
Aldol 

Now  aldol  readily  loses  water  yielding  an  unsaturated  aldehyde  just 
as  ethyl  alcohol  by  loss  of  water  yields  ethylene  (p.  154). 

CH,— CH— CH— CHO        _J:        CH3— CH  =  CH— CHO 

I  I  Crotonic  Aklohyde 

i  I  As-Bnten-al 

(OH    H) 

AMol 

In  this  reaction  which  may  apparently  be  brought  about  in  one  step, 
though  aldol  is  undoubtedly  an  intermediate  product  even  when  it  is 
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not  isolated,  it  has  been  definitely  shown  that  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
which  go  to  make  up  the  molecule  of  water  which  is  lost  both  cowu 
from  the  methyl  group  of  the  second  acetaldehyde  molecule.  This  estab- 
lishes the  double  bond  in  crotonic  aldehyde  as  between  the  second  and 
third  carbon  groups  as  in  As-buten-aL  The  condensation  of  acetalde- 
hyde to  crotonic  aldehyde  as  one  reaction  may  be  written  therefore, 

CHr-CH = (O  +  H2)  =  CH— CHO  ,      CH,— CH  =  CH— CHO 

Acetaldehyde  Crotonic  Aldehyde 

Other  reactions  support  this  constitution  for  crotonic  aldehyde. 

Hif^er  Ethene  Aldehydes 

Geranial. — Corresponding  to  the  higher  ethene  alcohol  genmiol 
(p.  167)  is  the  aldehyde  derived  from  it  and  known  as  geraniaL  It 
has  the  constitution 

CHs— C  =  CH— CH2— CH«— C  =  CH— CHO 

I  I  Geranial 

CH,  CH, 

This  compound  and  a  related  one  known  as  dtroneOal  belong  with 
geraniol  in  the  class  of  terpenes  and  will  be  considered  in  Part  II. 

E.  UNSATURATED  ACIDS 

Just  as  the  saturated  primary  alcohols  on  oxidation  3deld  first 
aldehydes  and  then  acids  so  the  ethylene  unsaturated  primary  alcohols 
yield  first  the  unsaturated  aldehydes,  just  considered,  and  these  od 
further  oxidation  yield  corresponding  unsaturated  acids, 

CH2 = CH— CH2OH ►CHa = CH— CHO ►CHj = CH— COOK 

AUyl  akohol  Acrylic  aldehyde  Acryttc  acid 

Ai-Propenol-3  Propea-al  Propenoic  add 


CH,— CH  =  CH— CHjOH »CH,— CH = CH— CHO 

At-Boten-ol- 1  Crotonic  aldehyde 

At-Boten-al 


CH.— CH= CH— COOH 

Crotonkacid 
At-Bvtenoic 


Synthesis. — The  synthetical  preparation  of  these  ethylene  un- 
saturated acids  may  be  accomplished  by  the  same  general  reactions 
as  those  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  saturated  acids. 

(i)  By  the  oxidation  of  the  unsaturated  aldehyde;  as  in  the  reactioDS 
above. 
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(2)  From  the  unsaturated  alcohols^  or  the  halogen  substitution  products, 
by  conversion,  first,  into  the  corresponding  cyanide,  or  acid  nitrite, 
and  the  hydrolysis  of  this  to  the  acid  containing  one  more  carbon  than 
the  original  alcohol  or  halogen  compound. 

CH,  =  CH— CHj— OH        ►        CH,=CH— CH2I        > 

AUjI  Ateohol  AU7I  iodide 

CH, = CH— CH«— CN        ►        CHir— CH = CH— COOH 

Crotonic  aitrila  Crotoaic  acid 

Attyl  qruUde  As-Bateaoic  acid 

In  this  series  of  reactions  there  occurs  a  shifting  of  the  double  bond  from 
the  first  to  the  second  carbon  atom  either  in  the  allyl  cyanide  or  when 
this  is  hydrolized  to  the  acid  for  the  acid  obtained  is  crotonic  add 
which  as  we  shall  see  has  the  constitution  of  Arbutenoic  add. 

(3)  From  the  corresponding  saturated  acid,  which  contains  in  the 
second  carbon  group  from  the  carboxyl,  ix.,  the  beta  position,  either 
a  substituted  halogen  atom,  or,  a  hydroxy!  group. 

XJT 

CHr-CHI— CHr-COOH    _ _t    CH^CH=CH— COOH 

t-lnto  botyite  add  Cratoale  add 

CHr-CH(OH)— CHr-COOH     -(j^^) 

^-Hydroxy  butyric  acid 

CH,— CH  =  CH— COOH 

Xhese  syntheses  are  similar  to  those  of  ethylene  from  iodo  ethane  by  the 
loss  of  hydrogen  iodide  and  from  ethyl  alcohol  by  the  loss  of  water. 

CHr-CHJ        Z^       CH,  =  CH,    -^Z?^    CH^CHr-OH 

Iodo  ethane  Bthene  Btliyi  alcohol 

They  are  also  similar  to  the  one  referred  to  in  the  formation  of  crotonic 
aldehyde  from  /5-hydroxy  butenal. 

(4)  Another  general  method  of  synthesis  of  unsaturated  acids  from 
saturated  compounds  involves  this  same  reaction  as  a  second  step. 

PerUn-Fittig  Synfliesis. — The  first  step  in  the  synthesis  is  analog- 
ous to  the  aldol  condensation.  It  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  sodium 
salt  of  an  acid,  usually  acetic  acid,  to  a  saturated  aldehyde,  whereby 
condensation  is  eflFected  and  a  6e/a-hydroxy  acid  is  formed.     The  beta- 
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hydroxy  acid  is  then  converted  into  the  unsaturated  acid  in  the  same 
way  as  in  (3). 

CHr-CHO  +  HCHa— COONa        > 

Acetaldehyde  Sodium  acetate 

XT      QTT 

CH,—CH(OH)—CH(H)— COONa  . 

^-HydrozF  batyric  acid 

Na  salt) 

CH3— CH  =  CH— COONa 

Crotonic  add 

(Na  salt) 

This  is  the  simplest  case  of  the  reaction  but  it  has  been  mostly  used  m 
the  synthesis  of  higher  members  of  the  unsaturated  acid  series,  e.g,, 
the  nine  carbon  acid,  nonylenic  acid,  which  is  prepared  from  the  seven 
carbon  aldehyde  known  as  oenanthylic  aldehyde,  or  oenanthol,  obtained 
from  casior  oil.  Even  more  important  than  its  application  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  higher  acids  of  the  ethylene  series  is  the  use  of  the  reaction 
in  the  synthesis  of  aromatic  unsaturated  acids  derived  from  benzene  and 
containing  an  unsaturated  side  chain  (see  cinnamic  add,  Part  II). 
The  reaction  is  known  as  the  Perkin  Synthesis  or  as  the  Perkin-Fittig 
Synthesis  from  the  men  who  suggested  and  explained  it. 

Acrylic  Acid    CH|  »  CH--COOH    Propenoic  Acid 

The  first  member  of  the  ethylene  series  of  acids,  viz.,  propen-oic 
acid,  or  as  it  is  commonly  known,  aciylic  add,  is  a  shaip  smelling  liquid 
which  boils  at  140°  and  melts  at  7°.  It  readily  forms  addition  products. 
With  hydrogen  it  yields  propionic  acid;  with  hydrogen  iodide,  /8-iodo 
propionic  acid  and  with  water,  /^-hydroxy  propionic  acid.  This  last 
acid,  which  we  will  consider  later  (p.  245),  because  of  this  relation  to 
acrylic  acid,  is  also  known  as  hydraciylic  acid.  From  these  compounds 
just  mentioned  acrylic  acid  may  be  formed  by  the  loss  of  the  same 
elements. 

+  H2 
CH2  =  CH— COOH       ;=::       CH3— CHs— cooh 

Acrylic  Acid  tt  Propioaic  acid 

+  HI 
CH,=CH— COOH        ZZIL        CH,!— CH^— COOH 

TJT  fi-lodo  proiMoaic  acid 

+  H— OH 
CH,=CH-COOH        Z=l        CH,(OH)— CHr-COOH 

_  {J Qjj         ^-Hydroiy  propionic  add 
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Other  methods  of  preparmg  aciylic  acid  are  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
corresponding  unsaturated  alcohol  or  aldehyde,  viz.,  allyl  alcohol, 
CH2=CH— CH2— OH,  and  aciyHc  aldehyde,  CHj^CH— CHO. 

Crotonic  Acid     CHr— CHsCH— COOH     Ar-Butenoic  Add 

The  second  acid  of  the  ethylene  unsaturated  series,  viz.,  one  con- 
taining four  carbon  atoms,  therefore  a  derivative  of  butene  and  sys- 
tematically named  butenoic  acid,  is  a  naturally  occurring  substance 
known  as  crotonic  add.  We  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  double  bond,  in  compounds  containing  more  than  three 
carbon  groups  in  the  chain,  increases  the  possibility  of  isomerism  be- 
cause of  the  diflFerent  position  which  the  double  bond  may  occupy. 
Butenoic  acid,  as  it  contains  one  double  bond,  or  ethene  group,  may, 
according  to  the  different  position  which  the  double  bond  may  occupy, 
and  also  because  of  the  different  position  which  the  methyl  group  may 
occupy,  exist  in  all  of  the  following  forms: 

(A)  CHir— CH=CH— COOHAjrButenoicadd 

(B)  CH2=C(CH,)— COOH  2-Meth^  propenoic  acid 

(C)  CHj^CH— CHr-COOHAi-Butenoicadd 

Also,  a  fourth  possibility  exists  for  an  acid  of  the  composition,  C3H5 — 
COOH,  which,  however,  has  an  entirely  different  constitution,  viz., 

CHiv  CH2V 

1      pCH— COOH  I       ■)CHj 

ch/  cu/ 

Tri-m«tbjlMk*  Trl-metliylMie 

carbozFlic  acid 

Such  an  add  is  known  but  it  is  not  an  unsaturated  compound.  It  is 
what  is  termed  a  cyclic  compound  derived  from  a  hydrocarbon  known  as 
tri-metfayiene,  and  also  as  cydo  propane  (Pt.  II).  The  acid  is  thus 
known  as  tri-metfaylene  caiboxylic  add  and  also  as  cyclo  propanoic 

add. 

Let  us  consider  then  only  those  acids  of  the  composition  C  JIs — 
COOH  which  contain  a  double  bond  or  ethene  group  and  the  possible 
constitutions  of  which  we  have  represented  above  by  the  formulas  (A), 
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(B),  and  (C).  Now  the  fact  is  that  not  three  acids  only  hut  four  arc 
known  whicH  correspond  to  the  three  possible  constitutions.  How 
then  are  these  facts  harmonized?    The  four  known  acids  are 


m.p. 

b.p. 

Crotonic  acid, 

a  solid 

71" 

i8o» 

Iso-crotonic  acid, 

a  liquid 

15° 

172** 

Methyl  acrylic  add. 

a  solid 

16° 

160° 

Vinyl  acetic  acid, 

a  liquid 

168° 

alpha-Methjl  Acrylic  Acid. — The  third  acid  methyl  a,grylic  acid 
may  be  synthesized  from  a-brom  iso-butyric  add,  or  2-broin  2-metfayl 
propanoic  add,  by  loss  of  hydrobromic  acid  with  potassium  hydroxide 
just  as  acrylic  acid  is  made  from  d-brom  propionic  acid. 

CHa  CHa 


CH,— C— COOH  ,    CH,  =  C— COOH 

a-Methyl  acrylic  acid 


(H        Br) 

a-Brom  iio-butyric  acid 

This  synthesis  proves  it  to  be  the  dlpha-rnGthyl  acrylic  acid  correspond- 
ing to  formula  (B).    That  is,  2-methyl  propanoic  add. 

Vinyl  Acetic  Acid. — ^Vinyl  acetic  acid  may  be  synthesized  from  aOyl 
bromide  by  means  of  the  Grignard  reaction  which  introduces  the  car- 
boxyl  group  in  place  of  the  halogen.  This  proves  the  constitution  to  be 
that  of  Ai-butenoic  acid. 

CHj  =  CH— CH2— Br  +  Mg    >    CHj  =  CH— CHr-MgBr 

Allyl  bromide  Magneainm  aUyl  bronid* 

CH2  =  CH— CH,— MgBr  +  COj >  CH,  =  CH— CHr— COOMgBr 

CH,  =  CH— CH,— COO(MgBr  +  HO)— H    > 


CH,  =  CH— CH,— COOH  +  Mg(OH)Br 

Vinrl  acetic  acid 
Ai-Butenoic  add 

Crotonic  and  Iso-crotonic  Acids. — We  have  then  for  the  two  cro- 
tonic acids  only  one  possible  constitution  remaining  and  their  synthcsb 
proves  that  both  of  these  acids  do  in  fact  have  the  same  structural  con- 
stitution, viz.,  that  of  /3-methyl  acrylic  acid  or  As-butendc  acid. 
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Crotonic  Add  from  Crotonic  Aldehyde. — We  have  previously  shown 
(p.  169),  that  crotonic  aldehyde  is  At-butenal  because  of  its  synthesis 
by  the  aldol  condensation  of  acetaldehyde.  On  simple  oxidation  cro- 
tonic aldehyde  yields  crotonic  acid  which  must  therefore  have  the 
constitution  of  A2-butenoic  add, 

+  0 
CH,— CH(0  +  H2)CH— CHO ^    CHr-CH  =  CH— CHO ► 

Aceteld«liyd6  Crotonic  aldohyde 

At-Bntenal 

CUi—CK  =  CH— COOH 

Crotonic  add 
At-Bntenoic  acid 

From  Acetaldehyde  and  Malonic  Acid. — Another  synthesis  proves 
the  constitution  of  crotonic  acid  as  Aj-butenoic  add.  A  di-basic  acid 
known  as  malonic  add  has  the  constitution  of  di-carboxy  methane, 
HOOC— CHj— COOH.  When  this  acid  is  heated  with  acetaldehyde 
(paraldehyde)  and  glacial  acetic  acid  condensation  occurs  as  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  crotonic  aldehyde  and  in  the  Perkin-Fittig  synthesis  (p.  172). 
A  dibasic  acid  is  obtained  which  loses  carbon  dioxide  and  yields  a 
mono'basic  acid  which  is  crotonjc  add. 

CHjr-CH(0  +  HOC— COOH     -H2O 

Ac«tnld0hyde 


CH*— CH  =C— COOH 


COOH 

Malonic  acid 

-COt 


(COO)H 


CHr-CH  =  CH— COOH 

Crotonic  add 


Now  iso-crotonic  acid  is  readily  transformed  into  crotonic  acid  by 
simply  heating  to  170*^  and  crotonic  acid  may  likewise  be  converted 
into  iso-crotonic  add.  Also  each  of  them  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen 
iodide  is  converted  into  the  same  saturated  compound,  viz.,  jS-iodo 
butyric  add. 

CHi— CH  =  CH— COOH  +  HI    ►     CHr-CHI— CH,— COOH 

Crotonic  add  or  ^-lodo  batyric  acid 

Iso-crotoaic  acid 

Other  reactions  support  the  view  that  these  two  crotonic  acids,  which 
differ  sharply  in  physical  properties  but  closely  resemble  each  other  in 
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their  chemical  properties,  being  formed  by  the  same  reactions,  con- 
vertible into  the  same  products  and  easily  transformed  into  each  other, 
are  in  fact  of  identical  structure,  viz.,  that  of  /3-metfa^  acrylic  add  or 
At-butenoic  acid.  We  have  then  the  following  facts  established  as 
to  the  structural  constitution  of  the  four  adds  we  are  discussing. 

Crotonic  acid 

and  CH,— CH= CH— COOH  jS-Methylacr^add 

Iso-crotonic  acid  A2-Butenoic  add 

Methyl  aciylic  add    CH2  =  CCCHs)— COOHa-Metfaji  acryyc  acid 

2 -Methyl  propenoic  add 
Vinyl  acetic  acid        CHj  =  CH— CHi— COOH  Ai-Butenok  add 

Having,  then,  two  different  acids,  of  the  same  constitution,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  their  existence  and  their  difference  by  some  theory  of 
isomerism.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  new  kind  of  space- 
isomerism.  In  connection  with  active  amyl  alcohol  or  2-meth>4 
butanol-i,  we  discussed  the  van't  Hoff-LeBel  theory  of  the  asymmetric 
carbon  atom,  by  which  the  existence  of  three  stereoisomeric  compounds 
may  be  explained.  The  compounds  all  have  the  same  structure  but 
differ  in  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  and  groups  in  space  around  a 
central  asymmetric  carbon  atom.  This  carbon  atom,  because  of  its 
union  to  four  different  atoms  or  groups,  takes  on  the  property  of  asym- 
metry and  forms  right-  and  left-handed  compounds.  According  to 
this  theory,  carbon  is  represented  as  a  tetravalent  element  situated  at 
the  center  of  a  regular  tetrahedron,  with  the  lines  representing  its  union 
with  other  elements  directed  toward  the  apexes  of  the  tetrahedron, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  p.  90. 

In  the  case  of  tartaric  acid,  which  we  shall  study  later,  we  have  to 
consider  two  such  carbon  atoms  directly  united  to  each  other  by  one 
of  the  bonds,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  theory  applies  as  truly  here  as 
in  the  first  case  given  of  the  active  amyl  alcohols. 

Geometric  Isomerism. — The  theory  was  applied  by  van't  Hoff  and 
Wislicenus  to  the  present  case  of  the  isomeric  crotonic  adds,  and  other 
compounds  of  similar  character,  viz.,  maleic  add  and  fumaric  add 
(p.  290).  If  two  carbon  atoms,  instead  of  being  linked  by  one  bond, 
become  directly  linked  by  a  double  bond,  as  in  the  case  of  crotonic  add 
and  iso-crotonic  acid,  the  relation  of  the  two  carbon  atoms,  and  of  the 
two  groups  containing  them,  becomes  fixed  in  space,  because  the  double 
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bond  prevents  rotation  of  these  carbon  groups.     We  may  write  the 
formulas  on  a  plane  surface  as  follows: 

(A)  (B) 

H— C— CH,  CH(r-C— H 

CHr-CH=CH— COOH  or          ||               and  || 

H— C— COOH  H— C— COOH 

CroConic  mad  iM-crotonic  adds  or  ^-Methyl  acrylic  acid 

If  we  represent  the  formulas  by  the  tetrahedral  figures  we  have  the 
following: 


COOH  n  COOH 


Crotonic  oct4  I^o-crotonic  QCtd 

ci3  form  iroas    form 

H-c-CH,  H3C-C-H 

M  l( 

H-C-COOH  H-C-COOH 

Pig.  3. 

As  this  position  is  fixed  in  space  isomeric  compounds  are  possible  in 

which  the  position  of  two  of  the  elements  or  groups  linked  to  the 

doubly  bound  carbon  atoms  are  reversed,  as  in  (A)  and  (B)  above. 

Two  stereo-isomeric  compounds  should  therefore  be  possible  according 

to  such  a  space  arrangement  and  the  two  isomeric  crotonic  acids 

may  thus  be  explained.    This  kind  of  stereo-isomerism  is  termed 

geometric  isomerism.    Without  taking  up  in  detail  the  proofs  as  to 

which  of  the  two  stereo-chemical  formulas  applies  to  each  of  the  two 

crotonic  adds,  we  may  simply  state  the  fact,  that  the  properties  of 

the  solid  or  ordinary  crotonic  acid  prove  that  it  must  be  represented 

by  formula  (A),  above,  in  which  the  methyl  and  carboxyl  groups  are 
12 
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both  on  the  same  side.  Because  these  two  groups  are  on  the  same 
side  this  particular  formula  is  known  as  the  cis  form.  The  other 
formula,  in  which  these  two  groups  are  on  opposite  sides  represents, 
similarly,  the  trans  form.  The  iso-crotoiiic  add  is  represented,  there- 
fore, by  the  trans  formula.  The  formulas,  then,  for  the  two  stnu- 
turally  identical  hut  stereo-isomeric  /9-metfayl  acrylic  adds  or  crotonic 
acids,  are, 

H— C— CH3  H— C— CH, 


H— C— COOH 

cwform 

Crotonic  acid 


HOOC— C— H 
trans  form 

Iso-crotonic  add 


Crotonic  acid,  the  solid,  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  fine  needles 
which  melt  at  71°  to  72°  and  boil  at  180°  to  185**.  It  is  soluble  in  12 
parts  of  water  at  15^.  Iso-crotonic  acid,  the  liquid,  is  a  colorless  oily 
liquid  with  a  strong  odor  resembling  butyric  acid.  It  boils  at  172° 
and  melts  at  about  15^.    It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions. 

TigUc  Acid  and  AngeUc  Add    CHr-<:H  =  C(CHs)--€OOH 

Two  pairs  of  higher  acids  of  this  series  are  known,  the  members  of 
each  pair  being  related  to  each  other  as  are  crotonic  and  iso-crotonic 
acids.  The  first  two  are  known  as  tiglic  acid  and  angeUc  acid  and 
they  have  been  proven  to  be  the  alpha-methyl  substitution  products  of 
the  two  crotonic  acids.  Tiglic  acid  is  ot-methyl  crotonic  add  and  is 
therefore  the  cis  form.  Angelic  acid  is  a-methyl  iso-crotonic  add  and 
is  the  trans  form. 


Tiglic  add 

a-Metfayl  crotonic  acid 

Angelic  acid 


H— C— CH, 


CH,— C— COOH 
CH3— C— H 


II 


o-Methyl  iso-crotonic  acid       CHr-C— COOH 

Oleic  Add  and  Blaidic  Add    CHr-(CH,)i~CH  =  CH— (CH,)t— COOH 

The  second  pair  of  higher  unsaturated  acids  exhibiting  geometric 
isomerism  is  oleic  add  and  elaidic  add.  Oleic  add  is  of  especial  im* 
portance  because,  as  a  glycerol  ester,  it  occurs  very  commonly  as  a 
constituent  of  many  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils.    While  most 
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of  the  acids  which  occur  as  esters  in  fats  and  oils  are  members  of  the 
saturated  series  a  few  unsaturated  acids  are  also  found.  Oleic  acid 
the  most  important  one  belongs  to  the  ethene  series  and  is  the  eighteen 
carbon  member,  i.e,  C17H,,— COOH,  derived  from  the  hydrocarbon 
CisHte*  Elaidic  acid  has  the  same  composition  and  has  been  shown  to 
be  the  geometric  isomer  of  oleic  acid. 

One  Doable  Bond. — That  oleic  acid  and  elaidic  acid  are  normal 
or  straight  chain  compounds  each  containing  one  double  bond  is 
proven  by  the  addition  products  which  they  form  with  hydrogen,  in 
the  presence  of  nickel  catalyser,  with  bromine,  hydrobromic  acid  and 
water.  With  these  reagents  they  each  yield  stearic  acid|  di-brom 
stearic  add,  mono-brom  stearic  acid  and  moiio-hydrozy  stearic  add 
respectively,  adding  in  each  case  two  hydrogen  atoms  or  the  equivalent. 
Also  mild  oxidation  converts  them  each  into  di-hydrozy  stearic  add. 
As  stearic  acid  has  been  proven  to  be  the  normal  eighteen  carbon  satu- 
rated mono-basic  acid,  these  reactions  prove  that  oleic  acid  and  elaidic 
acid  both  have  the  structure  of  a  normal  eighteen  carbon  unsaturated 
acid  containing  one  double  bond. 

Position  of  Double  Bond. — The  position  of  the  double  bond  and  the 
full  constitution  of  oleic  acid  and  elaidic  acid  has  been  established  by 
means  of  the  products  obtained  by  careful  oxidation.  It  has  been 
shown  that  when  compounds  containing  a  double  bond  are  thus  oxidized 
the  effect  is  to  .split  the  compound  at  the  double  bond  with  the  oxida- 
tion of  each  doubly  linked. carbon  group  to  carboxyl.  Now  both  oleic 
acid  and  elaidic  acid  on  oxidation  yield  two  acids,  each  containing 
nine  carbon  atoms.  One  is  a  mono-basic  acid  known  as  pelargonic 
add,  CsHiT — COOH;  and  the  other  is  a  di-basic  acid,  azelaic  acid, 
HOOC— C7H14— COOH.    The  reaction  is 

CH,— (CH2) ,— CH = CH— (CH2)  7— COOH     iL?, 

Oleic  acid  or  Elaidic  acid 

CHr-(CH,);— COOH  +  HOOC— (CH,),— COOH 

Pelargonic  acid  Azelaic  acid 

This  proves  that  in  both  of  these  acids  the  double  bond  is  between  car- 
bon atoms  nine  and  ten  or  in  the  middle  of  the  straight  chain  of  eighteen 
carbon  atoms. 

Conversion  of  Oleic  into  Elaidic  Acid. — ^Furthermore,  oleic  acid, 
a  liquid  is  easily  converted,  by  means  of  a  small  amount  of  nitrous  acid 
into  white  solid  elaidic  acid.    This  reaction  is  of  the  nature  of  other 
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reactions  by  which  geometric  isomers  are  transformed  into  each  other. 
All  of  these  facts  go  to  prove  that  oleic  add  and  elaidic  acid  are  geo- 
metric  isomers  exactly  analogous  to  crotonic  acid  and  iso-crotonic  acid. 
The  two  acids  may  thus  be  represented  by  the  following  formulas 
though  it  has  not  been  fully  established  as  to  which  one  has  the  ds 
and  which  the  trans  form. 

CHy-CCHs)  tC— H  H— C— (CH,)  7— CHa 

II  II 

H— C— (CH,)  7— COOH        H— C— (CH,)  7— COOH 

Oleic  acid  (?)  Blaidic  acid  (?) 

{trans)  {cis) 

Iso-oleic  Acid. — It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  a  third  isomeric 
ethene  unsaturated  acid  of  this  composition  is  known,  viz.,  iso-oleic 
acid.  The  isomerism  in  this  case  is  probably  structural  and  consists 
in  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  double  bond,  which  is  considered  to  be 
between  carbon  atoms  two  and  threey  viz.,  CHj — (CHj)!^ — CH=CH— 
COOH.  Oleic  acid  was  discovered  by  Chevreul  in  1846.  It  is  a  dear 
colorless  oily  liquid  without  odor  or  taste  and  is  easily  oxidized  in  the 
air.  On  cooling  it  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline  mass  melting  at  14^. 
Under  a  pressure  of  10  m.m.  it  boils  at  223°  but  distills  without  d^ 
composition  at  250^  with  superheated  steam.  It  differs  from  the  higher 
saturated  acids  in  yielding  a  lead  salt  which  is  easily  soluble  in  ether, 
thus  affording  a  method  for  its  separation  and  isolation.  Elaidic  add 
is  a  solid  melting  at  about  45^ 

As  was  stated,  oleic  acid  occurs  as  an  ester  in  many  conimon  fats 
and  oils.  In  common  with  other  unsaturated  acids  it  possesses  the 
characteristic  property  of  forming  addition  products  with  the  halog^is 
or  halogen  acids.  This  property  it  imparts  to  the  fats  and  oils  in  whicb 
it  is  present  as  an  ester  giving  another  important  method  for  the  analysis 
of  these  substances.  This  and  the  other  properties  and  reactions  of 
oleic  acid  which  are  important  in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  fats 
and  oils  will  be  considered  again  when  we  study  these  substances. 

Hypogaeic  Acid    diHsr— COOH 

The  acid  next  lower  than  oleic  acid  should  be  mentioned.  Hiis 
is  hypogaeic  acidi  the  ethene  unsaturated  acid  containing  sixteen 
carbon  atoms,  CieHjg— COOH.  Together  with  arachidic  acid  which 
is  the  twenty  carbon  saturated  acid,  CisHsg — COOH  it  is  present  as 
an  ester  in  peanut  oil.    The  two  acids  receive  their  names  from  the 
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botanical  name  for  the  peanut  plant,  Arachis  hypogaea.    They  were 
both  discovered  by  Goessmann  in  1854-1855. 

Linoleic  and  Linolenic  Adds 

We  have  referred  to  the  fact  (p.  162),  that  compounds  of  greater 
unsaturation  than  the  ethine  series  are  known  in  which  the  greater 
unsaturation  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  molecule  of  more  than  one 
double  or  triple  bond.  From  fats  and  oils  three  acids  have  been  iso- 
lated which  are  of  this  character.  They  are  linoleic  acidi  CnHsi — 
COOH  derived  from  the  hydrocarbon  C18H34  or  CnHsM~2  and  linolenic 
acid  and  iso-linolenic  acid  both  of  which  have  the  composition 
CirHja — COOH  derived. from  the  hydrocarbon  C18H32  or  C»H2n-4. 
The  first  of  these  acids  linoleic  acid  has  been  shown  to  contain  two  double 
bonds,  while  the  last  two  linolenic  acid  and  isolinolenic  acid  each  contain 
three  double  bonds.  The  isomerism  of  the  last  two  being  due  to  the 
different  positions  which  the  three  double  bonds  occupy.  All  of  these 
acids  possess  in  a  marked  degree  the  properties  of  unsaturation  which 
properties  they  confer  upon  the  fats  and  oils  in  which  they  occur  as 
esters.  They  are  all  found  especially  in  certain  oils,  e.g.,  linseed  oil 
possessing  properties  characterizing  them  as  drying  oils,  due  to  their 
easy  oxidation.  These  properties  and  facts  in  connection  with  them 
will  be  discussed  under  fats  and  oils. 

Ptopiolic  Add    CHbC— COOH    Propinoic  Add 

By  the  oxidation  of  propargyl  alcohol,  propinol,  CHsC — CH2OH 
(p.  167),  an  acid  is  obtained  having  the  constitution  CH  =  C — COOH 
and  known  as  propiolic  acid  or  propinoic  acid  and  also  as  acetylene 
carboxylic  acid.  This  is  the  simplest  acid  of  the  ethine  series  and  the 
only  one  we  shall  mention.  Derivatives  of  it  are  of  importance  in  the 
benzene  series  in  Part  II  as  will  be  shown  later. 


C.  POLY-SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS 

VI.  POLY-HALIDES,  -CYANIDES  AND  -AMINES 

The  compounds  which  we  have  considered  thus  far  are  the  hydro- 
carbons, both  saturated  and  unsaturated  and  the  mono-substitutioii 
products  derived  from  them.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  compounds 
which  result  from  the  substitution  into  the  hydrocarbon  chain  of  more 
than  one  element  or  group.  These  are  known  as  poly-substitution  prod- 
ucts from  the  Greek  word  poly  meaning  many.  These  compounds  are 
of  two  kinds;  first,  those  in  which  the  substituting  elements  or  groups 
are  the  same^  termed  poly  compounds;  and  second,  those  in  which  the 
substituting  elements  or  groups  are  of  dijfferent  character,  tenned 
mixed  compounds.  These  last  may  be,  for  example,  mixed  halides  and 
alcohols,  mixed  alcohols  and  acids,  mixed  amines  and  acids,  etc.  The 
poly  compounds  of  the  first  class  will  include  the  following  groups: 

Poly-halides 

Poly-amines 

Poly-cyanides  and  iso-cyanides 

Poly-hydroxy  compounds  or  poly-acid  alcohols 

Poly-aldehydes 

Poly-carboxy  acids  or  poly-basic  acids 

A.  POLY-HALIDES 
I.  POLY-HALOGEN  METHANES 
At  the  very  beginning  of  our  study  we  stated  that  when  methane 
gas  is  acted  upon  by  chlorine  in  the  sunlight  a  mixture  of  four  products 
is  obtained  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  one,  two,  three  or  four 
chlorine  atoms  for  an  equivalent  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  in  the 
methane  molecules.  These  four  compounds  are  represented  by  the 
following  formulas: 

H  H  CI  CI  CI 


H— C— H        H— C— CI        H— C— CI        H— C— CI        Cl-r^-a 

I 
CI 


H 

H 

H 

CI 

Methane 

Mono-chlor 

Di-chlor 

Tri-chlor 

metluine 

methene 

methuie 
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The  three  poly-chlorine  substitution  products  of  methane,  as  repre- 
sented above,  are  all  known,  but  only  two  of  them  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  considered  in  detail. 

Chlorofonn    CHCls    Tii-chlor  Methane 

The  tri-chlorine  substitution  product  of  methane  is  the  common 
and  very  important  anesthetic  chloroform.  It  may  be  made  by  the 
method  referred  to,  viz.,  by  the  direct  chlorination  of  methane.  This 
method  is  not,  however,  a  practical  one.  The  industrial  preparation 
is  from  alcohol  or  acetonCi  by  treatment  with  chlorine  and  an  alkali. 
In  the  reaction  with  alcohol  the  chlorine  acts,  first,  as  an  oxidizing 
agent,  oxidizing  the  alcohol  to  aldehyde.  The  chlorine  then  acts  as  a 
substituting  agent  forming  a  tri-chlorine  substitution  product  of  the 
aldehyde.  This  tri-chlor  aldehyde  is  then  decomposed  by  the  alkali 
and  chloroform  results.  The  steps  in  this  reaction  have  been  definitely 
proven,  as  follows: 

CHr-CHr-OH  +  O     (C1H-H,0) 

Btlorl  Alcohol 

CH,-  CHO  +  3CU        >        ecu-  CHO  +  3HCI 

Aeet-Aldelgrde  Tri-chlor  aldelgrde 

ecu- (CHO     +     KO)-H    »    CCljH      +      H  -  COOK 

Tri-ctaloc  aldehyde  Chlorofonn  Potassium 

Tri-chlor  methaae  formate 

In  practice,  the  chlorination  is  effected,  not  by  the  use  of  free 
chlorine,  as  such,  but  by  the  use  of  bleaching  powder,  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite. The  preparation  from  acetone  is  by  a  similar  chlorination. 
In  the  reaction  which  takes  place,  one  of  the  methyl  groups  is  substi- 
tuted just  as  in  the  case  of  aldehyde,  and  then  a  similar  decomposition 
by  means  of  the  alkali  takes  place. 

CHa-C  =  0  +  3CU    >    CCI3- (C  =  0  +  KO)-H    > 


CH,  CHs 

Acetone  Tri-dilor  acetone 

CCUH   +    CH,  -  COOK 

Chloroform  Potassium  acetate 

The  removal  of  the  carbonyl  group  by  alkalies,  producing  formic  acid, 
in  one  case,  and  the  methyl  homologue,  acetic  acid,  in  the  other,  is 
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analogous  to  the  preparation  of  formic  acid  from  carbon  monoxide  and 
potassium  hydroxide. 

CO  +  KO-H       >       H  -  COOK 

Potaniom  f  omute 

In  the  industrial  application  of  this  reaction  in  the  preparation  of 
chloroform,  a  mixture  of  bleaching  powder  and  dilute  alcohol  (85- 
90  per  cent.)  or  acetone,  is  heated  with  steam,  until  action  begins.  The 
steam  is  then  cut  off  as  the  reaction  usually  continues  without  additioDal 
heat,  oftentimes  becoming  too  violent.  When  the  reaction  quiets 
down  steam  is  again  admitted  and  distillation  is  begun.  The  dis- 
tillate which  passes  over  consists  of  two  layers,  a  lower  heavier  layer  of 
chloroform  and  an  upper  lighter  layer  of  dilute  alcohol  or  acetone.  The 
chloroform  is  separated  from  the  lighter  liquids  and  is  washed  with 
acid  (sulphuric)  and  then  with  water.  It  is  then  dried  with  caldum 
chloride  and  redistilled  as  pure  chloroform.  Chloroform  is  a  heavy, 
colorless,  mobile  liquid  with  a  sweet  suffocating  odor.  It  melts  at 
—  70®  and  boils  at  61**.  It  has  a  specific  gravity,  at  15®,  of  1^9.  Itis 
only  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  does  not  mix  with  it.  It  is  non- 
inflammable,  but  imparts  a  green  color  to  a  colorless  flame,  due  to  the 
chlorine  present.  It  was  discovered  in  183 1  by  Liebig  and  Sottbdno* 
Its  action  and  use  as  an  anesthetic  was  discovered  in  1848  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, Simpson.  As  an  anesthetic  it  is  used,  not  in  a  pure  state,  but 
with  about  i  per  cent,  of  alcohol  mixed  with  it.  With  this  amount  of 
alcohol  present  the  decomposition  of  the  chloroform,  by  air  and  light, 
into  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  phosgene  gas  (COClj),  b  hind- 
ered. This  decomposition  shows  the  ease  with  which  the  chlorine  is 
removed  from  the  compound. 

CHCI3+    O         >         COCU-f  HCl 

CHCI3  -f  2O2        >        2COCI,  +  CU  +  H2O 

ChJoroform  Phosgene 

Chloroform  Reactions. — ^This  ready  giving  up  of  its  chlorine  is  also 
shown  by  the  reactions  of  chloroform  with  alkalies,  with  ammonia  and 
with  amines.  With  alkalies  chloroform  yields  salts  of  formic  acid. 
This  reaction  consists  in  a  replacement  of  all  of  the  chlorine  by  hydita>4 
yielding  a  tri-hydroxy  methane.    As  we  have  previously  discussed. 
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when  more  than  one  hydroxyl  group  is  linked  to  one  carbon  atom  water 
is  always  lost. 
(Cl 

I 

H— C— (Cl  +  3K)— OH        > 


(Cl 

ClU«»roforfli  /'OTT 


3KCI+  H  — C— OH        _£??      H— C— OH 


0(H)  O 

Formic  acid 

Ortho  FcHinic  Acid. — ^Though  the  tri-hydroxy  methane  is  not  known 
we  have  proof  that  it  is  formed  as  the  intermediate  product  in  the 
foregoing  reaction,  because  if  we  use,  instead  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
the  analogous  ethozy  compound,  viz.,  potassium  eth]rlate,  CsHs — OK, 
there  is  obtained  as  the  first  result  of  the  reaction  the  tri-ethyl  ester 
of  tri-hydioxy  meifaaney  or  as  it  is  known,  ortho-formic  acid,  according 
to  the  following  reaction  : 

(Cl  OC2H6 


H— C— (Cl  +  3K)— OC1H5 >  H— C— OC2H6  +  3KCI 


(Cl  OC2H6 

CJiloroform  Tii-ethyl  etter 

of  Ortho-formic 
acid 

With  ammonia,  in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  chloroform  yields  hydrogen 
csranidey  as  follows: 

H— C(Cl8  +  H,)N    >    H— CN  +  3HCI 

CUorofonn  Hydrogen 

cyanide 

Hcdblann's  Isonitrile  Reaction. — If,  however,  instead  of  ammonia 
we  use  alkyl  primary  amines,  we  obtain  not  the  alkyl  cyanides  but  the 
alkyl  iso-cyanides 
(Cl 

I                  H) 
H) — C— (CI  +        )N— R >  C  m  N— R  or  C  =  N— R  +  3HCI 

I  H)  Alkyl  ico-cyanide 

/|^l  Alkyl  amine 

\\'''  iprimcry) 

Chloroform 
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•In  this  reaction  the  nitrogen  changes  from  tri-valent  to  penta- 
valent,  or  according  to  the  other  view  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
iso-cyanides  (p.  71),  the  carbon  changes  from  tetravalent  to  bivalent 
It  will  be  recalled  that  this  reaction  has  been  met  with  before  (p.  70), 
and  is  known,  as  Hofmann's  iso-nitrile  reaction.  It  is  a  test  for 
primary  amines  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  amine  to  have  two  hydrogen 
atoms  in  order  to  withdraw  two  chlorine  atoms  from  the  chloroform. 
The  characteristic  odor  of  the  iso-nitrile  makes  the  reaction  a  distinc- 
tive test,  for  either  a  primary  amine  or  for  chloroform. 

Bromoform    CHBra    Tri-brom  Metfaano 

This  corresponding  bromine  compound  is  made  by  exactly  analo- 
gous reactions  to  the  ones  described  above  for  the  preparation  of  chloro- 
form. The  compound  is  a  liquid  possessing  anesthetic  properties 
though  only  slightly. 

lodofonn    CHIs    Tri-iodo  Methane 

The  corresponding  iodine  compound  is  the  common  substance, 
iodoform.  It  possesses  both  anesthetic  and  antiseptic  properties  and 
is  a  most  important  surgical  disinfectant  in  the  case  of  wounds  or  cuts. 
It  is  solid,  crystallizing  in  beautiful  yellow  crystals.  It  is  practically 
insoluble  in  water  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  prepared  by 
reactions  exactly  analogous  to  those  used  in  the  case  of  chloroform. 


CHr-CHjr-OH  +  O 

Bthyl  alcohol 


(I,  +  H,0) 


CHr-CHO  +  31,    >    CIr-CHO  +  jHI 

Acet-aldehyde  Trl-iodo 

•Melgrde 


CIi— (CHO    +    KO)— H(KjCO,)   »   CHI,    +    H— COOK 

Tri-iodo  aldehyde  Iodoform  PolasaivB 

forauta 


Iodoform  Test  for  Alcohol. — It  is  made,  in  practice,  by  adding  iodine 
to  an  alkaline  (KOH  or  K2CO3),  alcohol  and  water  solution.  The 
compoimd  has  a  characteristic,  very  penetrating  odor  which  may  be 
detected  even  though  an  exceedingly  small  amount  is  present.  Oo 
this  account  the  reaction  above  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  alcohol  by 
simply  adding  a  crystal  of  iodine  and  a  little  alkali  to  a  solution  00&- 
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taining  alcohol  and  then  warming.    By  this  test  as  little  as  i  part 
alcohol  in  2000  parts  water  may  be  detected. 

Flitorofonn    CHFs    Tri-fluor  Methane 

The  corresponding  fluorine  compound  is  also  known,  and  is  a  gas 
with  a  chloroform-like  odor. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride    CCI4    Tetra-chlor  Methane 

This  is  the  only  tetra-halogen  substitution  product  of  methane  which 
will  be  mentioned.  It  is  produced  when  methane  is  chlorinated  to  its 
limit.  It  may  also  be  made  by  further  chlorination  of  chloroform. 
The  reaction  by  which  it  is  made  industrially  is,  however,  entirely 
different.  It  consists  in  chlorinating  carbon  di-sulphide  in  thepresence 
of  a  carrier  such  as  iodine.  In  this  reaction,  which  probably  takes  place 
in  several  steps,  the  two  sulphur  atoms,  in  the  carbon  di-sulphide,  are 
replaced  by  four  chlorine  atoms. 

CS2   +    3CI2      >      CCI4    +    S2CI2 

Tetxa-chlor 
methane 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid  resembling  chloroform  in  odor.  It  is  a  good  solv- 
ent of  fats  and  is  much  used  for  this  piupose.  It  is  not  inflammable 
and  is  a  non-supporter  of  combustion,  acting  as  a  suffocating  blanket. 
This  property  makes  it  useful  as  a  non-inflammable  fat  solvent  or  clean- 
ing liquid,  and  also  as  a  fire  extinguisher  liquid.  It  undergoes  reaction 
with  alkalies  similar  to  that  of  chloroform,  and  yields  alkali  carbonates. 
With  water,  at  high  temperatures,  it  yields  phosgene,  COCI2  carbonyl 
chloride. 

OK 


ecu  +  6KOH        >        0=C        (K2CO,)  +  4KCI  +  3H2O 

TeCrm-chlor 


OK 

Potassium  carbonate 

ci 


CCl4  +  H,0      *      0=C       +2HCI 

T«tim-eUor  I 

aathaa*  I 

CI 
Phosgene 
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n.  POLY-HALOGEN  ETHANES 
Di-chlor  Ethanes 

Isomerism. — When  we  come  to  the  di-substitution  products  of 
ethane  we  find  two  classes  of  isomeric  compounds  as  was  discussed 
briefly  on  page  53.  The  fact  that  in  each  class  only  one  mono-sub- 
stitution product  of  ethane  is  known  has  been  given  as  proof  that  all 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  ethane  are  alike,  i.e.,  ethane,  like  methane, 
is  a  symmetrical  compound.  When,  however,  two  substituting  elements 
or  groups  are  introduced  into  ethane,  two  isomeric  compounds  result 
each  having  the  composition  C2H4CI2,  in  the  case  of  the  chlorine 
product, 

C2H6     +      2CI2    >    C2H4CI2     +      2HCI 

Bthuie  Di-chlor  ethane 

Unsymmetrical  Di-chlor  Etbane. — ^These  two  compounds  may  also 
be  prepared  by  other  reactions  which  show  us  what  their  true  consti- 
tution is.  When  acet-aldehyde,  which  we  have  previously  proven  has 
the  constitution  represented  by  the  formula,  CHj — CHO,  is  treated 
with  phosphorus  penta-chloride  one  oxygen  atom  is  replaced  by  tiro 
chlorine  atoms  and  the  product  is  one  of  the  two  isomeric  di-chlor 
ethanes. 

CHjr— CHO  +  PCU    >    CHr-CHClj  +  POCl, 

Aldehyde  Di-chlor  ethane 

This  reaction  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  phosphorus  penta-chlo- 
ride on  alcohol,  in  which  the  hydroxyl  of  the  alcohol  is  replaced  by  one 
chlorine,  and  the  mono-halogen  substitution  product  of  the  hydrocarbon 
results  (p.  81).  If  our  ideas  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  aldehyde 
are  correct,  this  reaction  must  mean,  that,  in  the  di-chlor  ethane  formed 
in  this  way,  the  two  chlorine  atoms  are  linked  to  the  same  carbon  atom. 
Such  a  structure  represents  a  compound  which  is  plainly  unsymnuincoL 

Synunetrical  Di-chlor  Ethane. — The  isomeric  di-chlor  ethane  is 
obtained  when  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbon  ethylene,  or  ethene  takes 
up  two  chlorine  atoms,  forming  an  addition  product. 

According  to  our  ideas  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  hydro- 
carbon ethane  the  only  formula  for  an  isomeric  di-chlor  ethane,  differing 
from  the  one  derived  from  aldehyde,  is  one  in  which  the  two  chlorine 
atoms  instead  of  being  both  linked  to  the  same  carbon  atom  are  cack 
linked  to  a  different  carbon  atom.    This  gives  us  a  symmetrical  com- 
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pound  corresponding  to  the  unsymmetrical  one  just  given.    The  two 
formulas  are: 

H    H  H     H 


CHr-CHCU  or  H— C— C— CI        CH,CI— CH,C1  or  CI— C— C— CI 

I      I 


H    CI  H    H 

Bthylidene  chloride  Bthylene  chloride 

Unsymmetrical  di-chlor  Symmetricel  di-chlor 

ethane  ethane 

(Jrom  aldthyde)  {from  ethylene) 

Etiiyleiie  and  Ethylidene  Compounds.— The  fact  that  the  sym- 
metrical di-chlor  etbane  is  readily  prepared  from  ethylene,  has  given 
to  it  the  name  of  ethylene  chloride.  To  distinguish  the  two  isomers 
by  name  the  other,  the  unsymmetrical  di-chlor  etbanoi  has  been  called 
ettiylidene  chloride.  In  connection  with  our  discussion  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  ethene  series  of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  (p.  154),  we 
have  used  the  constitution  of  ethylene  chloride  as  proving  the  consti- 
tution of  ethylene  or  ethene,  as  H3C = CHt.  Isomerism  of  the  charac- 
ter shown  in  these  two  di-chlor  ethanes,  as  above  explained,  is  found  in 
all  classes  of  di-substitution  prod\icts  of  ethane,  so  that  we  may  express 
the  compounds  by  general  formulas  as  follows: 

CHr-CHX,  CHjX— CH^X 

Bthylidene  Compounds  Bthylene  Compounds 

Unsymmetrical  Symmetrical 

Ethylidene  Halides    CHr— CHXi 

The  ethylidene,  or  unsymmetrical  di-halogen  substitution  products 
of  ethane,  are  not  of  much  importance,  because  they  do  not  easily 
undergo  reaction.  They  are  prepared  by  the  reactions  just  described, 
viz.,  from  aldehyde  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta-chloride,  -bro- 
mide, or  -iodide.  Also  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  chlor-bromide, 
PClsBrs,  or  of  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene),  COCI2.  They  may  also 
be  made  by  the  further  halogenation  of  the  mono-halogen  ethanes: 

CHa— CH2CH- CI2    . ►    CHs— CHCI2  +  HCl 

Bthyl  chloride  Bthylidene 

chloride 

This  last  reaction  is  of  interest  in  showing  that  a  second  halogen  atom, 
introduced  into  a  compound  which  already  has  one  substituted  halo- 
gen, enters  the  same  carbon  group  in  which  the  first  halogen  is  sub- 
stituted.   The  reaction  is  not,  however,  all  one  way,  as  the  symmetrical 
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compound  is  also  obtained.  The  proportions  of  the  two  compounds 
depend  on  the  conditions  of  the  reaction  and  upon  the  particular  re- 
agent used. 

Ethylidene  Chloride. — CHs — CHCI2  is  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at 
57.7°.  It  does  not  mix  with  water  and  possesses  anesthetic  properties, 
though  it  has  no  general  use  as  such.  It  is  a  by-product  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chlorali  tri-chlor  aldehyde  (p.  226). 

Ethylidene  Bromide.  CH,— CHBrs,  EthyUdene  Iodide,  CHr-CHI.. 

The  former  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  110.5^,  and  the  latter  a  liquid  boifing 

at  177^ 

Ethylene  Halides    CHsX— CHsX 

The  ethylene  halides  may  be  prepared  by  direct  halogenation  of 
ethane,  but  this  is  not  a  practical  method  as  it  yields  a  mixture  of 
the  two  isomeric  compounds  as  in  the  further  halogenation  of  the 
monohalogen  ethanes.  The  best  method  of  preparation  is  from  the 
unsaturated  hydrocarbon,  ethylene.  This  reaction  has  been  fuflj 
considered  already  (p.  154)  and  need  not  be  discussed  again. 

Reactions. — The  ethylene  halides,  especially  ethylene  bromide,  are 
very  important  synthetic  reagents,  as  they  readily  undergo  reaction. 
The  halogen  is  easily  replaced  by  the  hydroxyl  group,  amino  gnmf, 
cyanogen  group,  etc.,  yielding  the  corresponding  symmetrical  or  eikykiu 
di'Substitution  products,  as  follows: 

CHjBr— CHjBr  +  2KOH  >  CHjQH  — CH,OH    +  2KBr 

CHjBr— CHjBr  +  2KCN  >  CH,CN  — CH,CN    +  aKBr 

CHjBr— CH,Br  +  2HNH1  ►  CH,NHs— CH,NHt  +  2KBr 

CH,Bi— CHjBr  +  2KSH  ►  CH,SH  — CH,SH    +  2KBr 

etc.  etc. 

Ethylene  bromide  Symmetrical  dl- 

soDetitated  ethuies 

The  most  important  reactions  of  the  ethylede  halides  are  those  in  a 
series  that  takes  place  with  the  loss  of  hydrogen-halide.  The  hydrogen 
and  the  halogen  are  lost  from  different  carbon  groups,  with  the  conver- 
sion of  the  saturated  di-halide  into  'an  unsaturated  mono-halide,  as 
follows: 

CHj— CHBr        _HBr       CH,  =  CHBr 

I  ^        Moao-brom  etlvl^a* 


(Br     H) 

Btiiylene  bromide 
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The  unsaturated  compound  may  then  take  up  two  halogen  atoms, 
like  the  ethylene  hydrocarbons  themselves,  going  back  again  to  the 
saturated  class  of  compounds, 

CHj=CHBr  +  Br2    >    CH,Br— CHBr, 

Mono-brom  etlgrlene  Tri-brom  ethuie 

We  thus  obtain  a  tri-halogen  substitution  product  of  the  saturated 
hydrocarbon.  These  reactions  may  be  repeated,  yielding,  each  time, 
a  halogen  product  of  the  saturated  hydrocarbon  containing  one  more 
halogen  atom.  We  may  thus  pass  from  di-halogen  ethane  to  hexa- 
halogen  ethane.    The  entire  series  of  reactions  is  as  follows: 

CH^i--CH,Br  —2:^  -  CH,=  CHBr  +  Br,  — ♦  CH^Br— CHBr, 

Bdiytone  bromide 
Di-brom  ethane  {Sym) 

CHjBr— CHBr,   -2Z    CHj=CBr,   +  Br, >  CH,Br— CBr, 

or  CHBr = CHBr  or  CHBrr-CHBr, 

CH,Bi— CBr,    ZS'    CHBr=CBr,  +  Br, ^  CHBrr-CBr, 

or     CHBrr-CHBr, 

CHBrr-CBr,    _"      CBr,=CBr,  +  Br, ►•CBr«— CBr, 

Hesa-brom  ethane 

One  more  reaction  of  the  ethylene  halides  must  be  mentioned,  as,  in 
it,  we  have  a  direct  proof  that  the  structure  of  ethane  is  as  represented, 
viz.,  the  symmetrical  structure.  Our  evidence  of  this  structure,  thus 
far  is  simply  indirect,  i.e.,  from  the  proof  that  the  other  isomeric 
di-halogen  ethane  has  the  unsymmetrical  structure. 

When  ethylene  bromide  is  oxidized brom-acetic  acid  is  obtained,  i.e., 
acetic  acid  in  which  bromine  is  substituted  in  the  methyl  radical,  CH2- 
Br — CCX)H.  Such  a  compound  can  result  only  from  a  di-brom  ethane 
in  which  the  two  bromine  atoms  were  originally  linked  to  different  car- 
bon atoms,  viz.,  CHjBr — CH2Br.  By  oxidation  one  of  the  carbon 
groups,  containing  one  bromine  atom  is  converted  into  carboxyl,  and 
the  other,  still  containing  one  tromine  atom  and  one  only,  remains. 
The  same  compound  is  also  obtained  with  intermediate  products,  when 
one  of  the  halogen  atoms  is  first  replaced  by  hydroxyl  and  then  subjected 
to  oxidation.  The  replacement  of  one  halogen  by  hydroxyl  would  yield  a 
compound  containing  primary  alcohol  group  ( — CH2OH)  which  on 
oxidation  would  be  converted  first  into  the  aldehyde  group  ( — CHO) 
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and  this  by  further  oxidation,  into  the  acid  group  ( — COOH)  as  f olloivs, 
in  the  case  of  the  chlorine  compound: 

CH2CI— CHjCl    >    CHjCl— CH2OH    lL2 

Ethylene  chloride 

CHjCl— CHO    Z2,    CH,C1— COOH 

Chlor  aldehyde  Chler  acetic  acid 

Higher  Halogen  Ethanes 

Of  the  higher  halogen  derivatives  of  ethane,  rq^resentatives  of  the 
tri',  Mra-,  penta-  and  hexa-derivatives  are  known.  Of  the  tri-  and  penta- 
halogen  ethanes  only  one  class  is  known,  viz.,  the  unsymmetrical,  «^, 
CHj— CX,  or  CH,X— CHX2,  and  CHXj— CX,.  Of  the  tetra-halogen 
ethanes  the  symmetrical  and  the  unsymmetrical  are  both  known, 
exactly  analogous  to  ethylene  chloride  and  ethylidene  chloride: 

CHXj— CHX2  CH^X— CX, 

Symmetrical  Tetra-helogen  ethanes  Unsymnutrical 

The  hexa-halogen  ethanes,  CX« — CXj,  or  per-halogen  ethanes,  are 
known  in  both  the  chlorine  and  the  bromine  compounds.  Per-cUor 
ethane,  CCls — CCU,  hexa-chlor  ethane  is  a  colorless,  crystalline  sob- 
stance  with  a  camphor-like  odor  and  which  melts  at  184^.  Per-brom 
ethane,  CBrs — CBrs,  heza-brom  ethane  is  also  a  colorless,  crystalline 
substance. 

B.  POLY-CYANIDES 

The  next  group  of  poly-substitution  products  are  those  containing 
two  or  more  cyanogen  radicals,  ( — CN).  These  correspond  exactly 
to  the  poly-halogen  compounds,  from  which  they  may  be  prepared  by 
the  action  of  potassium  cyanide. 

CHjr— CHCl,  +   2KCN    ►    CHr-CH(CN),    +    2KCI 

Ethylidene  chloride  Ethylidene  cyanide 

CHaCl— CHjCl  +  2KCN      >    CH,(CN)— CH,(CN)  +  iEJa 

Ethylene  chloride  Ethylene  cyanide 

These  compounds  are  characterized  by  the  same  pnq>erties  as  the 
mono-cyanogen  compounds.  As  the  latter  are  known  as  acid  nitiiies. 
because  on  hydrolysis  they  yield  mono-carboxy  acids,  so  also  the  di- 
cyanogen  compounds  are  nilrUes  of  the  di-^arboxy  acids.    The  symmeUi- 
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aJ  di-qranogen  ethane  or  ethylene  cyanide  yields  a  di-carboxy  acid 
known  as  succinic  acid 


CHr-CN 


+  4H2O 


CHr— CN 

Snccinic  add  altrile 
Bthyleae  cTUiide 


CHj— COOH 


CHr-COOH 

Sacctnic  acid 


+  2NH8 


rhese  di-cyanogen  and  other  poly-cyanogen  derivatives  are  of  impor- 
lance  only  in  this  connection  as  nUriUs  of  the  poly-carboxy  acids  and  those 
:hat  are  necessary  to  be  considered  will  be  referred  to  later  as  we  come 
:o  them  in  the  study  of  these  acids.  The  simplest  di-cyanogen  com- 
30und  is  the  gas  cyanogen  NC — CN,  which  has  been  referred  to  as  an 
example  of  a  radical  which  exists  as  such  in  the  free  state. 


C.  POLY-AMINES 

Putrescine  and  Cadaverine. — ^The  poly-amines  may  be  obtained  by 
he  reduction  of  polyrnUro  compounds  or  poly-cyanogen  compounds  (pp. 
^o>  75)«  ^^  ^^  former  case  the  amine  has  the  same  number  of  carbons 
LS  the  nitro  compound  but  in  the  latter  case  the  amine  has  two 
note  carbons  than  the  radical  of  the  di-cyanogen  compound.  The 
isual  method  of  formation,  however,  is  the  one  already  used  in  pre- 
paring the  mono-amines,  viz.,  from  the  corresponding  halogen  com- 
K>und  by  action  of  ammonia. 


CHj— CHjBr 


-I-2NH3 


CH,— CHtBr 

1-4-Di-brom  butane 


CH,— CH,— NH, 


CH,— CHry-NH, 

pBtr0BCill6 

x-4-Di-amiiio  butane 


-l-aHBr 


CHr-CN 


CHr-CHr-NH, 


CH, 


+  4H, 


CH, 


CHr-CN 

ij-Di-cyano  propane 


CH,— CHr-NH, 

CadaTerine 
i-S-Di-amino  pentane 


The  di-amines  are  strong  di-acid  bases  with  ammoniacal  odor  and 
bulily  form  salts  with  acids.  The  di-amines  of  the  higher  hydro- 
krbons,  in  which  the  two  amine  groups  are  attached  to  the  end 
Irbon  atoms,  are  known  as  poly-methylene  compounds  because  all  of 
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the  carbon  hydrogen  groups  are  ( — CHj — ).  They  exhibit  an  inter- 
esting property  of  losing  ammonia  and  yielding  an  anhydride4ih 
compound.    The  reaction  takes  place  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  salts. 

CHj— CH^(NH2  -NHs  CH^CH,. 

I  —  I  >H. 

CHjr— CHr-NH(H  CH^CH/ 

Ptttreacine  PyrroUdiae 

Tetra-methylene  di-amine 

Imines. — The  compounds  so  formed  and  containing  the  group 
( — NH — ),  are  known  as  imines.  The  four  carbon  imine  given  above 
is  named  pyrrolidine,  and  the  di-amine  from  which  it  is  formed,  as 
tetra-methylene  di-amine,  also  as  putresdne.  It  is  found  as  a  putre- 
faction product  of  animal  flesh.  The  analogous  five  carbon  compounds 
are,  penta-metfaylene  di-amine,  or,  cadaverine,  and  the  imine  ispiperi- 
dine.  The  last  compound  is  found  in  pepper  in  combination  as  the 
alkaloid,  pipeline. 

CHa— CHjT- (NH2  CHr-CH, 

-NH, 


CH2  '  CHi  )NH 


CHa— CHjT- NH(H  CHj— CH, 

Cadaverine  Piperidine 

Penta-methylene  di-amine 

Hetero-cyclic  Compounds. — In  the  formation  of  these  imines  the 
open  chain  structure  of  the  di-amine  compound  is  converted  into  a 
closed  chain,  or  ring  structure  of  the  imine.  As  the  ring  thus  formed 
contains  not  only  carbon  groups  but  also  a  nitrogen  group  the  com- 
pounds are  termed  hetero-cyclic .  These  compounds  are  of  importance, 
and  will  be  used  later,  in  showing  the  connection  between  the  two  great 
classes  of  organic  compounds,  viz.,  the  open  chain^  or  acyclic  compounds, 
such  as  the  saturated  and  unsaturated  compounds  which  we  have  been 
studying,  and  the  closed  chcin,  or  cyclic  compounds,  which  wc  shall 
study  later,  in  connecton  with  benzene  and  its  derivatives. 


Vn.  POLY-HYDROXY  COMPOUNDS-POLY-APCOHOLS 

A.  DI-HYDROXY  ALCOHOLS— GLYCOLS 
Glycol    HO— HjC— CHi— OH    Ethylene  Glycol 

When  alkyl  mono^halides  are  treated  with  silver  hydroxide,  AgOH, 
or  with  potassium  hydroxide,  KOH,  the  halogen  is  replaced  by  the 
hydroxyl  group  and  mono-hydroxy  alcohols  result. 

R— CHjCl  +  AgOH    >    R—CHjOH  +  AgCl 

Alkyl  hAlide  Alcohol 

In  a  similar  way,  when  ethylene  bromide  is  treated  with  silver 
acetate,  CHj — COOAg,  an  acyl-ester  of  the  corresponding  di-hydroxy 
alcohol  is  obtained,  which,  on  hydrolysis,  yields  the  di-hydroxy  alcohol 
itself,  as  follows: 

CHr— (Br  +  Ag)— OOC— CH,        CHj— (OOC— CH3  +  H)— OH 

I  -aAgBr     1  +2NaOH 

CHr— (Br  +  Ag)— OOC— CHa  "   CHj— (OOC— CH,  +  H)— OH 

Btbylene  SUrer  aceUte     .  Bster 

bromide 

CH2— OH 

I  +  2CH8— COONa  +  2H2O 

CHj— OH 

Glycol 
Di-hydrozy  ethane 

GlycoL— This  synthesis  of  di-hydroxy  ethane  was  discovered  by 
WurtZy  in  1854.  The  compound  was  named  by  him,  glycol,  because 
of  its  sweet  taste.  It  is  known  also  as  ethylene  glycol.  The  synthesis 
may  be  modified  by  substituting  potassium  acetate  for  the  silver  salt. 
AlsOy  ethylene  bromide  is  converted  directly  into  the  di-hydroxy 
coixip>ound,  by  boiling  with  dilute  potassium  carbonate. 

CHi— Br  CH2— OH 

I  +  K,CO,  +  H2O    >    I  +  2KBr  +  CO2 

CHi— Br  CH2— OH 

Bthylene  Ethylene  (lycol 

^bromide 
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Glycol,  is  a  sweet,  colorless,  heavy  liquid,  boiling  at  195°,  and  with 
specific  gravity  of  1. 128  at  0°.  It  is  miscible  with  water  or  alcohol  and 
is  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 

The  di-hydroxy  ethane  corresponding  to  ethylidene  chloride,  i.«., 
the  unsymmetrical  compound,  is  not  known.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  method  of  preparing  the  ethylidene  chloride  is  from  acet-aldehydc 
by  treatment  with  phosphorus  penta-chloride; 

CHs— CHO  +  PCU >    CHr-CHClj  +  POCU 

Acet-aldehyde  Bthylidene  chloride 

If,  on  treatment  of  this  ethylidene  chloride  with  silver  hydroxide, 
a  corresponding  unsymmetrical  di-hydroxy  compound  was  obtained^ 
it  would  correspond  to  the  formula,  CH« — CH(0H)2.  That  is,  two 
hydroxyl  groups  would  be  linked  to  the  same  carbon  atom.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  oxidation  products  of  alcohols  (p.  115)  the  reactions 
are  represented  as  taking  place  in  steps,  by  the  conversion  of  each 
.  hydrogen  of  an  original  methyl  group  into  hydroxyl.  As  soon,  howew. 
as  two  hydroxyl  groups  are  produced  united  to  one  carbon  atom,  water 
is  lost  and  an  aldehyde  results.  Therefore,  if  such  a  product  was 
obtained  from  the  ethylidene  chloride,  as  indicated  above,  it  would 
immediately  lose  water  and  aldehyde  would  be  the  product.  This  is, 
in  fact,  the  case.  The  non-existence  of  an  ethylidene  glycol,  or  unsjin- 
metrical  di-hydroxy  ethane,  is  in  accordance  with  this  view,  that  nwrr 
than  one  hydroxyl  group  linked  to  one  carbon  does  not  form  a  stable  compounds 

The  glycols  form  well  characterized  esters  and  ethers  in  which  one, 
or  both,  hydroxyl  groups  may  be  affected,  thus  yielding  mixed  com- 
pounds, i,e,j  alcohols  and  esters  or  ethers  combined,  also  di-esters  and 
di-ethers.  • 

Higher  Glycols 

With  the  higher  members  of  the  paraffin  hydrocarbons  we  have 
isomerism,  due  to  the  different  positions  in  which  the  two  hydrox)! 
groups  are  found.  Propane,  for  example,  yields  two  di-hydroxr 
derivatives,  viz., 

CHr-CH(OH)— CH2(0H)  CHj(OH)— CH,— CH,(OH) 

Propylene  glycol  Tri-methylene  glycol 

x-a-Di-hydrozy  propane  i-j-Di-hyiurozy  propftne 

(a-^Glycol)  (a-7-Glycol) 
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DI-VALENT  MERCAPTANS,  THIO-GLYCOLS 

The  sulphur  analogues  of  the  glycols,  i.e.,  tfaio-glycols,  or  di-valent 
mercaptans  are  definitely  known  compounds.  Furthermore,  it  is 
found,  that  when  sulphur  replaces  oxygen,  in  compounds  of  this  class, 
ttDO  sulpk'kydrogen  groups  ( — SH),  may  be  linked  to  one  carbon  atom 
and  a  stable  compound  result. 

Methylene  mercaptan,  CH2  =  (SH):,  is  a  well  known  compound 
and  may  be  made  from  formaldehyde  by  treatment  with  hydrogen 
sulphide: 

H— CH(0  +  2H)— SH  >    H~CH(SH)t,  or,  CHj  =  (SH)2+H20 

Formaldehyde  MeUiylene  mercaptan 

Similarly  ethylidene  mercaptan  may  be  obtained  from  acetaldehyde  > 
CHr-CH(0  +  2H)- SH    >    CH3— CH(SH)2  +  H2O 

AceUldehyde  BthyUdene 

mercaptan 

Mercaptals  and  Mercaptols. — Ethylidene  mercaptan  is  ordinarily 
obtained  as  the  thio-ether  by  the  action  of  ethyl  mercaptan  on  acet- 
aldehyde: 

y.SC2H6 

CHr-CH(0  +  2H)S— C2H5    ►    CHr-CH^ 

Acetaldehyde  Bthyl  mercaptan  ^SP  H 

Acetaldehyde  ethyl  mercaptal 

Such  a  di-thio-ether  is  known  as  a  mercaptal  and  this  particular  one  is 
known  as  di-thio  acetal  (p.  117).  Analogous  compounds  obtained 
from  ketones,  e,g.,  from  acetone,  are  called  mercaptols. 

CHjv  CHsv       ySC2H6 

V(0  +  2H)S— C2H5    *  yc{  +HjO 

CH3  CH3  SC2H6 

Acetone  Acetone  ethyl  mercaptol 

Like  the  mono-thio-ethers,  these  di-thio-ethers  yield  sulphones, 
i.e.y  di'SulphoneSy  on  oxidation. 

CjHfi— S— C2H6  +  O2    >    CaHs— SO2— C2H6 

Di-ethyl  thio-ether  Di-ethyl  sulphone 

yS  — C2H6  /SOa — C2H6 

CH,— CH<^  +  2O2     >     CHa— CH(^ 

^S— C,H5  ^SOj— CjHfi 

Acetaldehyde  ethyl  mercaptal  Di-ethyl  di-sulphone  methyl  methane 
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CHj.       yS — C2H5  CHr.       ySOi — C1H5 

^c^       +20,  — ►     yc(^ 

CH|  S — C2Hb  CH|  SOj — C2II4 

Acetone  ethyl  mercaiitol  Di-ethyl  di-stflphoAe  di-methyl  nM 

SolphoiMl 

Stdphonal. — This  last  compound  is  known  as  sulphonali  and  is  an 
important  medicinal  substance  possessing  soporific  properties.  It  is  a 
solid  forming  colorless  crystals  which  melt  at  125°-!  26°.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  hot  water,  slightly  in  cold. 


B.  TRI-HYDROXY  ALCOHOLS 

Glycerol    HOCHr-CH(OH)— CH,OH 

As  more  than  one  hydroxyl  group  linked  to  a  single  carbon  atom 
results  in  an  unstable  compound,  the  simplest  di-hydroxy  alcohol  b 
the  one  derived  from  the  two  carbon  hydrocarbon  ethane  (i.e.)  di- 
hydroxy  ethane,  or  glycol,  CHa-(OH)-CHj(OH).  Similarly  the 
simplest  tri-hydroxy  alcohol  is  derived  from  the  three  carbon  hydro- 
carbon propane.  It  is  known  commonly  as  glycerin,  but  is  better 
termed  glycerol,  as  the  termination,  ol,  signifies  an  alcohoL 

CH2-OH 
I  Gtycerol 

CH2(OH)-CH(OH)-CH2(OH)  or    CH  -OH  Tri-hydrcnqr propaiK 

I  Propan-tii-ol 

CH2-OH 

Synthesis  from  Propane. — ^The  constitution  of  glycerol  ha&  beeD 
established  by  a  series  of  reactions,  as  follows:  When  secondai}',  or 
iso-propyl  alcohol,  propan-ol-2,  is  dehydrated  an  unsaturated  com- 
pound is  formed,  viz.,  propene,  the  three  carbon  member  of  the  ethylene 
series  of  hydrocarbons.  When  propene  is  treated  with  halogens,  e.i» 
chlorine,  two  atoms  of  the  halogen  add  on  directly  and  a  saturated 
di-chlor  compound  results  (see  p.  158). 

This  compound,  on  further  chlorination  by  means  of  iodine  mono- 
chloride,  ICl,  yields  tri-chlor  propane.  On  heating  with  water  tU$ 
hydrolyzes  and  three  hydroxyl  groups  take  the  place  of  the  three 
chlorine   atoms. 
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Writing  the  reactions  in  one  scheme  we  can  follow  the  relationship 
very  readily. 


CHa 


CH, 


CH, 


+C1 


CH,  CHs(H) 

I          +AgOH   ! 
CHCl     *      CH(OH) 


CH, 
-HjO  II       +Ch 
'    CH ' 


CH, 

,-CUor 
propan* 


CH, 

Propaa-oi-a 


CH, 

Prop«ne 


CH,C1 

I 

I 

CHCl 


CH,(C1 


CH,-OH 


+  IC1      I  +3H)0H     I 

'      CH(C1        '        CH  -OH 


CH, 

i*2-Di-€lilor 
propane 


CHsCCl 

1-2-3-Tri-clilor 
propane 


CH2-0H 

i-2-3-Tri-hydroxy 
propane 


Glycerol  must  be,  therefore,  1-2-3-tri-hydroxy  propane,  as  repre- 
sented bj^  the  above  formula. 

Properties. — It  is  a  thick  syrup-like  liquid  more  or  less  oily  in  its 
feeling  and,  on  this  account,  was  at  one  time  called  an  oil.  It  is  not, 
however,  an  oil  but  a  true  alcohol  though  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  directly 
and  intimately  related  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  fats  and  oils.  It  is 
colorless,  odorless  and  very  hygroscopic.  It  has  a  sweet  taste  similar 
to  that  of  the  di-hydroxy  compound,  glycol,  and  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  water  and  with  alcohol,  indicating,  thus,  its  alcohol  character. 
It  is  a  stable  compound  and  dissolves  many  organic,  and  some  inorganic 
substances.  It  is  non-irritating,  softens  the  skin,  when  applied  to  it, 
and  is  used  as  a  solvent,  or  medium,  in  which  many  medicinal  sub- 
stances are  taken  internally.  All  of  these  properties  give  it  many 
important  uses  both  in  the  industries  and  in*  medicine.  When  cooled 
for  a  long  time  to  0°,  it  crystallizes,  the  crystals  melting  again  at  17°. 
It  boils,  undecomposed,  at  290^,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.2.  In 
its  chemical  properties,  glycerol  acts  as  an  alcohol,  forming  derivatives 
characteristic  of  alcohols.  As  may  be  seen,  from  its  constitution,  it 
contains  both  primary  and  secondary  alcohol  groups.  Its  derivatives, 
therefore,  are  characteristic  of  both  of  these  classes  of  alcohols. 
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DERIVATIVES  OF  GLYCEROL 

I.  SALTS 

Analogous  to  the  alkali  salts  of  the  alcohols,  e.g.,  C2H5— ONa, 
sodium  ethylate,  glycerol  forms  salts  with  several  of  the  metals,  in 
which,  one,  two  or  three  of  the  hydroxyl  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced 
by  metals.  Both  a  mono-sodium  and  a  di-sodium  glycerate  are  known. 
The  most  important  salt  of  glycerol  is,  perhaps,  the  lead  salt.  Lead 
being  bi-valent,  replaces  two  hydrogens  and  may  form  compounds 
represented  by  the  two  following  formulas: 

CH2-0.  CHi-a 

\l 


Lead  glycerate     |  j^Pb 

CH  -  OH  ^Pb  CH  -  (T 

CH,  -  O^  CH,  -  OH 

2.  ETHERS 

Glycerol  also  forms  ethers  with  ethyl  alcohol  and  all  three  of  the 
possible  ones  are  known. 

CH,0  -  CjHs  CH,0  -  C,Hj  CH,0  -  C,H, 


CHOH  CHO  -  CjHs  CHO  -  C,H» 


CHjOH  CHjOH  CH,0  -  C,H» 

Glyceryl  mono-  Glyceryl  di*ethyl  Glyceryl  trl-«tkyl 

eUiyl  ether  etiier  ether 

3.  OXIDATION  PRODUCTS 

As  glycerol  contains  both  primary  and  secondary  alcohol  groups,  the 
oxidation  products  will  include  aldehydes,  ketones  and  acids,  and  the 
latter  may  be  either  mono-  or  di-basic.  On  complete  oxidation  the  prod- 
ucts are  formic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  most  important  of  the 
oxidation  products  are  the  two  obtained  when  the  lead  salt  of  gl}X!en>l 
is  oxidized  by  means  of  bromine  and  the  lead  then  replaced  by 
hydrogen.  As  the  lead,  in  the  lead  salt,  protects  two  of  the  caibofi 
groups  and  prevents  their  being  oxidized,  only  one  of  the  original  alcoholic 
groups  will  be  oxidized.  As  this  may  be  in  one  case  a  primary  alcohol 
group  and  in  the  other  a  secondary  alcohol  group,  we  may  obtain. 
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from  such  oxidation  either  an  aldehyde  or  a  ketone  compound.    This 
will  be  clear  from  the  following  reactions: 

CHj—Ov  CHjT- OH 


1 


CH  —OH  >Pb     Lead  t^cerate      CH  —a 

CHr-0'  CHj- 

oxidation  and  then  re- 
placement of  Pb  by  H 

CHr-OH  CHO 


C=0  CH— OH 


CHr-OH  CHy— OH 

Di-hjdroxy  acetone  Glyceric  aldehyde 

Gl]rcero8e. — These  two  products,  the  aldehyde  and  the  ketone  of 
glycerol,  are  of  especial  importance,  as  we  shall  see  later,  because  a 
mixture  of  the  two  known  as  glycerose  is  the  simplest  of  the  large  and 
very  important  class  of  compounds  known  as  the  carbohydrates,  of 
whicl\  the  sugars  form  a  subdivision.  On  further  oxidation  of  glyceric 
aldehyde  the  aldehyde  group  becomes  converted  into  the  carboxyl  group 
and  an  acid  results,  known  as  glyceric  acid.  CH2(0H) — CH(OH) — 
COOH.  In  a  similar  way  the  other  primary  alcohol  group  may  be 
oxidized  to  carboxyl  and  a  di-basic  acid  obtained,  HOOC — CH(OH) — 
COOH,  hydroxy  malonic  add.  These  will  all  be  considered  again  later 
when  we  discuss  the  hydroxy  acids. 

4.  INORGANiC  ACID  ESTERS 

By  far  the  most  important  group  of  derivatives  of  glycerol  is  that  of 
the  esters  or  ethereal  salts.  Just  as  ethyl  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid 
yield  an  ester,  C2H6 — CI,  ethyl  chloride,  so  glycerol  yields  derivatives 
in  which  the  hydroxyl  groups  are  replaced  by  halogens.  These  com- 
pounds are  formed,  both  by  the  action  of  the  hydro-halogen  acid,  and 
also,  by  the  action  of  the  phosphorus  tri-halogen  compounds,  «.g., 
phosphorus  tri-chloride,  PCU 

CH,(OH)— CH(0H)-CH2(0H)  +  H— CI    > 

Glycerol 


CH,(OH)— CH(OH)— CHs— Cl  +  HjO 

Glyceryl  mono -chloride 
Mono-chlor  hydrine 
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Hydrmes. — Such  a  compound  is  known  as  a  halogen  kydrine,  w 
more  specifically  as  a  chlor  hydrine.  All  three  of  the  chlor  hydrines, 
viz.,  the  mono-,  di-  and  tri-chlor  hydrines  are  known,  as  follows: 

CH2— CI  CHj— CI  CH^Cl 

CH— OH  CH— CI  CH— CI 

CHir~OH  CH2-OH  CHs— CI 

Mono-chlor  hydrine  Di-chlor  hydri&e  Tri-chlor  hydxiae 

x-a-3-lSri-chlor  propftae 

The  tri-chlor  hydrine  is  plainly  tri-chlor  propane,  a  simple  tri-halogcn 
substitution  product  of  propane.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  synthesis  of  glycerol  from  propane.  Of  the  esters 
which  glycerol  yields  with  the  inorganic  acids  those  formed  with  nitric 
acid  are  the  most  important. 

CHjOH— CHOH— CH2(0H  +  H)— ONOt    > 

Glycerol 

CHjOH— CHOH  — CH,— ONO, 

Glyceryl  moAO-nitrmte 

Nitric  Acid  Esters. — All  three  of  the  nitrates  are  known  and  wbto 
glycerol  is  completely  nitrated  it  is  the  Iri-nitrate  which  is  formed. 

CHj— (OH  CHr-ONO, 

I  +  3H)— ONO,         I 

CH— (OH  — '^  CH— ONO, 


CHr-(OH  CHr-ONO, 

Glycerol  Glyceryl  tri-nitrato 

llitro-clyceriii 

Nitro  Glycerin. — Glyceryl  tri-nitrate  is  the  common  and  valuable 
explosive  commonly  known  as  nitro-glycerin.  It  is  prepared  by  treat- 
ing glycerol  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  nitro- 
glycerine separates  as  an  oily  liquid  which  is  colorless  and  odorless  but 
has  a  burning  sweet  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  io 
alcohol  and  in  benzene.  It  solidifies  at  8°.  It  is  p>oisonous  but  in 
small  doses  is  an  important  medicine,  acting  as  a  heart  stimulant 

Dynamite. — The  most  important  property  of  the  substance  is  it*: 
great  explosive  power  when  detonated.  It  can,  however,  be  burned 
glowly  without  exploding.  As  an  explosive  it  b  not  generally  used  in 
its  pure  liquid  form  but  is  mixed  with  an  inactive  powder  material,  suck 
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as  infusorial  earth.  In  this  form,  known  as  dynamitey  it  retains  all 
of  its  explosive  properties  and  can  be  handled  more  easily  and  safely. 
If,  instead  of  mixing  nitro-glycerine  with  infusorial  earth  it  is  dissolved 
in  collodioQy  which  is  a  nitrated  cellulose,  to  be  studied  later,  a  product 
is  obtained  known  as  gelatin  powder,  which  possesses  like  explosive 
properties  and  has  certain  practical  advantages. 

ITobeL — It  is  interesting  to  know,  that  both  of  these  practical  ap- 
plications of  nitro-glycerine,  viz.,  dynamite  and  gelatin  powder  were 
invented  by  a  Swede  by  the  name  of  Nobel  who  left  his  money  made 
from  the  invention  of  these  powerful  explosives,  for  the  establishment 
of  prizes  in  connection  with  the  promotion  of  peace  and  known  as  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prizes. 

5.  ORGANIC  ACID  ESTERS 
FATS  AND  OILS 

The  esters  which  glycerol  forms  with  the  organic  acids  of  the  open 
chain  series  oxJaUy  acids  as  they  are  known,  are  of  especial  importance. 
They  are  the  chief  constituents  of  the  widely  distributed  natural  fats 
and  oils  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  oils  termed  mtn- 
erai  oils^  do  not  belong  to  this  group,  but  are  hydrocarbons,  as  has  al- 
ready been  discussed,  (p.  40).  Just  as  glycerol  forms  mono-,  di- 
and  tri-acid  esters  with  the  inorganic  acids,  so  with  organic  acids,  it 
forms  esters  of  the  same  character.  With  acetic  acid,  e.g.,  we  have  the 
three  following  compounds,  which  illustrate  the  esters  of  glycerol  with 
orf^nic  acids. 

CHj— OH    CHj—OOC— CHa    CH,— OOC— CH3  CH2— OOC— CH, 

II  I  ! 

CH— OH     CH— OH  CH— OH  CH— OOC— CH3 


CH,— OH    CHsr-OH  CHj— OOC— CH3  CHj— OOC— CH, 

GlycMOl  Glyceryl  Glyceryl  Glyceryl 

mono-aceUte  diniceUte  tri-aceUte 

The  most  important  esters  of  this  class  are,  the  neutral  or  tri-acid 
esters  of  glycerol  with  the  higher  acids  of  the  satwated  and  the  unsatu- 
rated series.  The  most  important  acids,  in  this  connection,  are  given 
in  the  following  list: 
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Acids  Occurring  as  Esters  in  Fats  and  Oils 


Saturated  acids 


Hydrocarbon,  CnHin-l-a 


Acid.  C.Hs.Oi 


Unsaturated  acids 


Hydrocarbon,  C»Hsi 


Acid  (C»Hi,.«>Oi 


Butyric  add. . 
Caproic  acid. . 
Caprylic  acid . 
Capric  acid... 
Laurie  acid. . . 
Myristic  acid . 
Palmidc  acid. 
Stearic  acid. . . 
Arachidic  acid 


C,Hr-COOH 
CsHii— COOH 
C7Hir-COOH 
C9H1*— COOH 
CiiHm— COOH 
Ci,H«r-COOH 
Ci»Hii— COOH 
Ci7H,r-COOH 
Ci»Hi«— COOH 


Crotonic    and    iso-cro- 

tonic  acids 

Hypogaeic  acid 

(Meic  and  elaidic  acids. 
Hydrocarbon,  Ci»Hs».« 

Linoleic  acid 

Hydrocarbon,  C»Hta-4. . . . 

Linolenic    and    iso-lin 
olenic  acids 


CJI.— COOH 
Ci»H,r— COOH 
CtH*,— COOH 

Acid  (C.Ht.  «)03 

Ci7H,r— COOH 

Add  (C,Hi.-«>0> 

Ci7H,r— COOH 


Constitution  of  Fats  and  Oils. — These  acids  which  have  all  been  pre- 
viously discussed  (pp.  136  and  170)  embrace  the  more  common  ones  that 
are  found  as  esters  in  most  oils  and  fats.  The  tri-acid  ester  of  glycerol 
and  palmitic  acid  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  typical  fat.  It  is 
exactly  analogous  to  the  ester  of  glycerol  and  acetic  acid  which  we  have 
just  considered,  and  its  formula  is: 

CHs — OOC — C 1  sHs  1 

Glyceryl  tri-palmitate 


A  typical  fat 


CH  — OOC— Ci5H,i 


CH2— OOC— CuH 


11 


These  esters  may  be  prepared  synthetically  by  reactions  already 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  general  methods  for  the  preparaticKi 
of  esters  (p.  143).  In  the  case  of  the  palmitic  acid  esters,  the  mono-,  di- 
and  tri-palmitates  have  all  been  prepared  by  these  synthetic  methods. 

ChevreuL  Berthelot-r-The  most  important  fact,  however,  in 
connection  with  these  esters  of  glycerol  and  the  higher  fatty  adds,  is, 
that  they  are  found  in  such  wide  and  general  distribution  in  nature,  in 
the  form  of  fats  and  oils.    The  true  chemical  nature  of  animal  and 

• 

vegetable  fats  and  oils  was  first  shown  by  the  French  chemist  CheTreolf 
in  181 5  and  later  established  by  Berthelot  in  i860.  They  have  the 
constitution  of  glycerol  esters  of  the  higher  saturated  and  unsaittrattd 
acids.  The  different  fats  and  oils  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  the  different  acid  radicals,  and  the  different  proportions  of  tkem^ 
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which  are  contained  as  component  parts  of  the  glycerol  esters.  Fats 
are  not  pure  chemical  individuals  but  are  mixlures  of  several  in  some 
cases  eight  or  ten,  diflferent  esters.  While  the  acid  radical  components 
di£Fer  the  alcohol  radical  component  is  always  the  same,  viz,,  that  of 
glycerol.  A  single  fat  may  contain  several  esters  but,  in  a  particular 
fat,  both  the  acid  radicals  present  and  the  proportions  of  them,  are 
definite  and  constant. 

Reactions  of  Fats  and  Oils. — The  most  important  reaction  of  fats 
and  oils  is  the  one  by  which  they  are  decomposed  into  their  constituent 
acids  and  glycerol.  By  this  reaction  the  particular  acid  or  acids  may 
be  determined  either  qualitatively  or  quantitatively. 

Hydrolysis. — When  an  ester  is  boiled  with  water,  or  with  water  and 
an  alkali  (p.  141)  it  is  decomposed  into  the  alcohol  and  acid  from  which 
it  is  derived.  The  alkali  present  converts  the  acid  into  the  corresponding 
salt  so  that  the  final  products  of  the  reaction  are  the  alcohol  and  the 
salt  of  the  acid. 


+  NaOH 


C2H6— (OOC— CH,  +  H)— OH 

Btbyl  acetate 


CjHs— OH   +   CHr-COONa  +  HjfO 

Bthyl  idcohol  Sodlam  acetate 

This  reaction,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  typical  of  aU  esters,  or  ethereal 
salts.  Because  it  is,  in  fact,  a  reaction  due  to  the  action  of  water,  it 
is  known  as  hydrolysis.    It  is  the  reverse  of  the  reaction  of  esterification. 

Siyionification. — With  a  fat,  which  is  a  glycerol  ester  of  a  higher  fatty 
acid,  typified  by  glyceiyl  tri-palmitate,  the  reaction  yields  glycerol 
and  the  salt  of  the  acid,  or  acids,  present,  as  follows: 


CHr-(OOC— CuH,i 

I 
CH  — (OOC— CiiH,, 


CHr-(OOC— CsHji 

Olycerrl  tri-palmitate 


H)— OH 

+    H)— OH 

H)— OH 
CHr-OH 


+  3NaOH 


CuHai— COONa 


CH— OH    +    CisHsi— COONa    +  3H2O 


CHr-OH 

Glycerol 


CiJHsi— COONa 

Sodium  palmitate,  Soap 


\ 


:-y 
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The  sodium  or  potassium  salt  of  palmitic  acid,  or  of  stearic  acid  or  the 
mixed  salts  of  several  acids  obtained  from  ordinary  fats,  is  the  cx>mmon 
substance  known  as  soap.  This  particular  reaction  of  hydrol3rsis,  is, 
therefore,  known,  also,  as  a  reaction  of  saponification  (soap  formation). 
Strictly  speaking  the  reaction  of  saponification  applies  only  to  the 
alkaline  hydrolysis  of  fats,  i.e.,  of  glycerol  esters,  but,  as  the  hydrolysis 
of  other  esters  is  a  reaction  of  exactly  the  same  character,  the  term  is 
used  to  apply  equally  to  the  hydrolysis  of  any  ester  in  presence  of  an 
alkali.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  alcohol  and  lower  acid  esters,  f.|., 
ethyl  acetate,  the  salt  formed  is  not  a  soap  but  is  a  crystalline  salt, 
sodium  acetate. 

As  has  been  previously  discussed,  the  reactions  of  hydrolysis  and 
esterification  constitute  a  typical  reversible  reaction.  We  have,  then, 
the  two  following  examples  of  this  general  reversible  reaction: 

— H— OH 
C2H5— OH    +     HOOC— CHa  ZZl!  C2H5— OOC— CH, 

Bthyl  alcohol  Acetic  acid  ■    tt      axtt  Bthyl  acetate 

CHs— OH      HOOC— CuH,i  CHr-OOC— CiiH,, 

I  — 3H— OH  I 

CH  —OH  +  HOOC— CuH„  TIlH.  CH  — OOC— CuH„ 

I  +3H— OH  I 

CH,— OH      HOOC— CisH,,  CH^-OOC— CJH,, 

Glycerol  Palmitic  acid  Glyceryl  tri-palmitate 

Typical  fat 

m 

As  we  shall  see,  hydrolysis  takes  place  with  other  compounds  than 
esters  usually  in  the  presence  of  some  catalytic  agent,  such  as  enzymes, 
so  that  the  term  hydrolysis  refers  generally  to  the  decomposition  of  a 
compound  by  means  of  water,  while  saponification  refers  to  the  par- 
ticular hydrolysis  of  an  ester  by  means  of  water  in  the  presence  of  an 
alkali,  the  product  being  a  soap  or  a  crystalline  salt. 

As  commercially  made  by  the  saponification  of  fats,  soaps  are  not 
pure  chemical  individuals  but  consist  of  a  mixture  of  the  alkali-metal 
salts  of  the  several  fatty  acids  contained  as  esters  in  the  original  fat  or 
oil. .  The  composition  of  soap,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  composition 
of  the  fat  from  which  it  is  made.  As  the  common  fats  and  oils  which 
are  used  for  this  purpose  contain,  mostly  the  glycerol  esters  of  pabnitiCi 
stearic  and  oleic  acids,  the  common  soaps  are  mixtures  of  sodium,  or 
notassium,  palmitate,  stearate  and  oleate*    We  shall  consider  now, 
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the  composition  and  properties  of  some  of  the  more  common  and  im- 
portant fats  and  oils  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin. 

General  Properties  of  Fats  and  Oils. — Fats  difiFer  from  oils  simply 
in  their  physical  properties,  the  fats  being  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures while  the  oils  are  Uquid.  They  both  have  exactly  the  same  gen- 
eral character  as  regards  their  chemical  composition  and  constitution, 
as  we  have  above  discussed.  The  acids  which  are  present  as  glycerol 
esters  are  the  mono-basic  acids  of  the  saturated  and  the  unsaturated 
series.  As  we  have  stated,  the  fats  and  oils  are  complex  mixtures  of 
several  esters,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  and  their  physical 
and  chemical  characters  will  depend,  therefore,  upon  the  characters 
of  the  different  esters  present  and  the  proportions  in  which  these  occur. 

Glycerol  Esters* — All  of  the  esters  present  in  fats  are  glycerol 
esters,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  neutral  or  tri-acid  ester.  The  character- 
istic thing  in  each  ester  is  therefore  the  particular  acid  radical  present. 
The  esters  of  fats  have  been  given  names  derived  from  those  of  the 
various  acids.  In  place  of  the  termination  ic  of  the  acid  we  use  the 
termination  in.  For  example,  the  tri-palmitic  acid  ester  of  glycerol, 
or,  glyceryl  tri-pabnitatey  is  called,  tri-pabnitin,  or,  simply  palmitin. 
Similarly  the  esters  of  stearic,  oleic  and  butyric  acids  are  called,  stearin, 
olein,  and  butyrin.  The  prefixes,  mono,  di,  and  tri  are  also  used  to  in- 
dicate whether  the  ester  has  one,  two  or  three  acid  groups  present. 
The  properties  of  a  fat,  therefore,  which  contains  a  mixture  of  palmitin, 
olein,  and  stearin  will  correspond  to  the  properties  of  these  individual 
esters  according  to  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  present.  Some  of 
these  esters  have  never  been  prepared  in  a  pure  state,  so  that  we  know 
of  their  properties  only  in  a  general  way,  as  deduced  from  those  of  the 
fats  in  whidb  they  are  present. 

Table  XV  gives  the  more  common  esters,  the  fats  in  which  they  are 
most  abundant,  and  the  corresponding  acids,  with  the  properties  of 
each  so  far  as  determined. 

Analytical  Methods. — ^For  purposes  of  identification  and  analysis 
the  distinguishing  properties  and  reactions  of  fats  depend  upon  the 
properties  of  the  esters  of  which  they  are  composed  and  also  upon  those 
of  the  acids  which  result  on  saponification.  While  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  study  to  discuss  methods  of  analysis  we  shall  mention,  briefly,  the 
most  important  properties  and  reactions  of  the  fats  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  identified  or  analyzed.    For  more  detailed  information  in 
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Table  XV.— Glycerol  Esters,  Fats 


Ester 


M.P.       B.P. 


Saturated  Series 

Butyrin 

Caproin 


Caprylin. 


Caprin. 


Laurin. 


Myristin. 


Palmitin. 


Stearin . 


Arachidin 


Unsaturated  Scries 

Hypogaein 

Olein 


Linolein liquid 


53' 


62' 


55' 


liquid 


28s'' 


Linolenin I  liquid 

Iso-linolcnin liquid 


Fat  or  Oil 


Butter  fat 
Cocoanut  oil 
Butter  fat 
Cocoanut  oil 
Human  fat 
Butter  fat 
Goats-milk  fat 
Cocoanut  oil 
Cod-liver  oil 
Butter  fat 
Laurel  oil 
Cocoanut  oil 
Cocoanut  oil 
Butter  fat 
Nutmeg  oil 
Palm  oil 
Lard 

Butter  fat 
Cocoa  butter 
Human  fat 
Tallow 
Lard 

Butter  fat 
Human  fat 
Peanut  oil 
Maize  oil 
Olive  oil 

Peanut  oil 
Olive  oil ' 
Cotton-seed  oil 
Lard 

Butter  fat 
Human  fat 
Linseed  oil 
Poppy  oil 
Peanut  oil 
Olive  oil 
Linseed  oil 
Hemp  oil 
Poppy  oil 


M.P.  or  S.P. 


29^ 

2o^ 
29^ 

2o^ 


35" 
28°! 

35^ 

28*1 


29^  35° 


20», 

liquid 

29^ 

32^ 
20°, 

20», 

29^ 


28' 

I 

35^ 
36*' 
28° 
28° 

35** 


-  5" 

+ 1^ 
28^ 

29^ 


-   6' 
-10' 

45* 
35* 


-2o^ 
-18^ 

-  5^ 

+  4^ 
-2o^ 

-I5^ 

-i8*» 


-27' 


-  6' 

-27* 
-28* 


Pfx>pcrties 

Non-dr>'ing 
Non-di^ing 
Non-drying 
Xon-diying 
Non-clrjing 
Non-dr>Tng 
Non-drjing 
Non-drying 

Non-drying 

Non-drying 
Non-dxying 
Non-diying 
Non-diying 

Non-diying 

Non-drying 

Non-drying 

Non-drying 

Non-drying 

Non-drying 

Non-drying 

Non-drying 

Non-drying 

Non-drying 

Non-dr>ing 

SI. -drying 

Sl.-drying 

Non-drying 

Sl.-drying 

Non-drying 

Sl.-dr>ing 

Non-dr\Tng 

Non-drying 

Non-dr>ing 

Drying 

Drying 

Sl.-drying 

Non-diying 

Drying 

Drying 

I^rying 
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AND 

Fatty  Acids 

Add 

M.P. 

B.P. 

Solubility 
in  water 

Volatility 

Reaction  with 
Halogens 

Saturated  Series 

Butyric,  COIr-COOH. . . . 

-2** 

162** 

Soluble 

Vol.  285° 

No  reaction 

Caproic,  C»HiiCOOH 

-is' 

23s** 

Insol. 

No  reartinn 

Caprylic,  CtHi.COOH 

16. 5** 

236** 

Sol.  hot 

No  reaction 

Capric,  CHxf— COOH. . . . 

30° 

268** 

SI.-60I. 

No  reaction 

Laurie,  CixHmCOOH 

43° 

225** 

Insol. 

Vol.  steam 

No  reaction 

MyrisUc,  CijHjtCOOH.  . . . 

S3-8« 

196** 
(is  mm.) 

Insol. 

Sl.-vol. 

No  reaction 

PalmiUc,  CJIiiCOOH  ... 

• 

62° 

339** 

Insol. 

Non-vol. 

No  reaction 

Stearic,  diHnCOOH 

69.2" 

3S9" 

Insol. 

Non-vol. 

No  reaction 

Arachidic,  CitH..COOH. . . 

75° 

•  •  •   • 

Insol. 

Non-vol. 

No  reaction 

Unsaturated  Series 

Hypogasic,  C,»H„COOH . . 

33' 

•  •   •  • 

Insol. 

Non-vol. 

Adds  2Br 

Oleic,  CitHmCOOH 

14° 

250° 

Insol. 

Vol.  250** 

Adds  2Br 

Unoleic,  CitHjiCOOH 

liquid 
at  -18° 

•  •   •   ■ 

Insol. 

Non-vol. 

Adds  4Br 

Unolenic,  CiTHstCOOH.. . 
Iso-linolenic,  CirHieCOOH 

1 

>  liquid 

•  •  •   • 

Insol. 

Non-vol. 

Adds  6Br 

14 
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regard  to  these  analytical  reactions  and  the  methods  for  their  ^plica- 
tion  such  books  as,  Lewkowitsch,  ''Fats,  Oils  and  Waxes/'  may  be 
consulted. 

Physical  Constants 

Specific  Gravity. — The  physical  constants  of  fats  and  oils  are  often 
used  for  purposes  of  identification.  Those  most  commonly  used  are, 
specific  gravity y  melUng  point  or  solidification  point,  refractive  index  and 
viscosity.  The  specific  gravity  may  be  most  readily  determined,  in 
the  case  of  oils  or  easily  melting  fats  by  means  of  an  immersion  hydro- 
meter. It  may  also  be  determined  more  accurately  by  use  of  a  ^edfic 
gravity  bottle  or  picnometer.  The  specific  gravity  of  some  oils  may 
be  cited  as  follows: 


Oil 

Sp.  Or. 

Oil                                  Sp.  Gr. 

Olive  oil 

0.91S  (at  IS**) 
0.917  (at  IS**) 
0.919  (at  is"*) 
0.923  (at  is") 
0.925  (at  15**) 
0.926  (at  IS**) 
0.028  (at  IS**) 

Linseed  oil  (boiled) . . . 
Palm  oil 

O.Q45  (at  15*^ 

Almond  oil 

0.0^2 

Peanut  oil 

Cocoa  butter 

0.060 

Cotton  seed  oil 

Cod  liver  oil 

0.026 

Sun-flower  oil 

Butter  fat 

0.868  (at  loo^i 

PoDDv  seed  oil 

Lard 

o.8so  (at  100^ 

HemD  seed  oil 

Tallow..: 

0.857  (at  loo*^! 
0.871  (at  too*) 

Linseed  oil  (raw) 

0.934  (at  IS**) 

Cocoanut  oil 

Melting  Point,  Titer. — The  melting  point  of  fats  and  oils  is  deter- 
mined by  means  of  simple  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  in  determining 
the  melting  point  of  organic  compounds.  In  many  cases  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  melted  fat  or  liquid  oil  solidifies  is  determined,  and 
this  is  called  the  solidification  point.  As  there  is  considerable  variatioD 
in  the  melting  point  or  solidification  point  of  most  fats  it  has  been  found 
that  the  solidification  point  of  the  mixed  fret  acids  is  a  better  constant. 
The  fat  is  saponified  and  then  the  acids  are  set  free  by  acidifying  the 
saponification  liquid.  The  solidification  point  of  the  mixed  adds  is 
then  determined.  This  solidification  point  is  known  as  the  iiter.  The 
more  common  fats  melt  at  temperatures  ranging  from  20"*  to  49**,  co- 
coanut oil  being  the  most  liquid  and  tallow  the  most  solid.  Of  the 
oils,  linseed  oil  is  the  most  difficultly  solidified,  at  —20*"  to -27**,  while 
olive  oil  is  the  most  easily  solidified,  at  +4®  to  —6°. 
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Pat 


M.P. 


Tallow 

Laid 

Laurel  oil 

Palm  oil 

Batter  fat... 
Cocoa  butter 
C6coanut  oil . 


o  o 

29-35 

o         o 

30  -34 

20°-28'* 


S.P. 


Olive  oil 

Peanut  oil 

Cotton  seed  oil. 

Almond  oil 

Sun-flower  oil. . 
Poppy  seed  oil. 
Hemp  seed  oil. 
Linseed  oil 


-f  4**  to  -  6* 

-  5" 

+  I**  to  -10' 


to 
to 
to 


~io   to  — 

-15" 

-18" 

-iS'^to 
—  20°  to 


20" 

18** 


-28* 

-27* 


Table  XV  shows  that  when  the  melting  point  of  the  principal  ester 
present  in  an  oil  is  known  the  melting  point  of  the  fat  is  considerably 
lower.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  these  fats  a  considerable 
quantity  of  olein  is  also  present  which  lowers  the  melting  point.  On 
account  of  the  properties  of  palmitin  and  stearin,  on  the  one  hand, 
sind  of  olein  and  the  other  unsaturated  esters,  on  the  other,  it  may 
be  saidy  in  general,  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the  former,  which 
is  present  in  a  fat,  the  more  solid  will  the  fat  be,  while,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  olein  is  larger  the  fat  will  be  more  liquid  in  character.  It  will  be 
>bserved,  also,  that  there  is  considerable  range  between  the  minimum 
ind  maximum  figures,  both  in  the  case  of  the  specific  gravity  and  also 
)f  the  melting  point.  This  is  readily  understood  when  we  consider 
the  nature  of  the  fats  and  oils  as  mixed  bodies,  more  or  less  variable 
n  the  condition  in  which  they  are  obtained  from  their  natural  sources. 

Re&acthre  Index,  Refractometers. — ^The  refractive  index  of  a  fat 
)r  oil  is  the  angle  through  which  light  is  bent  or  refracted  by  passing 
through  a  thin  film  of  the  oil.  The  physical  instrument  which  is  used 
n  measuring  this  angle  is  called  a  refractometer.  The  instrument  is  so 
ronstructed  that  a  drop  of  oil  is  spread  as  a  film  between  two  prisms  and 
iie  light  passes  through  this  film  into  the  eye  piece  of  the  instrument. 
iVith  oils  which  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  no  temperature 
x>ntrolling  device  is  necessary  but  with  fats  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
>r]sins  surrounded  by  a  jacket  containing  water  at  a  raised  tempera- 
:ure.  The  most  universal  type  of  such  an  instrument  either  plain  or 
iacketed  is  the  Abbe  or  Abbe-Zeiss  refractometer.  On  this  instrument 
the  scale  reads  the  index  of  the  refraction  directly.  A  m6dified  form  of 
;uch  a  refractometer  devised  for  use  especially  with  butter  is  known  as 
Myrihrefrachmeter,    On  this  instrument  the  scale  is  in  arbitrary 
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units  covering  the  range  of  butter,  lard  and  their  substitutes.  Another 
form  of  instrument,  the  oleo-refractometer,  measures  the  compaTatis'e 
refraction  of  two  oils  at  the  same  time  the  light  passing  through  two 
small  cylinders  filled  with  oil  one  being  a  pure  known  oil  as  standard 
and  the  other  an  unknown  oil  for  comparison.  Still  another  modifi- 
tion  is  one  known  as  the  immersion  ref tactometer.  As  its  name  indi- 
cates it  is  used  by  immersion  in  the  liquid  under  examination.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  be  used  not  only  with  emulsions  of 
fats,  but  also  to  determine  the  strength  of  a  large  variety  of  solutions 
such  as;  milk  serum  (whey);  acid,  alkali  and  salt  reagents;  alcohol; 
sugar  solutions,  etc.  The  scale  on  this  refractometer  is  also  arbitran- 
but  the  readings  may  be  readily  converted  into  refractive  indices  by 
the  use  of  tables. 

Viscosity. — The  viscosity  of  a  melted  fat  or  an  oil  may  be  defined 
as  the  friction  which  the  particles  exert  upon  each  other  in  moving. 
It  is  usually  determined  by  observing  the  flow  of  the  oil  through  a  capil- 
lary tube.  The  specific  viscosity  of  an  oil  is  the  rate  of  flow  compared 
with  water,  but  in  practice  the  viscosity  is  usually  compared  with  that  of 
some  oil  which  has  been  taken  as  a  standard.  The  oil  commonly  used 
as  such  a  standard  is  rape  oil.  In  this  case  the  viscosity  of  the  rape  (d 
is  considered  as  lOO. 

Chemical  Constants 

Saponification  Number,  Eoetstorffer  Value. — ^When  an  ester  is 
saponified  the  reaction  is  quantitative.  In  the  case  of  a  pure  glycerol 
ester,  eg.,  glyceryl  tri-palmitate,  saponification  is  in  accordance  with 
the  following  reaction: 

CH2— OOC— C15H31  CH2-OH 

CH— OOC— C15H31  +  3K-OH >  CH— OH  +  3Ci6H«— COOK 

I  Potassium  I  PotawtlBw  flasHtf* 

I  hydroxide  | 

CH,-OOC-C:5H,i        f^V?)"  CH,-OH 

Glyceryl  tri-pslmitate  Glycerol 

(mol.  wt.  -  806) 

From  the  molecular  weights  of  806  for  glyceryl  tri-palmitate  and  d 
56.1  for  potassium  hydroxide,  the  mass  proportions  are: 

Glyceryl  tri-palmitate:  Potassium  hydroxide:  :  806  :  168.3 
Taking  the  mass  of  glyceryl  tri-palmitate  as  i.oo  the  mass  of  po- 
tassium hydroxide  becomes  0.2088.    That  is,  to  saponify  1.00  gm.  at 
pure  ester  will  require  0.2088  gm.  of  potassium  hydroxide.    Expressing 
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this  in  milligrams  we  have  208.8  which  represents  the  number  of  mUli- 
grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  required  to  saponify  i.oo  gm.  of  the  fat. 
This  number  is  known  as  the  saponification  number  or  saponification 
value  which  may  be  defined  as  just  stated.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
KoeUiorffer  Value,  from  the  name  the  man  of  who  devised  it.    In  prac- 

N 
tice  the  saponification  of  a  fat  is  effected  by  using  a  Normal,  — ,  po- 
tassium hydroxide  solution  which  contains,  in  i.oo  cc.  0.0561  gm.  or 

56.1  m.  gm.  of  potassium  hydroxide.    If,  then,  for  any  weight  of  fat 

N 
taken,  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of   -  KOH  required  is  multi- 
plied by  56.1  and  the  product  divided  by  the  number  of  grams  of  fat, 
the  result  will  be  the  saponification  value,  i,e.\ 

N 
Saponification  Value     =  cc.    -  KOH  X  561 

Weight  of  fat  in  grams 

The  saponification  values  of  a  few  of  the  pure  esters  and  a  few 
fats  and  oils  are: 


Esters 


Sap.  Val. 


Fata 


Sap.  Val. 


Butyrin . . . 
PaJmitin... 

Stearin — 

CMcin , 

Lrinolein  ■ . . 


557. 3 
208.8 

189. 1 
190.4 
191. 7 


Butter  fat. 
Palm  oil... 

Lard 

Beef  tallow 
Olive  oil... 
Linseed  oil. 


227.0 
196.0-202 

195-4 
193.2-200 
185.0-196 
192.0-19S 


Bromine  or  Iodine  Value,  Hiibl-Wijs. — Another  important  chemi- 
cal constant  of  fats  and  oils  is  one  which  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  acid  present  as  an  ester.  The  acids  present  as  esters  in  fats  and 
oils  are  of  two  diflferent  classes,  viz.,  those  belonging  to  the  saturated 
series  and  those  belonging  to  the  unsaturated  series.  We  have  shown 
that  the  distinguishing  reaction  of  these  two  series  of  compounds,  both 
in  the  hydrocarbons  and  the  various  classes  of  their  derivatives,  is, 
that  unsaturated  compounds  take  up  halogen  directly  with  the  formation 
of  addition  products.  It  has  been  found  that  the  glycerol  esters  of  the 
unsaturated  acids  form  addition  products  readily,  under  certain  condi- 
tions. If,  therefore,  a  fat  takes  up  bromine  or  iodine  directly  an  ester 
of  an  unsaturated  acid  must  be  present.    The  determination  of  the 
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amount  of  halogen  thus  taken  up  will  show  us  the  amount  of  the  un- 
saturated ester  provided  that  we  know  which  particular  acid  is  repre- 
sented. The  unsaturated  acids  which  occur  as  esters  in  fats  and  oils 
as  has  been  previously  stated,  belong  to  three  groups,  viz.,  the  oleic 
add  group,  (CnHs».2)0s,  the  linoleic  acid  group,  (CnHsi»~4)Os,  and  the 
linolenic  acid  group,  (CnH2n-6)Os  (p.  i8i).  The  amount  of  halogen 
taken  up,  in  the  formation  of  addition  products,  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  the  unsaturation,  i,e,,  the  number  of  double  or  triple  bonds, 
as  indicated  by  the  lower  hydrogen  content.  Oleic  add,  with  one 
dotdfle  bond,  takes  up  two  halogen  (Uoms  (bromine  or  iodine)  per  mole- 
cule of  the  acid.  Linoleic  acid,  with  two  double  bonds  takes  up/rar 
halogen  atoms  per  molecule  and  linolenic  add,  with  three  double  bonds, 
takes  up  six  halogen  atoms  per  molecule.  The  esters,  tri-olein,  tri- 
linolein,  and  tri-linolenin,  being  tri-acid  esters,  will,  of  course,  take  up, 
per  molecule,  three  times  as  much  halogen  as  given  above  for  the  corre- 
sponding acid.  According  to  the  following  proportions  the  amount  of 
iodine  theoretically  absorbed  by  the  three  most  common  unsaturated 
acids  may  be  readily  calculated,  as  follows: 


Ci7H«  -  COOH  :  21 

Oleic  add 

:  :  282 

:  2  X  127  :  :  lOO  :   90.07 

CnH,i  -  COOH  :  41 

Linoleic  add 

: :  280 

:4  X  127  :  :  100  :  181.42 

CnHjft  -  COOH  :  6i 

Linolenic  add 

:  :278 

:  6  X  127  :  :  100  :  274.1 

Therefore,  the  amount  of  iodine,  in  grams,  absorbed  by  lOO  grams  of 
the  acid,  is,  for  these  three  acids,  respectively,  90.07,  181.42,  274-1. 
These  numbers  are  known  as  the  iodine  values,  also  as,  the  Htiblt  or 
Wijs  numbers,  from  the  names  of  men  who  devised  the  two  most 
accurate  methods  of  determination.  In  practice,  iodine  is  used  more 
often  than  bromine.  The  form  in  which  the  iodine  is  used  is  that  of 
iodine  mono-chloride,  ICl,  or  iodine  tri-chloride,  IClj.  The  first  is 
made  by  mixing  a  solution  of  iodine  and  mercuric  chloride, 

HgCl2  +  I2     >      HgCII  +  ICl  Iodine  mono-chloride,  (HuU). 

The  iodine  tri-chloride  solution  is  made  by  the  addition  of  chlorine  to 
an  iodine  solution, 

I2  +  3CI2    »    2ICI3        Iodine  tri-chloride,  (Wijs). 

The  iodine  mono-chloride  solution  is  the  Hiibl  solution,  the  iodine  tri- 
chloride solution,  is  the  Wijs  solution.    In  either  case,  the  exact 
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Strength  of  the  solution,  in  terms  of  iodine,  is  determined  by  titration. 
The  iodine  solution  is  added  to  the  fat  or  acid  dissolved  in  chloroform 
or  carbon  tetra-chloride,  and  the  absorption  allowed  to  take  place. 
After  the  absorption  is  completed  the  excess  of  iodine  is  determined 
by  titration  and  the  amount  actually  absorbed  is  calculated  per  100 
grams  of  thefal  or  acid  used.  The  iodine  values,  as  thus  determined,  for 
some  of  the  common  fats  and  oils  are  given  in  the  following  table.  It 
will  .be  noticed  that,  with  the  exception' of  cocoanut  oil  and  cocoa 
butter,  buUerfat  has  the  lowest  value  of  the  common  fats  and  oils. 


Pat  or  oil 


Iodine  value 


Pat  or  oil 


Iodine    value 


Linseed  oil 

Hemp  seed  oil. 
Poppy  seed  oil. 
Sun-flower  oil.. 

Maize  oil 

Cotton  seed  oil 

Almond  oil 

Peanut  oil 

Olive  oil 


173- 

201 

148 

133- 

143 

"9-I3S 

m- 

130 

108- 

no 

93- 

97 

83- 

100 

79- 

88 

32 


Laurel  oil 

Palm  oil 

Cocoa  butter 

Cocoanut  oil '    8 

Human  fat '  58 

Lard 50.0-70.0 

Beef  tallow 38 .0-46 .0 

Butter  fat ,26.0-38.0 


68.0-80.0 

SI  5 

0-4T .0 

o-  9-5 
9-73.3 


Insoluble  Acids,  Hehner  Value. — The  acids  which  are  set  free  from 
the  fat  or  oil  by  saponification  and  subsequent  acidification,  differ  in 
two  other  respects  as  well  as  in  their  power  to  absorb  halogens.  These 
are,  (i)  solubility,  (2)  volatility.  Some  of  the  acids,  like  butyric,  are 
soluble  in  water  whDe  most  of  them  are  insoluble.  Some,  like  butyric 
and  lauric,  are  volatile  with  steam,  others  are  non-volatile.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  insoluble  acids  in  a  fat  gives  us  a  value  known 
as  the  Hehner  Value  which  may  be  defined  as  the  sum  of  the  insoluble 
acids  and  unsaponifiable  matter  in  a  fat  expressed  in  per  cent.  After 
saponification  of  the  fat  the  soap  solution  is  acidified  and  the  insoluble 
fatty  acids  are  collected  on  a  filter  paper  and  weighed.  In  the  case  of 
most  of  the  common  fats  and  oils  the  Hehner  value  lies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  95,  with  butter  fat  as  the  striking  exception,  with  a  value  of 
less  than  90.  The  Hehner  values  which  differ  much  from  95  are  given 
in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

Volatile  Acids  or  Reichert-Meissl  Value. — The  separation  of  the 
volatile  from  the  non-volatile  acids  is  accomplished  by  distillation  of 
the  mixed  fatty  acids  after  they  have  been  set  free  from  the  saponifica- 
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tion  liquid  by  acidifying.  The  Reichert-MeissI  Value  may  be  defined 
as,  the  number  of  cubic  cetUimeters  of  one-tenth  not  mat  potassium  hydrox- 
ide required  to  neutralize  the  volatile  fcUty  acids,  obtained  from  3.0  grams 
of  a  fat  or  oil  by  the  Reichert  distillation  process.  This  determination 
does  not  yield  absolute  values  but  is  of  considerable  importance,  especi- 
ally in  the  examination  of  butter  and  its  imitations.  Some  of  the 
values  which  have  been  obtained,  will  be  found  in  the  table  preceding. 
It  will  be  seen  that  butter  fat  alone  has  a  value  which  is  at  aU  high.  This 
is  natural  as  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  a  large  amount  of  butyric 
acid.  The  composition  of  butter  fat  may  be  given  in  this  connection. 
As  recently  determined  by  E.  B.  Holland  of  the  Massachusetts  Experi- 
ment Station,  the  acids  present  are  as  follows.  {Mass,  Exp,  Sta,  Bui., 
166;  1915)- 

Composition  of  Butter  Fat 

Volatile  Acids  Non-voiatile  Acids 

Butyric 3.2  per  cent.    Laurie 1.9  per  cent. 

Caproic 1.4  per  cent.     Myristic 22,6  per  cent. 

Caprylic i . o  per  cent.     Palmitic 19.3  per  cent. 

Capric 1.8  per  cent.     Stearic 11. 4  per  cent. 

Oleic 27 .4  per  cent. 

C.  HIGHER  POLY-HYDROXY  ALCOHOLS 

The  di-hydroxy  and  the  tri-hydroxy  derivatives  of  the  saturated 
hydrocarbons  which  have  been  studied  thus  far  are: 

CH,— OH  CHr- OH 


CHr-OH  CH  —OH 

(thylene  glycol  I 

Bthjui-dr-ol  I 

CHj— OH 

Glycerol 
Propan-trl-ol 


As  previously  stated,  it  is  generally  true  that  stable  compounds  do 
not  result  when  more  than  one  hydroxyl  group  is  linked  to  one  carbon 
atom.  It  is  plain  therefore  that  the  simplest  member  of  each  class 
of  poly-hydroxy  substitution  products  must  have  as  many  carbon  atoms 
as  there  are  hydroxyl  groups.  Thus,  the  simplest  di-hydroxy  com- 
pound is  the  di-hydroxy  ethane,  glycol,  and  similarly,  the  simplest 
tri-hydroxy  compound  is  the  tri-hydroxy  propane,  or  glycerol,  as 
above.    Con.sidering,  now,  those  poly-hydroxy  substitution  products 
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which  contain  more  than  three  hydroxyl  groups,  we  find  that  com- 
pounds are  known  with  fotify  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nif$e.  These 
compounds  all  agree  with  the  statements  just  made  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  each  has  been  fully  established.  In  connection  with  them, 
two  general  facts  are  of  importance.  First,  they  are  all  true  alcohols, 
being  a  combination  of  primary  and  secondary  alcohols,  as  has  been 
explained  under  glycerol.  When  oxidized,  therefore,  two  di£Ferent 
series  of  compounds  are  possible.  The  prhnary  alcohol  groups,  which 
are  always  the  end  carbon  groups,  are  oxidizable  to  aldehyde  and  then 
to  acid  groups.  The  secondary  alcohol  groups  which  include  all  of 
the  intermediate  carbon  groups,  are  oxidizable  to  ketone  groups  (p. 
i2i).  The  oxidation  products  of  these  poly-hydroxy  alcohols  lead 
directly  to  the  very  important  group  of  compounds  known  as  the 
carbohydrates,  or  sugars,  to  be  studied  later.  As  was  mentioned,  in 
connection  with  glycol  and  glycerol,  the  increased  substitution  of  the 
hydroxyl  group  into  a  hydro-carbon  chain,  confers  upon  the  compound  a 
sweet  taste.  The  compounds  following,  viz.,  eiytliritDl,  andritol, 
mannitol,  etc.,  all  possess  a  sweet  taste.  Second,  the  second  general 
fact  is,  that  in  all  of  these  higher  hydroxy  compounds  we  have  more 
than  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  as  indicated  by  the  *  in  the  formulas. 
This  makes  possible  the  existence  of  these  compounds  in  several 
stereo-isomeric  forms,  which  will  be  discussed  at  length  when  we  consider 
the  carbohydrates. 

Erythritd,  CHa(OH)— CH(OH)— CH(OH)— CH,(OH) 

The  tetra-hydroxy  compound,  viz.,  tetra-hydroxy  butanci  or 
i-*2-*3-*4-*butan-tetr-ol,  is  known  as  erytfaritol  or  erytfarite.  It  occurs 
free  in  nature  in  certain  algse  and  also  as  eiytlirin,  an  ester  of  an  aro- 
matic acid,  in  certain  lichens.  It  is  a  crystalline  substance,  melting 
at  126°  and  boiling  at  329®.    It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  slighdv 

in  alcohol. 

♦  »  • 

Arabitol,Xylitol,Rhammtol,CH,(OH)— CH(OH)— CH(OH)— CH(OH)— CH,(Off» 

The  penta-hydroxy  compound,  viz.,  penta-hydrozy  pentane,  or  1-2- 
3-4-5-pentan-pent-ol,  is  known  as  arabitol  or  arabite.  It  occurs  also 
in  stereo-isomeric  forms  as  zylitol,  and  rhamnitol.  The  formula  is  as 
above.  The  names  of  these  three  isomers  are  derived  from  the  sub- 
stances or  compounds  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Arabitol  is 
obtained  from  arabinose  which  is  found  in  gum  ara  bic.    Xylitd  is 
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similarly  related  to  xylite,  a  woody  cellulose,  and  rhamnitol  to  ibamnose 
a  sugar.  The  first  of  these  melts  at  102°,  the  second  has  not  been  crys- 
tallized and  the  third  melts  at  121*^.    They  are  all  soluble  in  water. 

Mannitol,  Disldtol,  Sorbitol 

CH,(OH)— CH(OH)— CH(OH)— CH(OH)— CH(OH)— CH,(OH) 

•  •  •  • 

The  hexa-hydroxy  compound,  viz.,  hexa-hydroxy  hexane,  or  1-2-3- 
4  -5-6-hexan'  hex-ol|  with  the  formula  as  above,  exists  in  diflFeren t  stereo- 
isomeric  forms,  the  three  most  common  ones  being  known  asmannitol 
or  mannitey  dulcitol  or  duldtei  and  sorbitol  or  sorbite.    Mannitol  is 
found  quite  widely  distributed  in  nature.    Its  chief  source  is  the  juice 
of  the  manna  ash  tree  {Fraxinus  Ornus),    The  juice  is  dried  or  coagu- 
lated and  the  residue,  known  as  manna,  yields  about  30-60  per  cent,  of 
mannitol.    The  manna  is  sweet  and  edible.    This  manna  is  not  the  one 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  that  was  probably  an  edible  lichen  (Sphaero- 
IhaUia   esculenta),  which   grows  upon  a   tammarix   tree  {Tammerix 
gaUica,  var.  mannifera).    This  last  manna  contains  a  sugar,  but  no  man- 
nitol.    Mannitol  is  also  found  in  a  toad-stool  {Agaricus  integer),  and 
amounts  to  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  dry  substance.    It  is  present  in 
small  amounts  in  celery,  syringa  leaves,  olives,  etc.    It  also  occurs  in 
rye  bread.    From  water  mannitol  crystallizes  in  prisms  but  from  alcohol 
in  needles.    It  is  soluble  in  six  parts  of  water.    It  melts'  at  165^  and  in 
water  solution  it  is  levo  rotatory.    The  synthesis  of  mannitol  involves 
its  relation  to  the  sugars  and  will  not  be  considered  at  this  time.    The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  oxidation  products.    The  other  two  hexa- 
hydroxy  alcohols,  mentioned  above,  are  stereo-isomeric  with  mannitol. 
They  resemble  it  in  chemical  properties  diflFering  from  it  physically, 
especially  in  optical  properties.    Dulcitol,  is  inactive,  while  sorbitol  is 
levo  rotatory  like  mannitol.    The  different  stereo-chemical  structures 
for    these,   and   the   other  isomeric  hexa-hydroxy  alcohols,  will  be 
explained  when  the  stereo-isomerism  of  the  carbohydrates  is  considered. 
Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  time  that  there  are  possible  ten  isomeric 
compounds  of  the  same  structure  as  mannitol.    Dulcitol  is  found  in 
nature  In  a  manna  from  Madagascar  and  in  some  plants.    It  crystal- 
lizes in  columns  which  melt  at  188.5^.    It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than 
mannitol.    Sorbitol  is  found  in  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  tree, 
in  pears,  plums,  cherries,  apples,  etc.    It  crystallizes  from  water  in  fine 
needles  which  melt  at  iio^-iii^ 


Vm.  MIXED  POLY-SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS 

GENERAL 

Thus  far,  in  considering  the  poly-substitution  products,  resulting 
'from  the  substitution  of  more  than  one  mono-valent  element  or  radical 
for  an  equivalent  number  of  hydrogen  atoms,  we  have  six>ken  of  those 
compounds  in  which  the  two  or  more  substituting  groups  are  the  same, 
viz.,  poly-halogen  compounds,  poly-alcohols,  poly-amines,  etc.  Hav- 
ing just  considered  the  poly-alcohols  it  would  seem  natural  that  the  next 
step  would  be  to  study  simUar  compounds  containing  more  than  one 
aldehyde  or  acid  group,  i.e,,  poly-aldehydes  and  poly-acids.  Before 
we  take  up  these  last  two  groups  of  compounds,  however,  it  seems  better 
to  consider,  those  poly-substitution  products  in  which  the  substitut- 
ing groups  are  different.  It  is  plain  that  a  great  variety  of  mixed  com- 
pounds are  possible  as,  theoretically,  we  may  have  any  combination  of 
two  or  more  different  substituting  elements  or  groups  which  are  capable 
of  forming  substitution  products.  In  many  cases  of  compounds  which 
are  not  important  we  shall  simply  give  their  formulas  and  names  as 
examples  without  further  description. 

A.  MIXED  HALOGEN  AND  CYANOGEN  COMPOUNDS 

Halogens  Only. — In  the  group  of  mked  poly-halogen  compounds 
we  may  have  di-substitution  products  like  di-chlor  methane,  CHjCli, 
such  as  CHsClBr,  brom  chlor  mefliane,  CH2BrI,  bnnn  iodo  methane, 
etc.;  tri-substitution  products  like  chloroform,  CHClt,  ^.g.,  CHCltBr. 
brom  di-chlor  methane,  CHClBrt,  di-brom  chlor  metiiane,  CHCltl. 
di-chlor  iodo  methane  etc.,  and  tetra-substitution  products  like  car- 
bon tetra-chloride,  CCU,  such  as  CCUIj,  di-chlor  di-iodo  methcne, 
etc.  These  are  all  derivatives  of  methane  but  analogous  derivatives 
of  other  hydrocarbons  are  known. 

Halogen  and  Nitro  Group.--Chlor  Picrin.— We  may  also  have  mixed 
compounds  containing  halogen  elements  and  some  non-halogen  demcot 
or  group  such  as  the  nitro  group.  An  example  of  this  is  chlor 
so  named  because  it  is  made  by  the  chlorination  of  picric  add,  a' 

220 
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compound  (Pt.  II).  Its  formula  is  CCIs(N02).  It  is  thus  related  to 
chloroform  and  is  known  also  as  nitro  chloroform.  It  is  a  liquid,  b.p. 
1X2^,  with  an  extremely  bad  odor  and  a  very  irritating  action  upon 
eyes  and  mucous  membranes.  It  is  one  of  the  so-called  war  gases  and 
was  one  of  two  or  three  most  extensively  used  in  the  late  war. 

Hak^;ens  and  Amino  Group. — Mixed  compounds  containing  both 
halogens  and  amino  groups  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following:  CH2- 
Br — CHi— NH2,  i-amino  2-bi0m  ethane,  CHj — CIj — NH2,  i-amino 
i-di-iodo  efliane,  H2N— CH2— CHCl— CHj-^NHj,  2-chlor,  1-3-di- 
aniiixo  propone. 

Halogens  and  Cyanogen  Group. — Compounds  containing  both  halo- 
gens and  the  cyanogen  group  are  nitriles  0/  halogen  acids.  They  may  be 
considered  as  derivatives  of  hydrogen  cyanide,  H — CN,  or  of  cyanogen, 
NC — CN.  The  simplest  compounds  of  this  kind  contain  no  other 
carbon  than  the  cyanogen  carbon,  e.g.,  chlor  cyanogen,  CI — CN,  brom 
cyanogen,  Br — CN,  and  iodo  cyanogen,  I — CN.  These  are  nitriles 
of  the  corresponding  halogen  formic  acids.  Halogen  derivatives  of 
alkyl  cyanides  may  be  illustrated  with  those  related  to  methyl  cyanide 
or  acetic  nitrile,  CHj — CN. 

CH2CI— CN  CHCI2— CN  CCly~CN 

Chlor  methyl  cyanide      Di-chlor  methyl  cyanide      Tri-chlor  methyl  cyanide 
Chler  acetic  nitrile  Di-chlor  acetic  nitrile  Tri-chlor  acetic  nitrile 

Cyanogen  and  Amino  Compounds. — Cyan -amide. — As  derivatives 
also  of  hydrogen  cyanide  or  of  cyanogen  and  likewise  as  derivatives  of 
ammonia  or  of  amines  are  compounds  containing  both  a  cyanogen  and 
an  amino  group.  The  most  important  representative  of  this  kind  is  a 
compound  known  as  cyan-amide,  NC — NH2.  This  compound  will  be 
considered  later  with  other  cyanogen  compounds  (p.  422).  Analogous 
to  cyan-amide  are  corresponding  alkyl  amino  compounds,  e.g.y 
cyan  metfayfaunine,  NC— NH(CHs),  and  cyan  di-ethyl  amine 
NC— N(C,Hs)2. 

In  all  of  these  mixed  compounds,  the  substances  possess  the  prop- 
erties of  boih  kinds  of^  substitution  products  represented.  The  halogen 
nitro  compounds,  on  reduction,  yield  halogen  amines.  The  halogen 
amines  are  basic  compounds,  like  the  amines  themselves,  and  form  salts 
with  mineral  adds.  The  halogen  cyanogen  compounds  possess  the 
nitrile  properties  of  alkyl  cyanides,  and  on  hydrolysis  yield  halogen 
acids.    The  cyanogen  amines  are,  similarly,  both  acid  nitriles  and 
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amine  bases.  Thus  we  could  expand  this  class  of  compounds  ahnost 
indefinitely,  but  that  is  unnecessary,  in  our  present  study.  Any  par- 
ticular compound  which  is  of  importance,  in  connection  with  other 
compounds,  will  be  taken  up  in  the  proper  place. 


B.  MIXED  HYDROXY  COMPOUNDS— SUBSTITUTED 

ALCOHOLS 

I.  HALOGEN-ALCOHOLS 

The  most  important  derivatives  of  this  mixed  type  are  those  ob- 
tained by  su1>stituting,  in  alcohols,  aldehydes,  or  acids,  some  other 
element  or  group.  This  gives  us  compounds  known,  in  general, 
as  substituted  aUoholSy  substituted  aldehydes,  and  substituted  acids.  These 
three  classes  of  mixed  compounds  will  now  be  considered.  The  simplest 
group  of  substituted  alcohols  are  the  halogen  alcohols.  Of  the  halo- 
gen alcohols  the  simplest  would  be  derived  from  methyl  alcohol,  f.f.. 

CH,— OH ►CHiCl— OH 

Such  a  compound,  however,  if  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
methyl  alcohol,  evidently  splits  oflF  hydrochloric  acid  and  yields  aa 
aldehyde,  as  follows: 

H  H  H 


H— C— OH  +  CI2 >    H— C— 0(H     -HCl    H— C=0 


H  (CI) 

Methyl  alcohol 

That  is,  the  action  of  chlorine,  in  such  cases,  is  simply  ozidatioa. 
through  loss  of  hydrogen,  the  alcohol  being  oxidized  to  an  alddiyde. 
The  reaction,  as  given  above,  does  not  take  place  with  methyl  alcohol, 
but  does  occur  in  the  case  of  ethyl  alcohol  when  it  is  treated  with  chlor- 
ine in  the  manufacture  of  chloroform  (p.  183).  In  general,  this  rtsott 
is  always  obtained  when  alcohols  are  treated  with  halogens.  The 
carbon  group  afiPected  by  the  halogen  is  always  that  one  which  coptains 
the  hydroxyl  group.  This  gives  a  carbon  group  having  both  a  hakgcB 
and  hydroxyl  present  in  it  and  such  a  grouping,  being,  evidently  ifli- 
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stable,  breaks  down,  with  the  loss  of  hydrogen  chloride  and  an  aldehyde 
results. 

H  H  H 


R— C— OH  +  CI,       »        R— C— 0(H       _2^        R— C  =  O 

Aldahyd* 


H  (CI 

Priiiuuy  alcoliol 

With  secondary  alcohols  the  action  is  similar,  the  resulting  com- 
pound being  the  oxidation  product  of  secondary  alcohols,  viz.,  a  ketone. 

R  R  R 

R— C— OH  +  CI2       >        R— C-0(H      1?^'      R— C  =  O 

Ketone 


H  (CI 

Secondary  nkohol 

With  the  hydrochloric  acid  produced  in  this  reacti9n,  a  secondary 
reaction  sometimes  occurs,  between  the  alcohol  and  the  acid,  forming 
an  alkyl  halide  and  water,  as  follows: 

R  R 


R— C— (OH  +  H)— CI       >        R— C— CI  +  H— OH 


H  H 

Alcolwl  Alkyl  haUde 

Halogea  Hydrines. — Another  type  of  halogen-alcohol  is  possible 
in  the  case  of  alcohols  containing  two  or  more  carbon  groups.  The 
halogen  may  enter  the  other  carbon  group  than  the  one  in  which  the 
hydroxyl  is  already  present,  e.g., 

CHr-CH,OH        >        CH2CI— CHjOH 

Bthyl  alcohol  Glycol  chlor  hydrine 

In  such  cases,  with  the  halogen  and  hydroxyl  linked  to  different  carbon 
atoms,  stable  compounds  result.  As  direct  action  of  halogens  oxidizes 
the  alcohol  to  aldehyde  or  ketone,  this  new  kind  of  halogen-alcohol 
must  be  prepared  by  a  different  reaction.  When  poly-hydroxy  alcohols 
react  with  halogen  acids,  e.g.,  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl,  or  with  phos- 
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phorus  halogen  compounds,  e.g.,  phosphorus  tri-chloride,  PCU,  or 
tri-bromide,  PBra,  etc.,  one  of  the  hydroxy!  groups  is  replaced  by  a 
halogen  atom,  yielding  a  compound  known  as  a  halogen-hydrine. 
These  compounds  are  plainly  mono-esters  of  the  poly-hydroxy  alcohol 
and  the  halogen  acid  and  have  been  previously  referred  to  (p.  201). 

CH2CI 


CHjOH 

PCI, 

+      or 

CHjOH 

HCl 

Glycol 

CHjOH 

Glycol  chlor  hydrine 
z-Chlor  a -hydroxy  othane 

More  than  one  hydroxyl  may  be  thus  replaced  and  the  resulting  com- 
pounds are  known  as,  di-halogen  hydrines,  tri-halogen  hydrines,  etc., 
depending  upon  the  number  of  halogens  introduced.  The  com|>ound 
given  above  is,  glycol  chlor  hydrine.  Considering  these  halogen- 
alcohol  compounds  as  derivatives  of  the  mono-hydroxy  alcohols  we 
have  other  known  compounds  in  which  more  than  one  halogen  is 
introduced  into  the  non-hydroxy  carbon  group,  e.g.; 

CHCI2— CH2OH  and         CHCI2— CH2— CH2OH 

i-i-Di-cUor    a-hydrozy  •thans  i-i-Di-chlor   j-hTdrosy  fcofaae 

From  the  higher  poly-hydroxy  alcohols  similar  halogen-alodiols 
are  obtained,  which  are  known,  also,  as  halogen-hydrines,  e.f. ; 

CH^OH        CHr-Cl        CH,— CI  CH^-OH        CHr-O 

!  I  I  I  I 

CH— OH         CH— OH      CH— OH        CH— CI  CH— O 


CH,— OH        CH,— OH       CHr-Cl  CH^-OH  CHr-OH 

Glycerol                      Glycerol  Glycerol  a-a-dl-  Glycerol  Glrcerol  a^fiS- 

z -a -3-Tri -hydroxy      a-chlor  hydrine  chlor  hydrine  /S-chlor-hydriiie  -dilm-  hydii— 

propane                    i -Chlor  a-3-di-  1-3-Di-chlor  -a  a-Chlor  1-3-di-  z-a«>Di-alar  j- 

hydroxy  propane  hydroxy  propane  hydroxy  propane  -hydroxy 


The  chlor-hydrines  are  especially  important  in  synthetic  reactions 
which  we  shall  use  later. 

Epi-chlor  Hydrines. — An  important  reaction  takes  place  with 
mono-chlor  hydrines  which  contain  at  least  two  remaining  hydroxyi 
groups,  as,  e.g.,  those  derived  from  glycerol.  The  mono-chlor  hydrines 
lose  water  and  are  converted  into  anhydrides  known  as  ^i-ddor 
hydrines.    The  reactions  take  place  most  readily  with  the  alpka-dikx 
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hydrines,  as  in  the  first  reaction,  but  also  with  the  &«to-compounds 
as  in  the  second  reaction. 

CHr— CI  CHj— CI  CHs— OH  CHr 


CH— OH     J?!?    CH.  and       CH— CI     J?!?  CH— Cl\> 

I  I      >  I  I        / 

CHr-OH  CUi  CHr-OH  CHj^ 

cr-Chlor  hjdriae  Bpi-a-clilor  fi-Chlot  liydrine  BpiHS-chlor 

liydfine  nydrine 

^  n.  AMIITO  ALCOHOLS 

From  the  chlor  hydrines,  by  means  of  ammonia,  we  can  pass  to  the 
corresponding  amino-akohols, 

CHy— CI  CHt— NHj 

I  +NH,  y  I  +HC1 

CHr~OH  CHr-OH 

Glycol  chlor  hjdriiie  i-Amiao  a-hy- 

-drozy  ethane 

The  most  important  reaction,  however,  for  the  formation  of  the  amino 
alcohok,  is  that  of  ammonia  and  aldehydes,  (p.  ii6). 

H  H 


R— C  =  0     +     H— NH2  >  R— C--OH 

Aldehyde 


NHa 

Aldehyde  ammonia 

In  this  case  the  amino  group  is  united  to  the  same  carbon  as  the 
hydroxyl. 

nL  CTANOGEN  ALCOHOLS 

Cyanogen-hydro]^!  Compounds. — The  cyanogen-alcohols  are  very 
similar  to  the  amino-alcohols  in  their  methods  of  formation.  They 
may  be  formed  from  the  chlor-hydrines  by  the  action  of  potassium 
cyanide^  as  follows: 

CH2(C1)— CH,— OH  +  K— CN        >        CH^CCN)— CH,— OH 

Chlor  hydrine  Cranofen  alcohol 

(Nitrile  of  a  hydroxy  acid) 

In  this  case  the  cyanogen  and  hydroxyl  groups  are  linked  to  different 
carbons.    They  may  also  be  formed  from  the  aldehydes  by  the  addition 
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of  hydrogen  cyanide,  in  which  case  the  cyanogen  group  is  linked  to  the 
same  carbon  as  the  hydroxyl, 

H  H  Aldehyde 

I  I  hjrdrogen 

Aldehyde  R-C  =  0    +  H-CN        >       R-C-OH  cyanide 

I  Cyanogen 

CN  alcohol 

The  cyanogen  alcohols  are  nitriles  of  hydroxy  acids. 

C.  SUBSTITUTED  ALDEHYDES  AND  KETONES 

I.  HALOGEN  ALDBHTDES 
Tri-chlor  Aldehyde    CClr-CHO    Chlonl 

When  aldehydes  are  directly  halogenated  the  halogen  enters  a 
carbon  group  other  than  the  one  containing  the  aldehyde  group.  In 
the  case  of  acet-aldehyde  chlorine  may  be  substituted  for  all  three  of 
the  hydrogens  in  the  methyl  radical  and  we  obtain,  tri-chlor  acet- 
aldehyde  : 

CHs  -  CHO  +  3CI2      >      CCl,  -  CHO  +   3HCI 

Aldehyde  Tii-chler  aldehyde 

Chloral 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  compound  is  the  intermediate  product 
in  the  formation  of  chloroform  from  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  first 
oxidized  to  aldehyde  by  means  of  chlorine,  (p.  115),  the  substitution  of 
chlorine  in  the  aldehyde  then  taking  place  as  above. 

It  is  possible  that  this  oxidation  takes  place  by  the  loss  of  hydrogen 
through  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  without  the  action  of  oxygen  (p. 
222). 

H  H  H 


upi 

CHr-C— OH  +  Cl     >      CH,— C— 0(H)  .      CH,— C=0 


H  (CI) 

Alcohol 

In  the  preparation  of  chloroform  the  tri-chlor  acet-aldehyde  then  reacts 
with  an  alkali  present  yielding  chlorofonn  and  the  alkali-metal  salt  ol 
formic  acid,  as  follows: 

CCls— (CHO  +  NaO)— H        ►        CHCl,    +    H— COONa 

Tri-chlor  acet-  Chloroform  Sodii 

aldehyde 
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-  ChloiaL — Chloral,  or  tri-chlor  acet-aldehyde,  was  first  prepared  by 
Liebig  in  1832  by  the  chlorination  of  alcohol  as  above.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  upon  acet-aldehyde.  It  is  an 
oily  liquid  with  a  sweet  suffocating  odor.  It  boils  at  97.7°.  It  does 
not  mix  with  water  but  on  boiling  with  water  it  forms  a  hydrated  com- 
pound which  crystallizes  in  large  clear  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  water. 
This  is  known  as  chloral  hydrate.  The  structure  of  chloral  hydrate  is 
probably  that  of  an  addition  product,  viz.,  a  chlorinated  di-hydroxy 
alcohol.  In  this  compound  we  have  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
that  two  hydroxyl  groups  can  not  be  linked  to  the  same  carbon  atom. 

H  H 


CCl,— C  =  O  +  H— OH        >        CCls— C— OH 

Chloral  1 

OH 

Chloral  hydrate 

This  constitution  of  the  hydrate  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
give  the  aldehyde  reaction  with  fuchsine  as  does  both  acet-aldehyde  and 
chloral.  Also  by  the  fact  that  the  ethyl  ester  of  such  a  di-hydroxy 
alcohol  is  known  and  is  formed  from  chloral  by  reaction  with  alcohol. 

H  H 


CClr-C  =  O  +  CjHft— OH       >        CCI3— C— OH 

Chloral 


OC2H6 

Chloral  alcoholate 

Similar  addition  products  of  chloral  and  ammonia  and  of  chloral  and 
hydroxyl  amine  are  also  known. 

H  H  H 


ecu— C— OH    "•N-OH+      CCl,— C  =  0      11^       CCls^C-OH 

Chloral  I 


NH-OH  NH2 

Cldoral  hjdrozyl  amino  Chloral  ammonia 

The'  formation  of  addition  products  with  chloral  is  much  easier 
than  vrith  acet-aldehyde  itself,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  three  negative 
chlorine  atoms  in  the  alkyi  radical.  Chloral  undergoes  polymerization, 
as  does  acet-aldehyde,  the  product  being  meta-chloral  (CClsCHO),. 
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It  reduces  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution.  It  is  oxidizable  to 
tri-chlor  acetic  acid  and,  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid^is 
reduced  to  acet-aldehyde.  Chloral  is  a  most  important  soporific  and 
is  used  in  certain  case$  for  anesthetic  purposes.  In  this  latter  use  it  is 
always  the  readily  soluble  form  of  chloral  hydrate  which  is  employed 
Its  anesthetic  action  was,  at  first,  attributed  to  the  probable  formation 
of  chloroform  but  this  is  now  doubted. 

n.  HALOGEN  KETONES 

Halogen-ketones  are  similarly  obtained  by  direct  halogenation  of 
ketones.  In  the  case  of  acetone,  or  propanone,  all  six  possible  chlor 
acetones  are  known,  and  are  obtained  either  by  direct  chlorination,  or 
by  other  reactions,  which  we  need  not  discuss  here. 

CHk  CCIk 

")€  =  O  +  6Clj        >  ^C  =  O  +  6HC1 

CH,^  CCl,/ 

Acetone  Heza-chlor  acetone 

m.  HYDROXY  ALDEHYDES  AND  HYDROXY  KETONES 

When  poly-hydroxy  alcohols  are  oxidized  the  first  product  is  a 
compound  in  which  one  of  the  alcohol  groups  has  been  oxidized  either 
to  aldehyde  or  to  ketone  depending  on  whether  the  alcohol  group  is 
primary  or  secondary. 

Aldehjrde  Alcohols. — From  the  simplest  poly-hydroxy  alcohol 
glycol  or  etfaandioiy  the  only  product  of  this  kind  that  is  possible  is  as 
aldehyde-alcohol  known  as  glycolic  aldehyde. 

CHjOH— CH2OH         Jt2.       CH2OH— CHO 

Glycol  Glycolic  aldehyde 

Ketone  Alcohols. — From  the  higher  poly-hydroxy  alcohols  howe\Tr. 
which  contain  both  primary  and  secondary  alcohol  groups  we  obtain 
both  aldehyde  alcohols  and  ketone  alcohols.  Glycerol  or  propantriol 
thus  yields  the  following: 

CH2OH— CHOH— CHjOH      -Jl2,     CH2OH— CHOH— CHO 

Glycerol  Glyceric  nldeliyile 

CHiOH— CHOH— CHjOH       jt2,       CH/)H— CO-CH/)H 

Di-hydioxr  .OTtoiM 
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Both  the  hydroxy  aldehydes  or  aldehyde  alcohols  and  the  hydroxy 
ketones  or  ketone  alcohols  undergo  the  characteristic  aldehyde  and 
ketone  reactions  due  to  the  carbonyl  group.  They  react  with  hydrogen 
cyanide,  phenyl  hydrazine  and  hydroxyl  amine.  These  reactions  have 
been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  aldehydes  (pp.  116,  224)  and 
will  be  considered  again  when  we  study  the  carbohydrates.  The 
carbohydrates  in  fact  belong  here  with  these  hydroxy  aldehyde  and 
hydroxy  ketone  compounds  but  on  account  of  other  relations  they 
are  better  considered  at  a  later  time. 
Glyec^c  Aldehyde  CH2OH— CHO.    Glyceric  Aldehyde  CHsOH— CHOH— <:H0 

The  simplest  member  of  the  group,  as  given  above,  is  known  as 
glycolic  aldehyde  and  is  obtained  only  in  the  form  of  its  water  solution. 
It  derives  its  name  as  do  other  aldehydes  from  the  fact  that  it  yields 
glycolic  add  on  oxidation.  Glyceric  aldehjrde  and  di-hydrozy 
acetone  the  oxidation  products  of  glycerol  (p.  200)  are  very  important 
as  they  together  constitute  the  simplest  sugar  that  is  known  and  the  first 
one  synthesized  (p.  320). 

Aldol  CHs— CH(OH}— CHt— CHO.    /3-Hydrozy  Butyric  Aldehyde 

This  compoimd  is  an  important  and  interesting  member  of  the 
group.  It  is  made  by  the  condensation  of  two  molecules  of  acet-alde- 
hyde  (p.  116).  The  reaction  is,  therefore,  known  as  the  aldol  conden- 
salion  and  in  its  general  form  is  characteristic  of  aldehydes  taking  place 
also  with  the  hydroxy  aldehydes,  e,g,j  with  glycolic  aldehyde, 

H 

I                                              (Aldol  con- 
CHjr—C =0  +  H— CH2— CHO > 

Ac«t-«ideh7d«  densotiofi) 

H 


CH,— C(OH)— CH(H)— CHO    ^!?    CHr-CH  =  CH— CHO 

Aldol  Crotonic  aldehyde 

Aldol  is  oxidizable  to  hydroxy  butyric  acid  and,  being  a  beta-hydroxy 
compound,  loses  water  yielding  an  unsaturated  aldehyde,  crotonic 
aldehyde  (p.  169),  as  in  the  second  part  of  the  reaction. 

D.  SUBSTITUTED  ACIDS 

The  mixed  compounds  which  'we  have  been  considering  may  be 
regarded  as  mono-substitution  products  of  that  class  of  compounds 
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characterized  by  the  other  group  present.  The  chlor-hydrines,  e.g., 
may  be  regarded  as  chlorine  substitution  products  of  alcohols  and 
similarly  chloral,  CCla — CHO,  is  a  substituted  aldehyde.  We  should 
expect,  therefore,  to  have  acids  in  which  substitution  of  other  groups  or 
elements  occurs  giving  the  general  group  of  compounds  which  we  would 
designate  as  substUtUed  acids.  These  are  the  compounds  which  we 
have  now  to  consider  and  we  shall  naturally  find  different  sub-classes 
corresponding  to  the  different  substitution  products  of  the  hydro- 
carbons themselves.  We  shall  have  to  consider,  then,  as  mixed  acid  com- 
pounds (a)  halogen  acids,  (b)  amino  acids,  (c)  cyanogen  acids,  and  (d) 
hydroxy  acids,  in  all  of  which  the  other  substituting  group  is  different 
in  character  from  the  carboxyl  group.  The  amino-acids  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  themselves,  later,  as  they  are  closely  related  to  the  proteins, 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  consider  at  this  time.  Similarly  the  c3ranogen 
acids  will  not  be  taken  up  now,  for  they  are  plainly  nitriles  of  the  di- 
carboxy  acids  and  on  that  account  will  be  better  considered  dirccdy 
in  connection  with  these  latter  compounds.  There  remains,  then,  for 
discussion  at  this  time  the  two  classes  of  halogen  acids  and  hydroxy 
acids. 

L  HALOGEN  ACIDS 

The  halogen  acids,  of  course,  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  halogen 
aldehydes  and  the  halogen  alcohols  (halogen  hydrines)  that  unsubsti- 
tuted  acids  do  to  the  unsubstituted  aldehydes  and  alcohols.  That  is, 
they  are  the  direct  oxidation  products. 

CH3— CH2OH    jtE    CHr-CHO    Jt2.    CHr~COOH 

Alcohol  Aldehyde  Add 

CH2CI— CH2OH    _JI^    CH2CI— CHO    jL9,    CH,C1— cooh 

Halogen  alcohol  Halogen  aldehyde  Halogen  acid 

This  reaction  of  oxidation  often  takes  place,  as  has  teen  referred  to  in 
the  case  of  tri-chlor  aldehyde,  or  chloral,  which  yields  tri-chlor  acetic 
acid  on  oxidation.  But  this  is  not  the  ordinary  method  of  preparation 
of  the  halogen  acids.  The  common  method  of  preparing  these  com- 
pounds is  by  the  direct  halogenation  of  the  acids  themselves. 

Halogenation  of  Acids. — Several  facts  are  of  especial  importance 
in  connection  with  the  halogenation  of  the  saturated  acids.  In  most 
cases  the  introduction  of  the  halogen  element  into  the  acid  takes  place 
with  comparative  ease.    It  may  be  by  the  direct  action  of  the  halogen. 
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(chlorine,  for  example)  at  ordinary  raised  temperatures,  or  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  halogen  in  the  presence  of  a  carrier.  It  is  also  interesting 
that  the  higher  the  molecular  weight  of  the  acid,  i.e.,  the  higher  the 
acid  stands  in  the  homologous  series,  the  more  easily  does  substitution 
occur.  For  example,  to  form  brom  acetic  acid  it  is  necessary  to  heat 
acetic  acid  with  bromine  in  a  sealed  tube  for  100  hours.  Propionic 
acid,  however,  is  brominated  by  heating  for  40  hours,  while  butyric  acid 
requires  similar  heating  for  only  7  hours,  in  order  to  accomplish  bromina- 
tion.  Such  substitution  of  halogens  takes  place  with  the  acids  them- 
selves, but  still  more  easily  with  the  acid  anhydrides  or  the  acid  chlorides. 
The  method  of  brominating  most  commonly  used  is  to  treat  the  acid 
with  red  phosphorus  and  then  to  add  bromine.  The  first  reaction  is  to 
form  the  add  bromide,  (e.g.) 

P  +  3Br >  PBrs  +  3CHa— COOH ►  3CHr-C0— Br  +  P(0H)3 

Acetic  acid  Acetyl  bromide 

The  bromine  then  acts  directly  upon  the  acid  bromide  forming 
brom  acetyl  bromide,  which,  by  the  action  of  water,  is  hydrolyzed  yield- 
ing brom  acetic  acid,  as  follows: 

CH,— CO— Br  +  Bra ►  HBr  +  CHjBr— CO— Br  +  H2O    > 

Acetyl  bromide  Brom  acetyl  bromide 

CHjBr— COOH  +  HBr 

Brom  acetic  acid 

Nomenclature  of  Substituted  Acids. — In  the  case  of  acids  which  con- 
tain more  than  two  carbon  groups  the  substitution  may  take  place  in 
any  of  the  carbon  groups  other  than  the  carboxyl.  To  distinguish  these 
isomeric  acids  by  name  the  poisition  of  the  substitution  is  indicated  by 
means  of  the  Greek  letters,  alpha  (a),  beta  (0),  gamma  (7),  delta  (5), 
epsilon  (c),  etc.,  beginning  with  the  carbon  adjoining  the  carboxyl 
group.  Normal  caproic  acid  would  thus  have  the  different  carbons 
designated  as  follows,  CHr-CH^— CH2— CHj— CH2— COOH. 

€  5  7         /8  a 

By  the  method  of  halogenation  just  described  the  halogen  always 
enters  the  cdpha  position.  In  the  case  of  isomeric  branched  chain  com- 
pounds, in  which  the  alpha  carbon  has  no  remaining  hydrogen  atom 
united  to  it,  direct  substitution  does  not  take  place.  To  form  halogen 
acids  from  acids  of  this  character  other  methods  of  preparation  must 
be  employed. 

In  case  direct  halogenation  is  continued  for  some  time  beyond 
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that  required  for  substitution  of  one  halogen  atom,  then  more  than  one 
halogen  is  substituted  up  to  the  limit  of  the  alpha  carbon.  Thus  acetic 
acid  yields,  finally,  tri-halogen  acetic  acid, 

CH3— COOH >    CH2CI— COOH    >    CHCI2— COOH    — ^ 

Acetic  acid  Mono-chlor  acetic  acid  Di-dUor  acetic  acid 

CCl,— COOH 

Tri-chlor 
acetic  acid 

Propionic  acid  yields  first  the  mono-  and  then  the  di-halogen  propionic 
acid, 

CH3— CH2— COOH    CHa— CHBr— COOH    CH3— CBr,— COOH 

Propionic  acid  a-MonO'brom  a-a-Di-brom  propionic  add 

propionic  add 

For  the  preparation  of  halogen  acids  in  which  the  substitution  is  in  the 
beta  01  gamma  position  the  reaction  of  the  unsaturated  acids  of  the  ethyl- 
ene series  is  usually  employed.  As  ethylene  by  the  addition  of  hjrdro- 
bromic  acid  yields  brom  ethane,  so  in  like  manner,  unsaturaUd  adds 
of  the  ethylene  series  take  up  halogen  acids  and  pass  to  the  mono-hah- 
genated  saturated  acid, 

CH2  =  CH2  +  HBr    >     CHa— CHjBr 

Bthene  Mono-brom  ethane 

CHj  =  CH— COOH  +  HCl *    CH,C1— CHr-COOH 

Propenoic  acid  fi-Cblot  propanoic  add 

CHr-CH  =  CH— CHr-COOH  +  HBr    > 

At-Pentenoic  acid 

CH,— CHBi— CHr-CH,— COOH 

T-Brom  pentanoic  add 

By  means  of  the  similar  reaction  with  halogens  alone  the  unsatu- 
rated acids  yield  di-halogen  saturated  acids, 

CH3— CH  =  CH— COOH  +  Br2 >  CH^-CHBr— CHBr— COOH 

As-Bntenoic  acid  anS-Di-brom  butanoic  add 

General  Properties. — The  halogen  adds  are  characteristtcaOv 
acid  compounds  undergoing  all  acid  reactions  and  yielding  derivatives 
corresponding  to  the  acid  from  which  they  are  derived.  They  form, 
therefore,  anhydrides,  saUs,  esters,  acid  chlorides,  and  a€id  amides. 
In  fact,  the  acid  character  of  the  halogen  acids  is  more  pronounce 
than  that  of  the  original  unsubstituted  acids  themselves.  This  is  doe 
to  the  presence  of  the  additional  negative  group,  i.e.,  the  halogen  con- 
taining group.  Also,  the  more  halogen  atoms  substituted  the  stronger 
is  the  acid  property.    This  increasing  acid  character  may  be  illustrated 
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by  giving  the  electric  conductivity,  or  dissociation  constant,  of  the 
halogen  acetic  acids. 

Acid  Dissociation  constant 

CHr-COOH      Acetic  acid,  0.0018 

CH2CI— COOH  Mono-chlor  acetic  acid,  o.  1 550 

CHClr-COOH  Di-cfalor  acetic  acid,  5.1400 

cell— COOH     Tri-cUor  acetic  acid,  1 2 1 .0000 

Reacticms. — ^The  halogen  acids  react  also  like  alkyl  halides.  With 
anunonia  they  3deld  amino  acids,  and  with  potassium  cyanide  the 
products  are  cyanogen  acids,  or  nitriles. 

CH,— CI  +  NH3        ►         CHa— NH2 

MeUiyl  Methyl  amine 

chloride 

CH,C1— COOK  +  NH,        >        CH,(NHO— COOK 

Chlor  acetic  acid  Amino  acetic  acid 

isoU)  (salt) 

CH;r— CI  +  KCN >        CH3— CN 

Methyl  Methvl 

chloride  cyanide 

CH,C1— COOK  +  KCN        »         CH,(CN)— COOK 

Chlor  acetic  acid  Cyanogen  acetic  acid 

(50/0  (salt) 

A^kha-,  Beta-,  and  Gamma-Acids. — The  replacement  of  the  halo- 
gen by  hydroxyl  takes  place  readily  in  the  case  of  the  o/^Aa-halogen 
acids,  by  simply  heating  with  water  or  with  alkalies, 

CH2CI— COOH  +  H— OH    >    CH2(0H)— COOH 

a-Halogen  acid  a-Hydroxy  acid 

Unsaturated  Hydrocarbons. — In  the  case  of  beta-heAogen  acids 
the  reaction  takes  place  differently.  When  these  are  heated  with  water 
and  alkali  they  lose  carbon  dioxide  and  the  halogen-hydrogen  acid, 
an  unsaturated  hydrocarbon  resulting. 

CH, 


-HBr 
CHaCHCBrJ— C(H)— COOH+NaOH     >    CHa— CH=CH— CHs 

/}-Brom  a-methyl  butaaoic  acid  —  CO2  Butene 

The  same  is  true  of  the  o/^Aa-^e/a-di-halogen  acids,  which,  by  the 
loss  of  halogen-hydrogen  acid,  yield  halogen  unsaturated  compounds, 

-HBr 
CH,— CH(Br)— C(H)Br— tCOO)H+KOH   >   CH,— CH=CHBr 

a.B-Di-brom  butanoicacid  ~~C02  z-Brom  propene 
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Inner  Anhydrides. — The  ^amma-halogen  acids  undergo  a  yet  differ- 
ent decomposition  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  as  follows: 

TTRr 

CH^CH(Br)— CHr-CH,— COO(H)  +  KOH 


1,-Br.m  »..tu»ie  .cid      (.jj  ,_CH— CH,— CH,— CO  +  KBr 


O 


An  inner  anhydride 

In  this  case  we  have  formed  an  inner  anhydride  which  will  be  ex- 
plained presently,  when  we  consider  the  hydroxy  acids.  These  differ- 
ences in  the  reaction  of  alpha-,  beta-  and  ^amma-halogen  acids  are 
characteristic  of  alpha-,  beta-,  and  ^amma-substituted  acids  in  general 
and  will  be  more  clearly  shown  when  we  consider  them  in  connection 
with  the  hydroxy  acids  (p.  241). 

Chlor-fonnic  Acid 

The  simplest  possible  halogen  acid  is  the  one  derived  from  formic 
acid  by  substituting  a  halogen  atom  for  the  non-carboxyl  hydrogen, 

H— COOH        >        CI— COOH        CI— COOC2H5 

Formic  acid  Chlor-formlc  acid  Chlor  formic  add 

{Ethyl  ester) 

This  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free  state  but  as  the  ethyl  ester.  As  will 
be  shown  later  chlor  formic  acid  may  also  be  considered  as  a  derivative 
of  carbonic  acid  and  as  this  is  its  most  important  relation  a  fuller 
discussion  will  be  deferred  until  carbonic  acid  is  discussed  (p.  428). 

Chlor-acetic  Acids 

In  the  case  of  acetic  acid  three  halogen  substitution  products  are 
possible.    Illustrating  with  the  chlorine  acids  the  formulas  are: 

Acetic  acid,  CHs— COOH  CHCI2— COOH  Di-chlor 

acetic  add. 
Mono-chior     CH2CI— COOH  CCI3— COOH  Tri-chlor 

acetic  acid,  acetic  add. 

Mono-chlor  acetic  acid  is  a  solid  which  forms  colorless  crystals  melting 
at  63°  and  boiling  at  i85°-i87°.  Its  vapors  are  very  irritating  causing 
the  flow  of  tears  and  blistering  the  skin.  Di-chlor  acetic  acid  b  a 
liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  a  boiling  point  of  iSg^-ipi^ 
The  common  method  of  preparing  this  acid  is  not  by  one  of  the  reactions 
already  given  but  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  upon  tri-chlor 
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aldehyde  (chloral).  The  reaction  is  somewhat  complicated  and  is 
probably  due  to  the  real  action  of  water.  It  may  be  represented  as 
follows: 

H  OH 

0(H  I 


(Cl)CCl,— C  =  0      +      1        >        H— CCljr-C  =  O      +      HCl 

Tri-«ltlor  aldehyde  /tt\  Di-chlor  acetic  acid 

Tri-chlor  acetic  acid  is  a^  solid  forming  deliquescent  crystals  which 
melt  at  52°  and  boil  at  195°.  It  is  strongly  caustic  and  is  used  in  medi- 
cine on  account  of  this  property.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  boiling 
its  solution,  yielding  chloroform  and  carbon  dioxide, 

CCl,— (COO)H  >  CHCI3  +  CO2 

Tri-chlor  acetic  acid  ClUoroform 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  the  decomposition  of  saturated  acids 
which,  by  the  loss  of  carbon  dioxide,  yield  the  corresponding  hydro- 
carbon. The  halogen  acid,  however,  undergoes  the  decomposition 
much  more  easily  than  the  unsubstituted  acid.  Though  so  closely 
related  to  both  chloroform  and  chloral,  tri-chlor  acetic  acid  does  not 
possess  either  soporific  or  anaesthetic  properties.  If  the  soporific 
action  of  chloral  is  due  to  the  formation  of  chloroform  in  the  body,  it 
would  seem  that  tri-chlor  acetic  acid  should  also  act  as  a  soporific 
as  it  decomposes  and  yields  chloroform  as  easily  as  does  chloral.  This 
is  one  reason  for  claiming  that  the  soporific  action  of  chloral  is  not  con- 
nected with  its  decomposition  into  chloroform.  The  three  chlor  acetic* 
acids  are  of  especial  importance  historically  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  ideas  in  regard  to  substitution  as  advanced  by  Dumas 
(p.  9).  The  fact  that  acetic  acid  in  which  hydrogen  (eledro  positive) 
was  substituted  by  chlorine  {electro  negative),  yielding  compounds 
possessing  all  the  properties  of  the  original  acetic  acid,  being  even  more 
strongly  acid  than  the  acetic  acid  itself,  was  in  accordance  with 
ideas  of  Dumas,  that  one  element  could  be  substituted  for  another 
and  act  like  the  one  substituted.  It  was,  however,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  electro-chemical  theory  as  advanced  and  upheld  by  Berzelius,  for, 
by  this  theory,  an  electro  positive  element  could  not  be  replaced  by  an 
electro  negative  one.  The  other  important  halogen  acids  need  not  be 
considered  in  detail.  When  they  are  involved  in  future  discussions 
they  will  be  mentioned.  Neither  need  we  consider,  in  detail,  the  halo- 
gen unsaturated  acids.    Enough  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  general 
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properties  of  these  substituted  acids,  their  formation  and  reactions,  to 
lead  us  to  understand  any  unsaturated  acid  of  like  character.  The 
substituted  unsaturated  acids  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  sub- 
stituted saturated  acids  that  the  acids  themselves  bear  to  each  other 
and  which  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  unsaturated  acids. 

n.  HYDROXY  ACIDS 

The  hydroxy  acids  are  the  most  important  of  all  the  classes  of 
substituted  acids.  Many  of  them  occur  as  constituents  of  plants  or 
animals  and  they  are  closely  related  to  other  important  natural  prod- 
ucts such  as  the  sugars.  They  result  from  the  substitution  of  the 
hydroxyl  group y  ( — OH),  for  hydrogen  of  the  alkyl  radical  in  acids. 
Being  mixed  alcohol  and  acid  compounds,  they  possess  the  properties 
of  both  classes  of  compounds  represented  and  these  properties  are  like 
as  well  as  differenf. 

As  we  have  not  yet  studied  the  poly-carhoxy  compounds  our  present 
discussion  will  include  only  the  mono-hydroxy  and  the  poly-kydroxy 
substitution  products  of  the  mono-carboxy  acids  (mono-basic  adds). 
The  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  the  poly-carboxy  acids  will  be  considered 
in  connection  with  these  acids  when  we  come  to  them. 

Sj^afheses. — The  general  methods  for  the  synthesis  of  hydroxy  acids 
are  numerous,  because  the  reactions  that  have  been  used  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  both  alcohols  and  acids  are  applicable.  We  have  two  general 
types  of  synthetic  reactions. 

I.  The  introduction  of  the  hydroxyl  group ,  or  groups^  into  mono- 
carboxy  acids.  These  reactions  will  be  analogous  to  those  used  for  the 
synthesis  of  alcohols. 

II.  The  introduction  of  the  carboxyl  group,  or  of  some  group  yielding 
carboxyl,  e.g.,  the  cyanogen  group,  (— CN),  into  mono-hydroxy  or 
poly-hydroxy  alcohols.  These  will  be  analogous  to  the  reactions  used 
for  the  synthesis  of  acids. 

Alcohol-like  Syndieses.  From  Halogen  Acids. — ^The  simplest 
method  of  synthesizing  hydroxy  acids,  similar  to  methods  for  the 
synthesis  of  alcohols,  is  from  the  corresponding  halogen  compounds. 

I.  Halogen  acids  by  reaction  with  water,  H— OH,  potassium,  oi 
sodium  hydroxide,  K— OH,  Na— OH,  or  silver  hydroxide,  Ag— OH, 
yield  hydroxy  adds  by  replacing  the  halogen  with  hydroxyl. 

CHjCl-COOH-fH-OH    ►    CH2(0H)-C00H  +  HCl 

CUor  acetic  aci4  Hydros  acetic  add 
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From  Amino  Acids. — 2.  Amitto  acids,  by  diazotization  and  sub- 
sequent decomposition  of  the  resulting  diazo  compound  with  water, 
yield  hydroxy  acids  by  the  replacement  of  the  amino  group  wUh 
kydraxyL  These  reactions  will  be  considered  when  the  amino  acids 
are  studied. 

Add-like  Syntheses.  From  Cyan  Hydrines. — 3.  Cyan  hydrines, 
alcohol-cyanogen  compounds,  when  hydrolized  yield  hydroxy  acids  by 
the  conversion  of  the  cyanogen  group  into  the  carboxyl  group.  As 
stated  under  the  cyan  hydrines  (p.  225),  and  also  under  aldehydes 
(p.  116),  these  alcohol-cyanogen  compounds  are  formed  from 
aldehydes  or  ketones  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  cyanide.  The 
double  reaction  will  be,  then,  as  follows: 

H  H 


CH,-CH2-C=0  +  H-CN >  CH3-CH2-C-CN+2H2O 

I^opionic  aldehyde  I 

yyop<ii-'>l  I 

OH 


Cnn  hrdiin* 
Add  idtril* 


H 


CH,-CH,-C-COOH 


OH 

a-Hydrozy  Imtyric  acid 
a -Hydroxy  butanoic  acid 


OH 


CH,—  C  =  0  +  H-CN  *  CH,-C-CN  +  2H,0 

!  I 

CH,  CH, 

Acetone  Cyan  hydrine 

Propenoiie  Add  mtrile 


OH 


CH,-C-C00H 


CH, 

a-Hydroxy  Ito-buiyric  add 
a -Hydroxy  a-meUiyl 
proyaiioic  add 
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From  aldehydes,  we  always  obtain  an  alpka-hydroxy  acid  in  which  the 
hydroxyl  group  is  linked  to  the  carbon  atom  which  is  itself  directly 
linked  to  carhoxyL  Also  the  resulting  hydroxy  acid  will  always  con- 
tain one  more  carbon  than  the  aldehyde  with  which  we  start.  Thus,  by 
starting  with  any  saturated  alcohol  or  acid  and  obtaining  the  aldehyde, 
we  may  pass  to  the  hydroxy  acid  next  higher  in  the  series.  Acetic 
aldehyde  yields  a-hydrozy  propionic  acid.  From  ketones  we  also  alwa\^ 
obtain  an  a/;^/Mz-hydroxy  acid  and  likewise  increase  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms  by  one.  The  a/;^Aa-hydroxy  acid  obtained,  how^ever,  will 
be  isomeric  with  the  one  obtained  from  the  aldehyde  of  equal  carbon 
content.    This  will  be  seen  from  the  above  reactions. 

The  hydroxy  acids  obtained  from  aldehydes  will  contain  the  group, 
—  CH(OH)  — COOH,  and  are  thus  secondary  alcohols  while  those  ob- 
tained from  ketones  will  contain  the  group,  =C (OH)  — COOH,  and 
are  tertiary  alcohols.  These  reactions  are  of  especial  importance  in 
connection  with  the  poly-hydroxy  aldehydes  and  ketones,  which,  as 
we  shall  find,  are  the  sugars.  The  cyan  hydrines,  or  hydroxy  acid 
nitriles,  which  are  the  intermediate  products  in  these  reactions,  arc 
not  isolated  as  such,  the  reaction  being  completed  without  interruption. 

From  Poly-hydroxy  Alcohols. — 4.  Poly-hydroxy  alcohols  by  oxida- 
tion, yield  poly-hydroxy  acids.  In  this  case,  of  course,  only  primary 
alcohol  groups,  (— CHjOH),  can  yield  carboxyl  and  these  groups  must. 
necessarily,  be  at  the  end  of  the  carbon  chain.  The  oxidation  must  be 
mild  so  that  only  one  alcoholic  group  shall  be  aflfected. 

CHjCOH)  -  CH(OH)  -  CHaCOH)  +  O    > 

Glycerol 

CH2(0H)-CH(0H)-CH0  +  O >  CH,(OH)-CH(OH)-COOH 

Glyceric  aldehyde  Glyceric  acid 

As  the  poly-hydroxy  aldehydes,  or  sugars,  are  the  intermediate  products 
in  this  reaction  it  is  practically  the  same  synthesis  if  we  start  with  the 
sugars  and  oxidize  them  to  the  corresponding  poly-hydroxy  acids. 

From  Unsubstituted  Acids. — 5.  It  will  be  recalled  that  hydrocar- 
bons can  not  be  oxidized  directly  to  the  formation  of  alcohols.  The 
reaction  which  we  represent  as  such  (p.  114),  is  purely  hypothetical 
and  is  used  to  show  the  steps  in  the  complete  oxidation  of  a  hydrocarbon 
in  the  formation  of  the  successive  oxidation  products,  viz.,  alcohds, 
aldehydes  and  acids.    When,  however,  we  have  an  acid  in  which  theft 
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is  a  tertiary  carbon  atom,  e.g.,  (R)a=CH— COOH,  the  tertiary  carbon  on 
oxidation  has  the  hydrogen  atom  oxidized  to  hydroxy! ,  as  follows: 

CH,-CH-COOH  +  0,    >    CH8-C(0H)~C00H 


CH,  CH, 

Iso-bntjric  acid  a-Hydrozy  iso-lwtyric  acid 

a-Methyl  propanoic  add  a-Hydroxy  a -methyl  propanoic  add. 

Reactions  and  Products.  Ethers«^-Being  both  alcohols  and  acids 
the  hydroxy  acids  undergo  reactions  and  yield  products  characteristic 
of  both  classes  of  compounds,  (i)  ^4^  acids  they  form  metallic  salts, 
acid  chlorides  and  acid  amides,  which  are  exactly  analogous  to  those 
formed  from  the  acetic  acid  series  both  as  to  methods  of  formation  and 
properties.  These  need  not  be  discussed  further.  (2)  They  form 
ethers  with  other  alcohols,  in  this  case  reacting  as  an  alcohol.  These 
new  compounds  will  be  mixed  ether  and  acid  compounds. 

CH,— (OH  +  H)0— CHj— COOH     li?!?     CH,— O— CHj— COOH 

M etbyl  alcohol  Hydroxy  acetic  Methyl  ether  of  hydroxy 

acid  acetic  acid 

l^Ether  acid) 

These  ethers  are  usually  formed  by  the  reaction  of  an  alcoholate  with 
an  ester  of  a  halogen  acid,  the  reaction  being  analogous  to  the 
WilEaxnson  synthesis  of  ether. 


CiHsQ— (Na  +  CI)— CHa— COOR        -^ 

Sodiun  eth^te  Eater  of 

chlor  acetic  add 

CjHs— O— CHj— COOR  +  NaCl 

Bthyl  ether  of 
hydroxy  acetic  acid  eater 

Not  only,  however,  do  the  hydroxy  acids  form  ethers  with  other  alco- 
hols but  they  will  react  in  the  same  way  with  themselves,  the  alcohol 
group  of  one  molecule  forming  an  ether  with  the  alcohol  group  of  a 
second  molecule. 

HOOC— CH2— (OH  +  H)0-  CH2— COOH     li?!? 

Hydroxy  acetic  add 

HOOC— CH2—O—CH,— COOH 

Di- (hydroxy  acetic  acid)  ether 
Di-^ycolic  acid 
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The  ether  which  is  obtained  in  small  3delds  by  heating  the  hydroxy 
acid  is  more  easily  prepared  by  the  reaction  between  two  molecules 
of  chlor  acetic  acid  and  potassium  hydroxide.  As  this  reaction  prob- 
ably takes  place  in  two  steps,  the  hydroxy  acetic  acid  being  first  formed 
from  the  chlor  acetic  acid,  the  formation  of  the  ether  may  be  represented 
as  given.  The  resulting  compound  which,  in  the  above  case,  is  an 
ether  of  di-(hydroxy  acetic  acid)  is  known  as  di-giycolic  add ;  hydroxy 
acetic  acid  itself  being  glycolic  add*  It  yields  an  anhydride  by  the 
loss  of  water  from  the  two  carboxyls. 

(HO)OC— CH,-0— CH«-COO(H)  "I^!?  OC— CH^-O— CH,— CO 

Dl-glycoUc  acid  | 

I 

o 


Di-dycofic  acid 
uuijdiide 

In  this  anhydride  the  open  chain  structure  of  the  di-glycolic  add  is 
converted  into  a  closed  ring  structure.  This  is  simUar  to  the  gamma- 
anhydrides  described  below  in  (7). 

Esters  witii  Acids. — (3)  The  hydroxy  acids  form  esters  with  oAer 
acids,  in  this  case  also  reacting  as  an  alcohol.  These  compounds  will 
be  mixed  esters  and  acids. 

CH3— C0-O(H  +  HO)— CHjr-COOH     Z?!? 

Acetic  acid  Hydroxy  acetic  acid 


CH,— CO— O— CH,— COOH 

'droxy  acc 

IsUr  acid) 


Acetyl  liydroxy  acetic  acid 


Esters  with  Alcohols.^-(4)  They  form  esters  with  other  alcohols, 
in  this  case  reacting  as  an  acid.  These  compounds  are  mixed  alcohols 
and  esters  or  hydroxy  esters. 

HO-CHjT- CO— 0(H  +  HO)— CHfi >  HO— CHr-CO-O-CaHi 

Hydroxy  acetic  acid  Bthyl  eater  of  hydtoxy 

acetic  acid 
{Hydroxy  esUr) 

Both  reactions  (3)  and  (4)  take  place  also  between  two  molecules  of  the 
alpha-  hydroxy  add  itself  in  which  case  the  product  is  termed  an  anhy* 
dride  as  discussed  below  in  (7). 
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L — (5)  They  form  double  ether  and  ester  compounds  in 
which  case  they  react  as  both  alcohol  and  acid  toward  another  alcohol. 

CH,0(H  +  HO)— C2H6  CH2-O— C2H6 


CO— 0(H  +  HO)— C2H6  CO— O— CHfi 

Hydroxy  acetic  Ethyl  alcohol  Ethyl  ether  and  ethyl  ester 

add  of  hydroxy  acetic  add 

iEitur-esler) 

Mixed  Esters. — (6)  Still  another  form  of  ester  would  be  possible, 
viz.,  one  in  which  the  hydroxy  acid  would  react  as  an  alcohol  to  another 
acid  and  as  an  acid  to  another  alcohol.  This  would  give  us  a  mixed 
alcohol-acid  ester, 

CHr-(OH  +  H)OOC— CH,  CHj— O-OC— CH, 


CO— 0(H  +  HO)— CHfi  CO— O-C2H6 

Hydroxy  acetic  Acetic  add  Ethyl  ester  of  acetyl- 

add  Alcohol  hydroxy  acetic  add 

{Acid-alcohol  di-ester) 

Such  a  compound  is,  however,  not  known.  If  it  were  formed  it 
would  probably  yield  an  anhydride  by  two  molecules  losing  two  mole- 
cules of  ethyl  acetate.  The  result  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
alpka-hydroxy  acid  anhydrides  as  in  (7). 

Aiibydrides. — (7)  The  most  striking  reactions  of  the  hydroxy  acids 
are  those*  in  which  the  alpha-,  beta-,  and  gamma-hydroxy  acids  react 
differently.  These  reactions  involve  the  loss  of  water  and  the  formation 
of  anhydrides.  The  reaction  takes  place  simply  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  and  shows  the  different  effect  which  is  produced  by  a  difference 
in  the  position  of  the  hydroxyl  group  in  relation  to  the  carboxyl. 

alphcSjdioij  Acid  Anhydrides. — When  an  a/;^Aa-hydroxy  acid 
is  heated,  or  when  it  simply  stands  over  sulphuric  acid,  two  molecules 
react  together  as  an  alcohol-acid  compound,  in  the  manner  described 
above  in  (3)  and  (4).  The  alcoholic  hydroxyl  of  one  molecule  reacts 
with  the  acid  hydroxyl  of  the  other  molecule  and  water  is  lost  with  the 
formation  of  a  single  anhydride  which  is  really  an  ester.  This  com- 
pound then  loses  a  second  molecule  of  water  by  the  reaction  between 
the  remaining  alcoholic  and  acid  hydroxyl  groups  forming  a  double 
anhydride  or  a  double  ester  as  discussed  above  in  (6).  The  name  of  such 
double  anhydride  takes  the  termination  ide  in  place  of  ic  of  the  original 

16 
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acid.    In  it  the  open  chain  structure  of  the  original  acid  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  closed  chain  or  ring  structure. 


CH,— CH— CO 

CH, 

^CH— CO 

(OH)    OH      _jj^Q 

¥ 

0     <°"'       -H^ 

OfH)    OH 

0(H) 

OC CH— CHs 

OC— CH— CH, 

a -Hydroxy-propionic  acid 
Lactic  Acid 

(2  mol.) 

SiBcIe  anhydride 
Lactic  acid 
anhydride    • 

CH,— CH— CO 

o     o 


OC CH— CH, 

Oonble  anhydride 
L«ctide 

bela-Hydioij  Acid  Anhydrides. — When  beta-hydroxy  acids  art 
heated  alone,  or  with  potassium  hydroxide,  water  is  lost  from  one  maUi  uU. 
In  this  case  water  is  formed  from  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  and  one  hydrogen 
from  the  neighboring  methyl  residue.  The  product  is  an  unsaturated 
acid.    From  jS-hydrozy  propionic  acid  we  obtain  acrylic  add,  as  follows: 

CHj- CH— COOH       -H,0      CHj  =  CH— COOH 

I  *  Acrylic  add 


(OH      H) 

/3-Hydrozy  propionic  acid 
Hydracylic  acid 

This  reaction  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  taking  place  with  beta- 
halogen  acids  which  by  loss  of  hydrogen  halide  yield  an  unsaturated 
acid  (p.  233).  In  case  there  are  more  than  three  carbon  groups  tli« 
loss  of  water  is  almost  always  between  the  alpha-  and  the  ^e/a-carbons. 
gamma-'Hyiioxy  Acid  Anhydrides. — When  solutions  of  ganmo- 
hydroxy  acids  are  heated,  often  on  simply  standing  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, water  is  lost  from  one  molecule  and  anhydrides  result.  In 
the  case  of  the  beta-hydroxy  acids  the  water  is  lost  from  the  alcoh^k 
hydroxyl  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  neighboring  carbon  group.     With  tlw 
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gamma-hydroxy  acids,  however,  waler  is  lost  from  the  alcoholic  and  the 
acid  hydroxyl  in  the  same  molectde,  forming  an  inner  anhydride. 

CHr~CH2— CH2— CO        CH2— CHr-CHj— CO 


(OH  H)0  O 

Y -Hydroxy  butyric  acid  7 -Hydroxy  butyric  acid  anhydride 

Butyric  lactone 

The  same  reaction  takes  place  with  the  delta-hydroicy  acids.  The 
reaction  is  analogous  to  that  in  the  case  of  the  gamma-halogen  acids 
which,  by  the  loss  of  hydrogen-halide,  form  a  similar  inner  anhydride 
compound.  These  inner-anhydrides  are  known  by  the  name  of 
lactones,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  letter  prefix  7-  or  5-,  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  ready  splitting  oflf  of  water  from  the  two  hydroxyl 
groups  in  the  same  molecule  will  be  made  clear  if  the  space  configuration 
of  the  molecule  of  a  gamma-hydToxy  acid  is  examined,  especially  if  a 
model  of  such  an  acid  be  made  of  tetra-hedral  carbon  groups.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tetra-hedral  theory  of  van'tHoff,  if  four  or  five  carbon  groups 
in  a  chain  have  a  hydroxyl  group  on  the  first  and  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
carbon  these  two  hydroxyls  will  approach  very  near  to  each  other,  in 
the  case  of  a  four  carbon  compound,  and  will  practically  touch  each 
other  if  five  carbons  are  present. 

The  above  reactions  of  the  hydroxy  acids  show  plainly  the  variety  of 
products  possible  because  of  the  mixed  alcohol-acid  character  of  the 
compounds  and  the  readiness  with  which  these  two  kinds  of  groups 
react  either  with  themselves,  with  each  other  or  with  other  reagents. 
We  shall  find  in  the  study  of  the  amino  acids  that  alpha-,  gamma-,  and 
delta-2Lmino  acids  have  this  same  tendency  to  form  anhydrides.  In 
this  case  water  is  lost  from  the  acid  hydroxyl  and  one  of  the  hydrogens 
of  the  amino  group,  the  imino  group,  ( — NH — ),  acting  as  the  uniting 
link,  like  the  oxygen  in  the  above  cases.  The  conversion  of  gamma-  or 
<^a-hydroxy  acid  or  amino  acid  open  chain  compounds  into  closed 
ring  or  cyclic  compounds  is  of  great  significance  in  connection  with  the 
relation  between  the  two  classes  of  compounds. 

Reduction. — (8)  When  hydroxy  acids  are  treated  with  hydrogen 
iodide  they  are  readily  reduced  to  the  unsubstituted  acid.  In  other 
words,  the  hydroxyl  group  is  reduced  to  hydrogen.  In  this  reaction 
the  hydroxyl  group  is  first  replaced  by  iodine  giving  the  iodine  sub- 
stituted acid.    This  is  then  reduced  because  of  the  strong  reducing 
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power  of  hydrogen  iodide.  With  hydrogen  bromide,  which  is  not  so 
strong  a  reducing  agent,  the  reaction  stops  with  the  halogen  substituted 
acid.    The  reaction  takes  place  especially  with  the  poly-hydroxy  adds. 

CHjCOH)— CH(OH)— CH(OH)— COOH     +      6HI    > 

a-fi-y-TTi-hjdroxf  butjrric 
add 

CHr-CHr-CHr-COOH  +  aHjO  +  3I1 

Butyric  add 

This  is  an  important  reaction  for  converting  the  poly-hydroxy  acids 
into  simpler  acids. 

Hydroxy  Fonnic  Acid  HO— COOH 

While  hydroxy  fonnic  add  is  the  simplest  of  the  hydroxy  mono- 
carboxy  acids  it  will  not  be  discussed  here  because,  as  may  be  seen  if 
the  formula  is  examined,  it  corresponds  to  the  hypothetical  caibook 
acid,  H2CO3. 

H— COOH  HO— COOH  H,CO, 

Formic  add  Hydroxy  formic  add  Carbonic  add 

As  hydroxy  formic  acid  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  carbonic  add  it 
will  be  studied  later  as  the  latter  compound  (p.  425). 

Hydroxy  Aceti€  Add  CHs(OH)— COOH 

The  next  higher  hydroxy  acid  is  hydroxy  acetic  acid  CHi(OH)— 
COOH,  known  also  as  glycolic  acid.  It  may  be  prepared  (a)  from 
chlor  acetic  acid,  (b)  from  the  cyan-hydrine  obtained  fromfonnkalde- 
hydCi  or  (c)  hy  the  oxidation  of  ethylene  glycol^  by  reactions  which  have 
been  already  discussed.  Its  relation  to  ethylene  glycol  gives  it  the 
name  of  glycolic  acid.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  direct  oxidatioD 
product  of  ethane. 

CHs  CHjOH  CHjOH  CH,OH  CHjOH 


CHs  CH,  CHjOH  CHO  COOH 

Ethane  Ethyl  alcohol  Glycol  Glycolic  aldehyde        Glycolic  add 

Glycolic  acid  is  a  crystalline  solid  melting  at  79^-80°,  and  is  easily 
soluble  in  water.  It  forms  an  anhydride,  ethers  and  esters  as  has  been 
explained  for  hydroxy  acids  in  general.  As  there  are  only  two  cazhoo 
atoms  present  no  other  hydroxy  acetic  acid  is  possible.  The  dMb 
anhydride  of  glycolic  acid  is  known  as  g^ycolide  and  is  obtained  whco 
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^ly colic  acid  is  heated.  It  is  isomeric  with  di-glycolic  acid  anhydride 
(p.  240).  The  diflFerence  in  these  two  isomers  is  plainly  shown  in 
tlieir  structural  formulas  and  in  their  formation  from  glycolic  acid. 

CHsCOH         H)0— CHs  -»H,0         CH2-O-CH2 

I  +  I  ' 


C0O(H         HO)  OC  CO  -0-CO 

GlycoUc  acid  Di-clycollc  acid  anhydride 

CH,-(OH        H)0-OC  -2H2O         CH2-O-CO 

+ 


CO-0(H         H0)-H2C  CO  -O-CH2 

Glycolic  acid  Glycolide 

Both  are  obtained  from  two  molecules  of  glycolic  acid  by  the  loss  of  two 
molecules  of  water.  In  di-glycolic  acid  anhydride  one  molecule  of  water 
is  formed  from  the  two  alcohol  hydroxyls  and  one  from  the  two  acid 
hydroxyls.  In  glycolide  each  molecule  of  water  is  formed  from  one 
alcohol  hydroxyl  and  one  acid  hydroxyl.  The  first  is  an  anhydride  of  an 
ether-acid,  di-glycolic  acid,  while  glycolide  is  a  double  ester  of  an  alcohol- 
acid. 

Hydroxy  Propionic  Acids 
Hydracrylic  acid  CH2OH— CHj— COOH      /3-Hydrozy  propionic  acid 

Propionic  add  plainly  yields  two  isomeric  hydroxy  acids,  viz., 
bh  alpha-  and  a  i^a-acid.    The  constitution  of  the  two  compounds  is, 

CH,- CH(OH)  - COOH        a-Hydroxy  propionic  acid 
CH2(0H)  -  CH2  -  COOH      i8  -Hydroxy  propionic  acid 

We  have  just  spoken  of  the  different  action  of  the  alpha-,  beta-,  and 
^aifima-halogen  acids  toward  alkalies  (p.  233),  and  of  the  similar 
different  action  of  the  alpha-,  beta-,  and  gammcL-hydxoxy  acids  when 
dehydrated  (p.  241).  The  second  of  the  above  acids,  viz.,  the  fi- 
hydiozy  propionic  acid,  shows  the  reaction  characteristic  of  ^e/a-acids. 
On  heating,  or  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  loses  water  and  is 
converted  into  the  corresponding  ethylene  unsaturated  acid,  propanoic 
add,  as  follows: 

CHa-  CH-  COOH  -  H2O 

I  I  7=1  CH2  =  CH-C00H 

(OH     H)  +  H2O  Propenoic  acid 

HiydmcffyUc  add 
^-Hydroxy  vcofiaaic  add 
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Propenoic  acid  is  commonly  known  as  aciylic  acid  (p.  172),  and 
/9-hydrozy  propionic  acid  is  therefore  named  hydraciylic  add,  Le., 
hydrated  acrylic  acid. 

S]rnthesis  from  Acrylic  Acid. — Three  methods  of  synthesis  of  hydra- 
crylic  acid  show  its  relation  to  acrylic  acid,  to  propionic  acid  and  to 
ethylene.  When  acrylic  acid  is  heated  with  sodium  hydroxide  to  100' 
it  takes  up  a  molecule  of  water  and  yields  hydracrylic  acid.  The  reac- 
tion is  simply  the  reverse  of  the  one  above. 

From  Propionic  Acid. — The  simplest  method  of  synthesis  is  the  onf 
which  shows  the  relation  of  hydracrylic  acid  to  propionic  acid  and 
proves  that  it  is  the  beta-hydroxy  acid.  When  /3-iodo  propionic  acid  is 
boiled  with  water,  or  with  aqueous  silver  hydroxide,  hydracrylic  acid  is 
obtained. 

I-CH2-CH2— COOH  +  H-OH    (orAgOH)    > 

fi'lodo  propionic  acid 


HO- CH,-CH,- CXWH 

/9-Hydrozy  propioBtc  add 
Hydracrylic  add 

From  Ethylene. — ^The  reverse  of  this  reaction  takes  place  when 
hydracrylic  acid  is  treated  with  hydrogen  iodide,  HI,  as  discussed 
above  in  (8).  The  third  synthesis  of  hydracrylic  acid  shows  its  relation 
to  ethylene.  Ethylene  takes  up,  by  addition,  hypochlorous  add, 
HO— CI,  in  just  the  same  way  as  it  does  bromine  or  hydrobromic  add. 
The  compound  obtained  is  glycol  chlor  hydrine.  This  chlor  hydrine 
by  treatment  with  potassium  cyanide,  is  converted  into  the  ^jcol 
cyan  hydrine.  The  cyan  hydrine,  being  an  acid  nitrUe,  yields  an  add 
on  hydrolysis.    The  acid  obtained  is  hydracrylic  add. 


K-CN- 


CH, 

CHjOH 

+ 

HO-Cl    - 

-^                   + 

CH, 

Ethylene 

CHjCl 

Glycol  chlor 
hydrine 

CH2OH 

+ 

CHjCN 

Glycol cjan 
Dydrine 

CHsOH 


2H2O 


CH,-COOH 

Hydracr^ic  add 


UcticAcid    CHr-CH(OH)— COOH    o-Hydioxy  Propionic  Add 

The  isomeric  a/^Aa -hydroxy  acid  is  prepared  from  a-iodo  pnputk 
acid  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  beta-Sicid  is  prepared  from  the  kn- 
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iodo  compound.  The  reverse  reaction,  viz.,  the  conversion  of  the 
s/^Aa-hydroxy  acid  into  the  alpha-iodo  acid,  also  takes  place  though 
in  this  case  action  goes  further  and  the  unsubstituted  propionic  acid  is 
obtained  as  in  (8)  above.  Both  of  these  reactions  prove  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  CQmpound. 

+  AgOH 
CH3-CHI-COOH  ZZH         CH8-CH(0H)-C00H 

a -Iodo  propionic  acid  1     ttt  a-Hydrozy  propionic  acid 

The  synthesis  from  acet-aldehyde  also  proves  this  constitution. 
By  the  addition  of  hydrogen  cyanide  acet-aldehyde  yields  a  cyan 
bydrine  in  which  the  hydroxyl  and  cyanogen  groups  are  linked  to  the 
same  carbon.  This  cyan  hydrine,  like  glycol  cyan  hydrine,  being  an 
acid  nitrile,  yields  an  acid  on  hydrolysis.  The  acid,  so  obtained  is 
lactic  acid  which  therefore  must  be  an  a/^Aa-hydroxy  acid  containing 
three  carbon  atoms,  i.e.,  a-hydroxy  propionic  acid. 

H  H 


CH,-C  =  0  +   H-CN    >    CH3-C-CN  +  2H2O 

Acet-aldehyde 


OH 

Add  nitrile 

H 

CH3-C-COOH 

OH 

a-Hydrozy    propionic  acid 
Lactic  acid 

This  alpha-^cid  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  isomeric 
freto-acidy  hydraciylic  acid.  It  is  commonly  known  as  lactic  acid  and 
occurs  in  nature,  being  present  in  sour  milk  where  it  is  produced  by  the 
acid  fermentation  of  milk-sugar  due  to  bacterial  action.  Considering 
both  the  carboxyl  and  hydroxyl  as  substituting  groups  these  two  acids 
mav  be  considered  as  di-substituted  ethanes.  As  such  the  ^e/a-acid 
has  the  ethylene  or  symmetrical  structure  and  the  alpha-a.cid  has  the 
ethylidene  or  unsymmetrical  structure.  On  this  account  the  former  is 
sometimes  called  ethylene  lactic  acid  and  the  latter,  ethylidene  lactic 
acid.  The  names  are  not,  however,  good  as  the  fre/a-acid,  hydracrylic 
add,  is  in  no  sense  a  lactic  acid. 
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Reactions.  Anhydrides. — The  most  important  reaction  of  lactic 
acid  is  its  formation  of  anhydrides.  As  explained  previously  (p.  241) 
for  o/^/ra-hydroxy  acids  in  general,  the  anhydrides  formed  are  two. 
The  first,  known  as  lactic  acid  anhydridei  is  formed  by  the  loss  of  one 
molecule  of  water  from  two  molecules  of  the  acid.  The  second  is  a 
closed  ring  compound,  or  inner  anhydride,  and  is  known  as  lactide,  being 
analogous  to  gfycolide.  It  is  formed  by  the  loss  of  two  molecules  of 
water  from  two  molecules  of  the  acid  or  by  the  loss  of  one  more 
molecule  of  water  from  the  single  anhydride.  Lactic  add  anhydride, 
the  first  compound,  is  produced  by  heating  the  acid  to  130^—140**,  or 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  dry  air.  It  is  an  easily  soluble  amor- 
phous compound.  The  lactide  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  air  through 
lactic  acid  heated  to  150°.  It  is  an  almost  insoluble  crystalline  sub- 
stance melting  at  255**. 

CHs— CH— COOH         _H20        CHjr-CH COO(H)      _h/) 

(OH)        OH  6  (OH) 


(H)— O— OC— CH— CH,  OC— CH— CH, 

2  Moi.  lactic  acid  Lactic  acid  anhydiMe 

CH,— CH CO r 


O  O 


CO CH— CH, 

Lacttd* 

Pyro-racemic  Acid. — By  oxidation  lactic  acid  has  the  secondan 
alcohol  group  converted  into  a  carbonyl  group  yielding  a  ketone  add 
known  as  pyro-racemic  acid  (p.  253). 

CHa— CH(OH) -COOH     +     O       >        CHr-CO— COOH 

Lactic  add  Pyro-imceaic  acM 

When  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  lactic  acid  is  ^lit  into  actt- 
aldehyde  and  formic  acid.  The  reaction  resembles  the  reverse  of  the 
reaction  of  its  formation  from  acet-aldehyde  through  the  cyan  hydrioe. 

H  H 

I  II 

CH,— C— (COOH)        >        CHr-C  =  O   +    H— COOH 

Acet-aldehyde  Foraic  acid 


0(H) 

Lactic  add 
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By  bacterial  fermcuitation  the  calcium  salt  of  lactic  acid  is  decomposed 
into  salts  of  simpler  adds,  e.g.,  propionic,  butyric  and  valeric.  As  an 
uid  lactic  acid  yields  an  ethyl  ester  with  ethyl  alcohol  and  as  an  alcohol 
it  yields,  with  acetic  anhydride,  an  acetyl  derivative.  The  latter  com- 
pound results  from  the  putrefaction  of  muscular  tissue,  as  this  contains 
both  lactic  and  acetic  acid. 


CHr-CH(OH)— COO— CHfi 

Btiiyl  est«r  of  lactic  add 


CHr-CH(OOC— CH,)— COOH 

Acetyl  lactic  acid 


Stereo-isomerism. — In  addition,  however,  to  the  two  structurally 
isomeric  acids  which  we  have  been  considering,  one  being  an  alpha- 
hydroxy  acid,  the  other  a  beta-hyAiGxy  acid,  there  are  known  two  other 
iidds  of  the  same  composition  both  of  which  prove  to  be  a-hydrozy 
propioiiic  add.  Of  these  three  o/^/ra-acids  two  are  optically  active, 
one  being  dextro-  and  the  other  fev<?-rotatory.  The  third  is  optically 
inactive  but  resolvable  into  its  optical  components.  An  examination 
of  the  formula  of  a-hydroxy  propionic  acid  shows  that  it  contains  an 
asymmetric  carbon  atom. 

H 


CHjr-CH(OH)— COOH    or     CH^C— COOH 


-Hydroxy  pcopionic  acid 


or 


OH 

Lactic  add 


r 


«3 


<iH. 


Co  OH 


OH 


Inactive 

Lactic  acU 

CH5-CIKOH)-COOH 

Pig.  4. 
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The  existence  of  three  stereo-isomeric  lactic  acids  is  therefore  explained 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  three  stereo-isomers  in  the  case  of 
active  amyl  alcohol,  2-methyl  butanol-i  (p.  90}.  We  need  not  repeat 
the  discussion  of  stereo-isomerism  as  explained  by  the  van't  Ho£f-LeBel 
theory  of  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  i,e.j  the  tetra-hedral  theory. 
The  discussion  as  previously  given  for  the  amyl  alcohols,  applies  exactly 
in  the  present  case. 

Inactive  or  Fennentation  Lactic  Acid. — ^Lactic  add  was  discoveitil 
by  Scheele,  in  sour  milk,  in  1780.  The  souring  of  milk  is  caused  by 
this  formation  of  lactic  acid,  producing  the  result  known  as  curiting 
which  is  the  coagulation  of  the  milk  protein  casein.  The  lactic  add  is 
formed  by  the  bacterial  fermentation  of  the  milk  sugar  present  in  the 
milk  and  the  stereo-isomeric  variety  thus  formed  is  the  one  that  is 
optically  inactive.  Inactive  lactic  acid  is  thus  also  known  as  lactic  acid 
of  fermentation  or  simply  as  ordinary  lactic  acid.  It  may  also  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  certain  bacteria  upon  glucose  or  upon  cane 
sugar  and  by  the  action  of  alkalies  upon  substances  containing  sugar, 
especially  if  considerable  invert  sugar  is  present,  as  in  the  case  erf 
molasses.  Commercially  lactic  acid  is  made  from  the  whey  of  VBSk 
left  after  the  cheese  curd  has  been  removed.  This  whey  contains  aD 
of  the  milk  sugar  of  the  milk.  Also  the  molasses  left  after  the  greater 
part  of  the  milk  sugar  has  been  crystallized  out  is  used.  Other  com- 
mercial sources  of  lactic  acid  are  cane  sugar  and  glucose  sugar  that  has 
been  made  by  the  hydrolysis  of  starch.  In  all  of  these  cases  in  which 
sugar  is  fermented  lactic  acid  bacteria  are  added  in  the  form  of  sour 
milk,  putrid  cheese  or  pure  cultures.  Ordinary  lactic  acid  is  a  colorless 
thick  liquid  boiling  at  120°,  (12  mm.),  and  with  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.248.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  pure  as  it  always  contains  more  or 
less  anhydride.  The  purest  usually  obtained  is  about  80  per  cent  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.2 1.  The  chief  uses  of  lactic  acid  are  in 
medicine,  in  the  form  of  salts,  and  in  dyeing  and  tanning.  The  most 
common  salts  are  the  calcium,  zinc  and  iron  lactates. »  Like  other 
inactive  asymmetric  compounds  inactive  lactic  acid  may  be  split  into 
its  optical  components,  i.e,,  the  dextro  and  the  levo  lactic  acids.  The 
strychnine  salt  is  the  salt  used  for  this  splitting. 

Dextro  Lactic  Acid  or  Sarco-lactic  Add. — ^Dextro  lactic  acid  is 
found  in  muscular  tissue  and  on  this  account  it  is  known  as  sarco-bctic 
acid.    It  is  also  known  as  para-lactic  acid.    It  was  discovered  by  Lad^f 
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in  the  juices  of  flesh  and  is  present  in  meat  extracts.  It  is  found  norm- 
ally in  blood  and  in  urine.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  fermentation 
>f  the  sugars  previously  mentioned  by  the  action  of  specific  bacteria. 
[t  resembles  the  inactive  lactic  acid  in  all  of  its  properties  except  its 
>ptical  activity.  It  forms  anhydrides  less  easily  than  the  inactive  acid, 
[ts  zinc  salt  is  more  soluble  and  its  calcium  salt  less  soluble  than  the 
»ame  salts  of  the  inactive  acid.  An  interesting  fact  is  that  the  salts  of 
iextro  lactic  acid  are  levo  rotatory.  The  anhydride  is  also  levo  rotatory 
uid  by  heating  is  converted  into  the  anhydride  of  the  inactive  lactic  acid. 

Lrcvo  Lactic  Acid. — Levo  lactic  acid  was  first  obtained  by  the  fer- 
nentation  of  cane  sugar  by  specific  bacteria.  It  is  levo  rotatory  but, 
ike  the  dextro  acid,  the  rotation  of  its  salts  and  its  anhydride  is  reversed, 
>eing  dextro  rotatory.  The  levo  lactic  acid  and  also  the  dextro  acid 
nay  be  obtained  by  splitting  the  inactive  acid  into  its  optical  compo- 
lents  by  means  of  its  strychnine  salt. 

In  addition  to  being  present  in  sour  milk  lactic  acid  is  found  in 
rnsilagCy  in  sauer-kratU  and  in  various  liquids  and  tissues  of  the  human 
XKiy,  e.g.,  gastric  juice,  the  fermented  juice  of  muscle,  the  brain,  the 
>lood  and  the  urine.  In  most  of  its  occurrences  in  the  human  body  it 
s  the  dextro  lactic  acid  which  is  present.  In  these  cases  it  is  probably 
:he  result  of  the  fermentation  of  sugars.  The  occurrence  of  lactic  acid 
n  the  human  body  is  of  great  physiological  importance.  It  has  been 
'ound  that  it  is  connected  with  muscular  and  nervous  fatigue  and  with 
Jie  oxidation  of  glucose  in  the  cells.  In  connection  with  its  formation 
yy  the  fermentation  of  sugars  it  is  probable  that  it  is  an  intermediate 
>roduct  in  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugars. 

m.  ALDEHYDE  ACIDS  AND  KETONE  ACIDS 

This  group  of  mixed  substitution  products  embracing  compounds 
that  are  both  aldehyde  or  ketone  and  acid  in  character  are  directly  related 
to  the  mixed  alcohol  and  acid  compounds.  If  a  hydroxy  acid  contain- 
ing a  primary  alcohol  group  has  this  group  oxidized  the  first  product 
Mrill  be  an  alSehyde  acid.  Similarly  if  the  alcohol  group  is  a  secondary 
3ne  the  oxidation  product  will  be  a  ketone  acid. 

CH2OH— COOH  +  0        >       CHO— COOH 

Glycolic  acid  Glyoxyllc  acid 

{Primary)  Hydroxy  acid  Aldehyde  acid 

CH,— CHOH— CHr-COOH  +  O    >    CH,— CO— CHj— COOH 

^-Hydroxy  butyric  acid  Aceto  acetic  acid 

{Secondary)  Hydroxy  acid  Ketone  acid 
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GlyoxyUc  Acid      CH(OH)i— COOH     or     CHO— COOH 

This  acid  may  be  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  glycolicadd  asabo\'e 
but  better  from  di-brom  acetic  acid  by  the  action  of  water.  These 
reactions  are  analogous  to  the  preparation  of  acetic  aldehyde  br 
the  oxidation  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  by  the  action  of  water  upon  un* 
symmetrical  di-brom  ethane  (p.  115).  In  both  of  these  latter  case 
the  reaction  has  been  represented  as  taking  place  with  the  formatioo 
of  an  unstable  intermediate  product  containing  two  hydroxyl  groups 
linked  to  one  carbon  atom  which  by  loss  of  water  yields  the  aldehyde. 
In  glyoxylic  acid,  however,  we  have  evidence  that  this  intermediite 
product  is  the  stable  compound,  for  the  comp>osition  of  it  corresponds 
to  the  formula  HOOC— CHO.H,0  or  HCX)C— CH(OH)j.  It  is  im- 
possible to  drive  oS  this  extra  H2O  without  decomposing  the  coxnpouiuL 
It  will  be  recalled  also  that  in  chloral  hydrate  we  have  the  same  facts 
in  regard  to  the  composition  of  this  compound  though  in  this  case  the 
water  may  be  driven  off  leaving  a  stable  compound,  chloral.     Pladi^ 

m 

these  three  compounds,  viz.,  acet-aldehydei  chloral  hydrate  and  ffy^ 
oxylic  acid,  together  we  can  see  the  similarity  and  relation. 


CHs— CH2OH  +  O 

Ethyl  alcohol 


HOOC— CHjOH  +  O 

Glycolic  acid 


CHr-CH(OH), 

Di-hydroiy  compound 

(Unstable) 


CCls— CH(OH), 

Chloral  hydrate 
Di -hydroxy  compound 

(Stable) 


HOOC— CH(OH,) 


-HsO 


CHr-CHO 


-H/) 


(SlabU) 

CClr-CHO 

CUflfal 

(StabU) 


-H2O 


Di 


Glyoxylic  acid 
-hydroxy  compound 


HOOC— CHO 

GlToxylkadi 
Aldohydoaoi 

{VmaabU) 


(Stable) 

Now  in  both  glyoxylic  acid  and  chloral  hydrate  the  carbon  atom  hohiiog 
the  two  hydroxyl  groups  is  linked  to  a  strongly  negative  carbon  groBf, 
viz.,  (CCls — )  or  ( — COOH),  and  it  is  thought  that  this  condition^ 
stdbilUy  to  the  two  hydroxyl  groups  linked  to  one  carbon  atom.  We  shi3 
find  later  (p.  297)  in  the  case  of  mesozalic  add  that  the  same  condidos 
exists.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  while  the  evidence  is  not  absohitcir 
conclusive  yet  it  indicates  that  in  glyoxylic  acid  we  have  a  di-hydnoy 
compound  in  accordance  with  its  composition  and  the  composition  of  U5 
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salts.     Reactions  with  phenyl  hydrazine  and  hydroxyl  amine  indicate, 
however,  that  it  has  the  aldehyde  constitution. 

Fonnyl  Acetic  Acid       H— CO~CH,— COOH 

This  acid  may  be  considered  as  a  homologue  of  glyoxylic  acid  but  as 
it  is  really  a  ketone  acid  in  its  formation  and  reactions  it  will  be  men- 
tioned a  little  later. 

Glucuronic  Acid  or  Glycurdnic  Acid      CH(>-(CHOH)  r-COOH 

This  acid  is  a  six  carbon  tetra-hydroxy  aldehyde  acid  related  to  glu- 
cose sugar  and  will  be  mentioned  here  by  name  only. 

KETONE  ACIDS 

The  ketone  acids  are  a  much  more  important  group  than  the  alde- 
hyde acids  and  have  been  of  especial  value  in  synthetic  reactions. 
Though  they  are  quite  numerous  there  are  none  that  are  of  important 
natural  occurrence.  Our  present  study  will  involve  the  consideration 
in  detail  of  only  two  of  them  as  with  these  two  we  can  explain  their 
relationship  and  constitution  and  the  important  reactions  which  they 
undergo.  They  are  grouped  into  classes  depending  upon  the  position 
w^hich  the  ketone  carbonyl  group  occupies  in  relation  to  the  acid  carboxyl 
group,  i.e.,  they  are  designated  as  alpha-ketone  acids,  etc. 

Pyzo-ncemic  Add      CHr— CO—COOH.    Pyruvic  Add 

Sjfnthesis  from  Acetyl  Chloride. — ^As  can  be  readily  seen  this  is  the 
sinaplest  ketone  acid  that  is  possible  and  it  is  an  alpha-ketone  acid. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is  obtained  from  racemic  acid 
by  heat.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  165°.  Its  constitution  is  best  shown 
by  the  following  syntheses.  Acetyl  chloride  by  means  of  silver  cyanide 
yields  acetyl  cyanide  which  by  hydrolysis  gives  pyro-racemic  acid. 

CHa+CO-CCl+Ag)— CN ^AgCl+CHs— CO—CN+2H2O > 

Acc^  diloride  Acetyl  cyanide 

CHr-CO— COOH+NH, 

Pyro-racemic  acid 

Prom  a-a-Di-brom  Propionic  Acid. — Di-brom  propionic  acid  with 
both  bromine  atoms  in  the  alpha  position  yields  pyro-racemic  acid  by 
treatment  with  silver  oxide. 

CHa— CBr2— COOH  +  AgO    >    CHj— CO— COOH  +  2AgBr 

a-a-IM-lK'oai  profiloiilc  acid  Pyro-racemic  add 
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From  Lactic  Acid. — When  lactic  acid,  a-hydroxy  propionic  add,  is 
oxidized  pyro-racemic  acid  is  obtained  as  was  recently  stated  (p.  24^1 
Also  pyro-racemic  acid  may  be  reduced  to  lactic  acid. 

+0 
lactic  acid  CH8—CH(0H)—C00H    Z=I    CHj^CO-COOH 

+ H         Pyro-racemic  add 

Physiologically  pyruvic  acid  is  associated  with  lactic  acid  and  glucose  Id 
the  oxidation  of  the  latter  in  the  cells. 

From  Acetic  and  Formic  Acids. — ^A  fourth  method  of  synthesis  bom 
acetic  and  formic  acid  esters  will  be  explained  in  detail  in  connection 
with  the  next  acid.  All  of  these  syntheses  prove  the  constitution  of 
pyro-racemic  acid  as  an  alpha-ketone  acid  as  given.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  aceto  formic  acid  which  is  in  accord  with  the  fourth  method  of 
synthesis.  As  an  acid  it  forms  all  acid  derivatives  and  as  a  ketone  it 
undergoes  the  characteristic  ketone  reactions,  e,g.y  with  phenyl  hydra- 
zine and  hydroxyl  amine.  On  heating  to  150°  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  sealed  tube  it  loses  carbon  dioxide  and  yields  acet  aldehyde. 

CH3— C(>-(COO)H    >    CHs-CHO 

Pyro-racemic  acid  Acet -aldehyde 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of  methane  from  acetic 
acid  (p.  7). 

Aceto  Acetic  Acid       CHi— CO— CH,— COOH 

This  corresponds  to  pyro-racemic  acid  in  being  the  simplest  fa&- 
ketone  acid  possible.  While  it  is  known  in  the  free  state  as  an 
decomposed  hygroscopic  syrup  its  principal  form  is  as  the  eikyl 
CH8-CO-CH2-COOC2H6,  ethyl  aceto  acetate.  In  this  form  it  i* 
prepared  and  in  this  form  it  is  used  as  a  synthetic  reagent.  The  ester 
is  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  181°,  with  a  characteristic  fruity  odor. 

Preparation  of  Ethyl  Aceto  Acetate.— Ethyl  aceto  acetate  is  made 
by  the  action  of  metallic  sodium  upon  ethyl  acetate.  The  reactioo 
may  be  represented  in  its  simplest  form  as  follows: 

CH3-CO(OC2H6  +  H)-CH2-COOC2H6  +  Na    ^ 

Ethyl  acetate 

CH,-CO-CH,  — COOC,H»  +  CiH»ONa  +  H 

Ethyl  aceto  acetate 

While  this  reaction  represents  truly  the  beginning  and  end  products  h 
has  been  shown  by  Claisen  and  others  that  it  takes  place  in  several  steps 
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and  that  the  presence  of  sodium  etfaylate  is  essential.  A  little  alcohol 
present  in  the  ethyl  acetate  reacts  with  the  sodium  forming  sodium 
ethylate,but  if  the  ethyl  acetate  has  been  purified  so  that  it  is  free  from 
alcohol  then  the  reaction  does  not  proceed  except  at  higher  tempera- 
tures and  then  very  slowly.  The  sodium  ethylate  reacts  with  the 
ethyl  acetate  forming  an  addition  product  which  is  a  mixed  sodium  salt 
and  ethyl  ester  of  normal  or  tri-hydroxy  acetic  acid. 

O  OCjHfi 


CHa— C— OCHs    +    CsHfi-ONa 

Kthjl  acetate  Sodium  ethylate 


^    CH;,— C— OCjHs 


ONa 


This  is  analogous  to  the  relation  between  acids  and  the  so-called  normal 
acids  and  gives  support  to  the  idea  that  normal  carboxy  acids  are  tri- 
hydroxy  compounds. 


O 

II 
CH,— C— OH 

Acetic  acid 


OH 


+H,0 


— H,0 


CHr-C— OH 


OH 

Normal  ecetic  ecid 
Tri -hydroxy  ethene 


This  addition  product  formed  from  ethyl  acetate  and  sodium  ethylate 
now  reacts  with  a  second  molecule  of  ethyl  acetate  losing  two  molecules 
of  ethyl  alcohol  and  forming  the  sodium  salt  of  ethyl  aceto  acetate  which 
on  acidifying  yields  the  free  ester. 

The  ethyl  alcohol  formed  as  the  other  product  reacts  with  sodium 
yielding  more  sodium  ethylate  and  the  reaction  continues. 


(OC2H, 


H) 


CHa— C— (OC2H6  +  H)— CH— COOC2H6 

Ethyl  ecetate 


-  2CSH5OH 


ONa 

Additiott  product 

ONa 


CHr—C  =  CH— COOCiHs  +  HCl 

Sodivm  salt 
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OH 


CH,— C  =  CH— COOCH,     or      CH,— CO— CHy— COOC,H, 

Snol  formula  Ethyl  aceto  acetate  Keto  fommla 

This  reaction,  however,  yields  a  compound  containing  a  hydroxyl  ^yr^ 
instead  of  a  carbonyl  group  and  the  question  is  which  is  the  true  formula 
and  which  represents  the  constitution  of  aceto  acetic  ester?  The 
answer,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  that  both  are  right  for  we  have 
reactions  some  of  which  prove  one  and  some  the  other  constitution. 

Tautomerism. — This  brings  us  to  the  discussion  of  a  new  phenome- 
non known  as  tautomerism  which,  though  similar  to  isomerismy  is  yet 
distinct  from  it.  In  the  case  we  are  discussing  the  two  formulas  do 
not  represent  different  compounds  but  the  same  compound.  Under 
certain  conditions  with  certain  reagents  one  constitution^  holds  true, 
while  under  other  conditions  and  with  other  reagents,  the  other  formula 
represents  the  constitution.  The  fact  has  been  well  demonstrated  hy 
physical  chemical  study  that  both  forms  exist  at  the  same  time  in 
equilibrium.  This  condition  of  equilibrium  varies  and  may  be  affected 
by  reagents  so  that  by  changing  the  conditions  or  the  reagents  the 
amount  of  either  form  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  the  compound 
reacting  as  though  it  was  of  one  form  only.  This,  then,  is  wkut  is 
termed  tautomerism  and  the  two  forms  are  known  as  tautomeric  forms. 

Enol  and  Keto. — ^The  formula  containing  the  hydrozyl  groi^  is 
termed  the  enol  form  while  the  one  with  the  carbonyl  group  is  known 
as  the  keto  form. 

Ketone  Hydroljrsis. — The  reactions  of  ethyl  aceto  acetate  are  im- 
portant and  lead  to  the  extensive  use  of  the  compound  as  a  synthetic 
reagent.  With  water  in  the  presence  of  alkali  or  acid  two  distinctly 
different  hydrolyses  take  place.  When  boiled  with  dilute  alkali  or 
dilute  acid  hydrolysis  with  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  occurs  as  follows: 

H                OH     {dil.  alk.  or  acid) 
CH3— CO— CH2— I  COO— I  CjHfi  ► 

Ethyl  aceto  acetate  +  i  water  Kekmt  hydrolysis 

CHr-CO-CH,  +  CiH»OH  +  CDs 

Acetone  Alcohol 

The  product  is  acetone,  a  ketone,  and  this  decomposition  is  knows  as 
the  ketone  hydrolysis. 
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Add  Hydrotysis. — ^When  concentrated  alkali  or  alcoholic  alkali  is 
ased  the  hydrolysis  takes  place  differently. 

(Cone,  alkali) 


CHr-CO 
HO 


-CHr-COO 
— H  H 


— CHs         ► 

I^TT         Acid  hydrolysis 


Bthyl  aceto  acetate  +  2  water 

CHr-COOH  +  CHr-COOH  +  C2H,— OH 

Acetic  add  Alcohol 

The  product  here  is  an  acid  and  the  reaction  is  termed  the  acid  hydroly- 
sis. Both  of  these  hydrolyses  are  more  easily  explained  by  the  kelo 
constitution  for  the  ethyl  aceto  acetate. 

Sodium  Salt — The  most  characteristic  reactions  of  the  compound 
are  the  formation  of  a  sodium  salt  and  the  subsequent  reactions  of  this 
salt.  In  the  synthesis  from  ethyl  acetate  and  sodium  (sodium  ethylate) 
the  sodium  salt  is  the  form  in  which  the  compound  is  obtained  prior  to 
acidifying.  The  sodium  salt  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  free  ester 
by  treating  with  sodium  ethylate.  The  formation  of  such  a  metal 
salt  in  which  the  sodium  has  replaced  a  hydrogen  atom  seems  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  hydroxyl  group.  This  supports  the  hydroxy  or  enol 
form,  the  salt  being  CH,— C(ONa)  =  CH— COOCjHj.  The  reactions 
of  this  salt,  however,  seem  to  indicate  the  keio  form  as  the  true  con- 
stitution. The  formula  for  the  salt  in  this  form  is  CHs — CO — CHNa — 
COOCjHj.  Such  replacement  of  a  hydrogen  in  a  hydrocarbon  residue 
by  a  metal  is  not  usual  but  in  this  case  and  in  the  case  of  malonic  acid 
(p.  275),  when  a  methylene  group,  ( — CH2 — ),  is  linked  between  two  car- 
bonyl  groups,  the  hydrogens  take  on  acid  properties  and  are  replaceable  by 
meials,  e.g.,  sodium. 

Alkyl  Derivatives. — When  this  sodium  salt  reacts  with  an  alkyl 
halide  the  reaction  is  analogous  to  the  Wurtz  reaction,  the  sodium  is 
exchanged  for  the  alkyl  radical,  and  an  alkyl  derivative  of  the  ester  is 
obtained. 

CH,— CQ-CH— COOC2H5  +  I)— CH,        ► 


(Na) 

Sodinfli  aceto  acetate,  eater 

CH^CO— CH— COOCHs 
CHs 

Ethyl  ester  of  methyl  aceto 
acetic  acid 
17 
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Such  an  alkyl  derivative  may  then  yield  a  new  sodium  salt  and  the 
sodium  again  be  replaced  by  an  alkyl  radical  and  a  di-alkyl  derivative 
may  be  obtained. 

+  NaOCH, 
CHr-CO— CH— COOCHt       ► 


CH, 

Ethyl  ester  of  metliyl  aceto 
acetic  add 


Na  CHa 

I                        +1— CH,  I 

CHr-CO— C— COOCH,       '       CHr-CO— C— COOC,H, 


CHj  CHs 

Sodium  salt  '  Sthji  eeter  of  di-Bethyl  anis 

acetic  add 

As  the  alkyl  radical  may  be  varied  at  will  it  becomes  possible  to  intro- 
duce into  the  carbon  group  linked  between  the  two  carbonyl  groiqe 
any  one  or  any  two  radicals.  Also  the  sodium  salt  reacts  with  aci 
halides  by  which  it  becomes  possible  to  introduce  not  only  alk^  bat 
also  acyl  radicals. 

Aceto  Acetic  Ester  Syntheses, — ^These  alkyl  and  acyl  derivatives 
of  ethyl  aceto  acetate,  both  the  mono-  and  the  di-  derivatives,  raci 
now  on  hydrolysis  in  the  two  ways  given  above,  i.e.,  by  XhtkeUmekyin- 
lysis  or  the  acid  hydrolysis  and  we  may  thus  obtain  a  large  number  d 
ketones  and  acids  as  desired. 

Ketone  hydrolysis 
CHa  CH, 


I  +H— OH 

CHa— CO-C— COOC2H5 >       CHr-CO— CH  +   C2H5-OH 

-CO2 


CH3  CH, 

Di-methyl  aceto  acetic  ester  Methyl  iso-propyl  ketoo* 

R  R 


+H-OH 

CH,— CQ-C— COOCsH,       ►        CH,— CO— CH  +  CH^-OH 

-CO, 


R  R 

IK-alky|,d«ivative  Katoae 
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Acid  hydrolysis 


CH: 


+2H— OH 
CHr-CO— C— COOCjHs       ►       CHr-COOH  + 

+HsO  AeaUeacid 


CH, 


CH, 

Oi-metliyl  aceto  acetic  eater 


CH— COOH  +  C,Hr-OH 


R 

+2H— OH 


CH, 

lao-lmtyric  add 


CHr-CO— C— COOC,H» 


+H,0 


R 

Di-alkjl  doivative 


R 


CHr-COOH  +  CH— COOH  +  CHj— OH 

I 

I 

R 

Acida 

We  thus  see  what  a  variety  of  ketones  and  acids  are  possible  of 
synthesis  by  means  of  ethyl  aceto  acetate  as  not  only  the  open  chain 
compounds  which  we  are  stud3ang  but  cyclic  compounds  and  those 
containing  nitrogen  may  result.  Some  of  the  important  ones,  e.g,^ 
anti-pyrine  will  be  mentioned  later  (Part  II). 

Action  of  Hydrogen  and  of  Ammonia. — Another  reaction  of  aceto 
acetic  ester  should  be  mentioned.  When  hydrogen  (sodium  amalgam), 
ammonia  or  alkyl  primary  amines  react  with  aceto  acetic  ester,  crotonic 
acid  (p.  173)  CH« — CH= CH — COOH,  or  derivatives  of  it  are  obtained. 
The  fact  that  crotonic  acid  contains  a  double  bond  seems  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  double  bond  in  aceto  acetic  ester,  and  would  be  evi- 
dence for  the  enol  form. 

-H— OH 
CHr~C(OH)  =  CH— COOCHj  +  H— NHa        ^ 

Aceto  acetic  acid  eater 

CHr-C(NH,)  =  CH— COOC1H5 

Amino  crotonic  acid  eater 
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However,  the  reaction  may  be  written  also  with  the  kelo  form  as  foDows, 
in  the  case  of  the  action  of  hydrogen. 

CH,— CO— CH,— COOC2H6  +  H,        > 

Aceto  acetic  acid  ester 

-H— OH 
CHr-CH(OH)— CHr-COOCjHs > 

Hydroxy  butyric  acid 

CH,— CH = CH— COOCiH, 

Crotoaic  acid  eater 

Intermediate  addition  products  are  formed  in  both  cases  and  in  the 
last  reaction  the  compound  has  been  definitely  proven  to  be  /34iydroi7 
butyric  add. 

LcvuUnic  Acid      CHr-CO— €Hr-CHr-COOH 

We  need  simply  mention  briefly  the  simplest  representative  of  the 
gamma-k.^toTit  acids.  Levulinic  add  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  formed  by  the  decomposition,  with  boiling  dilute  acids,  of  fructDse 
sugar  which  is  also  known  as  levulose.  It  is  in  fact  a  characteristic 
product  of  similar  decompositions  of  hexose  sugars  or  higher  carbo- 
hydrates which  yield  hexoses.  The  constitution  as  a  ketone  add  as 
given  above  has  been  established.  It  may  also  be  termed  aceto  pro- 
pionic acid  and  is  isomeric  with  methyl  aceto  acetic  add  (p.  257).  It 
is  a  crystalline  solid,  soluble  in  water,  melting  at  33.5**  and  boiling  at 
250°.  We  shall  refer  to  this  compound  later  in  connection  with  the 
synthesis  of  rubber. 


IX.  POLY-ALDEHYDES,  POLY-KETONES  AND  POLY-CAR- 
BOXY  ACIDS 

A.  DI-ALDEHYDES  AND  DI-KETONES 

We  have  considered  poly-hydroxy  alcohols  and  then  mixed  com- 
pounds such  as  halogen  alcohols,  halogen  aldehydes,  halogen  acids, 
hydroxy  acids,  aldehyde  acids  and  ketone  acids.  We  have  also 
mentioned  but  deferred  the  discussion  of  aldehyde  akohols  and  ketone 
alcohols  and  also  of  amino  acids.  Our  next  large  group  will  be  the 
poljhcarboxy  acids  but  before  we  consider  them  we  should  take  up  the 
two  intermediate  classes  of  di-  or  poly-  compounds,  viz.,  those  containing 
two  aldehyde  or  two  ketone  groups,  t .e.,  the  di-aldehydes  and  di-ketones. 
There  is  also  one  more  group  of  mixed  compounds,  viz.,  the  aldehyde 
ketone  compounds  but  these  also  in  so  far  as  they  need  to  be  considered 
will  come  in  later  in  connection  with  the  carbohydrates. 

I.  DI-ALDEHYDES 
Glyozal      CHO— CHO 

The  simplest  di-aldehyde  possible  is  the  one  obtained  by  oxidizing 
ethyl  alcohol  or  acetic  aldehyde  with  nitric  acid. 

CHj— OH         +0        CHO        +0        CHO 


CH,  CH,  CHO 

Btliyl  alcohol  Acet-aldeliyde  Glyozal 

Di-aldehyde 

The  di-aldehyde  compound  is  known  as  glyoxal.  It  is  obtained  as  a 
colorless,  amorphous  solid  readily  soluble  in  water.  In  all  its  reactions 
it  possesses  the  properties  of  an  aldehyde  and  its  constitution  and  re- 
lationship are  as  represented  above. 

U.  Dl-KETONES 

The  di-keianes  are  similar  to  the  ketone  acids  in  being  classified 
according  to  the  relative  position  of  the  two  carbonyl  groups.  We 
have,  therefore,  alpha-,  beta-,  gamma-,  etc.,  di-ketones  as  follows. 

R — CO— CO— R  a-Di-ketones  or  1-2-Di-ketones 

R — CO— CH2— CO— R  /3-Di-ketones  or  1-3-Di-ketones 

R— CO— CHi— CHj- CO— R  7-Di-ketones  or  1-4-Di-ketones 
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I-2-DI-KET0NES    Di-acetyl    CHr-CO~€0— CH,. 

From  Aceto  Acetic  Ester. — The  simplest  di-ketone,  which  is  natu- 
rally an  a/^Aa-di-ketone,  is  CHj— CO— CO — CH»,  di-acetj^  It  is 
made  from  methyl  aceto  acetic  ester  by  an  interesting  reaction  involving 
the  ketone  hydrolysis.  When  aceto  acetic  ester  is  treated  in  the  hot 
with  dilute  alkali  the  ketone  hydrolysis  takes  place.  If,  however,  the 
treatment  is  in  the  cold,  hydrolysis  results  simply  in  the  formation  of 
the  potassium  salt. 

+  KOH 
CHr-CO— CH— CGOCjHs      ^ 


CH, 

Methyl  aceto  acetic  ester 


CHr-CO— CH— COOK    +    C,H(OH 


CH, 

Potagrium  salt  of 
methyl  aceto  acetic  acid 

When  this  salt  is  treated  with  nascent  nitrous  acid,  HO — ^NO,  the 
compound  is  first  converted  into  the  free  acid  which  loses  carbon  dioxide 
forming  a  ketone.  This  ketone  then  reacts  with  the  nitrous  acid  and 
the  oximino  group,  (  =  iV — OH),  becomes  linked  to  the  carbon  atom 
which  was  originally  linked  between  the  two  carbonyl  groups. 

+  acid                                                 .  — COs 
CH3— CO— CH— COOK >     CH,— CO— CH— (COO)H     


CH3  CHa 

Potassittm  salt  of  methyl  Methyl  aceto  acetic  acid 

aceto  acetic  acid 

CH,— CO-CH, 

I 
CH, 

CH,-CO— C(H,   +    0)N— OH    >    CHr-CO— C=N-OH 


CH,  •         CH, 

Methyl  etliyl  bo-nitroM  dsfHalive 

ketone 
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Iso-nitroso  and  Ozime  Compounds. — ^This  iso-nitroso  derivative  of 
the  tnono^ketane  (methyl  ethyl  ketone)  is  also  an  oxime  of  the  di-ketone 
(di-acetyl)  as  may  be  shown  by  the  following  relationships. 

CH3  CHa 

1                                                            I               (rearrange- 
CHr-CO-CH(H  +H0)— NO >  CH3— CO— CH— NO      > 

MeCh^  ethyl  Nitroeo  methyl  ment) 

ketone  ethyl  ketone 

CH,  CH, 

I  +H,0  I 

CHr-CO-C = N— OH         ZH         CHr-CO— C(0  +  H,)N— OH 

Jbo-altroso  rr  r\  Di-ncetyl  Hydroxy! 

mothyl  othjrl  ketone  Xls^  amine 


Ozime  of  di-«cetyl 

This  rearrangement  of  nUroso  derivatives  into  iso-nUroso  derivatives 
or  oximes  is  of  especial  importance  in  connection  with  the  benzene 
compounds  and  a  group  of  nUroso  dyes.  The  oxime  yields  the  di- 
ketone  when  hydrolyzed  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  above. 
Di-acetyly  being  a  di-ketone,  reacts  in  all  respects  as  a  di-carbonyl  com- 
pound especially  in  yielding  both  the  mono-oxime  as  above  and  also  a 
di-axime. 

1-3-DI-KETONES    Acetyl  Acetone   CHr--CO— CHi— CO— CHt 

The  fre/a-di-ketones  are  very  similar  to  the  ie/a-ketone  acids  both 
in  their  formation  and  reactions. 

Eram  Ethyl  Acetate. — ^The  simplest  member  of  this  group  is  CHj — 
CO — CH2 — CO — CH»  which  is  plainly  acetyl  acetone.  It  is  best  made 
by  a  reaction  exactly  analogous  to  the  one  used  in  preparing  aceto 
acetic  ester.  In  making  the  latter  ethy  1  acetate  is  condensed  with  itself 
by  means  of  sodium  and  ethyl  alcohol  (sodium  ethylate)  as  described 
already  (p.  254).  If  instead  of  condensing  with  another  molecule  of 
itself  ethyl  acetate  condenses  with  acetone  we  obtain  acetyl  acetone, 
as   follows: 

CHr--C0(0C,H5  +  H)CHr-CO— CH,    > 

Bthyl  acetate  Acetone 

CHr-CO-CHr-CO— CH, 

Acetyl  acetone 

By  usingjany  other  methyl  alkyl  mono-ketone  other  6e/a-di-ketones 
may  be  obtained. 
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In  these  6eto-di-ketones  we  have  the  same  condition  of  the  linkage 
of  a  methylene  group ^  ( — CHj — ) ,  between  two  carbonyl  groups  as  we  had 
in  the  case  of  aceto  acetic  acid.  The  hydrogen  atoms  of  this  methylene 
group  like  the  similar  ones  in  aceto  acetic  ester  are  replaceable  by 
metals,  (sodium),  and  through  these  sodium  compounds  new  alkyl  or 
acyl  radicals  may  be  introduced.  By  boiling  with  alkalies  the  bets- 
di-ketones  undergo  a  mixed  acid  and  ketone  hydrolysis  and  there  is 
obtained  both  an  acid  and  ketone. 

HOJ— H                          (alkali) 
CH,— CO— CH,— CO— CH,    > 

^-Di-ketone  +  Water 

CH,— COOK  +  CHr-CO— CH, 

Add  (salt) 


B.  POLY-CARBOXY  ACIDS 
L  SATURATED  DI-BASIC  ACIDS 

Corresponding  to  the  poly-hydroxy  or  poly-acid  alcohols  arc  the 
poly-carboxy  or  poly-basic  acids.  The  simplest  of  these  poly-basic 
acids  are  those  containing  two  carboxyl  groups.  Such  compounds 
contain  two  acid  hydrogens  and  are  thus  di-basic^  exactly  analogous 
to  the  di-basic  inorganic  acids,  e.g,^  sulphuric  acid,  HO — SOa — OH. 

OxaUc  Add      HOOC— COOH 

Synthesis  from  Cyanogen. — ^The  simplest  di-basic  acid  known  is 
the  common  substance  oxalic  acid.  Its  composition  corresponds  to 
the  formula  HSC2O4.  The  compound  is  definitely  di-basic  so  that  it 
must  contain  two  acid  hydrogens,  «.«.,  two  carboxyl  groups.  As  two 
carboxyl  groups  alone  correspond  to  the  formula  given  this  wouM 
indicate  that  the  constitution  must  be  that  of  two  carboxyl  groins 
linked  together,  i,e.y  HOOC — COOH.  This  constitution  is  also  proven 
by  its  synthesis  from  cyanogen.  Cyanogen  has  previously  been  men- 
tioned as  an  example  of  a  radical  which  exists  as  such.  It  is  prepared 
from  mercuric  cyanide  by  heating,  the  reaction  being  exactly  analogous 
to  that  of  the  formation  of  oxygen  from  mercuric  oxide  by  heat  Cy- 
anogen is  thus  analogous  to  molecular  oxygen  and  is  represented  as 
(NC — CN).    The  two  reactions  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

2HgO     +     heat    ►    2Hg  +  O2  or  O  =  O 

Mercuric  oxide  Molecular  ozyc«a 

Hg(CN),  +  heat    >    Hg  +  (CN),   or   N=C— C»N 

Marcoric  cjanid.  MUMotar  cjamatm 
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Hydroljrsis  of  Cyanogen. — Organic  compounds  containing  this 
cyanogen  group,  ( — CN),  yield  acids  on  hydrolysis,  hence  they  are 
called  acid  nitrites  (p.  69).  In  this  hydrolysis  the  cyanogen  group, 
( — CN),  is  converted  into  the  carboxyl  group ^  ( — COOH),  and  am- 
monia, NHj  (p.  68).  The  hydrolysis  of  cyanogen  gas  would  there- 
fore yield  di-carboxyl,  as  follows: 

CN  +  2H2O  COOH    +    NHa  COONH4 


-> 


CN  +  2H,0  COOH    -t-    NH,  COONH4 

BOgMi  Oxalic  acid  Ammonium  oxalate 

(.Di'Carboxyl) 

As  oxalic  acid  is  the  product  obtained  by  this  hydrolysis  it  must 
have  the  constitution  as  represented,  i.e.,  it  is  di-carhoxyL  In  fact, 
when  cyanogen  is  hydrolyzed  ammonium  oxalate  is  obtained  which, 
of  course,  results  from  the  combination  of  the  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia 
as  first  formed. 

From  GlycoL — A  second  synthesis  which  proves  the  constitution 
of  oxalic  acid  is  that  from  efliylene  glycol,  HO--CH2 — CH2 — OH.  On 
the  complete  oxidation  of  glycol  with  nitric  acid  oxalic  acid  is  obtained. 
This  is  plainly  the  oxidation  of  each  of  the  primary  alcohol  groups  to 
carboxyl,  and  may  be  represented  as  follows, 

CHr~OH  COOH 

I  +      2O2    >      I  +     2H2O 

CHr-OH  COOH 

BUiylene  (lyco!  Oxalic  acid 

From  Hexa-chlor  Ethane. — It  may  also  be  prepared  by  oxidizing  a 
derivative  of  ethane,  viz.,  hexa-chlor  ethane,  CCU,  with  potassium 
hydroxide.  This  reaction  may  be  considered  as  yielding  the  complete 
oxidation  product  of  ethane  by  the  replacement  of  the  six  chlorine  atoms 
by  six  hydroxyl  groups.  This  then  loses  water,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
compounds  which  contain  more  than  one  hydroxy  1  group  linked  to 
one  carbon  atom,  and  di-carboxyl,  or  oxalic  acid  results,  as  follows, 

Cl  (OH) 


CI— C— CI  +  3K— OH  (H)O-C— OH  _  jHsO  ^ = C— OH 


Cl— C— CI  +  3K— OH  (H)0— C— OH  0=C— OH 

Oxalic  acid 


CI  (OH) 

H«xa-cktor 
atkaoo 
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Oxidation  Products  of  Ethane  — Oxalic  acid  is  thus  the  simplest  di- 
carboxy  acid  possible.  It  may  be  considered  as  derived  from  ethane 
by  the  oxidation  of  both  methyl  groups  to  primary  alcohol,  aldehyde, 
and  carboxyl  groups  successively.  The  entire  series  of  oxidation 
relationships,  including  all  of  the  intermediate  compounds  which  we 
have  already  discussed,  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


CH, 


CH, 

Ethane 


CH,OH 


CH, 

Ethyl  alcohol 


CHrf)H 


CH^H 

Glycol 


1 


1 


CHO 


CHO 


CH,  CHiOH 

Acetic  aldehyde        GlycoUc  aldehyde 


1 


1 


COOH 


COOH 


CH, 

Acetic  add 


CHjOH 

Glycolic  acid 


CHO 
CHO 

Glyozal 

1 

COOH 


COOH 


CHO 

Glyoiylic  add 


COOH 

Oiallcacid 


As  each  poly-hydroxy  alcohol  must  have  as  many  carbon  groups  as 
it  has  hydroxyls,  so  also,  a  poly-basic  acid  must  have  at  least  as  many 
carbon  groups  as  it  has  carboxyls  and  the  simplest  di-basic  acid  must 
be  derived  from  the  two  carbon  hydrocarbon. 

Relation  to  Formic  Acid. — The  relation  of  oxalic  acid  to  fomiic 
acid  is  shown  by  a  series  of  important  reactions.  It  will  be  recalled^ 
(p.  134),  that  formic  acid  may  be  made  by  rapidly  heating  oxalic  add, 
or  by  heating  oxalic  acid  in  glycerol.  The  reaction  taking  place  is, 
in  effect,  simply  the  loss  of  carbon  di-oxide,  as  follows, 


H(OOC)— COOH 

Oxalic  acid 


H— COOH   +    CO, 

Formic  add 


With  glycerol  the  reaction  takes  place  more  easily  and  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature, thus  preventing  the  further  breaking  down  of  the  formic  acid. 
This  is  due  to  the  intermediate  formation  of  an  ester  of  glycerol  and 
formic  acid.    This  ester  is  then  hydrolyzed  by  the  action  of  the  water. 
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w^hich  is  present  as  water  of  crystallization  of  the  hydrous  oxalic  add, 
and  the  formic  add  is  set  free. 

CH,— (OH  +  H)OOC— H  CHr-(OOC— H  +  H)— OH 

I  I 


^  CH— OH 


I 


Formic 

CH,— OH 


add 


Glycerol  Glyceryl 

fMvuite 


CH,— OH 


CH— OH    +    H— COOH 

Formic  acid 


CH,— OH 

Glycerol 

In  this  way  the  glycerol  acts  as  a  carrier  of  the  formic  acid  and  is  used 
over  and  over  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  ether.  As  formic  acid  breaks  down  by  heating,  and  yields  car- 
bon monoxide  and  water,  and  oxalic  acid,  by  similar  treatment  yields 
formic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide  we  may  represent  the  complete  breaking 
down  of  oxalic  acid  as  follows, 

COOH  H 

.    >    CO2     +       I  >    CO  +  HjO 


COOH  COOH 

Oxalic  acid  Formic  add 

Therefore  the  final  products  of  the  decomposition  of  oxalic  acid  by  heat 
axe,  carbon  di-ozidey  carbon  mon-oxide  and  water.  It  will  be  recalled 
that,  in  elementary  chemistry,  the  method  of  preparing  carbon  mon- 
oxide is  by  heating  oxalic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  gaseous  prod- 
ucts are  passed  through  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  to  absorb 
the  carbon  di-oxide,  and  the  resulting  gas  is  pure  carbon  mon-oxide. 
Reduction  of  Carbon  Di-oxide. — This  whole  series  of  reactions 
shows  us  the  relation  that  exists  between  carbon  and  its  oxidation  prod- 
ucts, carbon  monoxide  CO,  and  carbon  dioxide,  CO2.  It  has  already 
been  shown,  that  a  general  method  for  the  preparation  of  mono-basic 
acids  is  by  the  action  of  carbon  di-oxide  upon  the  metallic  alkyl  com- 
pounds, as  follows, 

R— Na    +    CO,    >    R— COOH 

Sodiam  alkyl  Mono  basic  acid 
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If  hydrogen  alone  is  used  the  product  is  formic  acid, 

H— H     +      CO,    >    H— COOH 

Formic  acid 

Now,  sodium  oxalate  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  carbon  di-oxide 
upon  sodium,  at  360°, 

Na— Na    +    2CO2    >    NaOOC— COONa 

Sodium  oxalate 

In  this  last  reaction,  it  will  be  observed,  twice  as  much  carbon  di-oxide 
is  used  as  in  the  preceding  reaction  in  the  formation  of  formic  add 
from  carbon  di-oxide.  Now,  carbon  mon-oxide  and  carbon  are  the 
reduction  products  of  carbon  di-oxide,  and  in  the  light  of  all  of  the 
reactions  which  we  have  just  considered,  we  may  represent  the  /A00- 
retical  stages  in  the  reduction  of  carbon  di-oxide^  as  follows, 

2C0j  +   Hj  ►  HOOC— COOH  OxaHc  acid 

2CO2  +  2H2  >  2H— COOH        Formic  add 

2CO2  +  4H2  >  2C  +  4H2O        Carbon  +  water 

2CO2  +  8H2  -— >  2CH4  +  4H2O  Methane  +  water 

Or,  as  follows, 

CO2  +H2  COOH  heat  CO2     +h,         H-COOH 

►  I  ►  +       — —  \  +H, 

CO2  COOH  H— COOH ^  H2O  +  CO 

Carboa  Oxalic  Formic  acid  heat 

di-ozide  acid 


+2H, 

H^     +     C     +     •    CH4 

Carbon 


Thus,  carbon  monoxide,  oxalic  add  and  formic  add  are  inUrmtdiaU 

products  in  the  reduction  of  carbon  di-oxide  to  elemental  carbon.  If  the 
reduction  is  continued  beyond  the  stage  of  free  carbon  we  shall  obtain 
the  hydrocarbons  which  stand  at  the  other  extreme  to  carbon  di-oxide, 
in  respect  to  the  element  carbon.  The  hydrocarbons  are  thus  the  re- 
duction product  and  carbon  dioxide  the  oxidation  product  of  carboo. 
In  other  words  the  final  reduction  products  of  carbon  dioxide  are  hydro- 
carbons and  vice-versa  the  final  oxidation  product  of  hydrocarbons  is 
carbon  dioxide. 

(CO,  H— COOH,  HOOC— COOH) 

CH4    < C     >    CO, 

2?bJS    Reduction  ^•''^"  Oxidation  2SS 
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This  relationship  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  both  formic  acid 
and  oxalic  acid  are  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  many  organic  substances, 
e.g.,  wood,  starch,  sugar  and  alcohols,  which  are  themselves,  as  has  been 
explained  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  oxidation  products  of  the  hydrocarbons. 
Thus  oxalic  acid  and  formic  acid  stand  close  to  carbon  di-oxide,  the 
final  oxidation  product  of  carbon,  while  the  alcohols,  sugar,  starch 
and  similar  oxygen-containing  organic  substances,  stand  farther  away 
from  carbon  di-oxide  and  closer  to  the  hydro-carbons  of  which  they  are 
oxidation  products.  This  whole  oxidation  and  reduction  relationship 
of  the  element  carbon  is  involved  in  the  complicated  bio-chemical  reactions 
thai  occur  in  living  plants  and  animals.  It  will  be  somewhat  clearer 
when  we  have  studied  the  proteins  and  carbohydrates  but  the  study  of 
the  function  and  properties  of  living  cells  and  the  associated  catalytic 
action  of  enzymes  is  necessary  for  anything  like  a  full  understanding. 

Commercial  Preparation. — The  commercial  method  for  preparing 
oxalic  acid,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  was  by  the  oxidation  of  sawdust 
or  sugar.  In  practice  sawdust  was  oxidized  by  heating  it  with  fused 
alkali  by  which  process  the  alkali  salt  of  oxalic  acid  was  obtained. 
When  sugar,  or  similar  organic  substances,  like  cellulose,  are  oxidized 
the  reaction  may  be  illustrated  by  the  oxidation  of  the  hexa-hydroxy 
hexane.  ormannitol,  as  follows: 

CHjOH— (CH0H)4— CH2OH+O >  COOH— COOH+CO2+H2O 

Mamiltol  OzAlic  add 

The  two  primary  alcohol  groups,  viz.,  the  two  end  carbon  groups, 
become  oxidized  to  carboxyl.  The  intermediate  secondary  alcohol 
groups  become  completely  oxidized  to  carbon  di-oxide  and  water  and  are 
thus  destroyed  so  that  the  two  end  groups  yielding  the  two  carboxyls 
become  directly  linked  as  oxalic  acid.  As  the  end  carbon  groups  are 
the  only  ones  capable  of  existence  as  primary  alcohol  groups  and  there- 
fore able  to  yield  carboxyl  on  oxidation,  the  reaction  as  above  written 
is  in  accordance  with  both  the  facts  and  the  possibilities. 

Goldschmidt  Process. — While  this  oxidation  of  organic  substances 
was  formerly  the  commercial  method  of  preparing  oxalic  acid  it  has 
now  been  replaced  by  another  process  known  as  the  Goldschmidt 
Process.  This  process  rests  upon  the  reaction,  previously  described, 
(p.  267),  by  which  oxalic  acid  decomf)oscs  into  formic  acid  and  carbon 
di-oxide.    When,  however,  formic  acid,  or  better  one  of  its  salts,  is 
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heated  to  400°  hydrogen  is  split  off  and  practically  the  reverse  of  tke 
above  reaction  occurs  with  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  as-  follows: 

heat 
NaOOC— (H    +    H)— COONa    >    NaOOC— COONa    +    H, 

Sodium  formate  Sodium  osmlate 

In  the  process  as  commercially  carried  out,  the  formic  acid  is  first 
prepared  from  carbon  mon-ozide  and  sodium  hydroxide  (p,  134)- 

HO— Na     +      CO        >"     H— COONa 

Sodium  Ponuic  add 

hydroidde  iSall) 

This  is  accomplished  by  adding  sodium  hydroxide  to  heated  coke 
and  then  passing  over  it  a  current  of  hot  carbon  mon-oxide.  Also, 
instead  of  decomposing  the  formate  at  400^  it  may  be  decomposed  in 
the  same  way  by  heating  to  a  lower  temperature  in  sulphuric  or  phos- 
phoric acid.  Thus  the  simplest  acids,  in  both  the  mono-basic  and  the 
di-basic  series  are  each  made  from  carbon  mon-oxide  and  an  alkali 
involving  the  reactions  that  have  just  been  discussed  and  which  show 
the  relation  which  exists  between  the  oxides  of  carbon  and  the  two 
acids  formic  and  oxalic. 

Properties  of  Oxalic  Acid. — Oxalic  acid  has  been  known  from  early 
times  as  the  acid  potassium  and  acid  calcium  salts  in  which  form  it  is 
present  in  sorrel,  or  oxalis,  and  in  other  plants,  especially  rhubarb. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  CaUadium  and  in  the  Jack  in  the  Pulpii,  the  cal- 
cium salt  is  present  in  crystalline  form  and  gives  to  the  plant  a  sharp 
prickly  taste.  Oxalic  acid  crystallizes  from  water  in  beautiful  color-. 
less  mono-clinic  prisms  which  are  often  of  considerable  length.  The 
crystals  contain  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  which  are 
lost  at  105^.  The  anhydrous  acid  melts  at  189°  and  can  be  partially 
sublimed  without  decomposition.  Its  decomposition  by  heat,  into 
formic  acid  has  already  been  discussed.  It  is  soluble  in  about  12  parts 
of  water.  It  is  a  poison,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  its  poisonous 
action  is  due  to  its  breaking  down  and  yielding  carbon  mon-oxide. 
With  nitric  acid  oxalic  acid  is  slowly  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide  but 
with  potassium  permanganate,  in  acid  solutions,  it  is  very  easily 
oxidized.  This  last  reaction  is  the  basis  of  the  use  of  oxalic  acid  and  its 
salts  in  volimietric  analysis.  The  salts  of  oxalic  acid  are  used  as 
mordants  in  dyeing.  The  iron  salts,  because  of  their  strong  reduciQg 
properties,  are  used  as  photographic  developers. 
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DerivatiTes  of  Oxalic  Add 

Salts. — Oxalic  acid  forms  two  series  of  salts,  due  to  its  di-basic 
character,  i,e.,  the  presence  of  two  carboxyl  groups.  These  are  the 
acid  salts  and  the  neutral  salts. 

Add  Potasshun  Oxalate,  KOOC— COOH.— This  salt  is  the  form 
in  which  oxalic  acid  occurs  in  sorrel.  When  obtained  from  this  source, 
however,  the  acid  salt  combines  with  a  molecule  of  free  acid  forming 
crystals  with  two  molecules  of  water,  viz. 

Potasshim  Tetrozalate,  KOOC— COOH  •  HOOC— COOH  •  2H2O.— 
This  salt  is  also  known  commercially  as  salt  of  sorrel.  The  salts  of 
oxalic  acid  with  the  alkali  metals  are  more  soluble  in  water  than  the 
free  acid  itself.  Both  the  salts  and  the  free  acid  dissolve  iron  rust  and 
iron  inks  and  are  often  used  for  the  purpose  of  removing  such  substances 
from  cloth. 

Esters,  Acid  Chlorides,  Acid  Amides. — ^Just  as  oxalic  acid,  because 
of  its  di-basic  character,  forms  two  series  of  salts,  it  also  forms  two 
series  of  the  other  acid  derivatives,  viz.,  esters,  acid  chlorides  and  acid 
amides. 


COOH 


COOH 

Oxalic  Add 

COOH 


COOH 

Osdicadd 

COOH 


COOH 

Onllcadd 


COOCH, 


COOH 
Bthjl  oxalic  add 

CO-Cl 


COOH 

OxaUc  add  chloride 

CO-NH, 


COOH 

Oxamic  add 


COOCHs 


COOC»H» 

Di-ethyl  oxalate 

CO-Cl 
CO— CI 

Oxalyl  chloride 

CO— NH, 


CO— NH, 

Oxamide 


The  di-etkyl  ester  of  oxalic  acid  is  easily  prepared  by  heating  anhy- 
drous oxalic  acid  with  absolute  alcohol, 

HOOC— COOH  +  2CiH60H    >     CsHsOOC— COOCaHs  +  2H2O 

OxaUc  add  Bthyl  alcohol  Di-ethyl  oxalate 

Di-ethyl  oxalate  is  a  liquid  with  a  characteristic  odor  and  which 
boils  at  I86^  Ethyl  oxalic  acid,  HOOC— COOCjHs,  is  a  liquid  which 
boils  at  1 1 7^  under  15  mm.  pressure. 
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The  acid  chlorides  of  oxalic  acid  can  not  be  prepared  by  the  direct 
action  of  phosphorus  penta-chloride  on  the  acid  but  by  its  action  upon 
the  esters, 

HOOC— COOCsHfi+PClfi >  HOOC— CO— Cl+CHfi— Cl+POCl, 

Ethyl  oxalic  acid  Oxalic  acid  chloride 

C,H,OOC— COOCH,  +  2PCU       * 

iM-rthTi  oxatat.  cJ-OC— CO— CI  +  2C,H»— CI  +  aPOa 

Ozaljl  chloride 

The  amides  of  oxalic  acid  are  also  best  prepared  by  the  action  d 
ammonia  not  upon  the  acid  itself  or  the  acid  chloride  but  upon  the 
esters. 

HOOC— C0(0C8Hs  +  H)NH2  >  HOOC— CO— NH,  +  C»HtOH 

BUiyt  oxalic  add  Oxamlc  add 

C2H60)OC— CO(OC»H,  +  2H)NH,       ► 

Di-otfcTi  oitut.  H,N— OC— CO— NH,  +  2C,Hr-0H 

Oxamide 

The  preparation  of  oxamide  is  easily  accomplished  in  the  laboratory. 
On  heating  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  with  absolute  alcohol  and  then  dis- 
tilling di-ethyl  oxalate  is  obtained.  On  adding  concentrated  ammonium 
hydroxide  to  this  the  oxamide  is  thrown  down  at  once  as  an  abundant 
white  precipitate. 

Another  reaction  by  which  both  oxamic  acid  and  oxamide  may  be 
prepared  is  by  heating  the  ammonium  salt  of  oxalic  acid.  The  reacti(» 
takes  place  in  two  steps.  First,  by  the  loss  of  one  molectde  ofvaUr^  tlif 
ammonium  salt  of  oxamic  acid  is  formed.  Second,  by  the  loss  of  anoiktr 
molecule  of  water,  this  is  converted  into  oxamide,  as  follows: 

COONH4         ^HaO      CO— NH2    ^H,0       CO-NH, 


COONH4  COONH4  CO— NH, 

Ammonium  oxalate  Ammonium  oxamate  Oxamide 

The  final  products  obtained  on  heating  ammonium  oxalate  ait 
CO2,  CO,  NHs,  (CN)2,  HCN,  and  oxamide. 

This  reKition  between  the  ammonium  salt  of  an  acid  and  the  amide 
of  the  acid  has  been  previously  discussed  (p.  145).    The  amides  d 
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oxalic  acid  yield  methyl  substitution  products  in  which  the  substitution 
is  in  the  amino  group. 

CO-NHs  CO— N(CH,)2        CO— NH2  CO— NH(CH,) 


COOH  COOH  CO— NH2  CO— NH(CH,) 

Oxunic  add  Di-metliyl  oxamic  add  Ozamide  Di-metlijrl  oxamide 

Oxalic  acid  does  not  form  an  anhydride  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to 

the  space  relations  of  the  two  hydroxyl  groups. 

Malooic  Add     HOOC— CHz— COOH,    Propan-dl-oic  Acid 
Relation  to  Propane. — As  oxalic  acid,  the  simplest  di-basic  acid  is 
derived  from  ethane  the  next  higher  member  of  the  series  should  be 
derived  from  propane,  CsHg. 

CHr-CHr-CHs        V        CHjOH— CH2— CH2OH        ---► 

Propane  i-3-Pro|Miii-dl-ol 

HOOC— CH,— COOH 

Malonic  add 
Pro]MUi-di-oic  add 

This  acid  is  known  as  malonic  acid  and  its  systematic  name,  indicat- 
ing its  relation  to  propane,  is  propan-di-oic  acid.  As  it  may  also  be 
derived  from  methane  by  the  substitution  of  two  carboxyl  groups,  it 
is  also  known  as  methane  di-carboxylic  acid.  It  may  similarly  be 
regarded  as  a  mono-carboxyl  substituted  acetic  acid.  . 

Relation  to  Methane  and  Acetic  Acid. — The  two  syntheses  of  mal- 
onic acid  which  prove  its  constitution  also  show  its  relation  to  methane 
and  to  acetic  acid  as  indicated  above.  Di-cyano  metbanOi  which  is 
made  from  di-chlor  methane  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide,  yields 
malonic  acid  on  hydrolysis  and,  on  that  account  is  also  known  as 
malonic  nitrile. 

CD— CHy-(Cl  +  2K)— CN    >    NC— CH2— CN  +  4H,0     > 

Di-chlor  methane  Malonic  nitrile 

Di-cyeno  methane 

HOOC— CH,— COOH  +  2NH, 

Malonic  acid 
Di-carboxy  methane 

In  a  simOkr  way  mono-chlor  acetic  acid  (p.  234)  by  means  of 
potassium  cyanide  yields  mono-cyanogen  acetic  acid  and  this  on 
hydrolysis  yields  malonic  acid,  as  follows: 

CHj— COOH        >        CI— CH2— COOH        > 

Acetic  add  Mono-chlor  acetic  acid 

NC— CH,— COOH        ►        HOOC— CH,— COOH 

Mono-cyano  acetic  acid  Malonic  acid 

18 
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In  a  reverse  way  both  acetic  acid  and  methane  may  be  obtained 
when  malonic  acid  is  heated  just  above  its  melting  point,  140^-150'. 
It  loses  one  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  and  yields  acetic  acid  which 
then  by  loss  of  a  second  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  yields  methane. 

-CO2                                 -CO, 
H(OOC)— CH,— COOH       ►        CHr-COOH       ►       CHi 

Maloalc  acid  Acetic  acid 


Thus  the  constitution  of  malonic  acid  is  fully  established  as  di- 
carbozy  methane  or  mono-carbozy  acetic  acid,  in  accordance  with  the 
formula  as  given.  It  is  really  the  first  member  of  the  homologotts 
series  of  dicarboxy  caids  as  it  is  the  first  one  that  contains  a  carbon- 
hydrogen  group,  ( — CH2 — ),  just  as  acetic  acid  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  member  of  the  homologous  series  of  mono-carboxy  adds. 
Formic  acid  and  oxalic  acid,  neither  of  which  contain  a  carbon-hydrogen 
group,  may  be  considered  as  standing  outside  of  the  truly  homologous 
series,  though,  of  course,  they  are  the  simplest  representatives  of  the 
mono-  and  di-  basic  acids. 

Homologues. — By  substituting  methyl  or  higher  alkyl  radicals  into 
the  group  ( — CH2 — )  of  malonic  add  we  obtain  a  series  of  homologous 
di-basic  acids  just  as  the  homologous  series  of  mono-basic  adds  are 
formed  from  acetic  acid.  Malonic  acid  is  a  solid  crystallizing  in  tri- 
clinic  plates  which  melt  at  132°.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol 
It  occurs  in  nature  in  sugar  beets  from  which  source  it  is  obtained  from 
the  incrustation  formed  on  the  evaporating  pans  when  beet  sugar  is 

made. 

Reactions. — ^An  important  reaction  of  malonic  add  is  one  that  takes 
place  when  it  is  heated  with  strong  dehydrating  agents,  e,g.,  phosphorus 
pent-oxide,  P2O6.  Two  molecules  of  water  are  lost  and  carbon  sub- 
oxide, C8O2,  is  formed,  as  follows: 

CO(OH)  C  =  O 

I                   .-2H2O         II 
C(H)(H)  »  C 


CO(OH)  C  =  O 

Malonic  acid  Carbon  sob-ozlde 


Malonic  Acid  Syntheses. — Malonic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant synthetic  compounds  in  organic  chemistry  as  it  yidds  derivatives 
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that  are  very  reactive.  The  derivatives  which  are  most  important 
uid  which  lend  themselves  to  synthetic  reactions  are  the  esters.  Like 
ill  acids  malonic  acid  yields  esters  readily.  As  a  di-basic  acid  it 
yields  both  acid  and  neutral  esters.  It  is  the  latter,  however,  which 
fire  the  most  important,  e.g., 

ROOC— CHr-COOR        CHfiOOC— CHr-COOC,Hj 

Revtral  malonic  add  esters  Di-ethyl  malonate 

In  these  reactions  the  characteristic  property  of  malonic  acid  and  its 
esters  rests  in  the  methylene  group,  ( — CHj — ).  This  same  group  we 
will  recall  is  the  reactive  part  of  aceto  acetic  ester  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  linkage  of  the  group  is  alike  in  the  two  compounds.    When 

a  carbon-hydrogen  group  is  linked  to  two  carbonyl  groups,  (C  =  O),  or 


to  two  carboxyl  groups,  { — COOH),  the  latter  containing  the  carbonyl 
group,  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  this  carbon-hydrogen  group  possess  dis- 
Hnctly  acid  properties.  This  acid  character  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  a 
methylene  group  so  linked  is  shown  especially  in  the  reaction  with 
metallic  sodium,  or  with  sodium  alcoholate,  as  in  the  case  of  aceto 
acetic  ester  (p.  257).  In  this  reaction  hydrogen  is  liberated  and  the 
sodium  enters  the  methylene  group  in  its  place,  as  follows: 

COOCjHft  COOC2H6  COOCjH* 

1                               -H     I                               ~H     I 
CHs  +Na  ►    CHNa  +  Na  >    CNa, 


COOCjHb  COOC2H6  COOCjHfi 

EH-athyl  malonate  Moao-sodlom  Dl-sodlom 

dl-ethyl  malonate  dl-etiiyl  malonate 

It  'will  be  recalled  that  sodium  compounds  of  the  alkyl  radicals  are 
of  importance  in  the  synthesis  of  hydrocarbons  and  acids. 

CHr--(Na  +  I)— CH,    >    CH,— CH3  +  Nal 

Sodium  methyl  Ethane 

CH,— Na  +  CO,     >    CH,— COONa 

Sodhm  methyl  Sodium  aceut. 
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In  the  case  of  malonic  acid  and  other  compounds  when  the  metky- 
lene  group  is  linked  to  two  carbozyl  groups  the  sodium  compoimds  are 
more  easily  formed  than  are  the  sodium  compounds  of  the  alkyl  radicals 
themselves.  These  sodium  compounds  of  malonic  acid  ester,  ir 
especially  reactive  toward  alkyl  halides  with  the  result  that  the  alkyl 
radical  is  introduced  into  the  malonic  acid  ester  in  place  of  the  sodium, 
i.e.,  in  place  of  hydrogen  of  the  methylene  group.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  reactions, 


COOC2H6 


COOCjH, 


CH(Na    +    I)— CHa 


CH(CHa)     +    Nal 


COOCjHft 

Mo&o-sodiom 
di-ethyl  maloiuite 


COOC,H» 

Dl-ethyl  ester  of 
methyl  BMlonic  acid 


Thus,  by  these  reactions,  we  may  introduce  into  malonic  add  a 
methyl  radical,  or  by  using  any  alkyl  haiide,  I — R,  we  may  introduu 
any  alkyl  radical.  Now  as  the  esters  by  hydrolysis  yield  the  acids,  and 
the  di-basic  adds  by  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  yield  the  corresponding 
mono-basic  acids,  which  in  turn,  by  loss  of  carbon  dioxide,  yield 
hydrocarbons,  this  general  synthetic  reaction  gives  us  a  means  of 
preparing  either  homologous  di-basic  adds,  corresponding  mono-basic 
acids,  or  the  corresponding  hydrocarbons.  Thus  the  malonic  add 
syntheses,  or  as  they  are  also  known,  the  malonic  ester  synikeses,  are 
most  important  reactions  for  the  general  synthesis  of  any  mono-hask 
or  di'basic  acid.  Also,  by  reacting  with  halogens  alone,  two  rack- 
cules  of  malonic  acid  are  united  into  a  condensation  product  and  another 
type  of  compound,  viz.,  a  tetra-basic  acid  is  formed,  as  follows: 


COOC2H6 


COOC2H; 


HC(Na        +     I2     +Na)CH 


COOC2H6  COOC2H5 

Mono-sodiuni  di-ethyl  maloiuite 


COOCjHt    CCXKTjHi 


^HC 


CH 


COOCHi    COOCjH, 

Tetrft-etkyl  ester  «f 
tetra-csrboKT 


It  is  probable  that  the  steps  in  these  reactions  take  place  in  a 
different  way  than  that  indicated  and  exactly  analogous  to  the  simiiv 
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reactions  of  aceto  acetic  ester  (p.  355).  The  reaction  is  carried  out  in 
alcohol  and  sodium  alcoholate  is  first  formed.  This  is  then  added  on 
directly  to  the  malonic  acid  ester,  the  addition  product  losing  alcohol 
yielding  a  compound  containing  a  double  bond,  as  follows: 


OC,H» 

I 

c=o 


CH,        +  CHsONa 


OCHs 


CjHsO-C— ONa 


OCHt 

I 
C— ONa 


-CHjOH 
CHj >         CH 


COOCiHs 

Di-«thyl 


COOCsHs 

Addition  product 


COOCsHs 

Mono-sodium 
di-ethyl  malonate 


By  this  view  the  sodium  malonic  acid  ester  does  not  have  the  same 
consiiiuiion  as  the  malonic  add  ester  itself.  The  sodium  malonic  acid 
ester  containing  a  double  bond  now  reacts  with  the  alkyl  halide  and 
forms  first  an  addition  product  similar  to  the  one  formed  with  the 
sodium  alcoholate  which  then  decomposes  and  yields  the  alkyl  substi- 
tution product  of  the  ester  with  the  constitution  first  given. 


OC2H, 


C— ONa 

II 

CH      +  CHJ 


COOCHfi 

Mono-flodium 
di-ethjl  Budonate 


OCjH, 


OCtHs 


I)— C— 0(Na  C=0 

!                   -Nal     I 
-^      CH(CH,) ►      CH(CH,) 


COOCHs 

Uthjl  ImUda 
•ddiUoa  product 


COOCHs 

Di-ethyl  ester  of 
methyl  malonic  acid 


Derimtiyes. — Of  the  salts  of  malonic  acid  only  the  alkali  metal  salts 
are  soluble.  The  esters  of  malonic  acid  have  been  referred  to  as  the 
most  important  derivatives.  Di-ethyl  malonate  is  a  colorless  insoluble 
liquid  boiling  at  198^.  The  mono-sodium  di-ethyl  ester,  referred  to 
in  the  above  reactions,  forms  white  glistening  crystals.  The  di- 
•odiism  di-etfayl  malonate  forms  gall-like  masses  and  is  easily  decom- 
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posed.    The  di-acid  chloride,  malonyl  chloridei  and  the  di-amide, 
malon-amide,  are  both  known. 

Malonyl  chloride,   CI— OC— CHr-CO— CI. 
Malon-amide,  HjN-OC— CHj— CO— NH2. 

Malonic  acid  does  fwt  yield  an  anhydride. 


Homologues  of  Malonic  Add 

Several  of  the  homologues  of  malonic  acid  are  known  and  they  may 
all  be  prepared  by  the  malonic  ester  synthesis  as  described  above.  A 
few  of  these  will  be  mentioned  simply  by  giving  their  formulas. 

CHtCHa)  =  (C00H)2  Methylmalonic  add.  Iso-succinicaoL 

CHCCaHfi)  =  (C00H)2  Ethyl  malonic  acid. 

CHCCsHt)  =  (COOH)j  Propyl  malonic  add. 

CH(CH(CH8)2)  =  (COOH),  Iso-propyl  malonic  add. 
HsC— C(C2Hb)  =  (C00H)2   Methyl-ethyl  malonic  add. 

Succinic  Acid      HOOC— CHr-CHr-COOH.    Butan-di-ok  Add 

As  oxalic  acid  is  derived  from  ethan-di-ol,  ethylene  glycol,  and 
malonic  acid  is  derived  from  1-3-propan-di-oly  so  the  next  member  in 
such  a  series  will  be  derived  from  i-^-hutan-di-ol,  as  follows: 

CH2— OH      COOH 


CH,  CH2      .  CH,— COOH 

I      >     I        or 


CH2  CH2        CH2— COOH 


CH2— OH      COOH 

i-4-Bataii-di-ol  Boten-di-oic  add      or         Socciaic  add 

Synthesis  from  Ethylene  Bromide. — Such  an  acid  is  known  as  a 
commonly  occurring  substance  in  nature  and  is  called  sucdnic  add. 
It  has  the  composition  C4H6O4  and  is  plainly  isomeric  with  methyl 
malonic  acid.  Its  constitution  as  given  above  is,  however,  proven 
by  the  following  syntheses:  Ethylene  bromide,  or  symmetrical  di- 
brom  ethane,  which  is  made  by  the  addition  of  bromine  to  ethylcse 
gas,  yields  by  treatment  with  potassium  cyanide  a  symmetrical  di- 
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cyano  ediane,  or  ethylene  (Tanide.    This  compound  is  also  called 
succmic  nitrile  because  it  yields  succinic  acid  on  hydrolysis,  as  follows: 


CH, 


+  Br, 
CH, 

ttkylea* 


CHj— Br 
^   I  +KCN 

CH,— Br 


BthyleiM  bromide 
Di-brom  eUume  {Sym.) 


CH,— CN 
■♦    I  +4H,0 

CH,— CN 

Di-^ano  ethaa* 

{Sym.) 


CH,- COOH 


CH,— COOH 

Soccisic  acid 
Di-c«rboxy  ethane  {Sym.) 

Therefore,  succinic  acid  is  symmetrical  di-carboxy  etbane. 

From  Biom  Acetic  Add. — Also,  mono-brom  acetic  add,  Br— CH2 — 

COOH,  by  the  condensation  of  two  molecules,  with  the  elimination  of 
the  halogen  by  means  of  silver,  yields  succinic  acid,  as  follows: 

HOOC— CHy— Br  +  Br— CHa— COOH  +  2Ag    > 

M oao-bf  om  acetic  acid 
(a  MolecuUs) 

HOOC— CHj— CH2— COOH  +  2  AgBr 

Succinic  acid 

Di-acetic  Add. — By  this  synthesis,  succinic  acid  must  be  two  mole- 
cules of  acetic  acid  joined  together  by  the  loss  of  one  hydrogen  from 
each  molecxile.  It  is  therefore  a  symmetrical  compound  consisting  of 
two  like  residues  of  acetic  acid,  ( — CHi — COOH),  i.e,,  di-acetic  acid. 

From  Malonic  Ester. — The  same  constitution  is  also  proven  by  an 
interesting  S3mthesis  from  malonic  ester.  Mono-sodium  di-ethyl 
maloiiaie  reacts  with  monobrom,  or  mono-iodo  acetic  acid,  and  yields 
the  ester  of  a  tri-carboxy  acid  which  after  hydrolysis  to  the  acid  loses 
carbon  di-oxide  and  yields  succinic  acid. 


COOR 

! 

CH(Na 


coorI 

Moao-sodiiun 
di-ethyl  aaalonate 


+  Br)CHr-COOR 

Brom  acetic  acid 

{Ester) 


(COO)R 


^  CH— CH,— COOR 


+H,0 
-CO, 


COOR 


CH,— CH,— COOH 


COOH 

Succinic  acid 
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Thus,  according  to  these  two  syntheses  succinic  acid  must  be 
symmetrical  di-acetic  acid.  As  succinic  acid  is  isomeric  with  methyl 
malonic  acid  the  latter  is  also  called  iso-succimc  acid. 

Properties. — Succinic  acid  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  quite  widely  distributed  in  nature.  It  is  found  in  unr^  fruits, 
especially  in  grapes,  also  in  lignite,  in  peat  and  in  many  plants.  Its 
most  important  occurrence  is  in  amber  from  which  it  may  be  obtained 
by  distillation.  It  is  also  a  constituent  of  wines  where  it  is  the  product 
of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  sugars  of  grape  juice.  Another 
source,  which  will  be  considered  later,  is  from  malic  and  tutaiic  adds 
by  bacterial  or  mould  fermentation.  Succinic  acid  crystallizes  io 
plates  or  columns  which  melt  at  182^.  It  sublimes  when  it  is  heated 
below  its  melting  point.  When  heated  rapidly  to  235^  it  loses  water 
and  forms  an  anhydride.    It  is  soluble  in  14  parts  of  water. 

Derivatives  of  Succinic  Add 

Salts. — The  salts  of  succinic  acid  are  not  of  especial  importance 
The  basic  ferric  succinate  is  used  in  the  analytical  separation  of  iron* 
zinc,  manganese,  cobalt  and  nickel.  As  stated  above  when  sucdnic. 
acid  is  heated  rapidly  to  235°  it  loses  water  and  forms  an  anhydnde. 

Anhydride. — In  considering  the  mono-basic  acids  it  was  stated 
that  acetic  acid  formed  an  anhydride  by  the  loss  of  one  molecule  d 
water  from  two  molecules  of  the  acid,  as  follows: 

CHa— CO(OH     _H20    CH,-CO. 

'  > 

CHs— COO(H  CHs— CO 

Acetic  acid  Acetic  anlqrdrida 

(2  molecule*) 

Succinic  acid,  however,  forms  an  anhydride  by  the  loss  of  one  took- 
cule  of  water  from  one  molecule  of  the  acid,  as  follows: 

CH2— CO(OH     ^HjO    CH2— CO. 

I  I/O 

CHj— COO(H  CHr-Ca^ 

Succinic  acid  Socciaic  anKydride 

Succinic  anhydride  is  thus  an  inner  anhydride  and  the  open  ckak 
compound  is  changed  into  a  ring  or  cyclic  compound.  This  is  of  especial 
importance  in  connection  with  the  relation  between  open  chain  and 
cyclic  compounds  as  will  be  pointed  out  later  when  we  consider  the 
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latter  class.  The  formation  of  this  inner  anhydride  compound  and  of 
t  similar  inner  anhydride,  or  de-ammoniated  compound,  from  the 
unide  of  succinic  acid,  is  of  especial  importance  in  connection  with  the 
tetra-hedral  theory  of  the  carbon  atom.  None  of  the  oth^r  di-basic 
icids  thus  far  mentioned,  viz.,  oxalic  acid  or  malonic  acid,  or  thehomo- 
logues  of  the  latter,  form  these  inner  anhydrides.  When  a  chain  of 
Four  tetra-hedral  carbon  groups,  of  which  the  end  carbons  are  car- 
bozyl  groups,  is  constructed  with  models,  or  by  drawings,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  space  relations  of  the  two  carboxyl  groups  are  such  that  the 
two  hydroxyls  come  very  close  together.  This  is  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying drawing. 


ofH)  -H^o 

(OH) 


iSuccinic   Qcid 


iSucctntc  anhijdridi 


Pig.  5. 


With  oxalic  acid,  which  has  only  two  carbon  groups,  both  of  which 
are  carboxyl,  or  with  malonic  acid  which  has  three  carbon  groups,  it  is 
found  that  the  hydroxyls  of  the  two  carboxyl  groups  are  some  distance 
s^)art  and  that  the  tendency  to  lose  water  and  form  anhydrides  does 
not  exist  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  anhydrides  are  not  known.  If  a 
fifth  carbon  group  is  introduced  into  succinic  acid,  as  is  the  case  in 
gfastaric  acidi  which  we  shall  presently  consider,  we  find  that  the  two 
carboxyl  groups  at  the  end  of  the  chain  of  five  carbons  practically 
touch  each  other  and  the  formation  of  an  anhydride  in  the  case  of 
this  acid  takes  place  even  more  readily  than  with  succinic  acid.  This 
interesting  space  relation  will  be  considered  again  when  we  come  to  the 
study  of  the  cyclic  compounds.  .  Succinic  anhydride  may  also  be  formed 
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from  succinic  acid  by  the  action  of  dehydrating  agents,  e.g.,  phosphorus 
oxy-chloride,  POCU,  when  heated  with  it  to  icx>°-i20^  Succiok 
anhydride  forms  crystals  which  melt  at  116.5^  and  boil  at  261^  The 
anhydride,  dissolves  in  water  reforming  the  acid. 

Acid  Chlorides. — As  succinic  acid  is  a  di-basic  acid  it  forms  a 
di'Chloride  when  the  acid,  or  the  anhydride,  is  treated  with  phos- 
phorus penta-chloride,  PCI5.  Two  compounds  result,  however;  one, 
which  is  formed  in  much  smaller  amount,  has  been  shown  to  be  analo- 
gous to  the  chloride  of  malonic  acid,  malonyl  chloride.  It  is  knoim 
as  the  symmetrical  succinyl  chloride. 

CHj— COOH  CH,— COCI 

I  +  PCU       > 


CH,— COOH  CHr-COCl 

Succinic  add  Socdiiyl  cUoilde 

iSymmstricaO 

This  symmetrical  succinyl  chloride  is  a  crystalline  compound  whid 
melts  at  190°.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  product  of  the  action  of 
phosphorus  penta-chloride  upon  succinic  acid  is  not  the  compooAd 
above  mentioned  but  another  to  which  an  unsymme^rical  formula 
has  been  given,  as  follows: 

CH,— COOH  CH,— C^Cl, 

I         +  PCI5  — >  I     yo 

CH,— COOH  CH,— C^ 

Succinic  acid  Succinyl  chloride 

( Unsymmetrical) 

If  the  reaction  is  written  with  the  anhydride  instead  of  the  acid  itsdf 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  action  consists  in  two  chlorine  atoms  dl  the 
phosphorus  penta-chloride  replacing  one  of  the  carbonyl  oxygens^  of  the 
acid.  This  replacement  of  one  oxygen  by  two  chlorines  is,  we  know,  the 
true  reaction  of  phosphorus  penta-chloride  (p.  81).  We  shall  find, 
also,  that  this  reaction  and  the  unsymmetrical  compound  formed  art 
similar  to  reactions  and  compounds  which  we  shall  consider  in  the 
study  of  the  benzene  di-basic  acid,  phllialic  acid. 

Acid  Amides. — Succinic  acid,  like  oxalic  acid,  forms  both  a  momh 
and  a  di-amide, 

CH,— COOH   CH,— COOH    CH,— CONH, 


CH,— COOH   CH,— CONH,   CH,— CONH, 

Succinic  acid  Succinamic  acid  Succiaamide 
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The  mono-amide,  sucdnamic  acid,  crystallizes  in  needles  which 
melt  at  156^.  Like  the  di-chloride  the  di-amide  of  succinic  acid  also 
exists  in  tioo  isomeric  forms,  viz,,  the  symmetrical  and  the  unsymmetrical. 
When  di-ethyl  succinate  is  treated  with  ammonia,  succinamide  is 
obtained.    This  compound  is  crystalline  and  melts  at  242^. 

CHr— COOC2H6  CH2— CONH2 

I  +     2NH3    >    I  +     2C2H5OH 

CHr-COOCsHfi  CHj— CONHj 

IM-ethyl  sncdiute  Succinamide 

{Symmetrical) 

If,  however,  the  di-amide  is  prepared  by  treating  the  di-chloride 
with  ammonia  another  compound  is  obtained.  As  just  stated,  when 
the  di-chloride  is  prepared  the  product  is  a  mixture  of  two  compounds, 
viz.,  the  symmetrical  and  the  unsymmetrical  succinyl  chlorides.  This 
mixture  of  di-chlorides  yields,  by  treatment  with  ammonia,  a  similar 
mixture  of  the  symmetrical  sucdnamide,  just  described,  and  another 
compound  which  is  non-cr3rstalline  and  which  melts  at  90^.  To  this 
latter  compound  the  unsymmetrical  structure  has  been  given 

CHr-C^Clj  CH2— C^(NH2)2 

I  \)         +    2NH3       >        I  )o 

CHy— C^  CHjr— C=0 

Uasjnunelrica]  laccinyl  chloride  •  Unsymmetricai  luccinaiiiide 

Imide. — ^When  ammonium  acid  succinate  is  heated  water  is  lost  in 
two  steps.  First,  succinamic  acid  is  obtained  and  then  an  anhydride 
compound.  The  same  compound  is  also  obtained  when  the  symmetrical 
di-amide  is  heated  and  a  molecule  of  ammonia  is  lost.  The  compound 
has  been  shown  to  have  an  inner  anhydride  structure  exactly  analogous 
to  succinic  anhydride  and  is  known  as  succin-imide.  The  reactions 
may  be  represented  as  follow: 

CH,— CO(0)NH,(H,)   _H,0  CH,— CONH(H)  _h,0  CH,— C=0 

I  ►    I  ^     I  >NH 

CHr— COOH  CH,— CO(OH)  CH,— C=0 

AiBflMniiitm  add  lucciaate  Sttccinamic  add  Succln-imide 

CH«— CONH(H)  -NH,  CH,— C=0 

I  ►  I  >NH 

CHr-CO(NH,)  CH,— C^ 

Saccin-imide 
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The  compound  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  succisic 
anhydride, 

CH2— C^O  CH,— C^ 

I  )>(0      -h      H,)  -  NH        >  I  )>NH  +  HjO 

CH,— C^  CH,— C^ 

Succinic  anhydride  Saecin- 


Succin-imide  is  soluble  in  water  and  forms  crystals  with  one  mck- 
cule  of  water  of  crystallization.    The  water-free  succinimide  melts  at 
/ 126°  and  boils  at  288°. 

Homologues  of  Succinic  Add 

The  homologues  of  succinic  acid  are  analogous  to  those  of  malonk 
acid  and  are  formed  by  the  introduction  of  alkyl  radicals  into  the  czjhtm 
groups  that  are  not  carboxyl  in  character.  As  succinic  acid  contains 
two  such  carbon  groups,  each  of  which  has  two  replaceable  hydrogeis. 
we  may  have  the  introduction  of  one,  two,  three  or  four  alkyl  radicals. 
Taking,  as  an  illustration,  the  methyl  substitution  products  of  succinic 
acid  we  may  have  the  following  compounds : 

CH2— COOH   CHr- CH— COOH   CH,— CH— COOH 


CH2— COOH      HCH— COOH   CH,— CH— COOH 

Succinic  acid  Mono-methyl  Di-metliyl  succinic 

succinic  acid  add 

(CH,),C— COOH       (CH,),C— COOH 

I  I 

(CH,)HC— COOH       (CH,),C— COOH 

Tri-metliyl  succinic                         T«tn-aMtk|l 
acid  '-'-  ^" 


Mono-methyl  succinic  acid  is  known  also  as  pyro-taitaric  acid  as  it  is 
formed  from  tartaric  acid  by  heating.  While  the  mono-,  tri-^  and  tdr^- 
methyl  succinic  acids  can  plainly  be  of  only  one  type,  the  di-medqd 
succinic  acid  may  exist  in  the  two  forms,  viz.,  the  symmetrical  axwi 
unsymmetrical,  as  follows, 

CH3— CH— COOH  (CHa)^— C— COOH 


CHs— CH— COOH  HjC— COOH 

Symmetrical  Di-methyl  succinic  acid  Unsynunetrical  Di-met^l  sncdak  msA 

Both  of  these  di-methyl  succinic  acids  are  known.    The  symmetiical 
compound  boils  at  197°  and  the  unsymmetrical  at  139**.    On  furtlier 
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examination  of  the  symmetrical  di-methyl  succinic  acid  formula  it 
will  be  noticed  that  it  possesses  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms.  Thus 
we  have  two  structurally  isomeric  di-methyl  succinic  acids,  the  sym- 
metrical and  the  unsymmetrical,  and  the  former  exists  al^  in  stereo- 
isomeric  forms.  The  discussion  of  such  stereo-isomeric  forms  is  better 
considered  when  we  study  the  related  compound  tartaric  acid  and  further 
consideration  will  be  postponed  until  that  time. 

Glutaric  Acid     HOOC— CHr~CHr-CH,— COOH.    Pcntan-di-olc  Acid 

We  began  our  study  of  the  di-basic  acids  with  oxalic  acid  which 
consists  of  two  carboxyl  groups  directly  united.  We  then  took  up 
malonic  acid  in  which  the  two  carboxyl  groups  are  separated  by  one 
methylene  group,  and  the  homologues  of  this  acid  formed  by  sub- 
stituting alkyl  radicals  into  this  methylene  group.  We  considered 
next  succinic  acid  in  which  the  two  carboxyl  groups  are  separated  by 
two  methylene  groups,  and  the  homologues  of  it.  We  shall  now  con- 
sider-di-basic  acids  in  which  the  two  carboxyl  groups  are  separated 
by  more  than  two  methylene  groups.  Oxalic  acid  contains  a  two  carbon 
straight  chain,  malonic  acid  a  three  carbon  straight  chain  and  succinic 
acid  2L/our  carbon  straight  chain.  Therefore,  our  next  acid  to  be  con- 
sidered must  contain  a,  five  carbon  straight  chain,  i.e.,  it  must  be  derived 
from  pentane  and  will  be  a  pentan-di-oic  acid.  As  succinic  acid  is 
structurally  isomeric  with  mono-methyl  malonic  acid  (iso-succinic  acid) 
so  mono-methyl  succinic  acid  has  an  isomeric  compound  of  exactly 
the  same  nature. 


COOH 


COOH 


COOH 


ca 


CHr-CH 


COOH 

If  aloaic  acid 


CH, 


CH, 


CHr-COOH 


CHr-COOH 

SttcdaJc  acid 


COOH 

Mono-methyl  malonic  acid 
lao-soccinic  acid 

COOH 

Succinic  acid 

CH,— CH— COOH        CH,— COOH 

I  ! 

CH,— COOH       CH, 

If  ono-meChyl  lucdnic  acid       I 
Pyro-Mrtaric  acid  | 

CH2— COOH 

Gintaric  acid 
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The  isomerism  in  both  of  the  above  cases  is  like  that  bet^ 
branched  chain  and  straight  chain  compounds.  In  one  compoand 
methyl  group  is  substituted  for  a  hydrogen  atom  in  the  interveniog 
methylene  group,  thus  making  a  branched  chain.  In  the  isoracric 
compound  a  new  methylene  group  is  interposed  between  the  carbozyi 
groups,  the  compound  being  derived  from  a  straight  chain  hydroaubon. 
For  this  reason  the  methyl  malonic  acid  could  be  called  iso-botm-ii]- 
oic  acid  and  succinic  acid  would  be  nonnal  butan-di-oic  acid. 

This  new  acid,  isomeric  with  mono-methyl  succinic  acid,  prio- 
tartaric  acid,  is  known  as  glutaric  acid,  or  ^stematically,  as  1-5^01- 
tan-di-oic  acid. 

Synthesis  from  Propane. — The  constitution  of  glutaric  add  as 
1-5-pentan-di-oic  acid  is  proven  by  its  synthesis  from  1-3-di-^Hfio 
propane  which  in  turn  is  prepared  from  1-3-di-brom  propane,  as 
follows: 
CH2— Br  CH,— CN  CHr-COOH 


+  4H2O 


CH,         +  KCN 


■>    CH, 


^    CH, 


CH,— COOH 

1-5-1 


CHjr— Br  CHr-CN 

t-3-Di-lirom  i-a-Di-cyuio  

projMiie  propftne  Glnlaric  «cii 

Fltun  Aceto-acetic  Ester. — Glutaric  acid  may  also  be  made  by 
either  the  dceto-acdic  ester  synthesis  or  by  the  malonic  ester  synthesis. 
as  follows, 

COOCHs  COOCHb 


CH, 

I 
CO 


CH(Na  +  I)CHr-CH,-COOC,Hfi 

fi-lodo  propionic  ester 


CO 


CH, 

Aceto-acetic 
eiter 


CH, 

Sodium 

tc«to-ac«tie 

Mter 


COOCH, 


CH— CH,— CHr-COOCA 


CO 

I 
CH, 
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The  last  product  is  then  decomposed  by  the  acid  hydrolysis  (p.  257) 
yidding  acetic  add  and  j^utaric  add. 

COOCHs 


H         CH— CH,— CHr— COOCsHs 

I     +    I 

OH      CO 


CH, 


COOH 

COOC2H5 

+ 

CH, 

CH,— CHs— CH,— COOCH, 

Acetic  add 

Gltttaric  acid  (ester) 

From  Malonic  Ester. — By  the  malonic  ester  synthesis  it  results  from 
the  condensation  of  two  molecules  of  the  malonic  ester  with  di-iodo 
netliane,  methylene  iodide,  or  with  fonn-aldehyde,  and  the  subse- 
quent loss  of  carbon  di-oxide  from  the  condensation  product,  as  follows: 


COOC2H5 


HC— (Na  +  I)— CH2— (I  +  Na)— CH 

Ilfono-aodiiun 
malonic  eater 


coochb 


CUUCtHi  Iodide 


COOCtHj 

I 


COOCH, 
COOCHs 


HC 


CH, 


CH 


+H,0 


COOCHs 
(COO)H 


COOCjHs 


(COO)H 


CH — 

j 

COOH 


CH, 


CH 


-2CO2 


CH3 Cxi2 CH2 


COOH 


COOH  COOH 

Glutaric  acid 


Glutaric  Anhydride. — These  two  syntheses  show  the  wonderful 
adaptability  of  the  aceto-acetic  ester  and  the  malonic  ester  syntheses  in 
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the  preparation  of  organic  compounds.  Glutaiic  add  crystallizes  in 
prisms  which  melt  at  97.5°.  It  may  be  distUled  at  390°  but  mha 
heated  slowly  it  forms  an  inner  anhydride  similar  to  that  formed  in  tJK 
case  of  succinic  acid. 

CH,— COOH  CH,— CO 


-H2O      I 
CH,  ►       CH,  O 

I  !        / 

CH,— COOH  CH,— CO 

Giotaric  acid  Glataric  snliydride 

As  explained  when  we  were  discussing  the  formation  of  anhydrides 
in  connection  with  succinic  acid,  this  anhydride  of  glutaric  acidisstil 
more  easily  formed  because  the  two  hydroxy  1  groups  of  thecarboxybat 
the  end  of  a  five  carbon  chain  are  very  close  togehter  in  space  when  wt 
consider  their  space  relations  according  to  the  tetra-hedral  theorr. 
Glutaric  acid  forms  esters  and  also  an  ttnide  analogous  to  those  formed 
in  the  case  of  succinic  acid.  It  is  found  in  sugar  beet  juice  and  a  d6 
rivative  of  it,  viz.,  glutaminic  acid,  or  a-amino  glutaric  add,  COOH- 
CH(NH2)— CH2— CH2— COOH  (p.  391),  is  obtained  as  one  of  the 
hydrolytic  products  of  proteins.  This  last  is  the  chief  source  of  tlie 
acid.  The  homologues  of  glutaric  acid  are  analogous  to  those  of  suc- 
cinic acid. 

Higher  Di-basic  Acids 

Adipic  Acid — Of  the  di-carboxy  acids  which  contain  more  than  thite 
carbon  groups  between  the  two  carboxyls  we  need  only  mention  two. 
Adipic  acid,  like  glutaric  acid,  is  found  in  the  juice  of  the  sugar  beet 
Its  systematic  name  is  1-6  hexan-di-oic  acid  and  its  formula  is,  HOOC 
CH2— CHj— CH2— CH2--COOH.  It  may  be  synthesized  by  ll>t 
same  general  methods  as  those  described  in  connection  with  glutaric 
acid.  The  constitution  of  adipic  acid  has  been  proven  by  the  folio** 
ing  synthesis  from  j3-iodo  propjcnic  acid,  in  which  two  molecules  d 
the  acid  are  condensed  by  means  of  silver. 

HOOC— CH2— CH2— (I    +    2Ag  +  I)— CH2— CH2— COOH    — * 

^-lodo  propionic  acid  (2  mniecuUi) 

HOOC— CH2—CH2—CH2—CH2— COOH  +  lAfl 

Adipic  acid 
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Suberic  Acid. — The  other  di-basic  acid  which  we  shall  simply  men- 
tion is  obtained  as  an  oxidation  product  of  cork.  On  this  account  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  suberic  acid.  It  has  the  composition,  C8H14O4, 
and  it  contains  six  methylene  groups  between  the  two  carboxyl  groups. 
The  formula  is 

HOOC— CH2— CHr-CHr-CH,— CH2— CH2— COOH, 

I  -8-6ctan-di-oic-acid. 


n.  UNSATURATED  DIBASIC  ACIDS 

The  unsaturated  dibasic  acids  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  saturated 
dibasic  acids,  just  considered,  as  the  unsaturated  mono-basic  acids, 
acrylic  add,  crotonic  acid,  etc.  (p.  172),  do  to  the  saturated  mono- 
basic acids,  acetic  add,  etc.  They  are  also  the  oxidation  products  of 
the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  and  aldehydes  just  as  oxalic 
and  sucdnic  acids  are  of  the  corresp)onding  saturated  compounds.  As 
the  simplest  dibasic  add  containing  an  ethylene  unsaturated  group  will 
contain  two  carboxyl  groups  and  also  two  doubly  linked  carbon  atoms 
there  must  be  at  least  four  carbons  in  the  compound.  This  compound 
will  therefore  corresp)ond  to  sucdnic  acid  of  the  saturated  series.  Now 
sucdnic  acid  may  be  derived  from  either  butane  by  oxidation  or  from 
eflume  by  substitution.  Similarly  the  corresponding  unsaturated  acid 
may  be  derived  from  butene  by  oxidation  or  from  ethene  by  substitution. 
All  of  these  general  rdationships  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


Mono-derivatives  Saturated  Series 

COOH        CHO        CH,OH        CHi        CH2OH 


CHs 

I 
CH, 


CHa  CH, 

(ntuioic  add    Bntanal 
Bvtrric  acid 


19 


CI13  Cxi] 

I  —  I    - 

CH,         CH, 


CH, 

Butanpl 


CH, 


Cft 


CHi 


CH, 


CH,        CH,OH 

Btttane  Batan- 

di^l 


Di-derivatives 
CHO      COOH 

CH2       CHj 

■»  ^  I 

CH2  .    CHj 


CHO      COOH 

Butan-       Butan- 
di-al      di-oic  acid 
Succinic 
acid 
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Unsaturated  Series 


COOH 

CHO 

CH,OH 

CH, 

CHjOH 

CHO 

COOH 

1 

1 

1 

CH 

CH 

CH 

CH 

CH 

CH 

CH 

♦-' — 

i 

i 

— ♦         > 

!  — 

*     1 

CH 

CH 

CH 

CH 

CH 

CH 

CH 

1 

CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

CH,OH 

CHO 

COOH 

Btttea-oic 

Bvtan-al 

Btttea-ol 

Butene 

Bntaa- 

BatMi- 

Putma  di 

acid 

4i-ol 

di-«d 

«ic  add 

Crotonic 

Ifalckaad 

add 

Wmmndc 

Saturated  Series 

Br 


CN 


CH,         CH, 


COOH 

I 


CH,        CH, 


CH, 

Bthaae 


Bthaae 


CH, 


Br 

i-a-Di- 

ntoia 
ethane 


CH,        CH, 


CN 

■•*a-Di-C7- 


COOH 


Unsatukated  Series 


Br 


CN 


COOH 


CH, 


CH 


CH, 

Bthene 


CH 


CH 

-     II    ■ 
CH 


CH 


CH 


CN         COOH 

i-,-IM-«]r-    x-j-Di-af- 

■a* 
•thia* 


Br 

x-3-Di. 

bfom 

etkene 


Malek  Add    HOOC-^CH  «  CH— COOH    Fimuuic  Acid 

Synthesis  from  Succinic  Acid. — Two  isomeric  acids  are  known  ot 

the  constitution  of  di-carboxy  ethene,  or  btUen-di-oic  add.    They  art 

named  maleic  acid  and  fumaric  acid.    Their  synthesis  from  sucdnk 

acid  establishes  their  constitution.    Mono-brom  succinic  acid  whn 
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heated  with  potassium  hydroxide,  loses  hydrogen  bromide  and  yields 
maleic  acid. 

CHr-COOH                                      CH(Br)— COOH               _  Hfir 
I  +Br,    >    HBr+   I  +  KOH ' 


CH,— COOH  CH(H)— COOH 

Svcciaic  add  If  oao-brom  tuccinic  acid 

CH— COOH 

I! 

CH— COOH 

M  aMc  add 
Fomarie  add 

Also  di-brun  sucdnic  add  loses  two  atoms  of  bromine  and  likewise 
jrields  maleic  acid. 

CH(Br)— COOH)  _2  gr      CH— COOH 

!  +KOH ►        II 

CH(Br)— COOH  CH— COOH 

Di-lirom  sucdiiic  add  Malalc  add 

Fomarie  add 

This  synthesis  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  formation  of  the  mono- 
basic unsaturated  acid,  acrylic  acid,  from  beia-hroai  propionic  acid, 
or  from  a/^Aa-fr«M-di-brom  propionic  acid  (p.172  ). 

CH(H)— COOH    (-HBr)   CH— COOH    (-^Br)    CH(Br)— COOH 


CH,(Br)  CH,  CH2(Br) 

fi-Bnm  yropionie  add  Acrylic  add  a-^-Di-brom  propionic  acid 

The  reverse  of  these  reactions:  viz.,  the  conversion  of  maleic  and 
fumaric  acids,  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  bromide,  into  mono-brom 
succinic  acid;  by  the  addition  of  two  bromine  atoms,  into  di-brom 
succinic  acid;  and  also  by  the  addition  of  two  hydrogen  atoms,  into 
succinic  acid  itself;  all  show  these  same  relations  of  maleic  and  fumaric 
acids  to  sucdnic  acid  and  its  bromine  substitution  products  and  estab- 
lish the  constitution  of  these  isomeric  di-basic  unsaturated  acids  as 
given.  The  two  acids  may  also  be  prepared  from  malic  acid  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  chief  method  by  which  they  are  prepared.  This  reaction 
will  be  considered  later  when  malic  acid  itself  is  studied. 

Isomerism  of  Maleic  and  Fumaric  Acids. — The  isomerism  of 
maleic  and  fumaric  acids  b  sterea-isomerism  of  the  geometric  type.  It 
is  exactly  like  that  of  the  two  crotonic  adds  (p.  177). 
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H— C— COOH 


H— C— COOH 


and 


H— C— CH, 

Crotonic  acid 

(cw) 

H— C— COOH 


H— C— COOH 

Mftleic  acid 


HaC— C— H 

Iio-crotonic  add 

{trans) 

H— C— COOH 


and 


HOOC— C— H 

Fiu&aric  acid 

(trans) 


The  proof  that  maleic  acid  corresponds  to  the  cis  formula  and 
f umaric  acid  to  the  trans  formula  is  in  the  fact  that  maleic  acid  readily 
forms  an  anhydride  while  fumaric  acid  does  noL  If  the  two  carboz>4 
groups  are  on  the  same  side,  as  in  the  cis  form,  the  compound  wodd 
have  a  tendency  to  lose  water  easily;  while  if  the  two  carboxyl  groups 
are  on  opposite  sides,  as  in  the  trans  form,  the  compound  would  not 
have  this  tendency  to  lose  water.  The  space  relations  of  the  tiro 
carboxyl  groups  is  readily  seen  if  the  two  compounds  are  built  up  by 
means  of  tetra-hedral  models.  It  is  analogous  to  that  in  succinic  add 
and  glutaric  add  (p.  281). 


CH2— COOH 


-H2O 


CH,— CO       H— C— COOH 


> 


o 


-H,0 


H— C— CO 


CH^COOH 

Succinic  acid 


II  > 


CH,— CO        H— C— COOH 

Succinic  Maleic  acid 

anhydride 


H— C— CO 


Conversion  of  Maleic  Acid  and  Fumaric  Add  into  Each  Oilier.— 

The  conversion  of  maleic  and  fumaric  acids  into  each  other  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  important  relation.  When  fumaric  add  is 
strongly  heated  above  200°  no  anhydride  of  fumaric  acid  is  formed,  as 
has  been  stated,  but  maleic  anhydride  is  obtained.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  maleic  acid  is  heated  above  its  melting  point,  or  when  it  is  heated 
under  pressure  to  130°,  it  is  converted,  little  by  little,  into  famaric 
acid.  Also,  when  maleic  acid  is  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  at  lO*',  or  with  hydrobromic  acid  at  o^,  or  boiled  with  hydriodic 
acid,  it  is  likewise  converted  into  fumaric  add.  When  maleic  anhy- 
dride is  distilled  with  phosphorus  penta-chloride  the  di-cUoride  d 
fumaric  acid,  fumaryl  chloride,  results.    These  transformations  show 
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the  dose  relation  which  the  two  acids  bear  to  each  other  and  will  be 
readily  seen  to  be  dependent,  probably,  upon  their  stereo-chemical 
character.  It  will  be  out  of  place,  in  this  study,  to  discuss  more  fully 
the  processes  by  which  these  reciprocal  transformations  are  effected. 
For  these  discussions  the  student  is  referred  to  such  books  as  Coheiii 
and  Meyer  and  Jacobson. 

Maleic  add  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  which  melt  at  130°  and 
begin  to  boil  and  lose  water  forming  the  anhydride  at  160^.  The  acid 
is  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  anhydride  crystallizes  in  thin  prisms 
which  melt  at  53^  and  boil  at  202°.  The  chief  method  of  obtaining 
maleic  acid,  as  has  been  said,  is  by  heating  malic  acid.  This  has  given 
to  the  add  its  name  of  maleic. 

Fumaric  add  occurs  naturally  in  many  plants,  especially  in  Fumaria 
vulgaris,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  also  found  in  some 
fungi.  From  concentrated  solution  it  crystallizes  in  fine  needles. 
When  heated  to  200*^  it  volatilizes  and  at  higher  temperatures  is  trans- 
formed into  maleic  anhydride.    It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

Citra -conic,  Mesa-conic  and  Ita-conic  Adds 

The  only  homologous  unsaturated  di-basic  acids  which  we  shall 
consider  are  those  formed  by  substituting  methyl  for  one  of  the  non- 
hydroxy  hydrogen  atoms,  in  maleic  acid  and  in  fumaric  acid.  Plainly 
eadi  of  these  two  acids  should  yield  a  methyl  substitution  product  and 
those  two  products  should  differ  from  each  other  just  as  the  maleic 
and  fumaric  acids  differ,  i.e.,  they  should  be  geometric  isomers.  The 
formulas,   corresponding  to  those  of  maleic  and  fumaric  acids,  are 

HaC— C— COOH  HaC— C— COOH 

II  and  II 

H— C— COOH  HOOC— C— H 

Methyl  maleic  add  If  ethyl  fttmaric  acid 

Citra^conic  add  Meaa-conic  acid 

Citra-conic  andMesa -conic  Adds. — Two  such  geometrically  isomeric 
acids  are  known  to  which  the  names  citra-conic  acid  and  mesa-conic 
acid  have  been  given.  Citra-conic  acid  melts  at  So''  and  easily  yields 
an  anhydride.  It  must,  therefore,  be  represented  by  the  cis  formula 
and  is  the  methyl  derivative  of  maleic  acid.  Mesa-conic  acid  melts 
at  202°  and  does  not  yield  an  anhydride.    It  should,  therefore,  be 
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represented  by  the  trans  formula  and  is  the  methyl  derivative  of  f  umaric 
acid.  The  two  acids  are  obtained  from  citric  acid  which  we  shall 
study  later,  and  from  which  the  former  derives  its  name.  Citra-conic 
acid  and  mesa-conic  acid  are  reciprocally  transformed  into  each  other  as 
in  the  case  of  maleic  and  fumaric  acids.  By  the  addition  of  hydrogen 
they  are  each  converted  into  the  corresponding  saturated  acid,  viz., 
methyl  succinic  or  pyrotartaric  acid.  By  the  addition  of  hydrobromic 
acid  they  each  yield  methyl  brom  succinic  acid,  2-broiii  a-medql 
butan-di-oic  add,  and  the  addition  of  bromine  converts  them  eadi 
into  methyl  di-brom  succinic  acid,  2-methyl  s-a-di-brom  butan- 
di-oic  acid.  Thus  their  relationship  to  succinic  acid  and  to  maleic 
and  fumaric  acids  is  fully  established  and  their  constitution  proven. 
Ita-conic  Acid. — There  is,  however,  a  third  acid  known  of  the  same 
composition  as  the  two  preceding.  It  is  called  ita-conic  acid  and  like 
the  others  is  obtained  from  citric  acid  by  distillation.  More  than  tbe 
two  isomers  just  explained  are  not  possible  according  to  geometric  iso- 
merism. The  isomerism,  t^ierefore,  of  this  new  acid  with  the  other  tiro 
must  be  explained  in  some  other  way  and  has  been  shown  to  be  struc- 
tural isomerism  due  to  the  different  position  of  the  double  bond.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  both  citra-conic  and  mesa-conic  adds, 
by  the  addition  of  hydrogen,  are  converted  into  methyl  succinic  add. 
This  same  result  is  obtained  with  ita-conic  acid  also  as  may  be  explained 
by  the  following  reactions. 


CHs— C— COOH 


CH«— C— COOH 


or 


+Hj 


H— C— COOH 

Citra -conic  acid 


HOOC— C— H 

Meaa -conic  acid 


CH,— CH— COOH 


CH2=C— COOH 
HjC— COOH 

Ita-conIc  acid 


+  H, 


CHj— COOH 
CH,— CH— COOH 


CH,— COOH 

Mathyl  awdak  mM 


In  this  case  the  products  are  all  the  same  but  if  hydro-bromic  add 
or  bromine  is  added  the  products  are  different  in  the  case  of  ita-conic 
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acid.     Citra-conic  and  mesa-conic  acids  with  liydrobromic  acid  yield, 
2-brom  ^-melkyl  butan-di-oic  acid, 

CH,— C— COOH  CHr-C— COOH 

II  or  II  +HBr    ► 

H— C— COOH  HOOC— C— H 

Citra-conic  add  Meia-cooic  acid  pTj CH— COOH 

CHBr— COOH 

j-Brom  j-methyl  bntea- 
dl-«le  acid 

Ita-conic  acid,  however,  yields  2-{brom-methyl)  butan-di-oic  acid. 

CH. = C— COOH  BrHsC— CH— COOH 

+HBr    »  I 


H,C— COOH  HjC— COOH 

Ita-conic  acid  a-(brom-niethyl)- 

butan-di-oic  acid 

The  constitution  of  ita-conic  acid  as  methylene  succinic  acid  is 
thus  established.  Di-basic  acids  which  contain  a  triple  bond  and, 
theref  ore,  related  to  propin-oic  acid  are  known  but  will  not  be  considered. 


m.  HYDROXY  DI-BASIC  ACIDS 

We  come  now  to  the  study  of  the  substituted  di-basic  acids.  Of  the 
compounds  derived  from  the  di-basic  acids  by  substitution  in  the  car- 
bon-hydrogen groups,  only  those  obtained  by  substituting  the  hydroxyl 
group  will  be  considered  at  this  time.  The  corresponding  amino 
substitution  products  are  of  importance  but  they  will  be  considered 
later  together  with  amino  acids  derived  from  the  mono-basic  acids.  The 
other  classes  of  substitution  products,  e.g,^  halogen,  cyanogen,  etc.,  are 
not  of  importance  by  themselves  but  will  be  taken  up  in  connection 
with  compounds  to  which  they  are  directly  related.  As  oxalic  acid, 
the  first  di-basic  acid  which  we  considered,  has  no  carbon  group  other 
than  carboxyl,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  from  it  a  substitution  product. 
Therefore,  the  first  di-basic  acid  to  yield  substitution  products  is 
malonic  acid. 
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HYDROXY  MALONIC  ACIDS 

Tartronic  Acid       HOOC-CH(OH)-COOH       Mono-hydroxy  Malonk  Add 

Syntiiesis  from  Malonic  Acid. — ^Tartronic  Add  is  obtained  from 
malonic  acid  directly  through  mono-chlor  malonic  acid, 


COOH 


COOH 


COOH 


CH, 


CHCl        +AgOH 


■»      CH(OH) 


COOH 

Malonic  acid 


COOH 

Mono-chlor 
malonic  acid 


COOH 

Mono-hydro^  ■ 
acid  (TnrtTMitc  add) 


From  Glycerol. — This  synthesis  shows  tartronic  acid  to  have  the 
constitution  given,  i,e,y  mono-hydroxy  malonic  acid.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  from  glycerol  by  oxidation.  In  this  reaction  the  two  primary 
alcohol  groups  in  glycerol  are  both  oxidized  to  carboxyl  while  the 
secondary  alcohol  group  remains  unchanged. 


CH2OH 
CH(OH) 


CHsOH 

Glycerol 


+0 


COOH 


CH(OH) 


COOH 

Tartronic  acid 


MesoxaUc  Acid     HOOC— C(OH)s— COOH     Di— hydroxy  ICalonk  Add 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  fact  that  two  hydroxyl  groups  linked 
to  the  same  carbon  yield  compounds  that  are  unstable  and  which  by  loss 
of  water  are  converted  into  other  compounds  which  are  stable.  In  the 
case  of  the  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  malonic  acid  we  have  an  exceptioD 
to  this  rule,  for  di-brom  malonic  acid  yields  with  silver  hydroxide  a 
compound  which  probably  has  the  formula  of  a  di-hydroxy  malonic  acid. 
As  such  substituted  hydroxyl  groups  must,  in  malonic  acid,  be  united 
to  the  same  carbon  atom,  and  the  compound  formed  is  a  stable  one,  ve 
either  have  an  exception  to  the  above  given  general  rule  or  we 
must  explain  the  constitution  of  the  resulting  com]>ou&d  in  some 
other  way. 
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COOH 


COOH 


COOH 


COOH 


CH, 


^  CBr,  +  2AgOH 


+  C(OH)s  or ►    C=0 


COOH 

Maloaic  acid 


COOH 

Di-brom 
malonic  acid* 


COOH 


COOH 


Di-liTdrozy  malonic  acid 
Meiozallc  add 


According  to  one  formula  mesoxalic  acid  has  the  constitution  of  a 
normal  di-hydroxy  malonic  acid  contrary  to  what  we  should  expect. 
According  to  the  second  formula  it  is  a  ketone  acid,  an  anhydride  of  the 
first.  It  should  be  recalled  here  that  in  connection  with  glyoxylic  acid 
(p.  252)  we  emphasized  the  fact  that  in  chloral  hydrate  (p.  226)  and  in 
glyoxylic  acid  we  have  a  carbon  atom  linked  to  a  strongly  negative 
group,  viz.,  ( — CCls)  or  (—COOH).  In  mesoxalic  acid  the  same 
condition  is  present  only  in  this  case  it  is  doubled. 


H 


H 


OH 


CClr— C— OH 


OH 

Chloral  hydrate 


-co, 

HO— C— COOH      « HOOC— C— COOH 


OH 

Glyoxylic  acid 


OH 

M  aaoxalic  acid 


Under  such  conditions  two  hydroxyl  groups  may  be  linked  to  this  car- 
bon forming  a  stable  compound.  Also  mesoxalic  acid  by  loss  of  (COj) 
by  heat  yields  glyoxylic  acid,  as  above. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  evidence  is  not  complete  and  the  con- 
stitution of  mesoxalic  acid  is  generally  accepted  as  not  yet  established. 


HYDROXY  SUCCINIC  ACIDS 

• 

The  other  hydroxy  di-basic  acids  which  we  shall  consider  are  the 
hydroxyl  substitution  products  of  succinic  acid.  These  hydroxy 
succinic  acids  are  commonly  occurring  substances  and,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  theory  and  of  practical  value,  are  most  important  com- 
pK>unds.  The  mono-hydroxy  succinic  acid 'is  commonly  known  as 
malic  acidy  and  the  di-hydroxy  compound  is  the  common  substance, 
tartaric  acid. 

CH(OH)— COOH 
ic  Acid      I  Mono-hydroxy  Succinic  Acid 

CH, COOH 
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Relatton  to  Succinic  Acid. — The  constitution  of  malic  acid  is  fuUv 
established  by  its  relation  to  succinic  acid.  It  may  be  synthesized 
from  mono-brom  succinic  acid  by  treatment  with  silver  hydroxide. 


CH,— COOH 
CHs— COOH 

Succinic  acid 


CHBi— COOH 


+  Br 


+  AgOH 


CH, COOH 

Mono-broflu 
■acciBic  add 


CH(OH)— COOH 


COOH 


CH, 

M«M-hydm>  1 
ackL    IbHc 


The  reverse  of  this  reaction  takes  place  when  malic  acid  is  heated 
with  hydrobromic  acid,  i.e.,  malic  acid  is  thus  converted  into  mono- 
brom  succinic  acid. 


CH(OH)— COOH 


CHBr— COOH 


+  HBr 


CH, 


MaUe  add 


COOH 


CH, COOH 

Moaa-brem  aacciaic  add 


When  malic  acid  is  warmed  with  phosphorus  penta-chloride  it 
yields  chlor  succinic  acid,  and  when  reduced  by  means  of  hydrogen 
iodide,  hydrogen  is  added  and  succinic  acid  results. 


CH  (OH)— COOH 


+  PCU 


CH 


2 

Malic  add 


COOH 


CHCl— COOH 
CH,— COOH 

CUor  ■vcdnic  add 


and 


CH  (OH)— COOH 


CHr~COOH 


+  H5 


CHj 


COOH 


CH,— COOH 


MaUc  add 


Relation  to  Maleic  and  Fumaric  Acids. — The  constitution  of 
malic  acid  is  also  proven  by  its  relation  to  maleic  and  fumaric  acids. 
It  was  mentioned,  under  maleic  acid,  that  this  acid  received  its  name 
fl-om  the  fact  that  it  was  obtained  by  heating  malic  acid.    The  reac- 
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tion  consists  in  the  loss  of  a  molecule  of  water  from  the  .malic  acid. 
The  reverse  reaction  may  also  be  accomplished  by  heating  maleic  or 
fumaric  acids  in  a  sealed  tube  with  water.  The  two  reactions  are  as 
follows: 

CH(OH)— COOH         -  HjO        .CH— COOH 


CH(H) COOH 

MaUcadd 


+  H2O 


CH— COOH 

Maleic  add 


The  loss  of  water  from  hydroxy  acids  and  the  formation  of  unsatu- 
rated acids  has  been  met  with  before  in  connection  with  the  6^a-^y(/r(?JK;y 
mono-basic  acids,  e.g.,  hydraciylic  acid,  /S-hydrozy  propionic  acid,  and 
its  conversion  into  aoylic  acid,  profenoic  acid  (p.  172).  In  such  cases 
the  fteto-hydroxy  acid  loses  water  from  two  neighboring  carbon  groups 
thereby  creating  a  double  bond. 


CH,(OH)— CH(H)— COOH 

/l-Hydroxy  proponic  add 
Hydracryhc  add 


-H,0 


CH,=  CH— COOH 

Acrylic  acid 


In  malic  acid  the  hydroxy  1  group  is  in  the  ie/a-position  in  relation 
to  one  of  the  carboxyl  groups  and  the  formation  of  an  unsaturated  acid 
by  the  loss  of  water  would  be  expected. 

Stereo  Isomerism  of  Malic  Acid. — On  examination  of  the  formula 
of  malic  acid  it  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  carbons  is  asymmetric,  i.e», 
it  has  united  to  it  four  different  elements  or  groups,  viz.,  ( — H),  ( — OH), 
(—COOH),  and  (— CHj— COOH).  We  should,  therefore,  expect  to 
find  that  malic  acid  is  optically  active  and  that  it  exists  in  the  three 
forms  of  dextroy  levo,  and  inactive.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
The  formulas  for  the  three  stereo-isomeric  forms  of  malic  acid  may  be 
written  as  follows,  corresponding  exactly  to   those  for  lactic  acid. 


H 


HO— C— COOH 


H 


HOOC— C— OH 


Malic  acid 


CHjT-COOH 
Dextro 


CH2— COOH 
Levo 


Inactive 
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H  H 


HO— C— COOH        HOOC— C— OH       Lactic  acid 


CH,  CH, 

Dextro  Levo 


Inactive 

The  study  of  malic  acid  in  connection  with  its  stereo-isomerism. 
together  with  the  similar  study  of  the  related  acids,  lactic,  tartaric^ 
maleic  and  fumaric  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance  in  establishing 
our  ideas  of  stereo-isomerism. 

Active  Malic  Acid. — Malic  acid  occurs  widely  distributed  in  na- 
ture. It  is  found  partly  free  and  partly  combined,  in  unripe  apples, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  in  unripe  mountain  ash  berri^,  in 
cherries,  grapes,  goose-berries,  quinces  and  other  fruits.  It  is  found 
as  the  calcium  salt  in  sumach  berries,  in  tobacco  leaves  and  in  in^fe 
sap  from  which  it  separates  as  a  fine  crystalline  sediment  obtained  when 
the  syrup  is  filtered.  The  free  acid  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  glistening 
deliquescent  needles  which  melt  at  ioo°.  When  heated  to  i2O°-i30' 
it  loses  water  and  is  converted  into  maleic  and  fumaric  acids.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol.  The  natural  malic  acid,  in 
crystalline  form,  or  in  concentrated  solution,  is  dextro  rotatory.  The 
optical  rotation,  however,  changes  with  the  concentration  of  the  solu- 
tion. In  dilute  solution,  up  to  34  per  cent.,  at  20®,  it  is  levo  rotatw)'. 
At  this  concentration  it  becomes  inactive  but  if  the  concentration  is 
increased  it  becomes  dextro  rotatory.  In  solution  in  acetone  malic  add 
is  levo  rotatory.  When  levo  malic  acid  is  treated  with  phosphoras 
penta-chloride,  according  to  the  reaction  previously  given,  chlor  succinic 
acid  is  obtained,  but  it  is  the  dextro  form  which  results,  and  when  this 
dextro  chlorsuccinic  acid  is  converted  back  into  malic  acid,  by  mcani 
of  silver  hydroxide,  we  obtain  dextro  malic  acid.  Thus  we  have  a 
means  of  converting  the  levo  into  the  dextro  form.  Also,  if  dcxiro 
malic  acid  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  levo  malic  acid  is  formed.  We 
may  also  obtain  the  dextro  malic  acid  by  the  reduction  of  dextro  tar* 
taric  acid,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

loacttve  Malic  Acid. — When  malic  acid  is  prepared  synikeiicaBy, 
from  inactive  compounds,  we  obtain  the  inactive  malic  acid.    Thi^ 
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inactive  bromsuccinic  acid,  inactive  amino  succinic  acid  and  inactive 
tartaric  acid,  (racemic  add),  all  yield  the  inactive  form  of  malic  acid. 
Also,  by  the  reaction  previously  given,  by  heating  maleic  acid  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  water,  inactive  malic  acid  results,  llie  inactive  malic  acid 
may  be  split  into  its  optical  components  by  proper  reactions  as  was  dis- 
cussed under  lactic  acid  and  as  will  be  again  mentioned  in  connection 
with  tartaric  acid.  Inactive  malic  acid  crystallizes  easily,  is  not  de- 
liquescent and  is  less  soluble  than  ordinary  active  malic  acid. 

CH(OH)— COOH 
Tartaric  Add     |  Di-hydrozy  Succinic  Acid 

CH(OH)— COOH 

By  the  introduction  of  one  more  hydroxyl  group  into  malic  acid 
we  obtain  a  di-hydroxy  succinic  acid  which,  as  a  di-hydroxy  compound, 
is  analogous  to  mesozalic  acid  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  succinic 
acid  and  to  malic  acid  that  mesoxalic  acid  bears  to  malonic  acid  and  to 
tartronic  acid.  The  acid  of  this  constitution  is  the  commonly  occur- 
ring substance  tartaric  add.  That  tartaric  acid  contains  two  carboxyl 
groups  and  at  the  same  time  two  alcohol  hydroxyl  groups  and  that  it 
is  in  fact  di-hydroxy  auccinic  add  is  proven  by  several  syntheses  and 
reactions. 

Di-basic  and  Di-alcoholic. — That  tartaric  acid  is  di-basic,  f.^., 
that  it  contains  two  carboxyl  groups  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  forms 
di-alkyl  esters  and  di-meial  salts, 

C,H,(OH),(COOK),,      C2H,(OH)2(COOH)2,       C2H2(OH)2(COOR), 

IM-poteMinm  salt  Tartaric  add  Di-alkyl  eater 

That  it  contains  two  alcohol  hydroxyl  groups  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  its  di-alkyl  esters  form  di-acetyl  derivatives, 

C2H2(OH),(COOR)2        >        CaHaCOOC— CH8)2(COOR)2 

Di-alkyl  eater  Di-acetyl  di-alkyl  eater 

SymmetricaL — Two  formulas  are,  however,  possible  for  a  di- 
hydroxy  succinic  acid,  viz.,  the  symmetrical  and  the  unsymmetrical. 

CH(OH)— COOH  C(OH)y-COOH 

I  .-  I 

CH(OH)— COOH  CH,— COOH 

Di-hydroiy  avcdnic  add  Di-hydroxy  auccinic  acid 

Symmttricai  '   Unsymmetrical 
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That  tartaric  acid  is  not  the  unsymmetrical  di-hydroxy  sucdnic 
acid  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  acid  of  this  constitution  would,  by 
loss  of  water,  yield  a  ketone  acid,  as  follows: 

C(OH)jr-COOH  CO— COOH 

I  -H,0    > 


CHr-COOH  CHjT-COOH 

Untymmetiical  formoUi  Ketone  add 

Such  an  acid  as  this  ketone  acid  is  known  and  is  called  oxal  acetic 
acidi  and  tartaric  acid  does  not  yield  this  acid  on  heating  nor  does  it 
show  any  properties  of  a  ketone  acid.  We,  thus,  have  no  evidence 
that  tartaric  acid  is  the  unsymmetrical  di-hydroxy  succinic  acid.  That 
tartaric  acid  is,  in  fact,  the  symmetrical  di-hydroxy  succinic  add  is 
proven  by  its  synthesis  from  glyozaly  and  also  by  its  synthesis  from 
succinic  acid  itself. 

Syntiiesis  from  GlyoxaL — Glyoxal,  being  a  di-aUehyde^  (p.  261), 
forms  a  di^addition  product  with  hydrogen  cyanide,  HCN,  and  thb 
di-cyanide  addition  product  hydrolyzes  and  yields  tartaric  acid.  The 
reaction  may  be  expressed  as  follows, 

H  H  H 


0  =  C  HO— C— CN  HO— C— COOH 


-f  2HCN 


+4H,0 


O = C  HO— C— CN  HO— C— COOH 


H  H  H 

Olyottl  Olyozel  di-cyan  Tartaik  acM 

hydiine 

According  to  this  synthesis  tartaric  acid  must  have  the  two  hydroiyl 
groups  linked  to  different  carbon  atoms,  and  also  the  two  carboxyl 
groups  must  likewise  be  linked  to  different  carbon  atoms  and  further- 
more each  carbon  of  the  original  glyoxal  must  have  one  hydroxyt  group, 
one  carboxyl  group  and  one  hydrogen  atom  linked  to  it.  It  must  there- 
fore  be  the  symmetrical  compound. 

From  Sucdnic  Acid. — The  synthesis  of  tartaric  add  from  sucdak 
acid  also  proves  that  it  must  be  the  symmetrical  di-hydroxy  sucdnic 
acid.  When  succinic  acid,  by  means  of  bromine,  yields  the  symmetrical 
di-brom  succinic  acid  this,  in  turn,  when  treated  with  silver  hydroiide. 
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has  the  two  bromine  atoms  replaced  by  two  hydroxyl  groups,  and  tar- 
taric acid  results, 


CH,— COOH 

I 
CHr— COOH 

Succinic  acid 


+  Br 


CHBr— COOH 


CHBr— COOH 

Di-brom  tucciiiic 
add 

{Symmetrical) 


+     AgOH 


CH(OH)— COOH 


CH(OH)— COOH 

Di-hydroiy  nicciiiic 

acid,  {symmetrical) 

Tartaric  acid 

Ftom  Malic  Acid. — ^Another  synthesis  of  tartaric  acid  is  from 
malic  acid.  When  malic  acid  is  treated  with  bromine  it  yields  a  mono- 
brom  malic  acid  which  by  means  of  calcium  hydroxide  yields  tartaric 
acid. 


CH(OH)— COOH 
CH2 COOH 

ICalicadd 


CH(OH)— COOH 

+Br >    I  +Ca(0H)2 

CHBr COOH 


Mono-brom  malic  acid 


CH(OH)— COOH 


CH(OH)— COOH 

Tartaric  add 

From  Maleic  and  Fumaiic  Adds. — Still  another  synthesis  is  from 
maleic  and  fumaric  acids.  When  these  acids  are  cautiously  oxidized 
by  means  of  potassium  permanganate  or  chamelion  solution  water  and 
oxygen  are  added  to  the  unsaturated  acids  and  the  product  is  tartaric 
acid. 


CH— COOH 


+    H2O    +    0 


CH— COOH 

Maleic  add 
Fttaaric  aad 


CH(OH)— COOH 


CH(OH)— COOH 

Tartaric  add 


Reduction  to  Malic  and  Succinic  Adds. — ^The  relation  of  tartaric 
add  to  malic  acid  and  to  succinic  acid  is  shown,  also,  by  the  conversion 
of  tartaric  acid  into  each  of  these  acids  successively,  which  is,  in  fact, 
more  easily  accomplished  than  the  reverse  reactions  just  described. 
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By  reduction  with  hydrogen  iodide,  tartaric  acid  yields,  first,  malic 
acid,  and  then  succinic  acid, 

CH(OH)— COOH       (HI)  CH(OH)— COOH       (HI) 

+  H2  >   I  +  H,  — . 


CH2— COOH 


CH(OH)— COOH  CH, COOH 

Tartaric  add  MaUc  acid 


CHr-<:OOH 


Isomerism  of  Tartaric  Acid. — Examination  of  the  formula  for 
tartaric  acid,  which,  by  the  facts  given  above,  has  its  constitution  fuDy 
established  as  symmetrical  di-hydroxy  succinic  acid,  shows  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  there  are  present  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  and  tluit 
each  of  these  has  linked  to  it  the  same  set  of  four  different  groups.  We 
should,  therefore,  expect  to  find  tartaric  acid  existing  in  the  dextrOy  the 
levo  and  the  inactive  forms.  The  stereo-chemical  formulas  similar  to 
those  of  lactic  and  malic  acids  we  may  write  as  follows. 

Tartaric  Acid 

H  OH 


HO— C— COOH         H— C— COOH 


H— C— COOH        HO— C— COOH 


OH  H 

Dextro  Levo 


Inactive 

One  of  the  above  formulas  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  dextio 
form  and  the  other  the  levo.  'fhe  mixture  of  the  two  will  produce  the 
inactive  acid.  Now  these  three  forms  of  tartaric  acid  are  all  known  aod 
they  bear  to  each  other  exactly  the  same  relation  as  has  been  explaiocd 
in  connection  with  lactic  acid.  The  inactive  form  is  able  to  be  ^t 
into' its  two  optical  components  like  the  inactive  lactic  acid.  These 
three  acids  are  as  follows, 

Dextro  Tartaric  Acid. — The  ordinary  tartaric  acid  as  it  occurs  ia 
grapes. 
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Levo  Tartaric  Acid. — Obtained  from  the  inactive  form,  by  splitting 
it  into  its  optical  isomers. 

Racemic  Acid  (inactive). — Also  found  in  grapes  and  able  to  be  split 
into  its  active  isomers. 
However,  a  faurih  form  of  tartaric  add  is  known,  viz., 

Meso-tartaric  Acid. — ^Also  inactive  but  unlike  racemic  acid  it 
cannot  be  split  into  active  isomers. 

It  is  this  fourth  unresolvable  inactive  tartaric  acid  which  gives  to 
tartaric  acid  its  especial  interest  and  importance  in  connection  with 
the  theory  of  stereo-isomerism.  This  acid,  like  the  other  three,  has 
been  fully  explained  in  accordance  with  the  tetra-hedral  theory  of 
van't  Hoff  and  LeBeL  The  explanation  rests  upon  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  second  asymmetric  carbon  atom  in  tartaric  acid.  We  may  construct, 
by  models,  or,  by  drawings,  space-formulas  for  tartaric  acid.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tetra-hedral  theory,  the  dextro,  levo  and  racemic  inactive 
forms  will  be  as  follows,  analogous  to  the  corresponding  formulas  for 
the  three  lactic  acids.  The  meso-tartaric  acid  is  represented  by  the 
third  drawing. 


COOH 


pn 


Cook 


OH 


COCR 


^cxtro-TorUric  ocid 


levo- lartorvc  acid 


(tnoct\ve) 


RoceTYtlc     acid 


Fig.  6. 


The  dextro  tartaric  acid  has  the  three  groups,  (—COOH),  (—OH), 
( — H)  linked  to  each  of  the  asymmetric  carbons,  arranged  in  a  right 
handed  manner  in  both  of  the  asymmetric  groups.  The  levo  tartaric 
acid  has,  similarly,  a  left  handed  arrangement  in  both  of  the  asymmetric 
groups.  The  racemic  acid  consists  of  egual  molecules  of  these  two  active 
forms  and  is  thus  optically  inactive,  and  is  able  to  be  split  into  its  optically 
20 
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active  components.  The  dextro  and  levo  forms  are  also  enantiomorphs, 
i.e.,  object  and  image  forms,  non-super-imposable.  If,  however,  the 
three  groups,  ( — COOH),  ( — Off),  ( — ff),  linked  to  one  asymmetrk 
carbon  atom  are  arranged  in  a  right  handed  order  while  those  linked  to  the 
other  asymmetric  carbon  atom  are  in  a  left  handed  order,  as  in  the  third 
drawing  above,  we  would  expect  an  inactive  compound  to  result  in  that 
one-half  of  the  molecule  would  balance,  or  neutralize  optically,  the 
other  half.  Such  a  compound  can  not  be  split  into  optically  actite 
components  without  the  destruction  of  the  molecule.  It  is  termed 
imictive  by  intra-molecular  compensation.  These  ideas  all  agree  with  the 
facts  as  known  in  respect  to  the  four  forms  of  tartaric  add.  This,  then, 
is  the  extension  of  the  tetra-hedral  theory  of  van't  Hoff  and  Lebel, 
as  applied  to  the  stereo-isomerism  of  tartaric  acid  and  as  has  been  found 
to  apply,  with  equal  fitness,  to  the  case  of  all  compounds  containing 
more  than  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom. 

Historical,  Pasteur. — The  history  of  stereo-isomerism  and  the  tetra- 
hedral  theory  is  so  intimately  connected  with  tartaric  acid  that  it  wffl 
be  well,  at  this  time,  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  it. 

In  1820  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  considering  the  question  of  the  differ- 
ent optical  rotation  of  crystalline  substances,  suggested  that  it  might 
be  connected  with  an  unsymmetrical  form  of  crystallization.  Later, 
Pasteur  in  1848  while  studying  the  salts  of  tartaric  acid  recalled  tius 
suggestion  of  Herschel  and  also  a  statement  by  Mitscheilich  to  the 
effect  that  the  crystalline  form  of  ordinary  tartaric  add  which  is  dextn 
rotatory  is  identical  with  that  of  racemic  acid  which  is  inactive.  At 
that  time  the  two  tartaric  acids  just  mentioned  were  the  only  ones 
known. 

On  studying  the  sodium-ammonium  salt  of  ordinary  tartaric  add 
(dextro  tartaric  acid),  to  see  if  there  was  any  indication  of  unsymmetri- 
cal crystalline  form  with  which  to  connect  the  optical  activity,  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestion  of  Herscheli  Pasteur  observed  that  the  crystals 
possessed  hemi-hedral  facets.  These  gave  to  the  crystals  an  un^rmme- 
trical  form.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  second  known  tartaric 
acid,  viz.,  racemic  acid,  which  is  optically  inactive.  His  expectation 
was  that  in  this  acid  no  such  unsymmetrical  form  would  exist  as  it 
did  not  possess  optical  activity.  But  to  his  surprise  he  found,  in  the 
crystals  of  the  sodium-ammonium  salt,  the  same  hemi-hedral  facets  that 
he  had  just  found  in  the  salts  of  the  active  acid.    On  doser  examinatioa, 
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however,  he  observed — and  this  is  the  striking  and  important  thing  in  his 
whole  investigation —  that  the  crystals  were  not  all  alike.  While  some 
possessed  hemi-hedral  facets  on  one  side  others  had  these  facets  on  the 
other  side,  i.e.,  the  two  forms  of  crystals  were,  as  is  termed  in  crystal- 
lography, enantiomarphs,  or,  object  and  image  forms,  like  the  right  hand 
and  the  left.  On  carefully  separating  these  two  forms  of  crystals  he 
found  that  those  of  one  form,  when  dissolved  in  water,  gave  a  solution 
which  rotated  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right.  In  other  words, 
one  form  of  crystals  was  identical  with  the  salt  of  dextro  tartaric  acid. 
The  crystals  which  showed  the  hemi-hedral  facets  on  the  other  side, 
when  put  into  solution  gave  an  optical  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction, 
i,e.y  to  the  left.  Furthermore,  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  the  two  forms 
of  crystals,  he  obtained  a  solution  that  was  inactive,  like  the  solution 
of  the  original  racemic  acid  salt  with  which  he  started.' 

Thus  from  a  study  of  the  crystalline  sodium-anmionium  salt  of 
racemic  acid  and  of  dextro  tartaric  acid  Pasteur  showed,  conclusively, 
the  relationship  of  these  two  acids  to  each  other  and  also  discovered 
the  existence  of  a  third  isomer  optically  active  but  of  opposite  direction 
to  the  ordinary  tartaric  acid  already  known.  Racemic  acid,  therefore, 
is  optically  inactive  because  it  consists  of  equal  molecules  of  the  ordi- 
nary dextro  tartaric  acid  and  the  newly  discovered  levo  tartaric  acid. 
Also  racemic  acid  can  be  resolved  into  its  optically  isomeric  components 
by  mechanically  separating  the  two  forms  of  crystals  of  the  sodium- 
ammonium  salt.  The  two  active  forms  of  tartaric  acid,  when  mixed 
in  equal  molecular  amounts,  yield  the  inactive  or  racemic  acid.  Later, 
Pasteur  prepared  the  fourth  variety  of  tartaric  acid,  viz.,  meso- 
tartaric  acid,  by  heating  the  cinchonine  salt  of  dextro  tartaric  acid. 
This  new  acid  proved  to  be  inactive  like  racemic  acid,  but,  unlike  it, 
was  unable  to  be  resolved  into  optically  active  components.  Its  relation 
to  the  other  three  forms  of  tartaric  acid  was  unexplained  by  Pasteur. 

In  1873  Wislicenus  made  the  suggestion  that  in  compounds  like 
lactic  acid  and  the  tartaric  acids  in  which  isomers  have  the  same  struc- 
ture but  differ  in  physical  properties,  e.g.,  in  their  rotation  of  polarized 
light,  the  only  explanation  is  that  the  atoms  of  the  molecules  are  dijffer- 
ently  arranged  in  space.    Now,  in  considering  this  suggestion  in  con- 

1  Sec  Puteur,  "Molecular  .^symmetry,"  Alembic  Club  Reprints,  and  Ann.  Ch., 
(3)  28,  56,  1850;  Ann.,  88,  212,  1853;  also,  "Life  of  Louis  Pasteur,"  by  Valery 
Radot. 
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nection  with  the  relation  of  known  optically  active  compounds,  itn^ 
HofF  advanced  his  theory  of  the  (^symmetric  carbon  atom  and  the  teir^- 
hedral  formula  as  an  explanation  of  the  space  configuration  of  com- 
pounds of  this  nature,  i,e,,  optically  active  like  lactic  add,  tartaric 
acid,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  LeBel,  in  considering  the  work  of  Bus- 
teuTi  arrived  at  practically  the  same  idea  though  van't  Hoff  assigned  a 
definite  tetra-hedral  structure  to  the  carbon  atom  in  space,  whfle  Le- 
Bel  simply  assumed  an  uns3rmmetrical  grouping  of  a  carbon  atom  wfaa 
linked  to  four  different  groups  or  elements.  The  theory  is  thus  known 
as  the  van't  HofF-LeBel  theory  of  the  asymmetric  carbon  aiom  and  He 
tetra-hedral  configuration.  According  to  this  theory  the  existence  d 
the  fourth  variety  of  tartaric  acid,  viz.,  mesotartaric  acid,  is  fully  ei- 
plained  as  inactive  by  intra-molecular  compensation.  The  conncctioii 
of  tartaric  acid  with  the  development  of  our  ideas  of  stereo-chemistiy  ir 
retained  in  the  application  of  the  term,  racemic,  to  all  compomKh 
which,  like  racemic  acid,  are  optically  inactive,  and  resolvable  into  two 
opposite  optically  active  isomers.  Such  an  inactive  form  of  any  coia- 
pound  is  termed  its  racemic  variety. 

Splitting  Racemic  Compounds. — The  methods  by  which  racemic 
compounds  may  be  split  into  their  optically  active  components  are 
several.  The  three  methods  used  were  all  originated  by  Pasteur.  The 
first  method  has  been  referred  to  and  consists  of  the  mechanical  sefan- 
tion  of  the  two  oppositely  hemi-hedral  forms  in  which  the  salts  of  a 
racemic  compound  crystallize.  This  method  is  especially  applicabk 
in  the  case  of  tartaric  acid  when  the  sodium-ammonium  salt  is  used. 
The  crystallization  and  separation  must  be  carried  out  under  definite 
conditions.  If  the  racemic  acid  salt  is  crystallized  below  28^  the  two 
forms  of  crystals  are  produced  and  a  separation  can  be  accomplished 
If,  however,  the  crystallization  takes  place  above  28^  the  two  forms  of 
crystals  are  not  produced  but  the  sodium-ammonium  racemate  cnv 
tallizes  in  unseparable  crystals  of  one  form.  That  is,  above  28*  the 
sodium-ammonium  racemate  crystallizes  as  such,  while,  below  28*  the 
racemate  splits  into  its  two  isomeric  components  and  equal  amouts  of 
the  sodium-ammonium  dextro  tartrate  and  the  sodium-ammooiniB 
levo  tartrate  are  formed.  The  second  method  for  the  splitting  of » 
racemic  compound  into  its  optically  active  components  consists  of  the 
formation  of  the  cinchonine,  strychnine)  or  other  similar  alkaloid  salts. 
When  the  cinchonine  salt  of  racemic  acid  is  formed  it  splits  into  the 
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cinchonine  salts  of  dextro  and  levo  tartaric  acid.  These  two  .salts  do 
not  crystallize  in  different  forms  which  permit  their  mechanical  sepa- 
ration, but  they  crystallize  at  different  concentrations.  The  salt  of 
the  levo  tartaric  acid  crystallizes  out  first  and  may  be  separated. 
Afterwaxd  the  salt  of  the  dextro  tartaric  acid  crystallizes  and  may  then 
be  obtained  by  itself.  Thus  by  a  fractional  crystallization  of  the  alka^ 
laid  S€Uis  of  racemic  compounds  they  may  be  separated  into  their  optic* 
ally  active  components.  The  third  method  for  the  splitting  of  racemic 
compounds  is  known  as  the  biological  method.  It  rests  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  the  different  acids  or  salts  to  certain  lower  organisms,  especially 
the  molds.  When  the  mold,  Penicillium  glaucum,  is  grown  in  a  solu- 
tion of  anuhonium  racemate,  or  some  other  racemic  salt,  it  uses  as 
nutritive  material  the  ammonium  dextro  tartrate  which  becomes, 
therefore,  destroyed  and  removed  from  the  solution.  The  ammonium 
salt  of  the  levo  tartrate  is,  however,  not  used  by  the  organism  and  re- 
mains in  the  solution.  After  the  action  the  solution  yields,  on  crystal' 
lization,  crystals  of  the  levo  tartrate  only.  Thus  by  the  destruction 
and  removal  from  the  solution  of  the  racemate  of  one  of  the  optically 
active  components,  by  means  of  molds,  the  other  isomer  is  obtained 
in  the  pure  form. 

Dextro  Tartaric  Acid 

I>extro  tartaric  acid  is  the  ordinary  tartaric  acid  as  it  is  found  widely 
clistributed  in  nature,  in  grapes,  mountain  ash  berries,  pineapples, 
{>otatoes  and  other  plants.    It  crystallizes  without  water  of  crystalli- 
zation in  transparent,  mono-clinic  colunms  which  are  easily  soluble  in 
^vater  or  in  alcohol.     100  parts  of  water  at  15°  dissolve  132  parts  of 
the  acid.    It  melts  at  i68°-i70^.    In  water  solution  it  is  dextro  rota- 
tory.    The  chief  source  of  tartaric  acid  is  the  juice  of  the  grape,  where 
it  is  present  as  the  free  acid  and  as  the  acid  potassium  salt.    In  this 
source  it  is  mostly  the  dextro  variety  that  is  found.    It  is  obtained  from 
the  vifuisse,  or  residue  which  settles  out  from  the  juice  after  it  has  been 
expressed.    When  grape  juice  ferments,  in  the  formation  of  wine,  the 
solubility  of  the  acid  potassium  salt  is  lessened  due  to  the  presence  of 
alcohol  and  it  gradually  separates  and  settles  to  the  bottom  in  the  form 
of  ivhat  is  known  as  lees.    These  lees  are  dried  or  recrystallized  once 
and  the  product  is  then  known  as  crtide  tartar  or  argol.    The  crude 
tartar  contains,  in  addition  to  the  acid  potassium  tartrate,  free  tartaric 
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acid  and  calcium  tartrate.  By  recrystallization  and  purification  the 
pure  acid  potassium  tartrate  is  obtained.  In  the  pure  form  this  salt 
is  known  as  cream  of  tartar.  The  English  name  of  the  acid  is  derived 
from  its  relation  to  this  tartar,  i.e.,  tartaric  acid.  The  German  name 
of  the  acid,  viz.,  Wein-sfturei  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  sqiaratcs 
out  when  wine  is  formed.  The  free  dextro  tartaric  acid  is  obtained 
from  either  the  crude  or  the  pure  tartar  by  first  treating  with  milk  of 
lime  and  subsequently  with  calcium  sulphate.  This  forms  the  cal- 
cium salt  which  is  then  decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuric  add  and 
the  tartaric  acid  set  free.  This  is  then  recrystallized  and  obtained  in 
the  pure  form. 

The  synthetic  transformation  of  dextro  tartaric  acid  into  malic, 
succinic  and  maleic  acids  has  already  been  spoken  of.  When  heatd 
to  its  melting  point  dextro  tartaric  acid  is  converted  into  meso-tartanc 
acid.  This  conversion  also  takes  place  when  a  solution  of  dextro 
tartaric  acid  is  evaporated.  When  it  is  heated  with  water  to  175' 
dextro  tartaric  acid  yields  both  racemic  acid  and  meso-tartaric  add 
Long  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  racemic,  meso-tartaric  and 
pyro-tartaric,  (methyl  succinic)  acids.  By  distillation  it  yields  pjio- 
tartaric  acid  and  other  acids.  Tartaric  add  reduces  ammoniacal 
silver  solution  and  can  be  used  for  silvering  purposes.  In  this  reactioo 
the  tartaric  acid  is  oxidized  to  oxalic  and  other  adds.  When  tartaik 
acid,  or  a  salt,  is  heated  a  characteristic  odor  of  burnt  sugar  is  observ'cd. 
The  free  acid  is  used  as  a  cheaper  substitute  for  citric  acid  in  beverages. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  and  in  medicine  and  photogra4>hy. 

Salts. — Several  of  the  salts  of  dextro  tartaric  add  are  impcMtant. 

CH(OH)— COOK 
Acid  Potassium  Tartrate.    | 

CH(OH)— COOH 

This  salt  has  already  been  referred  to  as  cream  of  tartar.  It  forms 
rhombic  crystals  which  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  water.  One  of  its 
important  uses  is  as  a  constituent  of  baking  powders.  In  suchpowden 
the  other  constituent  is  sodium  acid  carbonate.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
mordant  in  dyeing. 

CH(OH)— COONa 
Sodium-potassium  Tartrate,     |  +  4HfO 

RocheUe  Salt.  CH(OH)— COOK 
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This  salt  crystallizes  in  thick  columns  with  four  molecules  of  water, 
[ts  chief  use  is  as  a  reducing  agent. .  It  reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver 
solution  and  in  this  way  is  used  in  silvering  glass.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
x>nstituent  of  Fehling's  solution^  (p.  332),  which  is  an  alkaline  copper 
K)lution  reduced  by  certain  sugars.  It  acts  as  a  purgative  in  Seidlitz 
lowders  which  consist  of  sodium-potassium  tartrate,  sodium  acid 
arbonate  and  free  tartaric  acid. 

CH(OH)— COOK 
Pbtafishun-antimonyl  Tartrate.   | 

Tartar  Emetic.  CH(OH)— COO(SbO) 

This  salt  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  emetic.    It  is  also  used  in  dyeing. 

Levo  Tartuic  Acid 

Levo  tartaric  acid,  the  optical  isomer  of  dextro  tartaric  acid,  was 
liscovered,  as  already  stated,  by  Pasteur  in  1848.  It  has  the  same 
K)lubi]ity  and  melting  point  as  the  dextro  acid.  It  crystallizes  without 
crater  of  crystallization  in  the  form  enantiomorphic  to  the  dextro  acid, 
[ts  optical  rotation  is  the  same  in  amount  but  opposite  in  direction  to 
the  dextro  acid.  When  mixed  in  equal  molecular  amount  with  dextro 
tartaric  acid  it  yields  racemic  acid.  Its  synthetic  reactions  have  been 
ronsidered.    It  has  no  common  uses. 

Racemic  Acid 

Racemic  acid,  the  resolvable  inactive  tartaric  acid,  was  discovered  in 
1820  and  was  shown  to  be  tartaric  acid  in  1830.  It  crystallizes  in 
Lri-clinic  needles  containing  one  molecule  of  water,  per  unit  molecule 
)f  C4H6O4.  In  this  it  differs  from  the  dextro  and  levo  forms.  The 
Rrater  free  acid  melts  at  205^-206**,  the  hydrous  crystals  melting  at 
103^-204*^.  At  15**  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  17  parts  of  the  acid,  it 
t>eing  less  soluble  than  the  active  forms.  While,  in  concentrated 
solution  the  acid  exists  as  a  double  molecule,  the  crystals  which  separate 
l>eing  those  of  racemic  acid,  in  dilute  solution  the  acid  exists  as  equal 
DQoIecular  parts  of  dextro  and  levo  tartaric  acid.  These  facts  are 
ihown  by  the  results  of  freezing  point  determinations.  Racemic  acid  is 
found,  together  with  dextro  tartaric  acid,  in  grapes.  Its  English 
name  is  derived  from  raceme,  indicating  a  bunch  of  grapes.    The 
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German  name,  Trauben-saure,  is  derived  from  the  word  for  grapes. 
It  is  probable  that  it  does  not  exi$t  in  grapes  as  racemic  acid  but  that 
it  is  formed  from  the  dextro  acid  as  this  transformation  can  easilv  be 
effected  by  the  action  of  acids  or  even  by  water  alone.  When  tartaric 
acid  is  prepared  synthetically  from  succinic  acid,  from  glyoxal,  or  from 
malic,  maleic  or  fumaric  acids  either  racemic  acid  or  meso-tartaric  acid 
is  always  formed.  That  is,  synthetic  reactions  result  in  the  formatkio 
of  an  inactive  form.  The  methods  of  splitting  racemic  acid  Into  its 
optically  active  components  has  been  fully  discussed.  The  sodium- 
ammonium  racemate  is  the  only  salt  that  is  of  importance.  This  has 
been  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  method  of  splitting  racemk 
acid  into  its  components.  Like  the  free  acid  this  salt  exists,  in  dilute 
solution,  as  equal  molecular  parts  of  the  dextro  and  levo  forms.  Only 
in  concentrated  solution  does  it  exist  as  the  racemate  itself. 

Meso-tartaric  Add 

This  acid,  the  inactive  by  intra-molecular  compensation  and  m- 
resolvable  into  optically  active  components,  was  first  obtained  by 
Pasteur  by  heating  the  cinchonine  salt  of  dextro  tartaric  acid,  to  I70^ 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  boiling  the  dextro  tartaric  acid  with  as 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  sodium  hydroxide.  Also  by  kwg 
boiling  with  water  alone  or  by  heating  with  a  small  amount  of  water 
to  165°.  When  di-brom  succinic  acid  is  treated  with  silver  hydroxide, 
or  when  malic  acid  is  oxidized,  in  the  presence  of  water,  both  meso- 
tartaric  acid  and  racemic  acid  are  formed.  When  meso-tartaric  acid 
is  heated  to  200°  it  is  partly  converted  into  racemic  acid.  Mcso- 
tartaric  acid  crystallizes  in  rectangidar  plates  with  one  molecule  of 
water.    The  water  free  acid  melts  at  140^-145°. 

IV.  TRI-BASIC  ACIDS  AND  HYDROXY  TRI-BASIC  ACIDS 
Tri-carballylic  Add  and  Aconitic  Add 

Trp-basiCj  ietra-basic  and  penia-basic  acids  are  known  but  most  d 
them  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  consider  at  any  length.  We 
shall  simply  mention  and  give  the  formulas  for  two  members  of  the 
first  group.  Two  tri-basic  acids  are  found  in  the  juice  of  sugar  cancer 
in  the  residue  which  settles  out  when  the  sugar  cane  juice  is  evaporated 
The  two  acids  are  both  related  to  citric  acid  which  we  shaD  consider 
next.    They  are  known  as  tri-carballylic  acid  and  as  aconitic  acid. 
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The  first  has  been  proven  to  have  the  constitution  of  1-3-3-tri-carboxy 
propatte  and  the  second  is  the  unsaturated  double  bond  acid  derived 
from  the  first.    The  formulas  are  as  follows: 


CH,— COOH 


Tri-carballyUc  acid  CH— COOH 


CHr- COOH 


CH— COOH 


C— COOH 


Aconitic  acid 


CHr-COOH 


The  two  acids  may  be  converted  into  each  other  by  the  appropriate 
reactions  for  passing  from  saturated  to  unsaturated  compounds,  or 
the  reverse. 

Citric  Add 

Synfliesis  from  Glycerol. — Citric  acid  is  related  to  the  two  preceding 
acids  and  its  constitution  has  been  established  by  two  syntheses,  one 
from  i^tycerol  and  the  other  from  aceto-acetic  ester. 


CHr-OH               CHr-Cl  CHj— CI 

I                 +  HCl  I                +  0     I 
CH  —OH    ►    CH  —OH *  C  =  O 


CH^Cl 


+HCN  I    .OH 


+  H,0 


CHr-OH 

Glycerol 

CHr-Cl 
OH 


CHj— CI 

Sym.  di-chlor 
hydrine 


CH,— Cl 

Sym.  di-chlor 
acetone 


K 


+  KCN 


COOH 
CHr-Cl 

Di-chlor 

hjrdrozr 

teo-bnlfric 

•cid 


CHr-CN 
I^COOH 

CHr-CN 


+  H,0 


Nithle 
of  citric  acid 


CN 
CHr-Cl 

HON— add. 
product 

CHr-COOH 
I    .OH 

PCOOH 
CHr-COOH 

Citnc  acid 


The  glycerol  is  converted  into  the  symmetrical,  or,  i  -3  -di-chlor-hydrine. 
By  oxidation  this  yields  the  symmetrical,  or,  1-3-di-chlor  acetonei 
which  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  cyanide  yields  the  addition  product, 
that  on  hydrolysis  is  converted  into  a  hydroxy  acid,  viz.,  di-chlor 
hydroxy  iso-butyiic  acid.  By  treatment  with  potassium  cyanide  this 
yields  the  corresponding  di-cyanide,  or  nitrile  of  citric  acid  which  on 
hydrolysis  yields  citric  acid. 
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From  Aceto-Acetic  Ester. — The  synthesis  from  aceto-acetk  ester 
takes  place  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

CH,  eUt—Cl  CH,— CN 


C  =  O 


C  =  O 


C  =  0 


CHr-COOC,H.    CH,— COOC,H»    CHi-COOC,Hj 

Aceto-«cctic  ester.  Chlor  aceto-«cetic  Cymh  aceto-acetic 


ester 


CH,— COOCHs 


C  =  0 


CHr-COOC,H» 

Acetone  di-csrboxylic 
acid  ester 


ester 

CHr-COOC,Hs 

I  /OH 
Cr 

I     CN 
CHr-COOC,H. 

Addition  product 


CH,— COOH 
I  yOH 


\\:i 


OOH 
CHr-COOH 


Citric 


These  syntheses  establish  the  constitution  of  citric  as  a  I'hfdnaj 
1-2-3  tri-carbozy  propane,  i.e.y  it  is  a  tri-basic  mono-alcokoUc  add. 

Citric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  important  plant  acids  and  is  widehr 
distributed  in  various  parts  of  many  plants.  It  is  found  free,  espedaSy 
in  citrus  fruits  (lemons,  limes,  etc.),  and  assodated  with  maiic  and 
tartaric  add  in  currants,  goose-berries,  raspberries,  mountain  ash  berries, 
etc.  It  is  also  found  as  the  caldum  sal t  in  cow's  milk  and  in  gnq>e  twigs. 
The  chief  commercial  source  is  the  lemon,  where  it  is  present,  in  the 
unripe  lemon,  to  about  5  per  cent.  It  is  formed  when  glucose  sugar  is 
fermented  with  a  particular  inold,  dtromyces  cUricus,  The  chief 
uses  of  the  acid  are  as  a  constituent  of  lemonade  and  other  bevenges. 
and  in  the  printing  of  calico  prints.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms 
which  contain  one  molecule  of  water.  The  water  is  lost  by  heating  to 
130®  and  the  water  free  acid  melts  at  153®.  From  cold  water  the  acid 
crystallizes  in  water  free  crystals.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  When 
heated  to  175®  it  loses  water  and  is  converted  into  the  unsaturated  add, 
aconitic,  which  by  reduction  yields  the  corresponding  saturated  add, 
viz.,  tri-carballylic  acid. 


CHr-COOH 
I  yOH 


\, 


-H,0 


CH— COOH 

M 

II 

C— COOH     +  H, 


CHr— COOH 


*  CH— COOH 


COOH 
CH,— COOH 

Citric  (cid 


CH,— COOH 

Aconitic  acid 


CH,— CO(W 

Tri-cwbaBfKc  mM 
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These  reactions  show  the  relation  of  citric  acid  to  the  two  tri-basic 
icids  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  When  subjected  to 
dry  distillation  citric  acid  loses  carbon  dioxide  while  at  the  same  time 
it  becomes  oxidized,  and  acetone  is  produced. 

CH,— COOH  CH,  CHj 

I  /OH  -  3CO,        I  /OH      +  O         I 

c(^  — '       c;  '     C  =  O 

'  ^COOH  I  ^H  I 


CH,— COOH  CH,  CH, 

CiMe  add  Acetone 

In  the  decomposition  by  heat  other  acids  are  also  formed,  viz., 
ita-conic  and  citra-c<»ic  acids  (p.  293).  In  this  case  both  carbon 
di-oxide  and  water  ate  lost, 

CHr-COOH  CH,  CH* 

I     OH  —CO,  I  II 

C<^  —r^  C— COOH     and  C— COOH 

I     COOH  — H,0  II  I 

CHr-COOH  CH— COOH  CH,— COOH 

Citric  add  Citra-coaic  acid  Ita-conic  acid 

All  of  the  syntheses  and  decompositions  of  citric  acid  prove  its 
constitution  to  be  as  represented. 

Salts. — ^As  citric  acid  is  a  tri-basic  acid  it  forms  three  series  of  salts, 
^.^.y  with  sodium  it  yields  the  mono-,  di-  and  tri-sodium  salts,  the  last 
being  the  neutral  sodium  citrate.  Only  three  salts  of  citric  acid  are 
of  importance. 

Neutral  Ammonium  Citrate. — A  solution  of  this  salt  is  used  in  the 
analysis  of  fertilizers  to  represent  the  solvent  action  of  plant  juices 
and  soil  water. 

Magnasium  Citrate. — This  salt  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative. 
Mixed  with  sodium  bi-carbonate,  free  citric  acid  and  sugar  it  produces 
a  pleasant  effervescing  purgative. 

Feiric  Ammonium  Citrate. — This  salt,  a  soluble  salt  of  iron  and 
ammonia,  is  used  in  calico  printing  and  in  the  blue-print  photographic 
process. 

Ferric  Citrate. — The  single  iron  salt  of  citric  acid  forms  colloidal 
solutions  and  is  used  in  the  study  of  colloids. 
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X.  CARBOHYDRATES 

GENERAL 

Oxidation  Products  of  Poly-hydrozy  Alcohols. — In  our  study  of 
the  mixed  poly-substitution  products  we  considered  the  mixed  alcohd- 
aldehyde  and  alcohol-ketone  compounds  and  showed  that  they  arc 
intermediate  oxidation  products  between  poly-hydroxy  alcohols  and 
poly-basic  acids  (p.  228).  To  illustrate,  when  glycerol,  tri-hydnny 
propane,  is  oxidized  the  following  products  are  obtained. 

CHjr-OH  CHO  CH^^H 

CH— OH      +  O        >        CH— OH     and    C=0 


CHjr-OH  CHr-OH  CH^^H 

Glycerol  Glyceric  aldehyde  Di-li]rdrozy  accioM 

The  formation  of  the  two  products  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in 
one  case,  di-hydrozy  acetone,  the  secondary  alcohol  group  of  the  glyceid 
is  oxidized  to  a  ketone  group  while  in  the  other  case,  glyceric  ahtehjfdei 
one  of  the  primary  alcohol  groups  is  oxidized  to  an' aldehyde  groiq>. 
The  reason  for  waiting  until  this  time  for  the  full  consideration  of  these 
alcohol-aldehyde  and  alcohol-ketone  compounds  is,  that  these  coo- 
pounds  and  their  derivatives  constitute  that  most  important  grw^ 
known  as  the  carbohydrates,  or  sugars,  including  such  well  known  sub- 
stances as  glucose  sugar,  cane  sugar,  starch  and  cellulose.  Because 
of  relationships  between  them  and  the  di-basic  acids  and  also  because 
of  their  relation  to  stereo-isomerisms  which  we  have  developed  more 
fully  in  connection  with  lactic  and  tartaric  acids,  it  was  best  not  to 
take  up  the  carbohydrates  until  after  the  poly-basic  acids  and  the 
hydroxy  acids  had  been  studied.  We  shall  first  consider  the  composi- 
tion and  constitution  of  the  carbohydrates  wholly  independent  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  facts  or  of  the  natural  classification  d 
the  different  members  of  the  group. 

Composition  and  Constitution. — The  name  saccharoses  ^^lics  is 
general  to  all  carbohydrates  and  the  termination  ose  is  used  in  dtf 
names  of  most  of  the  diflFerent  groups  and  individuals.    Whenever 
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ised  this  termination  always  means  a  carbohydrate.  The  name  sac- 
haride  is  often  used  but  the  termination  ose  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
rhe  more  important  carbohydrates  have  the  composition  represented 
>y  the  following  general  formulas,  which  apply  in  all  cases  except 
n  those  of  methyl  derivatives  and  the  group  of  tri-saccharoses. 


CnHjnOn 

or 

C„(H,0)„ 

e.g. 

CeHuOe 

^n-"2ii—  a^n  —  i 

or 

Cn(H20)„_, 

e.g. 

C12H22O11 

(CnHan-a9|i-i)x 

or 

(C„(H20)„-x), 

e.g. 

(CeHioOs)^ 

That  is,  carbohydrates,  so  far  as  their  empirical  composition  is 
roncerned,  are  carbon-water  compounds.  This  explains  the  origin 
>f  the  name  carbo-hydrateSi  i.e.,  carbon-water  compounds.  This  idea 
that  carbohydrates  were  carbon-water  compounds  was  supported  by 
the  fact  that  on  heating  or  on  treatment  with  a  dehydrating  agent, 
like  sulphuric  acid,  the  compounds  were  decomposed  into  water  and 
carbon.  This  may  easily  be  shown  by  simple  experiments.  On 
beating  sugar  in  a  dry  test  tube  it  gradually  chars  and  gives  off  water 
until  only  carbon  is  left.  Also,  when  dry  sugar  is  treated  with  sulphuric 
icid  it  chars  in  a  like  manner  and  a  residue  of  pure  carbon  remains. 
The  simplest  group,  with  the  general  formula  CnH2nOn,  embraces  sub- 
^ups  which  contain  different  amounts  of  carbon  varying  from  three  to 
nine  atoms  to  the  molecule.  They  are  termed  simple  carbohydrates, 
Hmple  sugars  or  mono-saccharoses  and  the  names  of  the  sub-groups 
ire  made  from  the  termination  ose,  together  with  the  numerical  prefix 
indicating  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  present.  We  have,  therefore, 
as  follows: 


Simple  Carbohydrates, 

CnHjnOr 

Mono-saccharoses 

9 

Tri-oses, 

CsHeOs 

Tetroses, 

C4H804 

Pentoses, 

CsHioOb 

Hexoses, 

C.H.,0, 

Heptoses, 

C,HmO, 

Octoses, 

CgHuOg 

Nonoses, 

C9H1809 

It  is  necessary  to  state  this  much  in  regard  to  the  simple  sugars,  be- 
fore taking  them  up  in  detail,  because,  in  developing  our  ideas  of  con- 
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stitution  and  in  studying  the  general  reactions  of  the  carbohydrates 
as  a  whole,  we  must  use  some  of  these  compounds  as  illustrations. 

The  relation  between  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  compos- 
tion  of  the  carbohydrates  shows  nothing,  however,  as  to  the  constitutioa 
of  the  compounds  except  that  it  indicates  the  probable  presence  d 
secondary  alcohol  groups,  ( =  CH(OH)),  which,  it  will  be  observed,  hive 
the  same  relative  amounts  of  the  three  elements  in  question.  It  ^ 
impossible  to  conceive,  however,  of  a  compound  as  built  up  of  secondan' 
alcohol  groups  only. 

Alcohol  Compounds. — ^That  the  carbohydrates  are,  in  fact,  alcohol 
compounds  is  shown,  both  by  their  relation  to  poly-hydroxy  alcohob 
and  by  their  reactions.  Carbohydrates  possess  alcohol  characters  ia 
that  they  undergo  distinctly  alcoholic  reactions.  Like  all  alcohob 
they  react  with  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  anhydride.  In  practia  the 
latter  reagent  is  used.  They  form  acetyl  derivatives,  or  estcre,  just  as 
ethyl  alcohol  does. 

>        CjHr-OOC— CH,  +  HO 

Bthyl  acetate 


C,H6-OH  +  ClOC— CH, 

Bthyl  alcohol 

CHO 


CHO 


CH— OH    +    Ci— OC— CH, 


CH— OOC— CH,  +  jHG 


CHr-OH 

Glyceric  aldehyde 
Glyceroae  (a  triose). 


CH2— OOC— CH, 

Di-acetyl  glyceric  aldehyd* 


Esterification  or  Acetylation. — This  reaction  is  of  e^iedal  im- 
portance, because  it  not  only  proves  the  presence  of  hydroxyl  groups, 
but,  it  determines  their  number,  for  complete  acetylation  introduces 
as  many  acetyl  groups  as  there  are  hydroxyl  groups  in  the  original  c$m- 
pound. 

Number  of  Hydroxyl  Groups. — In  this  way  it  has  been  shown  ih»i 
in  the  simple  carbohydrates  the  number  of  hydroxyl  groups  is  one  Itss 
^a»  the  number  of  carbon  atoms.  As  more  than  one  hydroxyl  group  is 
not  usually  linked  to  one  carbon  the  indication  is  that  each  carif* 
atom  but  one  has-one  hydroxyl  group  linked  to  it.  That  the  remamu* 
carbon  atom  is  in  a  carbonyl  grouping  was  first  established  by  EBl^t 
who  showed  that  in  water  solution  the  carbohydrates  are  aUekyii  m 
ketone  compounds  as  well  as  poly-hydroxy  alcohols. 
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Aldehyde  or  Ketone  Compounds. — ^This  aldehyde  or  ketone  con- 
stitution is  proven  by  several  reactions. 

AUebyde  and  Ketone  Reactions. — (i)  The  formation  of  addition 
products  with  hydrogen  cyanide,  H — CN.  (2)  The  formation  of 
oxime  compounds  with  hydroxy]  amine,  H] — NOH.  (3)  The  forma- 
tion of  kydrazone  compounds  with  a  benzene  compound  known  as 
phenyl  hydrazine,  H,N— NH— C6H5. 

These  three  reactions  are  all  characteristic  of  compounds  which 
contain  the  carbonyl  group,  i.e.,  aldehydes  or  ketones  (p.  125).  They 
may  be  iUustrated  as  follows: 


/ 


H 


Aldehydes  R— C=0+H— CN 


H 


^R— C— OH 


Ketones      R— C =0+ H— CN 


CN      Cyan-hydrines. 

(Nitriles  of 
R       hydroxy  acids.) 


*R— C— OH 


H 


Udehydes  R— C=0+H,N— OH 


ketones      R— C=0+H,N— OH 


CN 
H 


*R— C=N-OH 


Oximes. 


R 


^R— C=N— OH 


H 


H 


Udehydes  R— C =0+ H,N— NH— C,Hs ►R— C = N— NH— C,H, 

Phenyl 
R  R  hydrazones. 


Cetoneis     R— C = 0+H,N— NH— C.Hj ►R— C = N— NH— C«H, 
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All  of  these  reactions  as  given  above  for  aldehydes  and  ketones  in 
general,  take  place  with  the  simple  carbohydrates  when  they  are  m 
solution  in  water  and  constitute  the  chief  proof  that  in  such  solutioD 
they  are  aldehyde  or  ketone  compounds. 

Synthesis. — The  carbohydrates  have  been  prepared  synthetically 
by  oxidizing  the  poly-hydroxy  alcohols.  We  have  recently  spoken 
of  the  mixed  alcohol  and  aldehyde  or  mixed  alcohol  and  ketone  com- 
pounds which  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  tri-hydroxy  alcdiol 
glycerol.  We  have,  also,  just  stated  that  the  carbohydrates  have 
been  proven  to  be  mixed  poly-hydroxy  alcohols  and  aldehydes  or 
ketones.  The  compound  just  referred  to,  as  produced  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  glycerol,  is  the  simplest  compound  which  has  the  character  of  a 
true  sugar.  Its  composition  is  in  accordance  with  the  first  of  the 
general  formulas,  viz.,  CsH^Os  or  CnHjnOn,  and  from  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms  present  it  would  be  termed  a  triose.  The  oxidation  d 
glycerol  results  in  a  mixture  of  two  compounds,  viz.,  an  aUdtyie 
alcohol  and  a  ketone  alcohol. 

CHs— OH  CHO  CHr^H 


CH— OH        +    O    >        CH— OH      and      C  =  0 


CHa— OH  CH,— OH  CHr-OH 

Glycerol  Glyceric  aldehyde  Di-hydroxy  ACttow 

Glycerose. — Glycerose,  CsHbOj,  a  triose,  is  a  mixture  of  these  tw) 
definite  compounds,  glyceric  aldehyde  and  di-hydroxy  acetone.  It  is 
the  simplest  carbohydrate  possessing  the  general  character  of  a  sugar. 
It  was  discovered  by  Deen  in  1 863 .  It  reacts  with  acetic  anhydride,  form- 
ing acetyl  derivatives  in  which  the  alcoholic  hydroxyls  are  the  reacting 
groups.  It  also  reacts  with  hydrogen  cyanide,  forming  addition  prod- 
ucts, cyan-hydrines,  with  the  aldehyde  or  ketone  groups.  The  akfc- 
hyde  or  ketone  groups  also  react  with  phenyl  hydrazine  forming  hydnr 
zones  and  with  hydroxyl  amine  yielding  oximes.  Glycerose,  as  it  has 
been  obtained,  is  not  a  single  compound  but  a  mixture  of  two,  onebcof 
an  aldehyde  and  the  other  a  ketone.  It  seems  probable  that  either  of 
these  compounds  alone  is  a  true  carbohydrate  but  at  present  we  know 
this  simplest  sugar  only  as  a  mixture  of  the  two.  In  the  case  of  the 
higher  members  of  the  simple  carbohydrates  containing  four  lo  nine 
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:arbons,  we  find  in  each  two  distinct  compounds,  just  as  in  glycerose, 
!)ut  in  all  cases  except  glycerose,  each  compound,  by  itself,  is  a 
:nie  carbohydrate  and  is  also  a  true  sugar  in  its  general  properties  such 
is  taste.  Thus  we  have  two  different  kinds  of  simple  sugars,  viz., 
Mehyde  sugars  and  ketone  sugars.  To  distinguish  between  these  and 
JO  retain  the  termination  ose  for  all  carbohydrates,  the  terms  aldose 
ind  ketose  are  used.  Thus  while  the  triose  sugar  is  known  only  as  a 
nixed  aldose  and  ketose  each  of  the  other  simple  sugar  groups,  viz., 
etroses,  pentoses,  hexoses,  heptoses,  octoses  and  nonoses  are  known  both 
Ls  an  aldose  and  ketose.  The  six  carbon  sugars,  hexoses,  which  are 
mr  most  common  and  important  sugars,  are  thus  known  as  two  dis- 
inctly  different  compounds.  One  is  an  aldehyde  sugar  or  aldose,  while 
he  other  is  a  ketone  sugar  or  ketose.  We  therefore  also  term  the 
irst  an  aldo-hexose  and  the  second  a  keto-hexose.  The  two  compounds 
.re  structural  isomers  both  having  the  composition  formula  C6Hi206. 
^e  shaU  consider  them  in  detail  later  on.  The  first,  the  aldo-hexose, 
\  known  as  i^ucose  and  the  keto-hexose  as  fructose.  The  reverse  of  the 
receding  reaction  also  establishes  the  constitution  of  the  carbohy- 
[rates. 

Reduction. — By  reduction  they  are  converted  into  the  poly-hydroxy 
Icohols  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

CHO  CHj— OH  CHr-OH 


CH— OH  +  H  >        CH— OH   < H  +  C  =  0 

CH,— OH  CHy-OH  CH2— OH 

Aldo-trio«e  Glycerol  Keto-triose 

ProiKiii-tri-ol 

Straight  Chain  Compounds. — The  poly-hydroxy  alcohols,  thus  ob- 

lined  from  the  carbohydrates,  may  be  further  reduced,  by  means  of 

^drogen  iodide,  first  to  the  iodine  substitution  product  of  the  corre- 

x>nding  hydrocarbon  and  then  to  the  hydrocarbon  itself.    Thus,  we 

lay  pass  from  the  carbohydrate  to  the  hydrocarbon  corresponding  to 

and  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms.    From  glycerose, 

trough  glycerol,  according  to  the  above  reactions,  we  may  obtain 

do  propane  and  then  propane.    The  important  fact  is  that  we  ob- 

tin,  in  every  case,  the  normal  hydrocarbon.    This  means  that  the  struc- 

ire  of  the  carbohydrates  is  that  of  a  normal  chain  of  carbon  groups. 
21 
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This  may  be  best  illustrated  by  taking  glucose  the  aldo-hexose,  the 
exact  constitution  of  which  we  shall  develop  later, 

CHjOH— (CH0H)4— CHO  >  CHjOH— (CHOH)^— CH,OH 

Aldo-hexose  H«xui-hez-ol 

Glucose  Mannitol 

>    CHr-CHj—CHi— cm— CHr-CH, 


3-Iodo  hexaae 
Normal  lodo  httxaao 

Position  of  Aldehyde  Group. — If,  then,  the  carbohydrates  are  coo- 
pounds  made  up  of  a  normal  chain  of  carbon  groups y  each  carbon  grouf 
bid  one  containing  one  and  only  one  hydroxyl,  and  the  remaining  corfei 
group  is  a  carbonyl  group  (aldehyde  or  ketone),  it  remains  simply  to 
determine  the  position  of  this  carbonyl  group.  The  character  of  the 
hydroxyl  grouping,  i.e.,  whether  as  primary  alcohol  or  as  sectmUrj 
alcohol,  is  determined  simply  by  the  fact  that  the  end  carbons,  innonsal 
carbon  chains,  if  containing  a  hydroxyl  group,  must  always  be  a  pri- 
mary alcohol  group,  and  the  intermediate  carbons,  in  the  same  kind  d 
chain,  must  be  secondary  alcohol  groups.  Therefore,  the  end  caibofi 
groups  are  the  only  ones  possible  of  existence  as  an  aldehyde  group  and 
the  aldehyde  group,  in  aldoses,  must  be  the  end  carbon  group.  Tiling- 
therefore,  the  aldo-hexose  glucose  as  an  example,  we  should  write  tlie 
formula  as  follows: 

CeHiaOe  =  CH2OH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHO 

Aldo-hexosit  Glucoto 

We  have,  however,  another  proof  that  the  aldehyde  group  is  the 
end  group  of  the  carbon  chain.  By  the  addition  of  hydrogen  cyaiwfc, 
a  reaction  characteristic  of  the  carbonyl  group,  as  previously  dfecnssedt 
we  obtain  from  the  aldo-hexose  a  cyan-hydrine  and  this  cyan-hydrinc^ 
like  all  cyanogen  compounds,  is  an  acid  nitrite,  which  yields,  on  hydroly- 
sis, an  acid  which  contains,  not  six  carbons  as  the  aldo-hexose  did,  but 
seven  carbons.  That  is,  we  have  increased  the  number  of  carbons byooe. 
Furthermore,  the  acid  so  obtained  is  the  normal  acid,  viz.,  Bomri 
heptanoic  acid,  CH3— (CHj)^— COOH.  We  do  not  get  the  normil 
heptanoic  acid,  at  once,  as  the  result  of  the  hydrol3rsis  but  thelactoneof 
hexa-hydroxy  heptanoic  acid,  CH2OH— (CHOH)*— COOH,  whkhby 
reduction  gives  us  the  non-hydroxy  normal  acid. 

CH2OH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHO  +  HCN  — ' 

GloGoae 
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7  J" 


CHjOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— C— CN  +  H,0 

Cyaa-hydrine  or  acid  nitrile  I 

OH 
CHrf)H— CHOH— CHOH— CH— CHOH— CHOH— CO  +  HI 

O 


Lactoaa  of  hen-hirdrozy  heptanoic  add 

*  CHr-CHr-CHr-CHr-CHr-CHr-COOH 

Normal  heptanoic  acid 

In  this  normal  acid  the  carboxyl  group  must  be  joined  to  the  sixth 
carbon  and  this  sixth  carbon  must  be  the  one  which,  in  the  aldose,  was 
b  the  condition  of  carbonyl.  Thus  the  aldehyde  group  in  the  original 
aldo-hezose  must  have  been  the  end  group.  The  constitution  of  the 
aldose  sugars  is,  therefore,  as  has  been  written. 

Position  of  Ketone  Group. — By  exactly  the  same  set  of  reactions  it 
lias  been  shown,  from  the  structure  of  the  resulting  acid,  that  in  the 
ketose  sugars  the  ketone  group  is  the  carbon  group  next  to  the  end.  The 
idd  obtained  on  hydrolyzing  the  hydrogen  cyanide  addition  product 
obtained  from  fructose  is  known  as  fructose  carboxylic  ac'd  and  this 
3n  reduction  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  yields  mettiyl  butyl  acetic  acid, 

CHj— CHr-CHr-CHr-CH— CHs,    or   hexane-2-carboxyHc    acid. 


COOH 

Mso  by  an  oxidation  resulting  in  splitting  the  chain  at  the  ketone  group 
hictose  yields  hydroxy  acetic  acid,  CH2OH — COOH  and  tri-hydroxy 
batyric  acid,  HOOC— CH(OH)— CH(OH)— CH2OH. 

We  have  used  hexose  sugars  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  but  the 
reactions  which  we  have  used,  and  the  type  of  formulas  as  proven,  apply 
to  all  simple  carbohydrates  whatever  the  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

Coostitation. — Let  us  summarize  the  proofs  for  the  constitution  of 
the  carbohydrates. 

I.  By  the  formation  of  acetyl  derivatives  and  by  the  reduction  to 
normal  hydrocarbons  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms, 
|>assing  through  the  poly-hydroxy  alcohols  of  the  same  number  of 
carbons,  carbohydrates  are  poly-hydroxy  alcohols  in  which  each  carbon 
hU  one  has  one  and  only  one  hydroxyl  group  linked  to  it. 
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2.  By  the  reaction  with  hydrogen  cyanide,  HCN,  forming  cyan- 
hydrines,  which  are  acid  nitriles,  with  hydroxyl  amine,  HjNOH, 
forming  oximes,  and  with  phenyl  hydrazine,  H2N — NH — C«Hs,  formini 
hydrazones,  all  of  which  reactions  are  characteristic  of  the  carbon\i 
group,  carbohydrates  in  water  solution  are  aldehyde  or  ketone  compounds, 

3.  By  reduction,  with  nascent  hydrogen  (sodium  amalgam),  fonn- 
ing  normal  poly-hydroxy  alcohols,  and  by  the  further  reduction,  b? 
means  of  hydrogen  iodide,  HI,  forming  normal  iodo-hydro-ou'boos. 
carbohydrates  are  compounds  containing  a  normal  or  straight  chain  0} 
carbon  groups. 

4.  By  the  three  preceding  reactions  and  by  the  formation  of  carbo- 
hydrates by  the  oxidation  of  poly-hydroxy  alcohols,  carbohydrates  art 
poly-hydroxy  alcohols  in  which  one  alcohol  group  is  oxidized  to  aUehydt 
{primary  alcohol  group  at  the  end  of  the  chain),  or  to  ketone  {secondary 
alcohol  group). 

5.  By  conversion,  through  the  cyan-hydrine  addition  products  and 
the  hydrolysis  of  these  into  definite  acids  containing  one  more  carbon 
than  the  carbohydrate,  carbohydrates  are  compounds  in  which  tbe 
aldehyde  group  is  at  the  end  of  the  carbon  chain  and  the  ketone  group  a 
the  second  carbon  group  or  the  one  next  to  the  end. 

That  is,  in  water  solution: 

Carbohydrates  are  aldehyde  or  ketone  oxidation  products  of  ncmi 
poly-hydroxy  alcohols  of  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms,  in  which  nt 
carbon  group  only  is  oxidized  to  aldehyde  or  ketone,  the  aldehyde  grnf 
being  the  end  carbon  group  and  the  ketone  group  being  next  to  the  end. 

We  may  then  write  the  constitutional  formulas  for  the  aldo-hewst 
and  the  keto-hexose  as  follows: 

CH2OH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHO 

Aldehyde  caibohydrate,  Aldo-hexose.    Olacose 

CHjOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CO— CH,OH 

Ketone  carbohydrate,  Keto-kexose.    Fructose 

This  constitution  has  been  shown  to  hold  for  all  simple  caibofcv- 
drates  and,  until  recently,  has  been  the  accepted  constitutiwL 
referring  to  the  aldehyde  and  ketone  structure  and  the  proofs  for  ii 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  in  water  solution  the  facts  hold  as  mifj 
Recent  study  of  ether  derivatives,  known  as  methyl  glucosides, 
by  reaction  with  methyl  alcohol  have  shown,  however,  that  for 
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actual  substances  another  constitution  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  one. 
This  new  constitution  for  the  carbohydrates  will  be  considered  later 
(p.  345)  in  connection  with  glucose  and  the  other  hexose  carbohydrates. 
The  development  of  our  ideas  in  regard  to  the  relationship  and  classifica- 
tion of  carbohydrates  is,  however,  better  accomplished  by  accepting 
this  earlier  constitution  and,  as  the  reactions  involved  take  place  in 
water  solution,  the  aldehyde  and  ketone  constitution  holds  as  true 
and  will  therefore  be  used  in  the  following  discussion. 

Derivatives  of  Carbohydrates  and  Conversion  of  Carbohydrates 


to  Adds. — By  treatment  with  oxidizing  agents  the  aldose 
carbohydrates  yield  products  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  end 
carbon  groups.  It  is  interesting  that  ordinary  oxidation  affects  only 
these  end  groups.  As  one  of  these  may  be  oxidized  at  a  time  we  obtain, 
first,  mono-basic  acids  and  then  di-basic  acids,  containing  also  unoxi- 
dized  alcohol  groups,  ue.,  hydroxy  mono-basic  acids  and  hydroxy  di- 
basic acids. 

When  glucose  is  acted  upon  by  chlorine  water,  bromine  water, 
silver  oxide,  or  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  aldehyde  group  is  oxidized  to 
carboxyl  and  a  mono-basic  acid  results. 

CH,OH-~(CHOH)4— CHO -f  O    >    CH2OH— (CH0H)4— COOH 

Glococe  Gluconic  add 

Aldo-kexose  Penta -hydroxy  heieaii-oic  add 

By  other  reactions  another  mono-basic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  which 
the  carboxyl  group  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain.  This  is  an  alde- 
hyde hydroxy  acid  known  from  its  relation  to  glucose  as  glucuronic  acid 
(p.  253).  It  is  HOOC— (CH0H)4— CHO,  With  strong  oxidizing 
igents,  e.g,,  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  result  is  a  di-basic  acid, 

CH,OH— (CH0H)4— CHO  +  O    >     HOOC— (CH0H)4 — COOH 

Glucose  Saccharic  acid 

AUo-hexose  Tetra-hydrozy  hezan-di-oic  acid 

Thus,  on  oxidation,  the  aldehyde  sugars  yield  hydroxy  mono-basic 
icids  and  hydroxy  di-basic  acids  of  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms,         \ 

When,  however,  a  ketone  sugar  is  similarly  oxidized,  the  original 
mrbon  chain  is  broken  at  the  ketone  group  and  the  acids  resulting  have 
i  smalkr  number  of  carbon  atoms  than  the  carbohydrate,  ^ 
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The  keto-hexose,  corresponding  to  the  aldo-hexose  given  aboyt,  is 
oxidized  as  follows: 

CH2OH— (CHOH)r-CO— CH2OH  +  O       > 

Fructose 

CHrf)H— (CHOH)r-COOH  +  COOH— CH/)H 

Tri-hydrozf  btttyric  Olyoolic 

This  reaction  supports  the  statement  made  a  short  time  ago,  based 
on  other  reactions,  that  the  position  of  the  ketone  group  is  next  to  the 
end  of  the  carbon  chain. 

Phenyl-hydrazine  Reaction. — Hydrazones. — ^The  reaction  with 
phenyl  hydrazine  has  been  given  as  one  of  the  aldehyde  or  ketone 
reactions  which  prove  the  presence,  in  sugars,  of  the  carbonyi  group. 
The  compounds  resulting  from  this  reaction  are  known  as  kydfoiuma, 
or  more  specificaUy  as  phenyl  hjrdiazones.  With  an  aldo-hexose  the 
reaction  is  as  follows: 

CH(0      +    H,)N^NH— CeHs    >    CH=N— NH-CA 


CHOH  CHOH 


(CHOH),  (CHOH)j 


CH2OH  CH,OH 

Glucose,  Aldo-hexose  Olacoee  phmyl 

When,  however,  an  aldose  sugar  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  phenvl 
hydrazine  in  acetic  acid,  the  reaction  does  not  stop  here.  A  secetd 
molecule  of  phenyl  hydrazine  reacts  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  being  reduced 
itself  to  other  compounds.  As  a  residt  of  this  oxidizing  reactioii  one 
of  the  secondary  alcohol  groups  of  the  sugar  molecule  residue  of  tiie 
hydrazone  becomes  oxidized  to  carbonyi.  The  group  oxidized  is  tk 
one  next  to  the  original  aldehyde  group  in  the  aldose. 

CH = N— NH— CeHfi  CH = N— NH-CA 

I  -H,   I 

CHOH  (+C6H6— NH— NH,) >  C«0 


(CH0H)3  (CHOH), 


CH2OH  CH/)H 

Glucose  phenyl  hydrsaone  OxMstieB  pfsiact 
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Osazones.  Glucosazcme. — This  intermediate  product,  the  oxida- 
tion compound,  containing,  now,  a  new  carbonyl  group,  reacts  with  a 
third  moUcvle  of  phenyl  hydrazine  forming  a  doubk  phenyl  hydrazone 
i^ch  is  known  as  an  osazone.  From  glucose  the  osazone  is  known  as 
g^ocosazoae. 

CH=N— NH— CJIs 


I 
C=(0 

I 
(CHOH), 

I 
CHsOH 

Ozidatioa  eompoimd 


CH=N— NH— COIs 

I 
+H2)N— NH— COIs >  C=N— NH— C,Hs 


(CHOH), 

I 
CHjOH 

Glncosazone  (an  osatone) 


These  osazones  differ  from  the  first  formed  hydrazones  in  being  less 

soluble  and  more  easily  crystallized.    This  makes  it  possible  to  separate 

sugars  from  each  other  by  converting  them  into  their  osazones. 

Ftttstosazone. — ^The  still  more  important  fact  is,  that  the  corre- 

qx>nding  ketose  sugar  which  has  a  differgQt&Uuctme  reacts  in  a  similar 

wzy  and  3rields  exactly  fhe''iSmf  osazone.    This  means  that  in  the 

ketose  phenyl  hydrazone  the  ojddation  by  means  of  the  second  molecule 

of  phenyl  hydrazine  converts  the  end  carbon  group,  next  to  the  ketone 

group  in  the  original  ketose  into  a  new  aldehyde  group,  giving  a  new 

carbonyl  group  at  the  end  of  the  chain  to  react  with  the  third  molecule 

of  phenyl  hydrazine. 

— H, 

CHjOH  CHaOH+  (CeHfi— NH— NH2) > 

I  I 

C  =  (0  +  HON— NH— CsH, ^C  =  N— NH— CeHg 

I  I 

(CHOH),  (CHOH), 

I 
CHjOH 

KeU>-k€xose.  FMctote 


CH(0  +  H,)N— NH— CJI» 

I 
C  =  N— NH— CJI» 

I 
(CHOH), 

I 
CHsOH 

Oxidation  compound 


CHjOH 

Fnictoie  phenyl-hydrazone 

— »CH  =  N— NH— COIs 

I 

C  =  N— NH— cja, 

1 

(CHOH), 

I 
CH,OH 

Fruct-osaioiie 

(identical  with  OlacoMzone) 
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Osones. — We  are  not  yet  done  with  the  interesting  reactions  of 
these  compounds  for  the  osazones  when  warmed  with  concentiated 
hydrochloric  acid,  take  up  water  and  split^fftHe"  two  phenyl  hydraanc 
residues  and  yield  a  compound  containing  both  the  aldehyde jui  ike 
ketone  groups  of  the  original  aldose  and  ketose  sugars.  The  resulting 
compound  is  known  as  an  osone. 

CH  =  (N— NH— CeHs  +  Hj)©  CH  =  O 


C  =  (N— NH— CeHfi  +  H2)0  C  =  O 

.1  I 

(CH0H)3  (CHOH): 


CHjOH  CHsOH 

Pmctosaxone,  Glncosazone  Gluc<Mon«,  Osome.    PmctoMai 

Finally,  the  osones,  by  reduction  with  nascent  hydrogen,  (Zn  + 
CHj — COOH),  have  one  of  the  carbonyl  groups  converted  back  into 
the  alcohol  group  and  the  product  is  a  hexose  sugar  such  as  we  started 
with.  The  important  fact,  here,  is,  that  it  is  always  the  end  carbomi 
which  is  thus  reduced  so  that  the  resulting  sugar  is  always  the  ketose  sugar- 
The  reactions  are, 

CH  =  O  +  H,      >      CHjOH 

I  I 

c  =  o  c  =  o 


(CHOH),  (CHOH); 


CHjOH  CH2OH 

Glncotone  Pnictot«  ikeio-ktxose) 

Conyersion  of  Aldose  into  Ketose. — ^Therefore,  while  an  aldose 
sugar  and  a  ketose  sugar  yield  the  same  osazone  and  the  same  os$n(^ 
on  the  reduction  of  the  osone  the  ketose  sugar  is  always  obtained.  This 
gives  a  general  method  for  the  conversion  of  an  aldehyde  sugar  into  Ikt 
corresponding  ketone  sugar.  The  phenyl  hydrazine  reaction  is  thus  swi 
to  be  a  very  important  reaction  in  connection  with  carbohydrates  is 
it  enables  us  to  form  well  crystallized  and  separable  osazooes  and  abo 
to  convert  any  compound  belonging  to  one  of  the  general  classes  d 
carbohydrates,  viz.,  aldoses  into  the  isomeric  compound  of  the  othCT 
general  class,  viz.,  ketoses. 
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Lucreasiiig  Carbon  Content  of  Aldoses. — The  other  two  aldehyde 
reactions  of  sugars,  viz.,  the  reaction  with  h^strogaa-^anide  and  the 
one  with  hydirajl  amine  are  equally  important  with  the  phenyl  hydra- 
zine reaction' as,  by  them,  we  are  enabled  to  convert  any  aldose  sugar 
into  another  aldose  sugar  containing,  in  the  one  case,  one  more  carbon 
aiom,  and  in  the  other,  one  less  carbon  atomy  than  the  aldose  with  which 
we  started.  That  is  they  are  general  reactions  for  increasing  and  de- 
creasing the  carbon  content  of  aldose  sugars.  The  reactions  apply 
only  to  aldoses.  The  reaction  with  hydrogen  cyanide  by  means  of 
which  we  can  pass  to  the  sugar  containing  one  more  carbon  atom,  takes 
place  in  the  following  steps.  The  hydrogen  cyanide  first  forms  the 
ordinary  aldehyde  addition  compound,  viz.,  the  cyan-hydrine  or  acid 
nitrile.  This  acid  nitrile,  by  hydrolysis  yields  an  acid  which  contains 
one  more  carbon  than  the  original  sugar.  Thus  far  the  reaction  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  proof  that  the  carbon 
chain  in  carbohydrates  is  a  normal  chain  (p.  322).  Now  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  carbon  richer  acid  the  carboxyl  group  is  reduced  to  the 
aldehyde  group  and  the  result  is  an  aldose  sugar  containing  one  more 
carbon  than  the  original  sugar. 

+  2H2O       > 


CHO  +  HCN 

I 
(CHOH)4 


CH2OH 

Aldo-hezofe 


CN 

! 

CHOH 


(CHOH). 


CHjOH 

Add  nitrile 
{Cyan-kydrint) 


COOH  +  Hj 


CHO 


CHOH 


CHOH 


(CHOH). 


(CHOH), 


CH2OH 

Hexa-h^drozy 
hepUnoic  acid 


CH2OH 

Aldo-heptose 


Decreasing  Carbon  Content  of  Aldoses. — The  reaction  of  hydroxy! 
amine  wit^aldose  sugars  is,  in  its  result,  the  reverse  of  theliydrogen 
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I  C3raiiide  reaction,  i.e.,  it  is  a  general  reaction  for  decreasing  the  aubn 
^  content  of  aldose  sugars.  The  series  of  reactions  takes  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  hydrozyl  amine  forms,  first,  the  oxime,  as  has 
been  previously  explained,  by  reacting  with  the  aldehyde  group  of  tlie 
aldose.  The  ozimes,  by  loss  of  water,  are  converted  into  cyano^gen 
compounds,  i.e.,  acid  nitriles.  When  the  acid  nitriles  are  treated  with 
ammoniacal  silver  solution  the  cyanogen  group  is  split  off  together  with 
a  h3rdrogen  from  the  neighboring  secondary  alcohol  group.  The  fioiJ 
product  is  thus  an  aldose  containing  one  less  carbon  than  the  aldose 
with  which  we  started. 


CH(0  +  H,)N--OH 


H)C  =N— (OH      -H,0 


CHOH 


(CHOH). 


CHOH 


(CHOH), 


CH,OH 

Aldo-heptose 


CHjOH 

Oxime 


(CN) 


CHO(H      -HCN      CH  =  0 


(CHOH). 


(CHOH), 


CHiOH  CHrf)H 

Acid  Bltrile  Ald<i  hai— f 

^  In  practice,  these  reactions  do  not  take  place  quite  as  simpif  a^ 
represented  above.  After  the  formation  of  the  oxime  the  compaiind  is 
acetylated  and  the  conversion  into  the  acid  nitrile  and  into  the  aldehyde 
occurs  with  these  acetyl  derivatives.  The  resulting  acetyl  dcrivati\Te 
of  the  aldo-hexose  is  first  converted  into  an  acetamide  compound  wUdi 
on  hydrolysis  yields  the  hydroxy!  compound,  i.e,,  the  aldo-hexose. 

The  decrease  in  the  carbon  content  of  aldose  sugars  may  also  be 
accomplished  by  another  series  of  reactions.  When  the  aldose  is 
oxidized  with  mild  oxidizing  agents,  the  product  is  a  mono-basic  idd. 
containing  the  same  nimiber  of  carbon  atoms.  When  this  hydroxy 
mono-basic  acid  is  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  in  the  presence  of 
ferric  acetate,  a  second  oxidation  takes  place,  by  which  the  sccondiiT 
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akohol  group  next  to  the  carboxyl  is  oxidized  to  carbonyl,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  carboxyl  loses  carbon  dioxide.  This  results  in  the 
loss  of  one  carbon  atom  from  the  original  aldose  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  aldehyde  group  from  the  new  end  primary  alcohol. 

CHO  (COO)H  H 

I  +0    >      \  -CO,       I 

CHOH  CHOH         *        C=0 

I  '  I  -H.         I 

(CHOH),  (CHOH),  (CHOH), 


CHjOH  CHjOH  CHjOH 

Aldo-hezMe  Mono-lMsic  acid  Aldo-pentoce 

Reactioiis  of  Carbohydrates 

Fermentatioii. — ^Two  general  reactions  of  carbohydrates,  are  of 
imi)ortance  not  because  the  products  are  direct  derivatives  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates, but  for  the  commercial  value  of  the  product  itself,  or  for  the 
analytical  use  to  which  the  reaction  may  be  put. 

The  first  general  reaction  includes  several  that  are  embraced  in  the 
term  fermerUalions.  Certain  of  the  carbohydrates,  when  acted  upon 
by  defisttFrnicrcKorganisms  (molds,  fungi  or  bacteria),  undergo  decom- 
position and  the  result  is  definite  in  each  case.  We  have  referred  to 
the  formation  of  lactic  acid  by  the  action  of  certain  bacteria  upon  milk 
sugar  or  upon  cane  sugar.  We  have,  also,  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  alcoholic  fermentation,  in  which  glucose  is  decomposed  by  the 
enzyme,  zymase,  which  is  secreted  by  the  yeast  plant,  discussed  sugar 
fermentation  in  so  far  as  this  particular  process  and  the  products  of  it 
are  concerned*    This  fermentation  is  represented  by  the  reaction, 

C6H]20o  +  zymase        ►        2C2H6OH  +  2CO2 

Ghicote  Ethyl  alcohol 

So  far  as  the  $ugars  themselves  are  concerned,  it  is  interesting,  that, 
they  possess  very  distinct  and  definite  characters  in  their  relation  to  the 
yeast  enzyme,  zymase.  Of  the  simple  sugars  it  is  only  those  containing 
AuSjjsktJ^  nin€.  carbon  atoids,  t.e.,  CtHeOs,  C0H12O6,  CgHigOg,  which  ^\ 
are  able  to  be  fermented  by  this  particular  enzyme.  Furthermore  the  '\ 
different  six  carbon  sugars,  or  hexoses,  which  we  shall  presently  con- 
sider in  detail,  possess  considerable  difference  as  to  the  ease  of  fermen- 
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tation.  It  has  also  been  shown,  by  Emil  Fischer,  that  the  relation  of 
sugars  to  enzyme  action  is  closely  connected  with  the  stereo-chemicil 
configuration  of  the  sugar  molecule.  The  bacterial  fermentation  of 
sugars  is  of  an  entirely  different  type  from  that  of  the  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation due  to  zymase.  The  products  of  this  latter  dass  of  fermentations 
are  chiefly  acids,  especially  lactic,  butyric,  acetic  and  carbooic  In 
some  cases  alcohol  may  be  formed  and  also  poly-hydroxy  alcohols  and 
gum-like  substances.  Special  fermentations  of  importance  will  be 
considered  under  each  sugar  as  it  is  described  later. 

Reduction  of  Fehling's  Solution. — The  reaction  of  sugars  with  an 
alkaline  tartrate  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  known  as,  Fehling's  sota- 
tion,  while  not  giving  any  information  as  to  the  constitution  of  sugan, 
is  of  importance  in  distinguishing  certain  sugars  and  other  carbohy- 
drates, and  of  still  more  value  as  the  basis  of  analytical  methods  for 
their  quantitative  determination. 

Fehling's  solution  is  an  empirical  solution,  usually  made  as  follovs: 

Solution  A,  Copper  sulphate,  CUSO4SH2O 69.30  gm.  per  liter. 

Solution  B.  Potassium  hydroxide,  KOH    250     gm.  per  liter. 

Sodium-potassium  tartrate,    346     gm.  per  liter. 

Rochelle  salt. 

The  following  compound  is  believed  to  be  present. 

Na(OOC-HCOv 

I    >Cu) 
K(OOC-HCO'^ 


In  this  salt  the  copper  is  not  the  caUon  but  is  part  of  the 
and,  therefore,  is  not  precipitated  by  the  alkali  as  copper  hydroxide- 

The  two  solutions,  A  and  B,  are  kept  separate  and  when  used  are 
mixed  in  equal  volumes.  Several  modifications  of  the  solution  have 
been  suggested.  Benedict  uses  200  gm.  of  anhydrous  sodium  car- 
bonate instead  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  also,  substitutes  for  the 
Rochelle  salt  the  following  mixture: 

Potassium  citrate 
Potassium  thio-cyanate 
Potassium  ferro-cyanide 


j 
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These  modifications  give  a  solution  especially  designed  for  the 
determination  of  small  amounts  of  sugar  as  it  is  found  in  human  urine. 
The  modified  solution  also  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  kept  in 
the  mixed  condition.  The  reaction  of  sugars  with  Fehling's  solution 
consists  in  the  reduction,  by  the  sugar,  of  the  cupric  copper  of  the 
solution  with  the  precipitation  of  red  insoluble  cuprous  oxide,  CU2O. 
The  method,  as  applied  in  analysis,  is  wholly  empirical,  and  rests  upon 
the  previous  accurate  determination  of  the  exact  amount  of  cuprous 
oxide  precipitated  by  definite  amounts  of  pure  sugars  when  solutions 
of  them,  of  approximate  concentrations,  are  boiled  for  a  definite  time 
under  definite  conditions.  These  definite  determinations  have  been 
made  for  each  one  of  several  sugars  and  the  results  have  been  tabulated 
and  are  used  in  all  subsequent  determinations. 

Jn  addition  to  its  quantitative  application  Fehling's  solution  serves 
as  a  qualitative  test  for  certain  sugars.  As  will  be  given  under  each  of 
the  different  sugars  certain  ones  have  the  property  of  reducing  Fehling's 
solution  while  others  do  not.  When  used  as  a  qualitative  test  a  small 
amount  of  Fehling's  solution  is  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  the  sup- 
posed sugar  solution  and  then  boiled.  The  appearance  of  a  red  pre- 
cipitate of  cuprous  oxide  proves  the  presence  of  some  sugar  possessing 
the  property  of  reducing  FeMing^s  solution.  The  property  of  reducing 
Fehling's  solution,  in  the  case  of  sugars,  probably  rests  in  the  presence 
of  the  aldehyde  or  ketone  group  in  the  molecule.  The  products  of  this 
reaction,  so  far  as  the  sugar  itself  is  concerned,  are  probably  unknown. 


Chemical  Clasdficttioii  of  Caxfxjliydiates 

We  have  already  developed  several  facts  in  regard  to  the  chemical 
classification  and  nomenclature  of  those  carbohydrates  which  are 
sugars.    These  facts  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  termination  ose,  is  given  to  all  carbohydrate  classes  and  to 
those  individuals  which  have  sugar  character,  e.g.,  monosaccharoses, 
f^ycerose,  glucose,  etc. 

2.  The  numerical  prefixes,  Ji-,  tri-,  tetra-,  etc.,  are  used  to  indicate 
the  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule,  e.g.,  Ci^^Or-Tri-ose^ 
CJEi^r-Bexose. 

3.  Each  of  the  diflFerent  groups  of  simple  sugars,  from  tri-oses  to 
non-oses,  exists  in  tun?  structurally  isomeric  forms:  (a)  that  of  a  poly- 
hydroxy  aldehyde,  and  (6)  that  of  a  poly-hydroxy  ketone.    To  dis- 
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tinguish  between  these  two  forms  we  use,  for  the  former^  the  name 
aldose,  and  for  the  latter,  the  name  ketose.    Thus  we  may  have, 

an  aldo'pentose  and  a  kek>-pefUose, 
an  aldo-kexose  and  a.  keto-hexose,  etc. 

Mono-saccharoses. — The  carbohydrates,  or  saccharoses,  then,  an 
divided  into  two  large  classes,  viz.,  mono'sacckaroses  and  poly-sac- 
charoses. 

I.  Mono-saccharoses  are  simple  sugars  which  are  not  able  to  he  sflii 
by  hydrolysis  into  any  simpler  sugars,  hence  the  name  which  signifies 
unit  sugars.  They  have  the  general  f ormida,  CnHi^On,  and  they  range 
in  composition  from  hi-oses,  containing  two  carbon  atoms,  to  non-^^sa 
containing  nine  carbon  atoms.  Each  one  also  with  the  cxc^jiaxL^ 
the  bi-oses  is  known  both  as  an  aldose  and  a  ketose. 

Bioses  CJH4O2 

Trioses  C,HeOj  {Aldose  +  Keiose) 

Tstroses  C4H8O4  Aldose  and  Keiose 

Pentoses  C^HioOs  Aldose  and  Ketose 

Hexoses  CeHnOe  Aldose  and  Ketose 

Heptoses  C7H14O7  Aldose  and  Ketose 

Octoses  CgHieOg  Aldose  and  Ketose 

Nonoses  CsHigOs  Aldose  and  Keiose 

Poly-saccharoses. — (II)  Poly-saccharoses,  as  the  name  indicates, 
are  not  simple  sugars,  but  are  multiples  of  the  unit  sugars.  On  h>'dnh 
lysis,  they  split  into  two  or  more  molecules  of  one  of  the  simple  sugars, 
or  mono-saccharoses.  This  class  is  further  sub-divided  into  two  sab- 
classes  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  compounds  possessing 
true  sugar  characters,  while  others  are  not  true  sugars. 

(IL)  Poly-saccharoses  that  are  true  sugars.  The  members  of  this 
sub-class  consist  of  two  groups,  only  one  of  which  is  of  great  importance. 

Di-saccharoses  or  Hexo-bioses. — (i)  The  first  group  is  known  as 
di'Saccharoses,  These  are  so  called  because  they  split,  on  hydrolysis, 
into  two  molecules  of  hexose  mono-saccharoses.  The  general  formula 
for  these  di-saccharoses  is  C„Hi„_jO„-i,  and  the  known  members  afl 
have  the  composition  formula-XjiHwOn.  They  are  represented  by 
such  common  substances  as  cane  sugar,  milk  sugar  and  malt  supff. 
The  reaction  of  hydrol>'sis  is, 

CuH„0„  +  H,0     >     aC^itOe 
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On  this  account  they  are  also  called  hexo-bioses,  which  term  is  some- 
what confusing  because  of  the  di£Ferent  meaning  given  to  the  word 
bi-oses. 

Tri-saccharoses  or  Hezo-trioses. — (2)  The  other  less  important 
group  of  the  poly-saccharoses  that  are  true  sugars  is  that  of  the  tri- 
saccharoseSy  or  hezo-trioses.  These  split,  as  their  name  indicates, 
into  three  molecules  of  hexose  mono-saccharoses.  The  formula  cor- 
req>onds  to  the  composition  CigHssOie.  The  hydrolysis  may  be 
represented  by  the  reaction, 

CisHwOie  +  2H2O     1     ^CJEwOb 

Poly-saccharoses  not  True  Sugars. — (Ih)  The  second-sub-class  of 
poly-saccharoses  consists  of  those  carbohydrates  which  are  noi  true 
sugars.  This  group  is  represented  by  such  substances  as  starch, 
dextrin  and  c^lkdbse.  The  group  is  usually  known  by  the  simple 
name7  poly^ccharoses,  as  the  specific  names,  di-saccharoses  and  tri- 
saccharoses,  are  used  for  the  members  of  the  first  subclass.  We  do  not ' 
know  how  many  molecules  of  mono-saccharoses  are  obtained  from  one 
molecule  of  these  poly-saccharoses,  because  we  do  not  know  the  mole- 
cular weight  of  the  compounds.  They  are  represented  by  the  empirical 
formula  (CnHioOs),,  and  their  hydrolysis  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

(CeHioOfi),  +  XH2O    >    xC«Hi20fl 

Summarizing  our  classification  of  the  carbohydrates  we  have, 
(i)  MonO'Saccharosesy  aldoses  and  ketoses. 

C2H4O1,  Biases  to  C^HigOg,  Nonoses 

These  do  not  hydrolyze  to  any  simpler  sugars. 

(II)  Poly-saccharoses. 

(a)  True  Sugars. 

(i)  Di-saccharoses,  or  Hexo-bioses, 
C12H22O11 
These  hydrolyze  to  two  molecules 
of  mono-saccharoses,  C6H12O8. 
(2)  Tri-saccharoses y  or  Eexo-trioses, 

Cl8Hj20ifl 

These  hydrolyze  to  3C6H12O6. 
(ft)  Not  true  sugars. 

Poly-saccharoses,    (C«Hio06)x. 
These  hydrolyze  to  XC6H12O6. 
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Having  thus  established  our  system  of  classification  of  the  car- 
bohydrates as  based  upon  their  constitution,  we  are  now  ready  to  take 
up  the  various  individual  members  and  study  them  as  to  their  occur- 
rence, general  properties,  and  conunercial  uses.  Also  as  to  their 
specific  relation  to  eac  1  other  and  special  oints  in  regard  to  their 
constitution. 

A.  MONO-SACCHAROSES.    CnH,„On 
L  BIOSES.    CsHiOi 

'  Plainly,  the  simplest  compound  which  contains  both  alcohol  and 
,  aldehyde  groups  is  the  compoimd  derived  from  ethane  by  the  oxidation 
'  of  one  of  the  methyl  groups  to  alcohol  and  the  other  to  aldehyde,  or 

from  ethylene  glycol  by  the  oxidation  of  one  of  the  alcohol  groups  to 

aldehyde,  viz., 

CHs  CHjOH  CHO 


CH,  CH2OH  CH2OH 

Bthuie  Bthyleae  glycol  Glycolic  aldekyd* 

This  compound  has  already  been  mentioned  and  is  known  as  gly- 
colic  aldehyde.  According  to  our  system  of  classification  and  of  namiog 
the  carbohydrates  this  compound  would  be  a  biose,  or  a  two  carboD 
sugar.  Glycolic  aldehyde  does  not,  however,  possess  the  general 
characters  of  a  sugar  and  though  it  is  truly  the  simplest  rq)resentativt 
of   the   carbohydrates   it   is   not   usually   included   as  such. 

XL  TRIOSES.    C.H/>. 

The  alcohol-aldehyde  compound  containing  three  carbon  atoms, 
i,e.  a  triosCj  has  also  been  referred  to  (p.  229).  It  is  the  compKHisd 
usually  regarded  as  the  simplest  sugar.  While  the  biose,  just  ref  utA 
to  cannot  exist  as  a  ketone-alcohol  compound,  the  triose  can  exist  both 
as  the  aldehyde  alcohol  and  also  as  the  ketone  alcohol  compound.  It  is 
obtained  as  has  been  previously  stated,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  three 
carbon  tri-hydroxy  alcohol,  glycerol.  On  this  account  it  has  been  given 
the  name  of  glycerose.  The  substance  kno¥m  as  glycerose  is  not  an 
individual  compound  of  the  aldehyde  or  ketone  constitution,  but  is  a 
mixture  of  both  of  these  compounds,  as  they  are  formed  by  the  oxidatioc 
(  glycerol. 
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CH/)H  CHO  CH2OH 

I  +0         I  I 

CHOH        '        CHOH         and  C=0 


CHjOH  CHjOH  CHjOH 

Glycerol  Glyceric  aldehyde  Di-hydroxy  acetone 

an  Aldose  a  Ketose 


Glycerose 

The  oxidation  of  glycerol  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  several 
reagents,  e.g.,  dilute  nitric  acid,  bromine,  bromine  and  sodium  car- 
bonate, platinum  black,  etc.  The  best  method,  in  practice,  b  to 
oxidize  the  lead  salt  of  glycerol  by  means  of  bromine  vapor.  By  such 
oxidation  it  is  mostly  the  ketone  compound  which  is  formed,  though 
the  aldehyde  is  always  present.  As  obtained,  glycerose  is  a  sweet 
syrup  which  readily  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  reacts  with  phenyl 
hydrazine,  forming  osazones,  and  is  fermentable  by  yeast  zymase 
yielding  alcohol.  The  most  important  fact  in  connection  with  gly- 
cerose is  that  it  polymerizes  easily,  under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  and 
yields  a  keUhhexose.  This  polymerization  takes  place  by  a  condensation 
exactly  analogous  to  the  aldol  condensation. 

CH2OH— CHOH— CHO  +  HCH  OH— CO—CHjOH       > 

Aldo-triose  Keto-triose 

CHjOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CO— CHjOH 

Keto-hexote 

We  shall  consider  this  condensation  again  when  we  consider  the 
hexose  sugars. 

m.  TBTROSES.    C4H.O4 

A  tetrose,  known  as  eryfhrose,  has  been  obtained  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  tetra-hydroxy  alcohol,  eryfhritol,  or  butan-tetrol. 

CH2OH— CHOH— CHOH— CHjOH  +  O   > 

Bryttaritoi  CH2OH— CHOH— CHOH— CHO 

Erythrose 

It  has  also  been  prepared  by  the  aldol  condensation  of  glycolic 
aldehyde, 

CHjOH— CHO  +  HCH  OH— CHO       > 

GlyeoUc  aldehyde  CH2OH— CHOH— CHOH— CHO 

Brythrose 

Erythrose  yields  an  osazone  with  phenyl  hydrazine  and  reduces 

Fehliog's  solution  but  is  not  fermentable  with  yeast  zymase.    When 
22 
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oxidized,  by  strong  oxidizing  agents,  to  a  di-basic  acid  it  yields  tutnic 
acid. 

CHiOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHO  +   O    > 

Brythrote 

HOOC— CHOH— CHOH— COOH 

Tftrtarie  acid 
IV.  PENTOSES.    CiHioO. 
Pentose  sugars  may  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  normal  penta- 
hydroxy  alcohol.    The  usual  method  of  preparing  them,  however,  is 
by  decreasing  the  carbon  content  of  a  hexose  sugar  by  means  of  theoximc 
reaction  (p.  330). 

CH2OH— (CHOH),r— CHOH— CHO 


Aldo^hexose  Oxime  reaction 

CHjOH— (CHOH)r-CHO 

Aldo-p«atoM 

Pentosans. — The  importance  of  the  pentose  sugars  lies  in  their  wide 
distribution,  in  nature,  in  the  pectins  and  gummy  substances  of  many 
plants.  The  chief  sources  of  two  of  the  pentose  sugars  are  gum  Arabk 
and  wood  gum.  In  the  pectins  and  other  substances  of  plants  the  pec- 
toses  do  not,  probably,  occu  free,  but  in  Ihe  form  of  complex  sub- 
stances known  as  pentosans.  When  these  pentosans  are  boiled  with 
acid,  hydrolysis  takes  place  and  the  pentose  is  set  free.  The  pento- 
sans therefore  bear  the  same  relation  to  pentoses  that  the  pol>'sac- 
charoses  do  to  the  hexoses,  i.e.,  they  are  polyperUoses.  When  a  pentose 
sugar  is  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  distilled,  it  is  d^ 
composed  and  yields  fuifuial  which  distils  over.  Furfural  is  a  cydk 
compound,  to  be  considered  later  (Ft.  II),  to  which  the  following  for- 
mula has  been  given, 

CH— CH 


HC       C— CHO       Furfund 

\/ 
O 

When  an  acid  solution  of  phloroglucinol  (Pt.  II)  is  added  tofurfoni 
a  black  precipitate,  known  as  a  phloroglucid,  is  formed.  From  the 
weight  of  this  phloroglucid  we  may  calculate,  by  empirical  methods,  tif 
amount  of  furfural  and,  from  this,  the  amount  of  pentose  sugar  witk 
which  we  started,  or  also,  the  amount  of  pentosan.  This  is  the  base 
of  the  analytical  method  for  the  determination  of  pentosan  conqiouQ^ 
in  plant  materials.    As  the  pentosans  possess  considerable  ntitritivt 
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value  as  foods,  especially  in  stock  feeds,  their  determination  is  of  im- 
portance. 

Ariabnose,  CHjGH— (CHOH)r-CHO 

This  sugar  is  an  aldo-pentose,  and  is  obtained,  synthetically,  by 
degrading  a  certain  stereo-isomeric  hexose  sugar  known  as  mannose. 
It  may  also  be  obtained,  as  the  name  indicates,  and  as  has  been  stated 
above,  by  hydrolyzing  gum  Arabic  or  cherry  gum.  It  is  crystalline 
and  melts  at  about  i6o°.  It  has  a  sweet  taste  and  is  optically  active, 
being  deztro  rotatory.  It  forms  an  osazone  which  melts  at  157°- 
158^.  By  reduction  it  3delds  arabitoly  a  penta-hydroxy  alcohol.  On 
oxidation  with  strong  oxidizing  agents  it  yields  a  di-basic  acid,  viz., 
tri-hydrozy  glutaric  acid, 

CHjOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHO  +     O  ► 

Anbinose 

COOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— COOH 

Tri-hydroxy  glntuic  acid 
Xylose,  CHjOH— (CHOH)r-CHO 
This  sugar  is  also  an  aldo-pentose  and  is  stereo-isomeric  with  arabi- 
nose.  It  is  known  as  wood  sugar  because  it  is  obtained  by  the  hydroly- 
sis of  wood  gum,  i.e.,  of  the  pentosans  present  in  this  gum.  It  is 
crystalline  and  melts  at  140^-160°.  It  is  optically  active,  being  dextro- 
rotatory. Its  osazone  melts  at  160^.  By  reduction  it  yields  a  penta- 
hydroxy  alcohol  and  by  oxidation  it  yields  tri-hydroxy  glutaric  acid. 

Shanmose,  CiHiiO»,  CHr-CHOH— (CHOH)r~CHO 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  formula,  rhamnose  is  an  example  of 
a  carbohydrate  in  which  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  not  ih  the 
proportion  of  H2O.  It  has  been  proven  to  have  the  constitution  of  a 
methyl  substUtUion  product  of  a  pentose  sugar.  It  b  obtained  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  certain  glucosides.  It  is  crystalline  and  the  crystals 
contain  one  molecule  of  water.  The  anhydrous  sugar  melts  at  93"^. 
It  tastes  sweet,  is  dextro  rotatory  and  its  osazone  melts  at  180°. 

V.  HEXOSES.    CeHi^Os 

Synthesis  from  Poly-alcohols. — We  come,  now,  to  that  group  of 
mono-saccharoses,  the  hexose  mono-saccharoses,  which  contains  the 
most  important  simple  sugars  which  are  known,  viz.,  glucose  and  fruc- 
tose. The  hexoses  may  be  prepared,  synthetically,  by  oxidizing  the 
hexa-hydRSSiyarcoBols,  e.g.,  mannitol,  dulcitol,  sorbitol,  etc.  (p.  219). 
"NattiraHy  occurring  substances  are  known  in  the  two  structural 
forms  of  al4o-he3foses  and  keto-hexoses. 
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Glucose,  CH,OH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHO, 

Aldo-hexose. 

Ftuctose,  CHjOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CO— CHjOH, 
KetO'hexose. 

The  aldo-hexose  is  the  commonly  known  and  widely  distributed 
substance  glucose  or  grape  sugar,  The  keto-hexose  is  also  widely 
distributed  but  less  commonly  known.  It  is  called  fructose  or  fruit 
sugar.  The  constitution  of  these  two  sugars,  glucose  as  an  ald^- 
hexose  and  fructose  as  a  keto-hexose  has  been  proven  by  the  reactions 
already  discussed  as  proving  the  position  of  the  aldehyde  and  the  ketone 
group  (p.  322). 

From  Glycerose. — ^A  second  synthesis  of  hexoses  is  the  aldol  con- 
densation of  glycerose,  as  already  referred  to  (p.  337).  As  glycerose 
is  a  mixture  of  the  two  compounds,  glyceric  aldehyde  {aUo  triose), 
and  di-hydroxy  acetone  (keto-triose),  the  condensation  product  is  the 
ketO'hexose,  or  fructose. 

CH2OH— CHOH— CHO  +  HCH  OH— CO—CHaOH        » 

CH2OH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CO— CHrf)H 

Fnictoae 
KeU>-kexos€ 

If,  instead  of  condensing  glycerose,  we  condense  the  aldo-triose,  i^yoeric 
aldehyde,  by  itself,  we  then  obtain  the  aldo-hexose,  or  glucose. 

CH,OH— CHOH— CHO  +  HCHOH— CHOH— CHO   > 

Glyceric  aldehyde 

Aldo-trio5€ 

CHtOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHO 

Glncoee 
Aldo-kexos€ 

From  Formaldehyde. — Historically  and  physiologically,  the  most 
important  synthesis  of  hexose  mono-saccharoses  is  from  fonnaldel^de. 
In  1861  Butlerow  found  that  diozymethylene  (tri-oxymedi]^6iie),{Mth 
duced  by  polymerizing  formaldehyde,  yielded  with  hot  lime  watCT  a 
sweet  substance  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  metiiylemlan.  The 
substance  reduced  Fehling's  solution,  but  was  optically  inactive  and 
non-fermentable  with  yeast  zymase.  Later,  Loew  obtained  a  swtf t, 
non-fermentable  syrup  by  the  direct  actioa^QLUnie- water  on  fo^naH^ 
hyde.  This  substance  he  called  formose.  He  afterward  obtained 
what  he  considered  another  sugar  by  the  action  of  magnesium  hydraxide 
upon  formaldehyde.  This  substance  was  fermentable  by  yeast  aad 
to  it  he  gave  the  name  of  methose.    In  1887,  Fischer  and  Tafd 
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obtained,  by  the  action  of  barium  hydroxide  upon  acrolein  di-bromide, 
and  also  by  the  condensation  of  glycerose,  by  means  of  alkalies. (fu 
337),  a  sugar  which  they  called,  a-acrosey  and  which  they  showed  was 
identical  with  inactiye  fructose.  They  also  showed  that  the  three 
substances  just  mentioned,  prepared  by  BuHerow  and  Loew  were, 
probably  identical  with  this  new  one.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a 
hexose  mono-saccharose  had  ever  been  synthesized  and  the  impor- 
tance of  this  work  can  hardly  be  realized.  As  we  shall  discuss  later, 
the  synthesis  of  hexose  sugars  from  formaldehyde  is  of  fundamental 
importance  in  connection  with  the  process  of  photo-synthesis  in  the 
leaves  of  green  plants.  We  may  summarize  the  synthetic  reactions 
above  mentioned  in  the  following  way. 

H  CH(OH) 

I  >        Polymerization        ►  /\ 

H— C  =  O  '  (HO)HC  —  CH(OH) 


Formic  aldehyde 


Tri-ozy  methylene 


+  Ca(OH)i 
or 
Mg(OH), 


+  Ca(OH), 


CHjOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CO  — CHj— OH   US£ji'."*'" 

a-Acrote>  or  inactive  Fructose  (Methoee 


+  Ba(0H)2 


by  Aldol 
condensation 


CHjBr— CHBi— CHO 

Accotobi  4i-1iroiiiid« 


CH,OH— CHOH— CHO 

+  Glycerose 

CH,OH— CO— CH,OH 
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Hydiotjnsis  of  Poly-saccharoses. — ^The  most  important  relationship 
of  the  hexose  sugars  is  that  involved  in  the  common  method  for  their 
preparation.  Poly-saccbaroseSy  e,g,y  cane  sugar  and  starch,  kydrdyu 
and  split  into  two  or  mare  molecules  of  hexose  sugars.  On  the  hydrolysis 
of  a  di-saccharose  two  molecules  of  hexose  sugars  result.  These  two 
molecules  may  be  the  same  hexose  sugar  or  they  may  be  different 
When  a  true  poly-saccharose,  like  starch,  is  hydrolyzed  more  than  two 
molecules  of  hexose  sugar  result.  These  hydrolytic  reactions  will  be 
considered  in  detail  under  the  different  poly-saccharoses. 

Stereo-isomerism  of  the  Moao-sacchaioses 

It  will  be  necessary,  now,  to  consider  the  stereo-isomerism  of  those 
mono-saccharoses  which  contain  more  than  three  carbon  atoms.  The 
isomerism  of  the  aldoses  and  ketoses  is  structural,  depending  upon  the 
different  groups  present  in  the  molecule.  These  two  isomeric  forms 
of  the  mono-saccharoses  are  found  in  the  case  of  each  member  above 
the  bi-ose  group,  as  this  can  exist  only  in  the  condition  of  an  alddiyde 
compound  and  not  as  a  ketone.  If  we  examine  the  structural  formob 
of  any  mono-saccharose  containing  more  than  three  carbons  we  shall 
find  that  they  each  contain  at  least  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom.  In 
most  cases  two  or  more  asynmietric  carbons  are  present,  as  shown  in  the 
following  formulas  in  which  the  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  are  marked. 

CH2OH— CHOH— CHOH— CHO,  Aldo-teirose. 

CH2OH— CHOH— CO-CHsOH,  Keto-teirose. 

CH2OH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CHO,    Aldo-kexose, 

CH2OH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— CO-CH2OH,      Keto-kexose. 

In  the  case  of  glyceric  aldehyde  we  also  have  an  asymmetric  carbon  and 
should  have  stereo-isomerism,  but  in  the  case  of  this  compound  such 
isomers  are  unknown.  In  the  following  discussion  we  shall  use  <Hily 
the  hexose  sugars  and  the  aldose  form  of  these.  A  fuller  discussion  of 
the  stereo-isomerism  of  these  compounds,  involving  all  compounds 
will  be  found  in  larger  books,  such  as  Cohen,  and  Meyer  and  Jacobsoo. 
Number  of  Stereo-isomers. — Plainly,  with  more  than  one  as>iih 
metric  carbon  atom  in  the  molecule,  we  can  have  more  than  two  stereo- 
isomers, as  we  had  in  the  case  of  lactic  acid.  When  we  speak  of  the 
number  of  stereo-isomers  we  do  not  include  the  racemic  form 'as  it 
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is  made  up  of  the  two  optical  isomers.  Thus  in  lactic  acid  we  say  there 
are  two  stereo-isomers  and  in  tartaric  acid  there  are  three.  In  the 
latter  case  we  include  the  meso-tartaric  acid  as  it  is  an  unresolvable 
inactive  form.  Nor  do  we  mean  that  the  stereo-isomers  all  possess 
di£Ferent  optical  activity,  as  here,  of  course  we  can  have  only  two  forms, 
viz.,  the  dextro  and  the  levo.  We  mean  by  stereo-isomers  any  two,  or 
more  compounds,  in  which,  considering  all  the  asymmetric  carbon 
atoms  present,  there  is  a  di£Ferent  space  configuration.  Two  such 
isomers  may,  or  may  not,  have  the  same  optical  activity,  or  they  may 
be  optically  inactive,  by  intra-molecular  compensation. 

From  a  study  of  stereo-isomerism,  van't  Hoflf  has  developed  the 
following  formula  as  expressing  the  number  of  stereo-isomers  possible 
with  any  number  of  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  when  the  compound 
is  unsymmetrical  in  that  the  two  halves  are  unlike.  If  n  represents 
the  number  of  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule,  then,  A  = 
2%  in  which  A  is  the  number  of  stereo-isomers  which  may  be  formed. 
In  a  compound,  like  an  aldo-hexose,  just  given,  in  which  there  Sire  four 
asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  we  have  according  to  the  above  formula, 
ff  =  4  therefore  -4  =  2*=  16.  This  formula  applies  only  in  the  case  of 
compounds  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  compound  are  unlike,  as 
with  the  aldo-hezoses,  but  not  in  the  case  of  compounds,  like  tartaric 
add,  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  compound  are  alike.  The  mono- 
basic adds  resulting  from  the  aldo-hexoses  are  also  unsymmetrical 
and  hold  to  the  van't  Hoff  formula.  The  dibasic  acids  and  the  poly- 
hydroxy  alcohols,  resulting  from  the  aldo-hexoses  are,  however,  un- 
symmetrical only  in  case  they  contain  an  odd  number  of  carbon  atoms, 
i.e,f  pentose,  heptose  and  nonose  derivatives.  With  the  like  deriva- 
tives of  mono-saccharoses  containing  an  even  number  of  carbons,  i.e., 
tetroses,  hexoses,  and  octoses,  we  have  as  in  tartaric  acid,  a  symmetrical 
compound  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  molecule  are  aUke  and  in 
such  compounds  the  formula  of  van't  Hoff  does  not  hold.  In  all 
compounds  of  this  latter  type  we  have  the  formation  of  inactive  com- 
potinds  of  the  character  of  meso-tartaric  acid.  On  the  next  page  we 
give  the  space  configuration  of  all  the  sixteen  possible  stereo-isomers 
of  the  aldo-hexose  sugar,  viz.,  CH2OH— CHOH— CHOH— CHOH— 
CHOH— CHO,  CeHisOe,  the  commonly  occurring  form  of  which  is  the 
well  known  glucose  or  grape-sugar.  The  dibasic  acid  obtained  from 
each  isomer  is  also  indicated.    It  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the 
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theories  of  stereo-chemistry  that,  of  the  possible  sixteen  stereo-isomeric 
aldo-hexoses,  fourteen  are  known  at  the  present  time. 
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It  would  be  out  of  place,  in  this  book,  to  discuss  in  detail  the  methods 
by  which  a  definite  configuration  has  been  assigned  to  each  known  aldo- 
hexose  and,  similarly,  to  each  known  stereo-isomer  of  the  tetrose, 
pentose  and  heptose  groups.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  how  it  is 
accomplished  by  recalling  the  following  transformations  that  are  pos* 
sible  in  the  case  of  any  aldose  mono-saccharose,  (i)  By  oxidation, 
we  may  pass  to  the  corresponding  mono-basic  and  di-hasic  acids,  as 
indicated  in  the  table  of  isomers  on  the  preceding  page;  (2)  by  reduction, 
to  the  poly-hydroxy  alcohols;  (3)  by  the  osazones  and  osones,  from  an  aldose 
to  its  corresponding  ketose;  (4)  by  the  hydrcgen  cyanide  reaction,  to  the 
aldose  sugar  containing  one  more  carbon  atom;  and,  finally,  (5)  by  the 
oxime  reaction,  to  the  aldose  sugar  containing  one  less  carbon  atom.  By 
means  of  all  of  these  reactions  combined  it  has  been  possible  to  show 
definitely  the  relationship  in  configuration  between  all  known  sugars 
of  whatever  carbon  content  whether  aldose  or  ketose  in  structure. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  that  the  designations  d-,  dextro  and  /- 
levo  for  the  stereo-isomers,  refers  wholly  to  their  configuration  in  space 
and  has  no  reference  to  the  optical  activity,  so  far  as  the  direction  of  the 
rotation  is  concerned,  for  this  may  be  the  same  or  different.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  d-glucosei  which  itself  is  dexlro  rotatory, 
by  means  of  its  osazone  and  osone,  is  converted  into  the  corresponding 
ketose  sugar  which,  therefore,  must  be  the  dextro  form  of  fructose.  It 
is,  however,  levo  in  the  direction  of  its  optical  rotation,  i.e.,  d-fructose 
is  kvo-rotatory. 

Lactone  Constitation  of  Glucose 

In  discussing  the  aldehyde  and  ketone  constitution  of  the  mono- 
saccharoses  we  stated  that  while  this  constitution  holds  for  the  com- 
pounds as  they  react  in  water  solution  it  is  not  the  constitution  at  present 
accepted  for  the  actual  substances  themselves. 

Muta-rotation. — Two  facts  have  led  to  an  advancement  in  our 
ideas  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  carbohydrates,  especially  of  glucose. 
The  first  fact  is  that  a  solution  of  glucose  changes  in  its  optical  rotatory 
power,  being  nearly  twice  as  great  when  the  solution  is  freshly  prepared 
as  it  is  when  the  solution  has  stood  for  some  time.  This  changing  of 
rotatory  power  has  been  termed  muta-rotation.  The  muta-rotation  of 
glucose  has  been  understood  only  in  connection  with  a  constitution 
which  makes  possible  the  existence  of  two  isomeric  forms  possessing 
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different  rotatory  power  and  which  exist  together  under  a  chaoging 
condition  of  equilibrium. 

A^iha-  and  Beta-Methyl  Glucostdes. — ^The  second  fact  idiidi 
brought  about  a  change  in  our  ideas  as  to  the  constitution  of  glucose  is 
that  there  have  been  shown  to  exist  two  isomeric  methyl  ethers  de- 
rived from  d-glucose.  We  have  spoken  of  only  one  class  of  de- 
rivatives of  the  mono-saccharoses,  viz.,  the  esters  resulting  from  tk 
reaction  of  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  groups  with  an  acid  chloride  or  add 
anhydride.  As  alcohols,  however,  the  mono-saccharoses  form  both 
potassium  salts  or  alcoholates  analogous  to  potassium  ethylate,  CsHiOK, 
and  they  also  form  ethers  analogous  to  methyl  or  ethyl  ether.  When 
glucose  (d-glucose)  is  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  and  the  solutioD 
treated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  a  methyl  ether  of  glucose  is 
formed.  This  methyl  ether  which  is  known  as  metfa^  g^ucoside  exists 
in  two  isomeric  forms  distinguished  as  a-metfayl  glucoside  and  ^ 
methyl  glucoside.  They  were  discovered  by  Emit  Fischer  in  1^3 
and  are  considered  analogous  to  the  natural  glucosides. 

Alpha  and  Beta  Glucoses. — From  the  two  isomeric  methyl  giucosklcs 
Armstrong  obtained  two  isomeric  glucoses.  a-Metfayl  glucoside  e 
hydrolyzed  by  the  action  of  the  enzyme  maltase  and  whensoh3rdn)lyzed 
a-g^ucose  is  obtained.  Similarly  /^-mefliji  glucoside  hydrolyzed  by 
emulsin  yields  /S-g^ucose.  The  two  isomeric  forms  of  glucose  are  readily 
transformed  into  each  other  and  exist  together  in  equilibrium  but  by 
controlling  the  conditions  each  of  the  forms  has  been  obtained  and 
studied.  The  methyl  glucosides  differ  from  glucose  in  not  reacting  with 
either  Fehling's  solution  or  with  phenyl  hydrazine  and  in  m^  exhibitiz^ 
muta-rotation.  The  optical  rotation  of  the  glucosides  and  the  glucoses 
is  as  follows: 

a-Methyl  glucoside,  m.  p.  165°  (a)^  =  + 157°    a-Glucose'(a)D=+K>5* 
/!^-Methyl glucoside,  m.p.  104°  (a)^^  -  33''     /3-Glucose  (a)^-  +  22" 

Lactone  Formula. — What  now  is  the  accepted  constitution  of  these 
glucosides  and  of  glucose  and  how  does  it  explain  the  existence  of  two 
isomeric  forms  of  each  and  also  the  muta-rotation  of  glucose?  As 
early  as  1883  ToUens  suggested  another  constitution  than  the  aldehyd^ 
alcohol  one  for  glucose  because  the  compound  is  not  as  reactive  as  sod 
a  constitution  would  indicate.  He  suggested  that  four  of  the  caHxm 
atoms  in  the  hexose  chain  were  linked  by  an  oxygen  atom  into  a  riw- 
If  we  examine  the  formula  of  glucose  as  given  for  the  aldehyde  coosti- 
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tution  we  see  that  in  any  such  poly-hydroxy  compound  there  is  the 
possibility  of  the  formation  of  a  gamma-lactone  ring  similar  to  the  lac- 
tones formed  from  the  gamma-kydroxy  acids  (p.  243).  The  two  formu- 
las  are  as  follows: 

H— C  =  O  '  ~  H— C— OH 


H— C— OH 


HO— C— H 

I 
H— C— OH 


H— C 


H— C— OH 


H— C— OH 


H— C— OH 


H— C— OH 


H 

Aldehyde  Foramla 


H 


7-LactoiM  Formula 

(Y-OZid*) 

d-Glucose 

Such  a  lactone  would  be  the  anhydride  of  a  compound  containing 
two  bydroxyl  groups  linked  to  one  carbon  atom.  A  compound  of 
this  character  would  also  be  able  to  lose  water  in  another  way  as 
discussed  in  connection  with  aldehyde  (p.  115)  yielding  a  product  of 
the  iddehyde  constitution  as  follows: 

H— C— OH 


OH 


H— C— OH 

I 
HO— C— H 


H— C— OH 


H— C=0 


H-C— OH 


— H,0      H— C— OH    — H,0    HO— C— H 


+  H,0  HO-C— H       +H,0        H— C— OH 


CH^H 

01VCM« 

L^cUmt  Sormtdc 


H— C— OH 

H— C— OH 

H— C— OH 

CH2OH 

Olttcote 

A  Id4hyd4  formula 

CH»OH 

Aldehydrol 

HydraUd 

Produa 

• 
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This  explains  what  takes  place  when  glucose  in  water  solution  acts 
as  an  aldehyde  toward  phenyl  hydrazine  and  other  reagents.  When 
put  into  water  solution  a  small  amount  of  the  glucose  of  the  lactone 
constitution  is  converted  into  the  hydrated  produce  called  aldehydroL 
Under  the  influence  of  the  reagent^  phenyl  hydrazine,  the  aldehydrd 
loses  water  yielding  the  aldehyde  which  is  then  removed  by  reaction 
with  the  reagent.  This  results  in  another  portion  of  the  lactone 
being  converted  into  the  aldehydrol  and  this  to  the  aldehyde  and  so  (n 
until  all  of  the  glucose  is  converted  into  the  aldehyde  and  reacted  upon 
by  the  phenyl  hydrazine.  In  water  solution  without  the  phcojl 
hydrazine  the  lactone  and  the  aldehydrol  exist  in  equilibrium  the  reac- 
tion with  water  being  reversible. 

Explanation  of  Isomeric  Glucoses  and  Glucosides. — ^As  the  lactose 
constitution  fixes  the  position  of  the  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  which  are 
linked  to  the  end  carbon  atom  of  the  lactone  ring  stereo-isomerism  d 
the  geometric  type  is  possible.  The  two  isomeric  glucoses  and  the  two 
isomeric  methyl  glucosides  are  thus  represented  as  follows: 


H— C— OH 


H— C 


H— C— OH 


HO—C— H 


H— C— OH 


O 


CH,OH 

a-Glucue 

(«t)D  -    +   lOS" 


HO— C— H 


H— C 


H— C— OH 


CHjOH 

^-GlttCOM 
(a)D  -  +  2a« 


I 
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H— C^OCH, 


HsCQ— C— H 


H— C— OH 


HO— C— H 


H— C 


H— C— OH 

I 
I 

CHjOH 

a-Methyl  Olncocide 

(a)D  -   +  157° 
tn.p.  —  1 6s" 


H— C— OH 


HO— C— H 


H— C 


H— C-OH 


CH2OH 

/!}- Methyl  Glocoside 

(»)D  -  -  33° 

m.p.  =  194* 


That  both  of  the  glucoses  and  also  both  of  the  methyl  glucosides  have 
been  prepared  and  their  relationship  to  each  other  established  supports 
the  theory  of  the  lactone  constitution. 

Explanation  of  Muta  Rotation. — That  glucose  in  water  solution 
undergoes  a  rapid  change  in  its  optical  rotation  is  explained  by  the  easy 
conversion  of  the  two  isomeric  glucoses  into  each  other.  Starting  with 
(a)-glucose  when  it  goes  into  solution  some  hydration  occurs  and  the 
aldehydrol  is  formed.  The  reaction  being  reversible  glucose  is  reformed 
but  in  reforming  the  lactone  either  the  alpha  or  the  beta  form  is  possible 
and  sotne  beta  results.  The  formation  of  the  beta  isomer  effects  a 
change  in  the  optical  rotation.  This  continues  until  equilibrium  is 
established  when  the  optical  rotation  remains  constant  but  is  different 
from  that  which  it  was  at  the  beginning  when  the  glucose  was  first 
dissolved. 

Oxonium  Compound. — The  transformation  of  alpha  and  beta  glu- 
coses into  each  other  resulting  in  muta-rotation  has  also  been  explained 
by  Armstrong  in  another  way  than  through  the  intermediate  aldehydrol 
compound.  According  to  this  author  the  hydration  of  the  lactone  form 
of  glucose  results  in  the  formation  of  an  oxonium  compound  in  which 
oxygen  is  tetra-valent.  The  loss  of  water  from  this  oxonium  compound 
restores  the  lactone  constitution  but  in  returning  to  the  lactone  either 
the  alpha  or  beta  form  may  result. 


3  so 
H— C— OH 


H— C— OH 


HO-C— H 


H— C 


H— C-OH 
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H— C— OH 


H— C— OH 


— HjO    HO— C— H 


+H,0      H— C 


H— C— OH 


CH,OH 

a-Glacoi« 


CHsOH 

Oxonium  Compound 


HO— C— H 


H— C— OH 


HO— C— H 


H— C 


H— C— OH 


CHjOH 

/i-GhiGOfle 

In  the  loss  of  water  from  the  oxonium  compound  an  unsatunted 
intermediate  product  is  formed  by  the  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  bong 
taken  one  from  the  oxonium  group  the  other  from  the  carbon  atoo&t 
the  end  of  the  lactone  ring.  The  saturated  lactone  is  then  formed  &om 
this  intermediate  unsaturated  compound  by  a  shifting  of  the  oxoiti* 
hydrogen  atom  to  the  neighboring  carbon  atom. 

Further  details  of  the&e  transformations  of  the  isomeric  glucoses 
and  methyl  glucosides  and  other  facts  in  support  of  the  lactone  coosth 
tution  of  glucose  must  necessarily  be  omitted  from  our  study  \^^ 
they  are  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  matter.  For  soii 
fuller  discussion  such  works  as  Aimstroiig  and  Cohen  may  be  consdttd. 
We  may  simply  add  that  recent  work  by  Nef  and  his  pupils  not  only 
supports  the  lactone  constitution  but  shows  that  both  alphc4cdftc 
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and  beta4actones  as  well  as  gammal-actones  are  possible  in  the  case  of 
the  glucoses. 

We  may  now  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  individual  carbohy- 
drates following  the  order  of  our  classification,  viz.,  (i)  MotM-saccha' 
roses,  (2)  Di'sacchafoses,  or  poly-saccharoses  that  are  true  sugars,  and 
(3)  Poly-saccharoses,  or  poly-saccharoses  that  are  not  true  sugars. 

Glttcose,  Dextrose,  Grape  Sugar 

Of  the  hexose  monosaccharoses  only  two  of  the  fourteen  known  aldo- 
hexoses  need  to  be  described  in  detail  and  only  one  keto-hezose.  The 
most  important  hexose  sugar  is  glucose.  As  it  is  also  dextro-rotatory 
toward  polarized  light,  it  is  known  as  dextrose.  This  sugar  is  very 
widely  distributed  in  nature,  being  found  in  the  juice  of  most  sweet 
fruits,  especially  in  grapes.  On  account  of  this  last  fact  it  is  known  also 
as  grape-sugar.  The  three  names,  therefore,  viz.,  glucose,  dextrose, 
and  grape-sugar,  all  apply  to  the  same  chemical  compound.  We  shall 
use  the  name  glucose  in  preference  to  dextrose  except  in  particular 
cases.  It  is  also  found  in  certain  roots,  leaves  and  flowers  and  in 
human  urine  in  the  pathological  condition  known  as  diabetes.  It  is 
a  normal  constituent  of  human  blood  where  it  is  present  to  the 
amount  of  o.i  per  cent.  It  may  be  prepared  by  the  hydrolysis  of 
'starch  or  cane  sugar  the  former  being  the  commercial  source.  Com 
syrups  are  made  by  hydrolyzing  com  starch  and  are  composed  largely 
of  glucose.  Glucose  crystallizes  from  alcohol,  or  from  concentrated 
water  solution,  in  anhydrous  needles  which  melt  at  146^.  It  also 
forms  crystals  with  one  moleoile  of  water  of  crystallization.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  or  in  dilute  alcohol,  but  practically  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  optically  active,  being  dextro  rotatory, 
(«)d  =  +  53**  at  20°C.  It  reduces  Fehling^s  solution  and  is  fermented 
by  yeast  zymase  with  the  formation  of  alcohol.  Its  osazone  crystal- 
lizes in  tufts  of  thin  needles.  In  its  space  configuration  it  is  d-glucose. 
The  l-^ucose  and  the  i-glucose  (racemic  form)  are  also  known. 

Galactose 

The  other  aldo-hexose  which  we  shall  mention  is  galactose.  This 
sugar  is  stereo-isomeric  with  d-glucose.  The  two  having  the  respec- 
tive configurations  as  given  in  the  table,  p.  344.    It  is  obtained  by  the 
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hydrolysis  of  milk*sugar,  or  lactose.  It  crystallizes  in  microscopic 
hexahedra  which  melt  at  i68°.  It  reduces  FeUing's  solution  and  is 
fermentable  by  yeast  zymase.    It  also  yields  an  osazone. 

Fructose,  Levuloee,  Fruit  Sugar 

The  remaining  hexose,  which  we  shall  mention,  is  a  keto-hexcse. 
It  is  structurally  isomeric  with  glucose.  Because  it  is  found  widely 
distributed  in  fruits,  where  it  is  usually  associated  with  glucc^e,  it  is 
known  as  fructose,  and  also  as  fruit-sugar.  It  is  found  in  honey  and  is 
also  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  a  poly-saccharose  known  as  innfin 
which  is  found  in  Dahlia  tubers.  It  is  optically  active  being  Icvo- 
rotatory,  the  opposite  of  glucose,  (a)^  =  —92**  at  20®C.  Because  it  b 
levo-rotatory  it  is  also  known  as  levulose.  The  three  names,  therefore, 
viz.,  fructose,  levulose  and  fruit-sugar,  correspond  to  the  three  similar 
names  for  glucose.  It  is  known  in  the  three  stereo-chemical  forms 
of  d-f  /-,  and  i-,  and  these  three  forms  are  all  structurally  isomeric 
with  the  three  similar  forms  of  d-glucose.  As  stated  before  it  corre- 
sponds, in  configuration  to  d-glucose  and  is  therefore  stereo-chemicallj 
d-fructose.  When  glycerose  is  condensed,  or  polymerized,  to  a  hexose 
sugar,  it  is  the  i-fructose,  also  known  as  a-acrose,  which  is  formed. 
This  was  the  first  hexose  sugar  to  be  prepared  synthetically.  Fructose 
crystallizes  with  difficulty  from  alcohol  in  water  free  cr3rstals.  From 
water  it  crystallizes  with  ^i  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization.  It 
reduces  Fehling^s  solution  and  undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation  witk 
yeast  zymase.    It  yields  the  same  osazone  as  glucose. 

Invert  Sugar.  Inversion. — We  have  mentioned  the  fact  that 
glucose  may  be  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  cane-sugar.  In  thb 
hydrolysis  not  only  glucose  but  also  fructose  is  obtained.  Cane  sugar 
is  a  di'Saccharose  of  the  composition  C12H22O11.  When  it  is  hydrohied 
it  splits  and  is  converted  into  two  molecules  of  mono-saccharoses. 
One  of  these  molecules  is  glucose  and  the  other  is  fructose. 

C12H22O,,  +         H2O        >        CeHijOe         +  CHrfO. 


Cane  Sagar,  Glucoso,  Dextro. 

Dextro  Ka)i>  -  +  53*  JLflw  _ 

(a)D  -  +66*  l«i)D-  -•i^ 


IiiTert  Sngu-.  IjgvQ 

(e)D-  - 


As  the  glucose  is  dextro  rotatory,  with  a  value  of  +53**,  whOe  lc\nilo« 
is  levo  rotatory,  with  a  value  of  —  92°,  it  is  plain  that  the  mixture  of  equal 
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molecules  of  each  must  be  levo-rotatory,  with  a  value  of  -39*^.  As  we 
shall  find  later,  cane  sugar  is  also  optically  active,  being  dextro  rotatory y 
with  a  specific  rotation  (a)^  =  +66^.  When,  therefore,  a  molecule  of 
cane  sugar  is  hydrolyzed,  with  the  formation  of  equal  molecules  of  glu- 
cose and  fructose,  the  rotation,  which,  in  the  original  cane  sugar,  is  (fex/ro, 
is  changed  to  levo  or,  as  we  say,  is  inverted.  The  mixture  of  equal  mole- 
cules of  glucose  and  fructose  which  is  thus  obtained  is  termed  invert 
sugar  and  this  particular  hydrolytic  process  is  called  inversion.  Invert 
sugar  is  thus  formed  whenever  cane  sugar  is  hydrolyzed.  It  is  present 
in  honey,  which  is  the  chief  natural  source. 

B.  DI-SACCHAROSES.    C12H22O11 

The  group  of  di-saccharoses,  or  poly -saccharoses  which  are  true 
sugars  J  includes  three  common  and  important  members,  (i)  Cane 
sugary  or  sucrose^  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  carbohydrates, 
unless  that  position  may  be  disputed  by  starch  a  poly-saccharose.  (2) 
Matt  sugar,  or  maltose,  found  in  malt.  (3)  Milk  sugar,  or  lactose,  the 
sugar  present  in  milk. 

Sucrose,  Cone  Sugar 

Sucrose,  or  cane  sugar,  as  it  is  called,  because  it  was  formerly 
obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  is  found 
widely  distributed  in  nature.    The  chief  sources  from  which  it  is  now 
obtained  industrially,  are,  (i)  sugar  cane,  (2)  sugar  beet,  (3)  sorghum 
cane,  (4)  maple  sap.    It  occurs  in  smaller  amounts,  not  sufficient  for 
conmiercial  uses  in  most  plants  associated,  usually,  with  glucose  or 
fructose  or  both.    Sucrose  is  easily  soluble  in  water  but  only  slightly 
so  in  dilute  alcohol.    It  separates  from  water  solution  in  beautiful    1 
mono-clinic  crystals  and  is  much  more  easily  crystallized  than  the     ' 
hexose  sugars.    It  is  optically  active,  being  dextro  rotatory,  (a)i,  = 
-j-  66**.    It  does  not  form  osazones  with  phenyl  hydrazine,  does  not  reduce    j 
Fehling^s  solution^iid  is  hot  fermentable  with  yeast  zymase,  nor  does  it    ' 
react  with  hydrogen  cyanide.    It  may  be  hydrolyzed  by  means  of 
dilute  acids  or  by  means  of  certain  enzymes,  viz.,  sucrase,  or  invertase. 
The  products  of  such  hydrolysis  are  glucose  and  fructose  as  has  just 
been  described.    It  forms  salts  with  some  bases,  e.g.,  calcium  or  stron- 
tium hydroxides.    These  salts  are  known  as  sucrates. 

Constitution  of  Sucrose. — Both  the  composition  of  sucrose,  and  its 
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hydrolysis  into  two  molecules  of  hexose,  show  that  it  must  be  the 
anhydride  of  two  molecules  of  hexose  sugar. 

+  H2O 

CijHjiOu      , aCtHijOg 

-H,0 

Also  the  two  molecules  of  hexose  from  which  sucrose  may  be  con- 
sidered as  being  formed  are,  one  an  aldo-hexose,  and  the  other  a  keto- 
hexose.  Its  non-activity  toward  Fehling's  solution,  phenyl  hydnuii», 
and  hydrogen  cyanide,  indicates  that  in  the  sucrose  molecule  there  is 
no  aldehyde  or  ketone  group.  It  will  lead  us  too  far  to  discuss  the  reaams 
for  assigning  the  following  formula  which  agrees  with  the  prcpertiesof 
the  compound  as  just  given. 

H  H 


C  =  0 


HO— C— H 


CHjOH 


O 


CH/)H 


0=C 


O 


H— C— OH      H— C— OH  -H,0 

I  +  I  " 

HO— C— (H    HO— C— H 


HO— C— H    HO)— C— H 


HOC— H 


H— C— OH 

^^  !        o 

C— H 


HO— C— H 


C 

! 

H-C-OH 

I 
HO-C-H 


C-H 


CHjOH 


CH1OH 


CHjOH  CHjOH 

Glucose  Fructose  Sucrose 

Sources  and  Industrial  Processes. — The  industrial  process  d 
extracting  and  refining  sucrose  is  most  important.  The  sugar  industiy 
is  one  of  the  big  industries  of  the  world  and  a  brief  statement  in  regard 
to  it  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  amount  of  sucrose  present  in  \'arious 
plants  may  l)e  given  as  follows: 

Sugar  cane,  15-20  per  cent 

Sugar  beet,  7-17  per  cent 

Sorghum  cane,  7-12  per  cent 

Maple  sap,  2-  3  per  cent 

Maize  stalks,  14  per  cent 

Pine  apples,  11  per  cent 

Strawberries,  5-  6  per  cent 


as  much  as 
12  per  cent  of 
this  is  invert  sugar. 
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Only  the  first  two  of  these  sources  are  industrially  important  so  far 
as  obtaining. the  sugar  in  a  commercial  form  is  concerned. 

We  shall  follow  the  process  as  it  is  carried  out  with  sugar  beets 
though,  in  general,  it  is  the  same,  or  similar,  when  the  sugar  is  obtained 
from  the  sugar  cane.    There  are  three  general  stages  in  the  process. 

1.  Extraction  of  the  juice. 

2.  Concentration  of  the  juice  and  crystallization  of  the  sugar. 

3.  Refining  of  the  sugar. 

Eztractton  of  Juice. — Originally  the  cane  or  beets  were  macerated 
by  rolling  or  cutting  and  then  the  macerated  mass  pressed  to  remove 
the  juice.  Where  the  process  is  not  perfected  only  about  40-60  per 
cent  of  the  sugar  present  in  the  cane  is  extracted.  Cane  juice  so 
obtained  usually  contains  15-19  per  cent  sugar  and  beet  juice  20-25  per 
cent.  After  the  first  pressing  the  extracted  mass  is  moistened  with 
water  and  a  second  pressing  is  sometimes  made.  By  an  improved 
process  of  extraction  by  pressure,  known  as  the  Stefen  process,  all  but 
about  2.5-5.0  per  cent,  sugar  is  obtained  from  beets. 

Diffusion  Process. — The  most  improved  process,  however,  for  ex- 
tracting the  sugar  from  both  cane  and  beets  is  known  as  the  diffusion 
process.  The  process  depends  upon  the  general  property  of  osmosis. 
Water,  at  70**,  to  an  amount  equal  to  1.2-1.5  times  the  weight  of  the 
beets,  is  added  to  the  sliced  beets.  The  action  is  carried  out  in  a  series 
of  compartments  and  by  diffusion  and  osmosis  the  sugar  is  almost 
completely  removed  from  the  beets.  Only  about  0.3-0.4  per  cent 
sugar  remains  in  the  residue.  In  the  case  of  sugar  cane  the  loss  of  sugar 
is  reduced  to  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  original  amount,  i.e.  to  about 
3  per  cent  sugar.  The  disadvantage  of  the  diffusion  process  is  that  the 
use  of  so  much  water  increases  the  cost  of  the  concentration  of  the  juice. 
The  residue  left,  after  the  extraction  of  the  juice  is  known  as  bagasse, 
md  the  juice  as  it  is  first  obtained  is  termed  raw  juice.  The  bagasse  is 
used  as  cattle  food  or  it  is  dried  and  used  as  fuel  in  some  other  part  of 
the  process. 

Concentration. — The  next  stage  in  the  process  is  the  purification  and 
:oncentration  of  the  juice  and  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar.  The 
raw  juice  contains,  as  impurities,  pectins,  proteins  and  mineral  salts. 
These  aire  usually  removed  by  the  addition  of  lime  at  85^-90°,  which 
rauses  the  precipitation  of  the'  impurities.  Care  must  be  exercised 
iowever,  or  some  sugar  will  also  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  calcium 
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sucrate.  As  an  excess  of  lime  is  unavoidable  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  sugar,  to  pass  an  excess  of  carbon  dioiide 
into  the  solution.  This  removes  the  excess  of  lime  and  at  the  same  time 
sets  free  any  sugar  combined  as  sucrate.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered 
and  the  treatment  with  carbon  dioxide  repeated  a  second  and  third 
time  at  95°  and  100°,  respectively.  The  third  treatment  is  sometimes 
made  with  sulphur  dioxide  which  decolorizes  as  well  as  purifies  the 
solution.  This  whole  treatment  with  lime  and  carbon  dioxide  must  be 
carefully  watched  or  much  loss  will  occur.  After  the  final  satuittioo 
with  gas  the  purified  solution  is  boiled  and  filtered  when  it  is  ready  for 
concentration. 

Evaporation. — The  purified  juice  is  clear  pale  yellow  and  contaim 
from  lO-ii  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  concentration  of  this  juice  is 
usually  accomplished  by  evaporation  with  steam  coils  placed  directly 
in  the  liquid.  This  evaporation  is  carried  out  in  pans  from  which  the 
air  has  been  more  or  less  exhausted,  known  as  vacuum  pans.  They  aic 
arranged  in  multiple  batteries  so  that  the  steam  from  the  one  containing 
the  more  concentrated  juice  helps  to  boil  the  next  one  containing  less 
concentrated  juice.  The  exhaustion,  or  vacuum,  in  the  pan  containmg 
the  fresh  juice,  where  it  is  the  highest,  reaches  640  mm.  mercury,  and 
in  the  pan  containing  the  most  concentrated  juice  the  vacuum  is  about 
150  mm.  The  temperature  of  boiling  in  the  pans  ranges  from  56 . 
in  the  pan  with  the  highest  vacuum,  i.e.  the  pan  containing  the  fresh 
juice,  to  94°  in  the  pan  with  the  lowest  vacuum,  i.e.  the  pan  containii^ 
the  most  concentrated  juice. 

Crystallization. — After  concentration  the  juice  is  dark  brown  o 
color  and  contains  50-55  per  cent  sugar.  To  bring  about  ci>-stallia- 
tion  the  juice  must  be  filtered  and  then  further  evaporated  in  simple 
vacuum  pans  until  the  concentration  of  the  juice  is  about  85  per  cent 
sugar.  The  crystallization  begins  upon  the  steam  coil  tubes  and  ^ 
this  crystallization  reaches  a  certain  point  the  hot  solution,  containn^ 
considerable  crystalline  sugar,  is  discharged  from  the  pan  into  tanks  with 
stirrers.  This  crystalline  Uquid  mass  is  called  massecuiU.  TTus  mass^ 
cuite  is  allowed  to  cool  when  it  becomes  practically  a  sdid  mass « 
crystals  wet  with  liquid.  From  the  crystallization  tanks  the roassccmte 
is  passed  next  to  centrifuge  machines  in  which  the  liquid  is  thrown  tf 
from  the  crystals.  The  crystalline  sugar  thus  obuined  is  a  more  or  les 
dark  colored  mass,  depending  on  whether  any  water  or  sugar  sohiw* 
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was  used  for  washing  in  the  centrifuge.  This  first  crystalline  product  is 
known  as  first  product  sugar  and  the  liquid  thrown  off  is  known  as 
Molasses.  The  entire  process  of  evaporation  and  crystallization  is 
repeated  with  the  molasses.  From  this  second  process  a  second  mas- 
secuite,  a  second  product  sugar  and  a  second  molasses  are  obtained. 
From  this  second  molasses  more  sugar  may  still  be  obtained  by  means  of 
a  lime  or  strontia  process,  but  this  is  not  always  done.  The  molasses 
obtained  from  beet  juice  amounts  to  only  about  1.3  per  cent  and  contains 
about  40-50  per  cent  sugar.  The  sugar  present  in  this  molasses, 
though  so  high  in  percentage  amount,  does  not  crystallize  because  the 
molasses  contains  8-10  per  cent  of  mineral  salts.  The  presence  of 
these  mineral  salts  prevents  the  crystallization  of  five  times  their  weight 
of  sugar.  The  molasses  also  contains  about  i  .5  per  cent  of  invert  sugar. 
The  first  and  second  product  sugars  are  now  ready  for  refining. 

Refining. — ^The  combined  first  and  second  product  sugars  are  called 
raw  sugary  and  contain  88-96  per  cent  sugar.  The  refining  of  this 
raw  sugar  consists,  essentially,  in  re-solution,  purification  and  de- 
coloration, evaporation  and  crystallization.  The  purification  is  usually 
iccdnq>lished  by  decolorizing  with  animal  charcoal  and  filtering.  So- 
lium thio^sulphate  is  sometimes  used  as  a  decolorizer.  To  destroy 
the  last  traces  of  ydlow  color,  a  very  small  amount  of  ultra-marine 
ilue  was  formerly  added.  As  a  result  of  all  these  treatments  the 
:rystaUine  sugar  finally  obtained  is  pure  white  granulated  sugar. 

History  and  Statistics. — ^A  few  facts  of  history  and  statistics  may  be 
)f  interest.  The  first  sugar  material  used  was,  probably,  honey,  con- 
aining,  as  previously  stated,  invert  sugar.  The  sugar  cane  has  been 
cnown  since  ancient  times  in  China,  India,  "Egypt,  Greece,  etc.  Sugar 
vas  a-  commercial  substance  in  the  seventh  century.  The  culture  of 
he  sugar  cane  was  introduced  into  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies  in  the 
ifteenth  century.  At  the  present  time  it  is  grown  in  Cuba,  Philippine 
islands,  Jamaica,  Louisiana,  Brazil,  Peru,  China,  Japan,  India,  Egypt 
ind  Australia.  The  extraction  of  sugar  from  beets  was  first  accom 
dished  commercially  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century* 
mt  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  sugar  was  obtained.  Except  for  a 
hort  time,  viz.,  from  1806-1814,  when  Europe  was  closed  to  the  im- 
K>rtation  of  cane  sugar,  it  was  not  successfully  prepared  until  about 
S2S  in  France  and  1836  in  Germany.  In  1865  one  and  one-half  mil- 
Ion  tans  were  produced.    In  1866  beet  sugar  was  only  30  per  cent  of 
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a  total  sugar  production  of  three  million  tons.  In  1887  it  was  47  ^ 
cent  of  five  million  tons.  In  1899  it  was  64  per  cent  of  seven  and  one- 
half  million  tons.  In  1901  it  was  67  per  cent  of  nine  million  Urns.  In 
1910  it  was  46.5  per  cent  of  fifteen  million  tons.  In  the  United  States 
sugar  cane  is  grown,  chiefly,  in  Louisiana,  and  the  Philippine  IsUiids. 
The  sugar  beet,  chiefly,  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  In  the  United  States  there  has  usually  been  a  tax 
upon  the  importation  of  refined  sugar  but  no  tax  upon  the  inqwr- 
tation  of  raw  sugar,  containing  less  than  a  certain  per  cent  of  puTt 
sugar.  Thus,  in  this  country  sugar  is  imported  as  raw  sugar  and  re- 
fined after  importation.  On  account  of  the  above  statement  in  regard 
to  the  tax  upon  sugar,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  accuratdy,  the 
amount  of  pure  sugar  in  raw  sugar. 

Analysis. — The  analysis  of  sugar  is  carried  on,  almost  entirdy,  b? 
the  use  of  the  polariscope.  As  sucrose  has  a  definite  op  ticalrotatkm  the 
determination  of  the  rotation  of  a  sugar  solution  gives  us  a  means  <J 
accurately  determim*ng  the  amount  of  pure  sucrose  in  any  sugar  sdo- 
tion  or  sugar  material. 

Polariscopes  used  for  this  particular  purpose  are  called  sacckn- 
meters,  and  the  scale  indicating  the  angle  of  rotation  is  graduated  so  a5 
to  read,  per  cent  sugar  instead  of  degrees  rotation.  In  the  ordinaiy 
analysis  of  plants  and  food  materials  which  contain  more  or  less  su- 
crose the  sugar  is  usually  determined  by  the  precipitation  method  with 
Fehling*s  solution,  after  first  hydrolyzing  the  sucrose  to  invert  sup^- 
This  method  gives  us,  of  course,  the  amount  of  invert  sugar  but  the 
may  readily  be  calculated  back  to  the  equivalent  amount  of  sucrose 
The  sucrose  content  of  solutions  which  are  free  from  other  substance^ 
may  also  be  calculated  from  the  specific  gravity.  The  ordinaiy  font* 
of  immersion  spindle  hydrometer  specially  graduated  to  read  per  cast 
sugar  are  known  as  saccharometers.  The  special  form  most  comnwoK 
used  in  sugar  work  is  known  as  a  Brix  hydrometer  or  saccharometer.iM 
the  term  degrees  Brix  means  per  cent  sugar. 

Lactose,  Milk  Sugar 

The  second  important  di-saccharose  is  the  sugar  which  is  present  m 
milk  and  on  that  account  is  known  as  lactose  and  also  as  miik  sop*^ 
The  amount  of  lactose  present  in  milk  is  about  3-^  per  ceit  » 
crystallizes  in  large  white  crystals  containing  one  molecule  of  vaiff. 
which  it  loses  at  130°.    The  anhydrous  sugar  melts  at  about  300'.  I^ 
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$  soluble  in  water  and  is  optically  active,  being  dextro  rotatory,  (a)^ 
=  +  52.5°.  It  is  not  fermented  by  yeast  zymase  and  it  yields  an 
»sazone  of  very  fine  needle  crystals.  Lactose  differs  from  sucrose  in 
n  important  point,  viz.,  it  reduces  Fehling's  solution.  It  must,  there- 
ore,  have  the  constitution  of  either  an  aldehyde  or  ketone  compound. 
h  hydrolysis  it  splits  and  yields  two  molecules  of  hexose  sugar,  one 
I  the  molecules  being  glucose  and  the  other  galactose.  As  galactose, 
ccording  to  the  formulas  given  on  page  344,  is  also  an  aJdo-hexose, 
ike  glucose  the  formula  for  lactose,  being  the  anhydride  of  these  two 
lexose  molecules,  would  probably  contain  an  aldehyde  and  not  a 
etone  group.  Also  as  all  three  of  these  sugars  are  dextro  rotatory 
bere  is  no  inversion  when  lactose  is  hydrolyzed. 

C„H„Oii    +    H,0        >        CeHijOe    +    C«HijO« 

Lacto*.  (d)  Olucoae  (d^        Oalactote  (d) 

The  full  coh'sIiCuttonal  formula  for  lactose  is  similar  to  that  of  suc- 
Dse  but  contains  one  aldehyde  group. 

CHrf)H  CH2(0H 


HO— C— H  HO— C— H 


[)0— C— H  H— C— OH        — H2O 

I  +  I  ' 

H— C— OH  H— C— OH 


HO— C— H  HO— C— H 


CHO  CHO 

Glucou  GaUctOM 


CH2OH  , CH, 

HO— C— H  I  HO— C— H 
C— H  H— C— OH 

I  o  I 

H— C— OH  !  H— C-OH 

o       I  ;  I 

i     HO— C— H  HO— C— H 


CH CHO 

Lactose 
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Maltose,  Malt  Sugar 

Malt — The  third  important  di-saccharose  ismaltosei  ormaltsopr, 
which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  found  in  malt  Malt  is  the  sprouted 
grain  of  barley  or  any  other  cereal.  Usually  the  name  malt  applieio 
that  obtained  from  barley.  When  these  grains  sprout  an  enzyme  known 
as  diastase,  converts  the  starch  of  the  grain  into  maltose.  The  actios 
is  one  of  hydrolysis  and  will  be  discussed  again  under  starch.  The  malted 
grain  is  extracted  with  water  and  the  maltose  which  is  held  in  soIuiicB 
in  the  water  is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  and  the  crystal- 
lization of  the  sugar.  Maltose  is  also  obtained  as  a  thick  syrup.  Tk 
sugar  is  easfly  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in  fine  white  needles  con- 
taining one  molecule  of  water,  which  is  lost  at  icx>°.  It  is  optkallT 
active,  being  dexiro  rotatory  like  glucose,  lactose  and  sucrose.  Its  spti 
fie  rotation  is  considerably  higher  than  the  other  sugars,  (a)D=+  '37  • 
When  maltose  is  hydrolyzed  by  the  action  of  acids  or  the  enzyme,  mal- 
tase,  it  splits  into  two  molecules  of  hexose  sugar,  exactly  as  theothff 
two  disaccharoses,  but  the  product  of  the  hydrolysis  is  glucose  ate 
i,e.y  one  molecule  of  maltose  yields  two  molecules  of  glucose.  In  tli 
hydrolysis  there  is  no  inversion. 

C,2H«0,i  +  H2O       >       CcHijOfl  +  CeHiA 

Maltose  (d)  Glucose  (tf)        Glucose  id) 

Maltose  reduces  Fehling^s  solution  and  therefore  probably  coniaias 
an  aldehyde  group.  The  constitutional  formula  is  probably  die  ao« 
as  that  given  for  lactose.  It  yields  an  osazone  which  crj-slalliaes  ifi 
tufts  of  needles  which  are  more  blunt  than  the  crystals  of  glucosaaoot 
Maltose,  like  the  other  di-saccharoses  does  not  ferment  wiih  y(^ 

zymase. 

Alcoholic  Fennentation. — The  statements,  just  made,  in  regard » 
the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  di-saccharoses,  need  to  be  a:pbi^ 
Yeast,  i.e.,  ordinary  beer  yeast,  contains  several  enzymes.  The  defcii» 
enzyme  present  in  yeast,  and  which,  alone,  produces  alcoholic  fena* 
tation  of  sugars,  is  the  enzymejyinasei.'  This  enzyme  acts  onlf  bP* 
the  hexoses  glucose,  fructose,  lind  galactose.  It  has  no  action  bi* 
either  of  the  three  di-saccharoses  we  have  mentioned.  When,  howfwff. 
cane  sugar  or  malt  sugar  is  treated  with  ordinary  yeast  alcoholic  ta^ 
mentation  takes  place.  This  is  due  to  a  preliminary  action  of  ote 
enzymes  upon  the  di-saccharoses  by  means  of  which  they  arc  cofl^w 
into  mono-saccharoses  and  then  the  mono-saccharoses  arc  fermotw 
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by  the  yeast  zymase.  The  particular  enzyme  which  hydrolyzes  sucrose 
b  Irnnyn  a«^  suyyflgAj  while  the  One  hydrolyzing  maltose  is,  maUase. 
Sth  of  these  di-saccharose  hydrolyzing  enzymes  are  found  in  yeast  so 
that  yeast,  containing  a  mixture  of  several  enzymes,  will  ferment  the 
two  di-saccharoses  sucrose  and  maltose.  Lactose  is  wholly  unaffected 
by  yeast  because  the  lactose  hydrolyzing  enzyme,  lactase,  is  not  present 
in  yea&l.  All  three  of  these  di-saccharoses  are  hydrolyzed  in  the  diges- 
tive tract  of  animals. 

C.  TRI-SACCHAROSES.    C18H32O16. 

Raffiaose 

Only  one  tri-saccharose  is  important.  It  is  known  as  raffinose 
ind  has  the  composition  Ci8Hs20]6.  ItJaiottftd-iA4>e6^  and  is  present 
in  the  molasses  after  the  sucrose  sugar  is  crystallized  out.  It  is  also  | 
foundiaiarfey  and  Jn  cotton  seeds.  When  this  tri-saccharose  hydro-  • 
[yzes  it  yields  first  a  di-saccharose  known  as  melibiose  and  a  mono- 
saccharose  fructose.  The  di-saccharose  is  then  further  hydrolyzed  and 
yields  two  molecules  of  mono-saccharose,  viz.,  glucose  and  galactose. 
The  complete  hydrolysis  of  the  tri-saccharose,  therefore,  is  as  follows, 

Ci8H„0ie    +    2H2O >       C,HnO,    +    C^HiaOe    +    CJi,,0, 

Raffinose  Fructose  Glucose  Galactose 

D.  POLY-SACCHAROSES,  (not  sugars).  (C6H,o05)x. 

The  poly-saccharoses  which  are  not  true  sugars,  are  usually  called 
simply,  poly 'Scu^char OSes.  The  most  common  and  important  ones  are 
the  following, 

Starchi  widely  distributed  in  plants  as  reserve  food,  not  found  in 
animals. 

Cellulosei  widely  distributed  in  plants  as  the  fibrous  or  cell  wall 

substance. 

Glycogeiii  present  in  the  liver  and  muscles  of  animals;  also  known  as 
animal  starch. 

Dextrin»  an  intermediate  hydrolytic  product  between  starch  and 
maltose;  sometimes  present  in  plants. 

loiiUni  similar  to  starch  and  found  in  certain  plants,  especially  in 
the  tubers  of  the  Dahlia. 

General  Character. — The  poly-saccharoses  are  compounds  made  up 
of  an  unknown  number  of  hexose  mono-saccharose  units.    The  com- 
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position  is  represented  by  the  formula,  CsHjoOs,  but  as  the  molecular 
mass  is  unknown,  it  is  written,  (CeHicOs)!.  On  hydrolysis  by  means  d 
acids  or  enzymes,  the  poly-saccharoses  all  yield  finally  hexose  mono- 
saccharoses,  as  foUows, 

Starch  >  Glucose 

'    CeUulose  ►  Mannose,  Galactose,  Glucose. 

Glycogen  >  Glucose 

Dextrin  >  Glucose 

Inulin  ►  Fructose 

In  the  case  of  starch,  dextrin  and  probably  glycogen,  the  di-sac- 
charose,  maltose  is  an  intermediate  product  of  the  hydrolysis.  \*Tien 
hydrolyzed  by  enzymes  two  or  more  distinct  enzymes  are  necessar)  ui 
complete  the  hydrolysis  of  the  poly-saccharoses  to  mono-saccharoses. 
With  acids  the  hydrolysis  goes  through  to  the  final  product  though  the 
intermediate  products  are  probably  formed. 

Solubility. — ^The  poly-saccharoses  differ  from  the  sugars  in  the  ai>- 
sence  of  a  sweet  taste,  in  their  non-crystalline  character  and  in  their 
general  insolubility.  Inulin  and  dextrin  are  soluble  in  water,  gl}xogea 
is  soluble  to  an  opalescent  liquid,  while  starch  and  cellulose  arc  it 
soluble.  In  hot  water  starch  forms  a  colloidal  solution  or  emulsioc, 
known  as  starch  paste.  Starch  reacts  with  a  solution  of  iodine  a«i 
gives  a  beutifiul  blue  color.  This  is  a  characteristic  reaction  for  stard 
and  is  used  as  a  qualitative  test,  especially  in  microscopic  examinatioc. 
Dextrin  exists  in  several  forms,  one  of  which  known  as  erytbio-dertA 
gives  a  red  color  with  iodine. 

Iodine  Reaction. — The  other  forms  of  dextrin  known  as  adiroo- 
dextrinSi  give  no  color  with  iodine.  The  following  enzymes  act  i^ 
the  different  poly-saccharoses  hydrolyzing  them  as  indicated: 

Enzymatic  Action. 

Starch      +  Diastase  ►    Dextrins    >    Maltose. 

Dextrin    +  Diastase  ►    Maltose 

Cellulose  +  Cellulase  ►    Mannose  +  Galactose 

(Cytase) 

Glycogen  +  Glycogenase     ►    Glucose 

Inulin      +  Inulase  ►    Fructose 

We  may  now  consider  a  few  facts  and  additional  properties  of  ^ 
individual  poly-saccharoses. 
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Starch 

Photo-Synthesis. — ^With  the  exception  of  sucrose,  starch  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  of  the  carbohydrates,  considered  as  a  food  or  in 
its  other  conmiercial  uses.    It  is  found  in  practically  all  green  plants 
and  is  a  reserve  food  material.    It,  therefore,  occurs  most  abundantly 
mjeeds,  roots,  tubers,  etc.    It  is  synthesized,  by  the  photo-synthetic 
process  in  the  leaves,  from  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  anid  water 
obtained  mostly  from  the  soil.    The  energy  for  this  synthesis  is  de- 
rived from  the  sun,  so  that  only  in  sun-light  is  the  synthesis  effected. 
Hence  the  process  is  termed  photo-synthesis.    The  active  substance  in 
the  leaves  which  effects  the  synthesis  is  chlorophyll  or  green  coloring 
matter.    Thus  only  in  green  plants  is  this  photo-synthesis  brought 
about.    The  intermediate  products  of  the  synthetic  process  have  not 
been  established.    It  seems  probable  that  form-aldehyde  is  the  first 
compound  formed,  which,  by  condensation,  or  polymerization,  is 
converted  into  a  carbohydrate,  probably  glycerose,  which  again  maybe 
pol3rmerized  into  fructose  (a^crose)  and  glucose.    These  steps  have 
been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  triose, 
glycerose  and  also  in  connection  with  the  hexose  sugars,  glucose  and 
fructose.    From  glucose  starch  could  be  formed  by  condensation  with 
the  loss  of  water.    Whether  sucrose  is  formed  as  an  intermediate 
product  is  not  proven.    The  final  product,  of  photo-synthesis,  how-  f 
ever,  is  starch*    After  thus  being  S3mthesized  in  the  leaves,  the  starch  ^ 
is  hydrolyzed  by  the  enzyme,  diastase,  present  in  the  leaves,  to  | 
maltose,  which  is  also  hydrolyzed  by  maltasey  likewise  present,  and  '. 
the  final  product  of  these  hydrolyses  is  glucose. 

The  glucose,  thus  formed,  being  soluble,  is  transported  through  the 
plant  by  means  of  the  plant  sap  and  is  used  in  the  cells  as  energy  food. 
The  excess  of  glucose,  not  used  as  food,  is  again  converted  into  the 
form  of  starch  and  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  starch  grains  as  a  reserve 
food  material  in  the  reserve  organs  of  the  plant,  viz.,  seeds,  roots,  tubers, 
etc.  When  the  seed  germinates,  as  in  germinating  barley,  or  malt,  the 
same  enzymes,  diastase  and  maltase,  which  are  present  in  the  seed,  again 
hydrolyze  the  starch  into  glucose.  This  now  becomes  the  food  material 
for  the  growing  plantlet,  up  to  the  time  when,  by  the  development  of 
the  aerial  green  parts  of  the  plant,  it  becomes  able  to  synthesize  its 
own  food  material  from  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water  of  the  air  and  soU. 
In  this  hydrolysis  of^starch,  especially  in  the  seeds,  several  intermedi?it^ 
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products  have  been  isolated  or  proven  to  exist.    The  entire  action 
may  be  represented  as  follows, 

Starch   +   Diastase       ►       Soluble  starch       » 

Blue  vHth  I  Blue  wiih  I 


>    Eiytfaro-deztrin.    ►    a-,  /5-,  7-i 

Red  with  I  Colorless  with  I 

►       Maltose    +    Maltase  >       Glucose 

Di-saccharose  Hexose  Aiono-saaharose 

Reduces  Pehliug's  Reduces  Fehling's  Sduiiom 

Solution 

By  the  action  of  acids  the  same  hydrolysis  is  effected,  though  all  of 
the  intermediate  products  have  not  been  isolated  or  proven. 

These  hydrolyses  indicate  that  starch  is  a  compound  existing  as  a 
complex  molecule  containing  numerous  mono-saccharose  groups  united 
in  an  anhydride  constiitUion,  simU^  to  that  shown  to  exist  in  the  case 
of  the  di-saccharoses.  The  molecular  mass  of  starch  is  unknown,  but 
has  been  claimed  to  be  that  represented  by  the  formula, 

C216H860O180  or  (C6Hio05)36    Starch 

Starch  is  present  in  plants  in  distinct  granular  form.  The  stardi 
grains  from  different  plants  possess  characteristic  structures,  shown  by 
microscopic  examination,  e.g,,  potato  starch,  wheat  starchy  arraw-roai 
starch,  etc.  These  starch  grains  are  wholly  insoluble  in  water.  When 
boiled  in  water  the  starch  grain  pellicles  break  and  the  starch  is  set  free 
in  such  a  form  that  it  produces  a  colloidal  solution  with  water.  This 
colloidal  solution  is  opalescent  and  is  known  as  starch  paste.  Both  io 
the  granular  form  and  in  the  starch  paste  the  starch  gives  the  llue  color 
reaction  with  iodine  solution.  Starch  paste  is  best  prepared  as  foQoi^ 
Grind  up  about  one  gram  of  starch  with  just  sufficient  cold  water  to 
form  a  thin  mixture.  Boil  about  1000  c.c.  of  water  and  while  boflin^ 
add  the  starch  mixture  and  continue  to  boil  untfl  a  mucilaginous  paste 
is  formed.  Starch  paste,  so  made,  should  not  separate  on  standing- 
Starch  contains,  usually,  about  10-20  per  cent,  of  water,  which  may  be 
completely  driven  off  at  1 10°. 

Industrial  Uses. — The  industrial  applications  of  starch  are; 

I.  The  most  important  use  of  all  is  as  a  food  stuff.  As  staidt 
occurs  naturally  in  most  plants,  it  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  carbohy- 
drate food  materials  for  animals  and  human  beings.  As  a  food,  stardi 
is  used  mostly  in  its  naturally  occurring  form  in  the  plant,  sudias 
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potatoes,  various  roots,  eg,,  carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  etc.;  in  grains, 
e.g.j  wheat,  oats,  rice,  corn,  etc.;  and  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  in 
almost  all  plants  or  plant  parts  that,  are  used*as  food. 

2.  A  source  of  alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages.  The  starch  of 
grains,  p>otatoes,  etc.,  is  first  hydrolyzed  by  natural  sprouting,  as  in  the 
preparation  of  barley  malt,  or  by  the  addition  of  malt  to  it.  The 
hydrolytic  products,  glucose  and  maltose,  are  then  fermented  by  the 
addition  of  yeast,  containing  the  enzymes,  maltase,  and  zymase,  and 
alcohol  is  thus  produced.  This  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter 
on  alcoholic  fermentation,  (p.  95). 

3.  A  source  of  commercial  glucose.  Starch  from  various  sources, 
e.^.,  com,  p>otatoes,  etc.,  is  hydrolyzed  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  by  which  the  final  hydrolytic  product,  glucose,  is  obtained.  It  is 
ordinarily  obtained  as  a  thick  syrup,  corn  syrup,  or  as  a  crystalline 
substance,  glucose.  Corn  syrup  as  usually  made  is  not  pure  glucose 
syrup  but  contains  more  or  less  of  the  intermediate  products,  dextrin 
and  maltose.  With  these  present  the  syrup  does  not  crystallize  even 
when  very  concentrated. 

^.  As  a  coating  or  sizing  for  paper,  cloth,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  the 
mucilaginous  starch  paste.    Also  as  an  adhesive. 

Isolation  of  Starch. — Starch  is  also  used  as  a  food  in  its  pure  form. 
To  obtain  this  the  plant  part,  e.g.,  p>otatoes,  corn,  etc.,  is  macerated  and 
then  stirred  up  with  a  large  amount  of  water.  The  watery  mass  is 
passed  through  selves  to  remove  the  fibrous  material  while  the  starch,  in 
suspension,  passes  through.  On  allowing  the  starchy  liquid  to  settle 
the  starch  is  obtained  as  a  sediment  in  quite  pure  condition.  As  the 
materials  used  contain  relatively  little  else  than  starch  and  water 
there  is  not  much  foreign  substance  present.  Starch  so  prepared  is 
the  common  form  in  which  it  is  sold  under  the  names  of  corn  starch, 
and  laundry  starch,  the  former  used  as  a  food  and  the  latter  as  a  laundry 
sizing  material. 

The  three  most  common  substances  used  as  a  source  of  pure  starch 
contain  the  following  amounts. 

Plant  material  Calculated  on  Calculated  on 

fresh  substance,  dr^  substance, 

per  cent.  per  cent. 

Potatoes,  (tubers)  18-21  72-84 

Wheat,      (grain)  56-65  66-72 

Corn,        (grain)  62-65  68-72 
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Cellulose 

Another  poly-saccharose  which  rivals  starch  in  its  wide  distribatkHi 
I  in  nature  and  in  its  economic  importance  is  cellulose.  It  occma^as^ 
universal  constitutent  of  the  cell  wall  of  plants.  In  young  cells  it  is 
probably  pure  but  in  older  cells,  especially  in  the  woody  tissue  of  large 
plants  such  as  trees,  it  has  become  hardened  by  the  infusion  of  gums 
and  resins.  Several  special  forms  of  cellulose  occur  as  the  fibres  of 
various  plants  such  as  cotton^  flax  (linen),  hemp,  sisal,  a  variety  of 
hemp  f  jute  and  wood.  The  fibres  of  these  plants  have  great  industrial 
uses  and  give  to  cellulose  an  immense  economic  value.  Cotton  fibre 
is  practically  pure  cellulose.  The  name  cellulose  applies  not  to  a 
single  individual  compound  but  rather  to  a  group  of  compounds  d 
similar  character  and  occurrence.  While  it  is  practically  found  only 
in  plants  it  is  known  to  occur  in  some  animals.  Tunicm  is  an  exanq)le 
of  an  animal  cellulose  found  in  tunicaUs  and  is  considered  identical 
with  vegetable  cellulose. 

Normal  Cellulose. — Several  varieties  or  forms  of  cellulose  are  known 
as  found  in  plants.  Cotton  fibre  is  a  typical  and  practically  pure 
cellulose.  This  form  which  occurs  also  in  flax  and  hemp  is  termed 
normal  cellulose.  On  hydrolysis  it  yields  glucose  sugar  as  the  final 
product.  In  speaking  later  of  the  chemical  properties  of  cellulose 
it  is  the  normal  cellulose  which  is  considered.  Cotton  fibre  contains 
about  89-91  per  cent,  pure  cellulose,  8-10  per  cent,  water  and  only 
about  I  per  cent,  of  other  compounds  including  salts,  fats  and  proteins. 
Flax  and  hemp  stalks  yield  about  72  per  cent,  cellulose. 

Hemi-Cellulose. — Henii«-cellulose  is  the  name  applied  to  a  form  of 
compound  which  is  found  in  numerous  seeds  such  as  peas,  beans,  coffee, 
etc.,  and  which  differs  in  form  from  the  fibrous  variety.  It  is  probaUy 
simpler  or  perhaps  purer  than  normal  cellulose  and  hydrolyzes  more 
easily.  On  hydrolyzing  celluloses  of  this  type  )aeld  the  hezose  mono- 
saccharoses,  mannose  and  galactose  and  also  pentose  mono-saccharose& 
Thev  are  therefore  included  in  the  group  of  p>oly-saccharoses  termed 
mannans,  galactans  and  pentosans  (p.  380).  The  reserve  food  ceDufese 
of  germinating  seeds  belongs  to  this  type. 

Compound  Celluloses. — Differing  from  both  of  the  preceding  vane- 
ties  arc  the  celluloses  which  are  present  in  the  cork  tissue  and  wooid 
trees,  in  the  stalks  ofjittc  and  ripe  grasses,  especially  the  c«rAzb»  and  in 
the  piimiihypnatoiis  tissue  of  fruits.    The  celluloses  of  this  type  vt 
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termed  compound  celluloses  because  they  consist  of  two  parts,  viz.,  a 
cellulose  part  and  a  non-cellulose  part.  The  two  parts  are  probably 
in  real  combination.    The  compound  celluloses  are  of  three  classes. 

Ligno-Cenulose. — As  the  pure  cellulose  of  young  growing  cells 
becomes  older,  in  the  ripening  6i  grasses  or  in  the  formation  of  the  woody 
tissue  of  trees,  the  cellulose  becomes  changed  by  the  infusion  of,  and 
probable  combination  with,  gums  and  resins  that  are  termed  in  general 
Kgning-  These  lignins  are  probably  of  pentosan  character.  The 
resulting  compound  cellulose  is  termed  ligno-cellulose.  Wood  from 
spruce  trees  yields  about  50-55  per  cent,  of  pure  lignin-free  cellulose 
while  hard  woods  like  oak  yield  only  about  35  per  cent.,  and  jute  stalks 
yield  about  54  per  cent. 

Pecto-Cellulose. — In  the  parenchymatous  tissue  of  grasses  and  of 
fruits  the  original  pure  cellulose  is  changed  to  a  compound  cellulose  by 
combination  with  gummy  compounds  known  in  general  as  pectins,  the 
compound  cellulose  being  termed  a  pecto-cellulose.  The  pectins  also 
are  probably  of  pentosan  character.  When  these  pecto-celluloses 
are  hydrolyzed  by  boiling  the  pectin  compounds  are  set  free  and  on 
cooling  gelatinize.  The  formation  of  fruit  jellies  is  the  result  of  such 
a  change. 

Ad^-Celluloses. — The  third  type  of  compound  cellulose  has  a 
non-cellulose  constituent  of  a  fatty  character  known  as  cutin.  The 
compound  cellulose  is  therefore  termed  an  adipo-cellulosoi  or  a  cuto- 
celtulose.  Cellulose  of  this  variety  is  formed  in  the  cork  tissue  of 
plants  and  trees. 

In  all  of  these  occurrences  the  compound  celluloses  are  usually 
associated  with  more  or  less  normal  cellulose. 

Pix^ierties  of  Cellulose. — In  its  physical  character  cellulose  pos- 
sesses diflferent  properties  such  as  fibrous,  cellular  or  woody  as  has  just 
been  discussed.    It  is  non-crystalline  and  probably  colloidal. 

Schweitzer's  Reagent — Chemically  it  is  an  inert  compound  wholly 
insoluble  in  water,  most  neutral  reagents  and  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies 
under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  probable  that  no  solvent  dissolves 
cellulose  without  decomposition  or  hydration.  The  solvent  most 
commonly  used  is  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  oxide  made  by 
dissolving  freshly  precipitated  copper  hydroxide  in  ammonium  hydrox- 
ide. This  solution  is  known  as  Schweitzer's  reagent.  After  solution 
in  this  reagent  acids  reprecipitate  the  cellulose  as  a  hydrated  cellulose. 
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Similarly  a  concentrated  solution  of  zinc  chloride  dissolves  cellulose 
as  a  hydrated  product. 

Xanth'c  Acid. — Another  solvent  of  cellulose  is  xantluc  add,  also 
called  xanthonic  or  xanthogenic  acid.  Xanthic  acid  is  the  eth^eidier 
of  di-thio-carbonic  acid.  Its  formula  is  HS-CS-OCsH^.  Whtn 
heated  with  water  to  500^  under  pressure  cellulose  is  dissolved  anH 
undergoes  decomposition. 

Amyloid. — When  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  cellulose 
dissolves  and  undergoes  hydrolysis.  If  the  solution  is  diluted  with 
water  a  gelatinous  product  is  obtained  which  gives  the  blue  color  with 
iodine  characteristic  of  starch.  This  product  is  known  as  amyUd. 
When  boiled  in  the  dilute  acid  the  amyloid  is  hydrolyzed  and  dextrin 
and  finally  glucose  are  obtained.  Concentrated  hydrofluoric  add  and 
phosphoric  acid  also  dissolve  cellulose.  With  glacial  acetic  add  in  tlie 
presence  of  acetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid  cellulosjs  yields  acet}^ 
derivatives  indicating  its  alcoholic  character.  From  the  products  d 
this  reaction  the  acetate  of  a  di-saccharose  is  obtained. 

Cellobiose. — This  di-saccharose  is  known  as  cellobiose.  With 
dilute  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.25,  cellulose  is  converted  into  oxy-cellufcse. 

Nitro-Cellulose. — Concentrated  nitric  acid  together  with  sulphuric 
acid  however  yields  nilric  acid  esters  of  cellulose  known  as  nitro  cel- 
luloses which  have  important  industrial  uses  as  wiU  be  discussed  pres- 
ently. By  complete  oxidation  of  cellulose  with  nitric  acid  onlic 
acid  is  obtained.  Dilute  solutions  of  alkalies  below  about  10  per  ceot. 
have  no  action  on  cellulose.  When  however  cellulose  is  treated  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  above  10  per  cent.,  best  from  18  percent, 
to  28  per  cent,  sodium  cellulose  is  formed  and  this  with  water  yields  a 
hydrated  cellulose.  By  this  treatment  the  fibrous  character  of  cotton 
remains  but  the  fibres  possess  entirely  new  properties.  This  is  the 
basis  of  what  is  known  as  Mercerized  cotton  (p.  372).  On  prolonged 
treatment  with  strong  alkalies  or  by  fusion  cellulose  is  oxidized  to 
oxalic  acid 

ConstitutioiL — A  study  of  the  hydrolydc  products  obtained  from 
cellulose  indicates  that  it  is  a  polysaccharose  carbohydrate  made  up  of 
hexose  mono-saccharose  units  and  in  the  hemi-celluloses  and  probabh' 
the  ligno-celluloses  the  units  may  also  be  pentose  mono-saahorosti 
Normal  cellulose  is  probably  composed  of  glucose  units  only  wbik  the 
hemi-cellulose  may  contain  mannose  or  galactose  units.    In  regard  to 
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the  size  of  the  molecule  all  the  evidence  indicates  that  it  is  larger  and 
probably  more  complex  than  starch  as  shown  by  the  formation  of 
amyloid.  That  it  is  not  simply  a  larger  molecule  than  starch  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  from  the  two  compounds  different  di-saccharoses 
are  obtained,  starch  yielding  maltose  whereas  cellulose  yields  cellobiose. 
In  any  poly-saccharose  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  hexose  units  by 
the  loss  of  water  from  each  two  imits  linked  together  as  illustrated  in 
the  constitutional  formulas  for  the  di-saccharoses  (p.  354)  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  will  be  possible  only  three  hydroxyl  groups  in  each  Ce  unit. 
This  is  important  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  esters 
and  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  complete  nitration  of  cellulose  results 
in  the  tri-nitric  acid  ester  if  six  carbon  atoms  are  considered  as  the  unit. 
A  formula,  consisting  of  six  hexose  units,  has  been  suggested  by 
Hess. 

CH— O— CH— CHOH— CHOH— CH— CHOH— CH2OH 

I       I o I 

CH—O-CH— CHOH— CHOH— CH— CHOH— CH2OH 
O       I       i O 1 

CH—O—CH— CHOH— CHOH— CH— CHOH— CH2OH 

v^.  I      i O 1 

CH 

CH—O—CH— CHOH— CHOH— CH— CHOH— CH2OH 

I       I _o — -I 

CH—O—CH— CHOH— CHOH— CH— CHOH— CH2OH 
: o 

Cellulose — (Hess) 

Industrial  Uses  of  Cellulose 

Cellulose  is  a  substance  of  immense  economic  value  because  of  the 
industrial  uses  made  of  it.  As  a  food  stuff  it  is  of  importance  only  in 
connection  with  herbiverous  animals.  The  products  made  from 
it  are  numerous  but  may  be  considered  under  two  heads.  I.  The 
tUUizdtion  of  the  fibrous  forms  of  cellulose,  more  or  less  purified 
but  unchanged  chemically,  for  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  or  other 
materials  in  which  the  fibre  is  the  important  thing.  This  includes 
all  kinds  of  cotton,  linen,  hemp  and  jute  goods  in  the  form  of 
thread,  string,  rope  or  cloth  and  also  paper  of  all  kinds.  II.  The 
transformation  of  ceUulose  by  chemical  change  into  products  which 

24 
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may  retain  the  fibrous  character  but  which  in  most  cases  are  iriioBT 
difiFerent  from  the  original  material.  This  includes  the  manufacture 
of  such  products  as  Mercerized  cotton,  artificial  silk|  oelinUd, 
collodion  and  cellulose  eiplosives  such  as  gun  cotton. 

Cotton  and  Linen  Cloth,  etc. — ^The  two  most  important  sources  of 
cellulose  for  the  manufacture  of  thread  and  cloth  and  similar  artides 
are  the  boll  of  the  cotton  plant  and  the  stalk  of  the  flax  plant.  The 
former  is  the  source  of  all  goods  known  as  cotton  while  the  materiak 
made  from  the  latter  are  termed  linen.  Another  important  fibre  {Jant 
is  hempf  the  leaves  or  stalk  of  which  yields  fibres  which  are  princq>ally 
used  in  making  tmne,  rope  and  canvas.  Several  varieties  of  hemp  are 
used  such  as  manila  hemp,  sisal,  etc.  The  stalk  of  the  jute  plant  b  tJie 
source  of  materials  out  of  which  sacking  or  burlap  and  carpels  are  mide. 
In  the  manufacture  of  these  products  the  fibre  of  the  plant  is  mechanic- 
ally separated  and  then  spun  into  thread  or  twisted  into  yzm  or  rope: 
The  thread  or  yarn  are  then  woven  into  fabrics.  The  products  posses 
properties  characteristic  of  the  particular  fibre  used.  As  in  the  mvni- 
facture  of  all  of  these  important  materials  the  ceUulose  undergoes  do 
chemical  change  but  is  simply  mechanically  treated  no  further  details 
of  the  processes  will  be  given. 

Paper. — In  the  manufacture  of  paper  the  cellulose  also  undergoes 
no  chemical  change  other  than  purification  and,  in  the  case  of  Ugoo- 
cellulose  of  wood,  conversion  largely  into  normal  cellidose.  Pure  hb- 
sized  paper,  such  as  the  so-called  ashless  filter  papers  for  analyicalpor- 
poses,  is  practically  pure  cellulose.  The  raw  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  are  cotton  and  linen  rags,  wood,  straw  and  hemp.  Tltf 
best  grades  of  writing  paper,  bond  papers,  were  originally  made  whoOv 
from  linen  fiber  but  now  other  materials  are  used  together  with  limst 
The  common  paper  such  as  that  used  for  newspapers  is  made  whoDy  ff 
largely  from  wood.  The  woods  used  zxtfif,  pine,  larch,  poplar,  Urckati 
beech. 

Wood  Pulp. — The  methods  for  converting  the  wood  into  pvip  ire 
two,  viz.,  mechanical  and  chemical.  In  the  former  the  wood  is  mediaw~ 
cally  cut  into  pieces,  the  knots  removed  and  then  the  pieces  shredded 
into  fibrous  material  and  carried  away  by  water.  By  the  actko  ci 
water  it  is  converted  into  a  pulp  and  separated  into  grades  by  means  cl 
sieves.  The  fine  watery  pulp  is  then  pressed  into  sheets  and  dried. 
The  product  is  known  as  dry  pulp  and  is  stock  material  for  makaf 
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over  into  finer  grades  of  paper.  In  the  chemical  process  the  wood  is 
simiiarly  cut  into  pieces  and  freed  from  knots.  The  smaU  chips  of 
wood  are  then  disintegrated  and  converted  into  pulp  by  the  chemical 
action  of  either  sodium  hydroxide  under  pressure  and  at  a  temperature 
of  170^  or  more  commonly  by  the  action  of  add  sulphites  of  calcium 
or  magnesjumi  Ca(HSOs)s  and  Mg(HS08)2.  These  acid  sulphites 
are  made  by  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  water  upon  calcium  or 
magnesium  lime  stone.  The  acid  sulphite  liquor  is  introduced  into 
large  digesters  filled  with  the  wood  chips  and  heated  under  pressure 
to  130**.  After  digestion  the  soft  pulp  is  removed,  washed  with  water 
and  carried  away  by  water  through  a  series  of  sluice  ways  and  sieves. 
By  this  means  the  pulp  is  separated  into  grades  and  the  fine  pulp  car- 
ried finally  to  large  bleaching  vats  where  it  is  bleached  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  usually.  The  bleached  pulp  is  then  carried  by  water  over 
fine  wire  gauze  where  it  drains  of  much  water  and  then  it  is  passed  to 
heated  rolls  from  which  it  emerges  as  dry  sheet  pulp.  The  yield  of 
dry  pulp  by  either  process  is  bout  50-55  per  cent,  of  the  wood  used. 
An  electrical  process  has  also  been  used  in  which  sodiimi  chloride  is 
decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  the  wood  being  present  during  the 
electrolysis.  The  result  of  the  electrolysis  is  to  produce  chlorinei 
Igrpochlofous  acid  and  sodium  hydroxidey  all  of  which  effect  the  dis- 
int^ation  of  the  wood. 

The  conversion  of  the  dry  pulp  or  other  paper  stock  into  finished 
paper  is  accomplished  in  general  as  follows.  Most  paper  is  a  mixed 
product  of  several  stock  materials  such  as  wood  pulp  and  pulp  from  cot- 
ton and  linen  rags.  The  dry  wood  pulp  together  with  varying  propor- 
tions of  cotton  rags  and  linen  rags  are  mixed  with  water  and  thoroughly 
disintegrated.  This  is  accomplished  in  large  drum-like  vats  with 
stirrers  and  sieves  known  as  hoUanders.  After  thorough  stirring  a  homo- 
geneous mixed  pulp  is  obtained  ready  for  the  rolls.  During  the  mixing 
further  bleaching  is  usually  effected  and  blueing  may  be  added  to  neu- 
tralize traces  of  yellow  color.  Also  inert  substances  such  as  barium 
so^ihate  or  zinc  oxide  are  added  to  give  weight  and  rosin  is  used  for 
sizing.  The  pulp  is  then  drained  over  copper  gauze  and  passed  to  the 
roUs.  Before  passing  onto  the  rolls  the  paper  may  be  passed  through  a 
sizing  bath  to  give  a  smooth  gloss  surface.  From  the  rolls,  some  of 
which  are  heated,  the  paper  is  taken  off  as  finished  product.  The 
different  grades  and  qualities  of  paper  depend  upon  both  the  character 
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of  the  original  raw  material  used  and  upon  the  degree  of  purification 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

Producticn  and  Consumption. — ^A  few  statistics  of  the  productioo 
and  consumption  of  paper  may  be  of  interest.  In  1906  the  world's 
production  of  paper  amounted  to  about  eight  miUion  tons.  In  igo4 
the  United  States  produced  two  million  tons  of  pulp  and  four  milliofi 
tons  of  paper.  The  amount  of  paper  used  annually  per  inhabitant  is 
about  as  follows: 

United  States  41.8  lbs. 
England  37.4  lbs. 

Germany         30.8  lbs. 
France  25.3  lbs. 

China  1.3  lbs. 

Parchment  Paper. — We  have  previously  spoken  of  the  solvent 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  cellulose.  If  instead  of  letting 
the  action  of  the  acid  continue  until  disintegration  of  the  cellulose 
occurs  it  is  stopped  soon  after  it  begins  and  the  acid  removed  by  thor- 
ough washing  with  water  the  paper  is  converted  into  a  hard,  tougband 
semi-transparent  product  which  is  known  as  parchment  fBfer, 

Mercerized  Cotton. — Within  recent  years,  since  about  1896,  a 
form  of  cotton  known  as  Mercerized  cotton  has  become  a  definite 
article  of  commerce.  It  is  made  from  cotton,  usuaUy  in  the  fonn  of 
thread  or  cloth,  by  chemical  treatment.  As  early  as  1844  Meroer, 
from  whom  the  material  is  named,  found  that  cold  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  of  about  20**-30®  Baum6,  (14-24  per  cent.)  converted  cotton 
cloth  into  a  stronger  more  silky  material  which  can  be  dyed  more 
easily  than  the  untreated  cotton.  The  chemical  and  physical  changes 
taking  place  have  been  shown  to  be  as  follows:  The  cold  alkali  converts 
the  cellulose  into  a  sodium  cellulose  compound,  and  this  on  vrashing vitli 
water  is  converted  into  a  hydro-ceUulose.  The  general  fibrous  form  ^^ 
mains  unchanged  but  the  fibers  which  are  originally  flat  become  cyl- 
indrical and  thicker  or  more  compact  increasing  in  weight  by  ^w 
per  cent.  It  is  also  smooth  and  translucent  in  character  and  possesses 
a  luster  similar  to  that  of  silk.  On  drying  the  fiber  shrinks  to  75-* 
per  cent,  of  its  original  length  and  increases  in  strength  by  as  mud » 
08  per  cent.  If  the  process  is  carried  out  while  the  material  ishdd under 
tension  the  shrinking  is  prevented  whfle  the  thickening  and  change  0 
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luster  take  place  as  originally  stated.  The  increase  in  strength  under 
tension  is  usually  about  35  per  cent.  The  silky  character  of  the  prod- 
uct may  be  increased  by  treatment  with  calcium  acetate,  soap  and 
acetic  acid  successively.  Not  only,  however,  does  Mercerized  cotton 
look  and  feel  like  silk  but  its  action  toward  dyes  is  also  like  that  of  silk 
and  it  can  be  colored  by  many  dyes  impossible  of  use  on  cotton.  On 
account  of  these  desirable  properties  it  has  become  an  important  article 
of  trade. 

Artificial  Silk. — ^While  Mercerized  cotton  has  the  general  appear- 
ance of  silk  it  is  not  what  is  known  as  artificial-silk  which,  while  also  a 
cellulose  product,  is  the  result  of  more  thorough  chemical  reaction. 
Artificial  silk  is  made  by  several  processes  and  the  different  varieties 
differ  slightly  though  the  chemical  nature  of  the  products  is  probably 
much  the  same.  The  raw  material  in  all  processes  is  cellulose,  usually 
in  the  form  of  cotton  waste  or  wood  fiber. 

I.  From  Mercerized  CottoiL — When  the  sodium  cellulose  pro- 
duced in  Mercerizing  cotton  is  dissolved  in  ammoniacal  copper  oxide 
(Schweitzer's  reagent)  and  the  solution  poured  into  sulphuric  acid  the 
cellulose  is  reprecipitated  as  an  oxidized  hydro-cellulose.  In  practice 
the  cotton  waste  after  purification  is  treated  with  sodium  hydroxide, 
copper  sulphate  and  ammonium  hydroxide  and  allowed  to  digest  until 
it  has  dissolved  to  a  stringy  mass.  This  is  then  filtered  under  pressure 
and  the  cellulose  solution  is  forced  through  a  fine  set  of  capillary  tubes 
bto  a  coagulating  solution.  This  coagulating  solution  may  be  sul- 
phuric add  or  better  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  which 
is  followed  by  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid  bath  to  remove  copper  hydrate. 
Ihe  resulting  coagulated  cellul9se  is  in  fine  filaments  which  are  spun 
into  thread  and  then  woven  into  other  desired  forms. 

II.  From  Nitro  Cellulose. — Historically  the  first  artificial  silk  was 
made  from  nitro  cellulose  by  Chardounet  in  1885.  Collodion  is  a 
mixture  of  the  lower  nitro  celluloses  or  nitric  acid  esters  of  cellulose 
Diade  by  nitrating  cellulose  incompletely.  It  had  been  found  that  fine 
Sbers  of  coUodion  could  be  used  in  preparing  the  carbon  filaments  for 
Incandescent  electric  lights.  Thb  led  Chardounet  to  try  spinning  the 
ilaments  of  collodion,  which  he  did  and  obtained  a  product  termed 
utificial  silk.  The  collodion  solution  in  alcohol-ether  is  forced  through 
ine  capillaries  as  in  the  preceding  process  and  as  the  solvent  rapidly 
evaporates,  fine  fibers  of  artificial  silk  are  obtained  which  may  be  con- 
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verted  into  thread  and  other  materials.  The  artificial  silk  so  made  b 
still  nitro  cellulose  and  while  not  explosive  it  is  very  inflammable.  To 
make  it  safe  to  use,  the  nitro  cellulose  is  denitrated  by  means  of  ferrous 
chloride,  formaldehyde  or  better  by  means  of  ammonium  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  denitrated  product  is  probably  a  hydro-cdlulose  of 
similar  character  to  that  obtained  from  Mercerized  cotton  and  it 
possesses  the  same  silk-like  character. 

Viscose  Silk. — III.  From  Celltdose  Xantfaate.  We  have  referred 
to  the  solvent  action  of  zanthic  add,  which  is  the  etiliyl  ether  of  di- 
thio-carbonic  acid,  viz.>  HS-CS-OCsHs.  When  sodium  cellulose  e 
dissolved  in  xanthic  acid  the  cellulose  is  in  the  form  of  sodium  ceDnkse 
xantfaate.  A  solution  properly  prepared  by  treating  cellulose  inth 
sodium  hydroxide  and  carbon  di-sulphide  in  the  presence  of  benzeae 
or  carbon  tetra-chloride,  in  which  polymerization  of  the  cellulose 
compound  is.effected,  is  decomposed  by  forcing  capillary  streams  of  the 
solution  into  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate.  The  cellulose  is 
thus  obtained  as  in  the  other  processes  in  the  form  of  fine  filaments  of  a 
hydrated  cellulose  possessing  silk-like  properties.  Artificial  silk  of 
this  type  is  known  as  viscose  silk  and  is  made  in  large  quantities.  In 
1 914  about  20,000,000  pounds  of  artificial  silk  were  made,  of  whid 
about  3,000,000  pounds  were  made  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  this 
product  was  viscose  silk. 

IV.  From  Celltdose  Acetate. — Solutions  of  cellulose  acetate  are 
prepared  by  treating  cellulose  with  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  pho^ihflric 
acids  and  dissolving  the  product  in  chloroform  or  better  in  fonnic  add 
or  in  tetra-chlor  ethane.  The  solution  of  cellulose  acetate  is  treated 
and  converted  into  filaments  and  then  into  thread  and  other  materiab 
by  similar  methods  to  those  already  given. 

In  all  of  the  varieties  of  artificial  silk  which  we  have  mentioned  the 
product  is  probably  in  the  form  of  hydrates  or  oxidized  hydraks  d 
cellulose.  This  cellulose  compound  is  obtained  as  fine  filaments  by- 
spraying  the  solution  of  the  cellulose,  in  one  of  the  various  solveni?. 
into  a  coagulating  solution.  The  filaments  are  then  spun  into  thrcaii 
and  converted  into  other  forms  desired.  Whether  as  fiber,  thread, 
doth  or  other  material  the  product  possesses  silk-like  properties  both 
as  to  luster,  feel  and  ability  to  react  with  dyes.  It  thus  has  many 
advantages  over  ordinary  cotton.  AU  of  the  varieties  of  artifida] 
silkare,  however,  inferior  to  silk  itself  in  strength,  especially  when  wet 
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and  in  fineness  of  the  fiber.  In  luster  they  even  surpass  silk.  An 
illiistration  of  the  difference  in  fineness  of  fiber  is  the  fact  that  the  fila- 
ments of  the  silk  cocoon  require  six  id  seven  million  meters  to  weigh 
one  kilogram  whereas  the  finest  fibers  of  viscose  silk  require  only  one 
million  meters  for  the  same  weight. 

Nitric  Acid  Esters. — As  cellulose  is  a  poly-hydroxy  alcohol  in  con- 
stitution it  forms  esters  with  /acids.  The  acetate  and  nitrate  esters 
have  both  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  artificial  silk.  The  esters 
of  cellulose  and  nitric  acid,  usually  termed  nitre  celluloses,  have  other 
exceedingly  important  uses.  The  higher  nitrates  are  direct  explosives 
such  as  gun  cotton  and  the  lower  nitrates  are  the  basis  of  jna,ny  mixed 
explosives  and  smokeless  powders  and  also  of  the  very  important  sub- 
stance known  as  celluloid.  In  discussing  the  constitution  of  cellulose 
we  referred  to  the  probability  that  in  such  a  compound,  which  is  an 
anhydride  of  hexose  mono-saccharose  units,  there  will  remain  in  each 
unit  of  six  carbon  atoms  only  three  hydroxyl  groups  with  which  the 
compound  may  react  with  acids  forming  esters.  This  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  highest  nitric  acid  ester  obtained  contains  only  three 
nitric  acid  groups  per  unit  of  six  carbon  atoms.  It  is  claimed  that 
higher  esters  have  been  prepared  but  it  is  probable  that  in  them  more 
than  six  carbon  atoms  are  considered  in  proportion  to  the  nitric  acid 
groups.  The  exact  constitution  or  even  composition  of  the  cellulose 
nitrates  used  in  the  important  products  mentioned  is  unknown  due  to 
the  character  of  the  reaction  of  nitration.  The  reaction  is  progressive 
and  more  and  more  nitric  acid  enters  the  cellulose  molecule  as  the  re- 
action continues  by  indefinite  stages.  The  result  is  a  series  of  nitrates 
which  are  mixed  in  some  instances  with  hydro-celluloses,  oxy-celluloses 
and  nitrates  formed  from  them  and  also  with  other  esters  formed  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  always  present  during  nitration.  It  is  thus  not  sur- 
prising that  no  nitrate  of  cellulose  or  derivative  of  it  has  ever  been 
prepared  as  a  distinct  individual.  Neither  has  one  ever  been  crystal- 
lized^ distilled  or  vaporized  unchanged.  We  thus  see  that  statements 
in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  various  products  made  from  these 
esters  must  be  more  or  less  general  and  indefinite.  Furthermore,  the 
nomenclature  of  the  products  is  somewhat  confused  due  to  the  variety 
of  uses  to  which  they  are  put. 

I>jrro2ylin. — The  term  pyroxylin  is  generally  used  in  this  country  as 
applying  to  th?  lower  cellulose  nitrates  containing  about  10.5-12.2 
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per  cent,  nitrogen,  which  are  soluble  in  amyl  acetate  and  in  methyl 
alcohol  and  are  used  in  preparing  lacquers  and  in  making  artificial  silk 
and  celluloid. 

Collodion. — Collodion  and  photo-cotton  are  terms  often  used  prac- 
tically synonymously  with  pyroiylin  but  apply  more  specifically  to 
lower  nitrates,  soluble  in  alcohol-ether.  Collodion  is  used  in  pharmac}' 
and  as  a  coating  for  sensitive  photographic  plates. 

Pyro-CoUodion. — ^The  terms  pyro-collodion  and  coUodicm  cotton 
are  used  to  designate  lower  nitrates  of  ceUulose  containing  about  12.6 
per  cent,  nitrogen,  more  or  less  soluble  in  alcohol-ether  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  smokeless  powders. 

Gun  Cotton. — Finally  the  highest  nitrates  of  cellulose,  containing 
Ibout  13.4  per  cent,  nitrogen  and  probably  the  /ri-nfi/ro/e,  constitute  the 
explosive  known  as  gun-cotton,  explosive  cotton  or  ballistic  oottoiL 
They  are  practically  insoluble  in  alcohol-ether. 

Celluloid. — One  of  the  most  interesting  products  made  from  the 
cellulose  nitrates  is  celluloid.  When  pyroxylin  is  mixed  in  definite 
proportions  with  camphor  in  the  presence  of  alcohol  a  dough-like  mass 
is  obtained  which  when  subjected  to  heat  and  pressure  forms  a  homo- 
geneous product  that  when  cold  is  hard  and  brittle  but  when  hot  is 
plastic.  It  is  thus  able  to  be  molded  into  various  shapes  or  i(  may  be 
cut  or  sawed  and  polished.  In  thin  sheets  it  is  transparent  but  is  opaque 
in  thick  pieces.  It  may  be  made  more  opaque  by  the  addition  of  zinc 
oxide  or  similar  inert  substances  and  it  may  be  dyed  or  colored  with 
pigments.  By  various  treatments  celluloid  is  thus  possible  of  use  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways  and  many  toilet  articles,  novelties  and  other 
products  are  common  forms  in  which  it  is  known.  From  it  very  good 
imitations  of  ivory,  tortoise  sheU,  onyx,  window  glass,  etc.,  are  made 
and  widely  used.  Its  disadvantage  is  its. inflammability  which,  though 
diminished  by  addition  of  mineral  substances,  has  never  been  whoUv 
prevented. 

Cellulose  Explosives. — The  explosives  made  from  cellulose  are  of 
two  kinds,  viz.,  cellulose  nitrates  alone,  as  in  gun  cotton,  and  mixtnres 
of  cellulose  nitrates  and  nitro-glycerol  which  constitute  the  smokeless 
powders  made  from  cellulose  nitrates. 

Gun  Cotton. — As  nitric  acid  esters  of  poly-hydroxy  alcohols,  i^ 
two  important  explosives  nitro  glycerol  and  gun  cotton  are  exactly 
analogous  not  only  in  character  but  also  in  the  fact  that  each  is  fhc 
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JuUy  nitrated  product  of  the  alcohol  compound  from  which  it  is  made. 
Considered  as  the  cellulose  tri-nitrate  gun  cotton  has  the  empirical 
formula  C6H7O2  (ON02)3. 

NitratioiL — In  the  nitration  process  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  cellulose  nitrate  products,  whether  as  pyroxylin,  pyro-collodion 
or  gun  cotton,  cellulose  in  the  form  of  purified  and  dried  cotton,  usually 
cotton  waste,  though  in  some  cases,  as  in  making  pyroxylin  for  celluloid, 
tissue  paper  is  used,  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  The  proportions  and  concentrations  of  the  acids  and  the  length 
of  time  and  temperature  of  the  nitration,  while  definite  for  each  prod- 
uct, vary  considerably  according  to  the  degree  of  nitration  desired. 
In  the  ordinary  process  known  as  dipping,  the  cotton  is  immersed  in 
the  acid  bath  for  about  ten  minutes,  then  removed  from  the  bath  and, 
while  wet  with  the  acid,  placed  in  earthen  pots  which  are  kept  cold. 
The  digestion  in  these  pots  continues  for  about  twelve  hours,  in  the 
case  of  gun  cotton,  after  which  the  cotton  is  placed  in  a  centrifuge  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  acid  removed.  In  another  process  the  nitration 
is  carried  on  in  the  centrifuge.  In  the  Thomson  displacement  process 
the  cotton  is  placed  in  the  acid  bath  and  allowed  to  remain  for  about 
two  hours.  Cold  water  is  then  allowed  to  flow  in  slowly  at  the  top 
while  the  acid  is  withdrawn  at  the  bottom.  After  about  three  hours 
the  water  replaces  the  acid  almost  completely  and  without  heat. 
As  either  gun  cotton  or  any  of  the  other  products  must  be  definite  in 
respect  to  nitrogen  content  frequent  control  analyses  are  necessary  at 
the  first,  until  the  conditions  of  nitration  are  fixed.  After  the  nitrated 
cotton  is  centrifuged  it  is  thoroughly  washed  and  boiled.  Before  boiling 
the  gun  cotton  is  fibrous,  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  original 
cotton.  The  boiling  not  only  removes  the  last  traces  of  acid  but  the 
fibrous  material  is  converted  into  a  pulp  or  colloidal  product  which  is 
more  stable.  After  boiling  the  gun  cotton  is  drained  of  most  of  the 
water  leaving  a  product  containing  about  25  per  cent,  water.  For  use 
in  mine  cartridges  and  torpedoes  the  moist  gun  cotton  is  compressed, 
by  which  treatment  it  is  made  safer  and  more  powerful  in  its  explosive 
force.  Gun  cotton  is  soluble  in  benzene,  ethyl  acetate,  acetone  and 
nitro  benzene  but  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  add  or  in 
nitro  g^yceroL  It  is  an  extremely  strong,  shattering,  non-propelling 
explosive  and  when  moist  or  compressed  is  usually  exploded  by  means 
of  a  detonator  of  dry  gun  cotton  which  is  ignited  by  a  fulminating  cap. 
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When  unconfined  and  ignited  it  bums  rapidly  but  without  explosion. 
The  decomposition  products  of  either  burning  or  explosion  are  caiboQ 
mon-oxide,  CO,  carbon  di-oxide,  CO2)  water,  H2O,  hydrogm,  H*, 
and  Nitrogen,  N2.    It  is  therefore  smokeless 

2C6H702(ON02)a >  5CO+7CO2+3H2O+4H2+3N, 

I  kilogram  of  gun  cotton  yields  741  liters  of  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures 
or  982  lUers  if  the  temperature  is  above  the  boiling  point  of  water.  The 
chief  uses  of  gun  cotton  as  such  are  in  torpedoes,  grenades  and  mitu 
cartridges,  though  for  military  purposes  it  is  now  largely  replaced  by 
other  high  explosives  such  as  tri-nitro  toluene,  TJT.T.,  and  tet^i 
(see  Part  II). 

Cordite,  Smokeless  Powders',  etc. — While  gun  cotton  is  insoluble  in 
nitro  glycerol,  when  the  two  are  mixed  and  treated  with  acetone  and  a 
little  vaseline,  a  gelatinous  paste  is  obtained  which  is  known  as  cordite. 
This  is  one  of  the  smokeless  powders  made  from  nitro  ceUuloses  and 
possesses  propelling  properties  unlike  gun  cotton.  The  first  smokeless 
powder  was  made  by  Vieille,  in  1884,  who  destroyed  the  shattering 
non-propelling  action  of  gun  cotton  by  converting  it  from  a  fibrous  to  a 
non-fibrous  substance,  by  dissolving  the  gun  cotton  and  then  allowing 
the  solvent  to  evaporate.  Most  of  the  smokeless  powders  containii^ 
nitro  celluloses  are,  however,  made  from  the  lower  nitrates,  pyro-col- 
lodion,  and  not  from  gun  cotton.  Collodion  cotton  when  mixed  to  the 
amount  of  2-10  per  cent,  with  nitro  glycerol  forms  gelatinous  products 
which  have  lost  more  or  less  of  the  shattering  properties  of  gun  cotton 
and  have  taken  on  propelling  properties  necessary  for  gun  cartridges 
and  shells.  The  varieties  of  the  products  obtained  are  many  depending 
upon  the  proportion  of  collodion  and  the  amouijtt  of  nitrogen  in  the 
collodion.  Some  are  used  for  blasting  purposes  while  others  are  used 
in  guns.  They  are  termed  in  general  gelatin  powders,  blasting  gdt- 
tins  or  gum  dynamites,  the  latter  containing  some  absorbent  sub- 
stance like  wood  meal  or  sodium  nitrate.  The  first  explosives  of  mixed 
nitro  glycerol  and  nitro  celluloses  were  made  by  Nobel  already  referred 
to  in  connection  with  dynamite  (p.  202).  One  of  these  is  known  as 
baUistite  and  consists  of  about  50  per  cent,  nitro  glycerol  and  50  per  cent, 
of  collodion  cotton  containing  11. 2-1 1.7  per  cent,  nitrogen.  AD  of  these 
smokeless  powders  and  gum  dynamites  possess  advantages  over  cither 
nitro  glycerol  or  gun  cotton  and  are  much  used  in  both  military  open- 
tions  and  blasting.    In  the  former  use,  however,  they  have  been  morctsr 
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less  replaced  by  modern  high  explosives  before  referred  to.  Up  to 
certain  limits  the  higher  the  proportion  of  collodion  cotton  to  that  of 
nitro  glycerol  the  greater  is  the  propelling  force  and  the  less  the  shattering 
aciian.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  at  this  time  the  relative  ex- 
plosive force  of  some  explosives  is  given. 

Explosive  Force  of  Explosives 


i7*»i^«:t,»  .  Wt.  of  explosive, 

Explosive  lr,lrtffrir«« 


kilograms 


Energy  in 
kilogram-meters 


Nitro  glycerol 

Explosive  gelatine 

Dynamite 

Gun  cotton 

Potassium  picrate i  .o  330>ooo 

Mercury  fulminate i  i .  o  170,000 

Nitrogen  chloride [  10  144,000 


1 .0 
1 .0 
i.o 
1 .0 


680,000 
650,000 
500,000 
456,000 


The  preceding  discussion  of  the  industrial  products  obtained  from 
cellulose  while  not  complete  nor  in  technical  detail  emphasizes  the 
striking  fact  that  cellulose,  a  widely  distributed  natural  substance, 
complex  in  its  constitution  and  inactive  in  its  properties,  may,  by  either 
mechanical  treatment  or  chemical  reaction,  be  converted  into  such 
important  products  as  thread,  string  and  rope;  wearing  apparel 
(cotton  and  linen).  Mercerized  cotton,  artificial  silk;  collodion,  cellu- 
loid, smokeless  powders  and  high  explosives. 

Dextrin,  Glycogen,  Inulin 

Dextrin. — The  three  poly-saccharoses,  dextrin,  glycogen  and  inulin  i 
are  all  compounds  possessing  the  same  empirical  formula  as  starch,  \ 
viz.,  (CftHioCb)*.  Dextrin  results  from  the  diastase  hydrolysis  of 
sta.rch  and  on  that  account  is  believed  to  have  a  constitution  that  is 
less  complex  than  that  of  starch.  It  is  found  together  with  starch  and 
sugar  in  plants  and  in  vegetable  juices.  It  is  prepared  by  hydrolyzing 
starch  with  either  diastase  or  acids.  Several  forms  or  varieties  are 
known,  or  have  been  found  by  distinct  tests  to  result,  as  intermediate 
products,  in  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  to  maltose  (p.  364).  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  and  reacts  with  phenyl  hydrazine. 
In  regard  to  these  two  reactions,  however,  there  is  some  question  as  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  reactions  have  been  obtained  with  absolutely  pure 
substance.  One  of  the  varieties  of  dextrin  gives  a  red  color  with  an 
iodine  solution.    On  this  account  it  is  known  as  eryfhro-dextrin.    Other 
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varieties  give  no  color  with  iodine  and  are  known  as  achroo-dextzins. 
Dextrin  is  not  fermented  by  zymase  but  is  kydrolyzed  by  diastase  y\t\&x^ 
maltose.  By  the  complete  hydrolysis,  by  means  of  adds,  dextrin 
yields  glucose.  The  natural  plant  gums  are  probably  related  to  da- 
trin  in  regard  to  the  complexity  of  the  molecule.  The  gums  yidd, 
mostly,  pentose  sugars  on  hydrolysis,  i.e.y  they  are  pentosans,  whereas 
dextrin  yields  glucose  and  may  be  termed  a  hezosan. 

Glycogen. — As  previously  stated  starch  does  not  occur  in  animak 
Glycogen,  however, which  is  isomeric  with  starch,  does  occur  in  animab 
and  on  this  account  it  is  known  as  animal  starch.  It  is  found  in  liie 
liver  and  muscles  of  animals  where  it  is  present  as  a  reserve  food  material 
analogous  to  starch  in  plants.  It  is  built  up  (anabolized)  in  the  animal 
from  the  hexose  mono-saccharose  products  of  the  digestion  of  carbo- 
hydrate food.  It  is  present  in  the  liver  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent  <rf 
its  weight  and  in  muscular  tissue  to  about  2  per  cent.  When  it  is 
used  by  the  animal  as  food  it  is  again  split  into  glucose,  probably  byao 
enzyme  termed  glycogenase.  The  glucose  then  enters  the  blood 
circulation  and  is  carried  to  the  cells  where  it  is  oxidized  with  the  pro- 
duction of  energy.  Glycogen  is  a  white  amorphous  powder  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  dextro  rotatory  and  is  colored  brown  with  iodine.  By 
acid  hydrolysis  it  yields  dextrin,  then  maltose  and  finally  glucose. 

Inulin. — ^Inulin  is  found  in  certain  plants,  especially  in  the  tubers 
of  the  Dahlia.  It  is  isomeric  with  the  other  poly-saccharoses  and  is 
also  a  reserve  food  material.  It  is  a  white  powder  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  levo  rotatory  and  gives  no  color  with  iodine.  It  is  not  hydrohzed 
by  diastase  but  by  a  particular  enzyme  known  as  inulase.  Its  peculiar 
characteristic  is  that  by  acid  hydrolysis  it  yields  only  fructose. 

Mannans  and  Galactans 

Two  other  hezosan  poly-saccharoses  resembling  starch  and  ceDuIose 
should  be  mentioned.  Mannans  are  polysaccharoses  which  on  hydro- 
lysis yield  mannose.  They  are  present  in  vegetable  ivoiy.  GalactB* 
are  similar  polysaccharoses  which  yield  galactose  on  hydrolysis.  T^f 
substance  known  as  agar-agar  is  a  galactan.  Both  of  these  poly-sac- 
charoses are  associated  in  small  amounts  with  cellulose  in  many  plants, 
t,g.,  in  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  in  numerous  seeds,  espedaSj* 
legumes. 

The  following  tabular  summary  of  the  carbohydrates  may  be  of 
value. 
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XI.  AMINO  ACmS  AND  PROTEINS 

A.  AMINO  ACIDS 

The  amino  adds  like  the  hydroxy  acids  and  the  halogen  acids bdong 
to  the  class  of  substituted  acids.  In  them  an  amino  group  (— NHJ 
is  substituted  in  the  non-carboxyl  part  of  the  acid.  They  were  not 
discussed  with  the  other  substituted  acids  because  we  wished  to  con- 
sider at  one  time  both  the  amino  acids  derived  from  mono-basic  ackk 
and  those  derived  from  di-basic  acids  in  connection  with  the  proteins 
which  we  shall  find  are  related  compounds. 

Synthesis  from  Halogen  Acids. — The  simplest  method  for  the  syn- 
thesis of  amino  acids  is  by  the  action  of  anmionia  on  the  halogen  adds 
and  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  formation  of  alkyl  amines  from  aibi 
halides. 

CHsCCl)— COOH  +  H)— NH2    >    CH2(NH,)-<:00H  +  HO 

Chlor  acetic  add  Amino  acetic  add 

From  Aldehydes. — Aldehydes  and  ketones  by  the  hydrogen  cyanide 
reaction  yield  cyan-hydrine  compounds  which  are  niUiks  of  hydrwr 
acids.  When  such  an  hydroxy  acid  nitrile  is  treated  with  ammofia 
the  hydroxyl  group  is  replaced  by  the  amino  group  forming  the  nitifle 
of  the  amino  acid,  the  amino  acid  itself  being  obtained  on  hydrolysis 
of  the  nitrile. 

H  H 


CH,— C  =  0  +  H— CN    >    CHr-C— CN  +  NH, 

Acetaldehyde 


OH 

Nitrile  of  a-hydrozy 
propionic  «dd 


H  H 

CH,— C— CN  +  HjO    »      CHr-€-COOB 


NH,  NB 


I 


Nitrile  of  a-Amiao  ,-.-^^7-  .. 

propionic  ecid  puplieir  ia* 
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dx3  C1I3 


CHr-C=0  +  H— CN    >    CHr-C— CN  +  NH, 

Acetone 


OH 

Nitrile  of  a-hydrojcy 
iso-botyric  «cid 

CH,  CH, 


CHr-C— CN  +  H,0    >     CHr-C— COOH 

NH,  NH, 

Nitrilo  of  a-amino  a-Amino  tso- 

iso-bntyric  add  butyric  tcid 

By  this  synthesis,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  alpha-aimmo  acids  result 
IS  the  amino  group  is  always  linked  to  the  carbon  to  which  the  carboxyl 
is  also  linked.  The  amino  acid  will  also  contain  one  more  carbon  than 
the  aldehyde  or  ketone  due  to  the  addition  of  the  cyanide  radical, 
U.,  acetic  aldehjrde  yields  amino  propionic  acid  and  propanone  (ace- 
tone) yields  amino  iso-butyiic  acid. 

From  Ozimes  and  Hjrdrazones. — The  oximes  and  hydrazones  ob- 
tained from  ketone  adds  yield  amino  acids  on  reduction  with  sodium 
etmalgam  and  glacial  acetic  acid. 

CHr-C— CHr~-COOR 

II  +H2)  =  N0H > 

(r\\  Hydroryl 

V^)  amine 

Aceto-acetic  acid 

iester) 

CHr— C— CH,— COOR      (+H)    CH,— CH— CHj— COOR 


N— OH  NH2 

Oziiiie  of  aceto-acetic  acid  /y-Amino  butyric  acid 

(ester)  (ester) 

CHr-C— CHr-COOR 

II  +  H2)  =  N— HN— CHi > 

fryi  Phenyl  hydrazine 

Aeeto-aeetic  add 
iesler) 

CHr-C— CH2— COOR    (+H)    CH3— CH— CH2— COOR 


N— HN— C6H5  NH2 

Phenyl  hydrazone  /3«Amlno  butyric  acid 
of  aceto-acetic  acid  (ester) 

i^ster) 
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By  this  synthesis  the  alpka-ketone  acids  yield  alpha-Simino  acids  aod 
the  beta-ketone  acids  yield  beia-amino  acids,  etc.,  and  there  is  now- 
crease  in  the  number  of  carbons  in  the  chain. 

From  Proteins. — The  most  important  method  of  preparing  amino 
acids  is  not  a  true  synthesis  but  a  splitting  of  complex  compounds. 
This  is  the  hydrolysis  of  proteins  which  will  be  discussed  a  little  later. 
The  amino  acids  are  of  especial  importance  because  they  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  living  processes  of  plants  and  animals  thr«^ 
the  protein  constituents.  They  are  formed  from  the  proteins  by  en- 
zymatic or  bacterial  iermentation  or  by  acid  hydrolysis.  They  arc 
crystalline  compounds  readily  soluble  in  water,  usually  possessing  a 
sweet  taste.  In  their  general  character  they  resemble  the  hydnn>* 
acids  reacting  readily  and  thus  lending  themselves  to  investigation. 

Acid  and  Basic. — As  the  amino  acids  contain  both  an  amino  fmf 
and  a  carboxyl  group  they  react  both  as  acids  and  €ls  bases.  In  ths 
double  r61e  they  exhibit  very  interesting  properties.  This  same  double 
character  of  acid  and  base  has  also  been  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  hydroxy  acids.  In  this  case  the  basic  character  is  due  to  thepresr 
ence  of  an  alcoholic  hydroxyl  group  and  is  consequently  weak.  With 
the  amino  acids,  however,  the  basic  character  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  much  more  basic  amino  group  so  that  the  double  acid  and  basic 
character  of  the  compounds  is  more  pronounced.  As  acids  the  amino 
acids  yield  esters  and  acid  chlorides, 

CHaCNHz)— COOR        CHjCNH,)— COCl 

Ester  of  amino  acetic  acid  Amino  acetic  acid  chloride 

Esters. — The  esters  are  of  interest  because  it  has  been  through  the© 
that  the  separation  of  amino  acids  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  proteins 
has  been  accomplished. 

Primary  Amines. — ^As  primary  amines  the  amino  acids  react  with 
nitrous  acid  in  the  distinctive  way  (p.  60)  and  the  amino  group  fi 
replaced  by  the  hydroxyl  group  yielding  the  corresponding  hydroxy  aci. 

HO— |N=(0  +  H2)  =  N|— CH2— COOH    > 

Nitrous  acid  Amino  acetic  acid 

HO— CH,— COOH  +  N,  +  H.0 

Hydroxy  acetic  add 

Salts. — The  most  interesting  and  important  derivatives  rf  tk 
amino  acids  are  the  salts.  Reacting  as  an  alkyl  amine  they  yield  sahs 
with  acids  and  as  an  acid  they  form  salts  with  bases. 
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OH— H,N— CH,— COOH  < HCl  +  H,N— CHj— COOH  + 


Amino  acetic     < reacting        < Amino  acetic  acid ► 

acid  hydro-  as  a  base 

chloride 

KOH    >    H2N— CH2— COOK 

reacting  as ►    Potassium  amino 

an  acid  acetate 

Inner  Salts. — We  would  also  expect  intier  salts  to  b j  formed  in  which 
the  basic  amino  group  neutralizes  the  acid  carboxyl  group  in  the  same 
molecule. 

.NH2  NH3 

CHay  >     CH2V  I 

^COOH  ^COO 

Amino  acetic  acid  Inner  ammonium  salt 

rhe  existence  of  such  ah  inner  salt  is  well  established  by  the  physical 
)roperties  of  many  amino  acids  and  by  the  chemical  reactions  of  the 
ligher  alkylated  amino  derivatives  formed  by  converting  the  primary 
imine  group  into  secondary  and  tertiary  alkyl  amine  groups. 

:Hj(C1)— C00H+H)NH2 >  CHjCNHg)— COOH  {primary  amine) 

Chlor  acetic  add  Ammonia  Amino  acetic  acid 

:H,(C1)— COOH  +  H)NHCH,    *    CHjCNHCH,)— COOH 

M.u«ri  .«in.  ";*5'c*.'Sif°  {secondary  amine) 

:H,C1)— COOH  +  H)N(CH,),    *    CHjCNCCH,),)— COOH 

Di-methyl  amine  Di-methyl  amino    /t ,•  •  .  \ 

acetic  acid       (tertiary  amtne) 

The  tertiary  amine  group  in  this  last  compound  being  more  strongly 
asic  than  the  primary  amine  group  in  amino  acetic  acid  would  more 
eadily  form  an  inner  ammonium  salt.  There  is  also  a  tetra-methyl 
mmonium  iodide  compound  formed  analogous  to  the  tetra-methyl 
mmonium  salts  of  the  alkyl  amines. 

/N(CH3)2  .N(CH3)3l 

CH2<^  +  CH3— I >    CH/ 

Di-methyl  amino  Tetra-methyl  ammonium  iodide 

acetic  add  {salt)  {salt) 

ITith  acids  this  salt  loses  potassium  iodide,  KI,  and  yields  an  acid. 
'his  acid  has  the  constitution  of  an  inner  salt  and  would  be  related 
>  what  we  may  term  the  normal  tetra-methyl  ammonium  iodide 
:id,  by  the  loss  of  hydrogen  iodide,  and  to  a  tetra-methyi  ammonium 

25 
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hydroxide  compound,   by   the  loss  of  water,  i.e.,  as  an  anhydride. 
These  relationships  may  be  represented  as  follows 


CH, 


Ns(CH,), 


XOOH 

Tetra-metbyl 

ammoninm  acetic 

acid  iodide 

(normal  acid) 


CH» 


Ns(CH,). 
XOO(K 


(-KI) 


Pottssiam  telra- 

methyl  ammoninm 

aceac  acid  iodide 


-HOH 


N=(CH,), 
CO 

Tetra-Betkyl 

ammoninm  acetic  adi 

(t«M«r  saU) 


Ns(CH,:, 
/^(OH) 


CH 


\ 


COO(H) 


Tctra-mctkrl 


hjrdsoxide 

Anhydrides,  Di-keto-piperizines. — By  far  the  most  important 
derivatives  of  amino  acids  are  the  anhydrides  and  a  related  groq) 
known  as  poly-pepiides.  When  the  ester  of  an  amino  acid  is  prqMwd 
it  readily  loses  two  molecules  of  alcohol  and  yields  a  double  ankydriie. 
Such  an  anhydride  is  not  an  inner  compound  like  the  one  above  as 
water  or  alcohol  is  lost  by  the  interaction  of  two  molecules  of  the  add 
or  the  ester  as  follows. 

H)NH     (— 2R— OH)     CH, CO ^NH 


CH2— CO(OR 

I  +  I 

NH(H        RO)OC— CH2 

Amino  acetic  acid  ester 

(2  mol.) 


NH- 


OC CHs 


Amino  acatic  acid  aafefdriie 


These  anhydrides  are  known  as  di-keto  piperazines. 

Polypeptides. — When  these  anhydrides  are  treated  with  dilfitf 
alkali,  Emil  Fischer  found  that  one  molecule  of  water  is  restored,  tie 
compound  resulting  being  as  follows: 


CH2— CO 


NH 
I  I    +H2O 

NH— OC— CH2 

Amino  acetic  acid  anhydride 


H)HN— CH2— CO— NH— CHr-CO(0H 

Poly-peptide 


These  new  compounds  Fischer  called  peptides  or  poly-peptides,  as  tlMt 
are  made  up  of  two  or  more  molecules  of  an  amino  acid.  This  po^T* 
peptide  or  di-peptide  of  amino  acetic  acid,  which  would  be  cafirf 
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amino  aceto  amino  acetic  acid,  is  better  termed  glycyl  glycine,  glycine 
being  another  name  for  amino  acetic  acid.  These  poly-peptides  form 
the  connecting  link  between  simple  compounds  like  amino  acetic  acid 
and  the  very  complex  proteins.  We  shall  discuss  this  presently. 
Plainly  a  di-peptide,  where  it  has  two  residues  of  the.  same  amino 
acid,  is  intermediate  between  the  amino  acid  and  the  amino  acid 
anhydride,  being  the  single  anhydride  of  the  amino  acid. 

CHr-CO(OH        H)HN  (-H— OH)        CHa CO NH 

I  + 


NH,  HOOC— CH2  NH(H  HO)OC— CH, 

Glycine  Glycyl  glycine 

Amino  acetic  add  Di-peptide  of  amino 

(3  mol.)  acetic  acid. 

(-H— OH        CH,— CO— NH 

'  ■»  I  I 

NH— OC— CHj 

■     Glycine  anhydride 
Amino  acetic 
acid  anhydride 

This  formation  of  single  and  double  anhydrides  from  two  molecules 
3f  an  amino  acid  by  loss  of  first  one  and  then  a  second  molecule  of  water 
is  exactly  analogous  to  the  similar  formation  of  anhydrides  in  the  case 
rf  hydroxy  acetic  acid  and  all  alpha  hydroxy  acids  (p.  241). 

This  dipeptide  bears  to  amino  acetic  acid  a  relationship  similar  to 
that  which  aceto  acetic  acid  bears  to  acetic  acid.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  name  amino  aceto  amino  acetic  acid.  Another  taethod  of  prep^ing 
Jie  polypeptides  is  by  the  action  of  the  acid  chloride  of  the  amino  acid 
m  the  amino  acid  itself. 

(-HC1) 
rHsCNHj)— CO— (CI   +   H)HN— CH2— COOH ' 

Glycyl  chloride  Glycine 

Amino  acetyl  chloride  Amino  acetic  acid 

CHj(NH,)— CO— NH— CH2— COOH 

Glycyl  glycine 

In  the  list  of  amino  acids  which  follows  there  are  included  all  that 
lave  been  obtained  as  products  of  protein  hydrolysis  and  which  are 
lierefore  necessary  to  consider  in  connection  with  the  constitution 
if  proteins.  Most  of  them  are  derivatives  of  acids,  which  we  have 
Jready  studied  though  several  of  them  contain  cyclic  or  benzene 
^ups  derived  from  compounds  which  we  shall  take  up  in  Part  II. 
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It  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  the  properties  or  the  derivatives  of  die 
diflFerent  acids  except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  derivatives  are  individ- 
ually important.  The  general  facts  which  have  just  been  discussed 
apply  to  all. 

I.  MONO-AMINO  ACIDS  DERIVED  FROM  MONO-BASIC  ACIDS 
Glycine,  CIIjCNH,)— COOH,  Amino  Acetic  Acid 

This  acid  is  also  called  glycocoll  but  the  name  glycine  is  better  as  it 
indicates  the  amine  character  of  the  compound.  The  termination 
ine  has  been  generally  accepted  for  the  names  of  all  amino  acids.  A 
few  derivatives  of  glycine  are  important. 

Sarcosine,  CHzCNHCH,)— COOH,  Methyl  amino  acetic  add,  is 
the  mono-methyl  derivative.  It  is  obtained  from  natural  substances, 
viz.,  from  creatine,  found  in  muscular  tissue,  and  from  caffeine,  found 
in  coffee. 

Betaine  is  the  tetra-methyl  ammonium  inner  salt  compound  alread> 
referred  to  (p.  386).     It  is  really  a  tri-methyl  derivative  of  glycine. 

N  =  (CH3)3 
NH,  '    I 

CH./  CH2  O 

TOOK  ^.     I 

Glycine  ^  ppw 

BeUine 

It  is  found  in  the  beet-root  and  remains  in  beet  sugar  molasses.  It 
is  the  source  for  the  commercial  preparation  of  tri-metfayl  amine  which 
it  yields  on  distillation.  It  will  be  referred  to  again  in  connection  with 
the  alkaloids  (Pt.  II). 

Hippuric  acid,  (CeH,— CO)— NH— CH2— COOH,  Benzoyl  glyaDe, 
is  a  normal  constituent  of  urine,  being  abundant  in  that  of  herbivoroc* 
animals  but  present  in  smaller  amounts  in  man.  It  is  a  benzoyl  deriva- 
tive of  glycine,  benzoyl  being  the  acyl  group  of  a  benzene  acid  Ldott* 
as  benzoic  acid,  (CfiHf— CO)OH. 

It  is  similar  in  its  constitution  to  a  dipeptide  except  that  one  and 
constituent  has  no  amino  group.  A  compound  exactly  analogoos  !o 
it  is  aceto  amino  acetic  acid,  CH3— CO— NH— CH^-COOa  Swa 
semi-pep  tides  result  when  an  amino  acid  is  treated  with  the  acid  chloriifc 
of  a  non-amino  acid  analogous  to  the  second  method  of  preparing  poly* 
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pq^tides  (p.  387).    In  urine  it  is  formed  from  benzoic  acid  in  the  food 
and  glycine  resulting  from  the  breaking  down  of  protein  in  the  body. 

Di-amino  Acetic  Acid,  CHCNH,)^— COOH 

This  acid  has  also  been  obtained  as  a  hydrolytic  product  of  proteins. 

Alanine,  CH,— CHCNHa)— COOH,  a-Amino  Propionic  Add 

The  next  higher  acid  to  acetic,  viz.,  propionic  acid,  yields  an  alpha- 
amino  acid  known  as  alanine.  There  has  also  been  isolated  from  mus- 
cle a  bela-SLimno  propionic  acid,  CH2(NH2) — CH2 — COOH. 

Serine,  CH,(OH)— CH(NH,)— COOH,  a-Amino  d-Bydroxy  Propionic  Acid 

This  acid  is  obtained  from  silk  protein.  It  is  also  called  hydroxy 
alanine. 

Cysteine,  CHs(SH)— CHCNHs)— COOH,  a-Amino  /3-Sulph -hydro  Propionic  Acid 
This  acid  is  the  sulphur  analogue  of  serine. 

Cystine,  HOOC—CH(NHi)—CH,—S—S—CHr-CH(NH0— COOH 

This  acid  is  a  di-cysteine  resulting  from  two  molecules  of  cysteine 

by  the  loss  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  from  the  sulph-hydro  groups,  ( — SH). 

It  is  found  in  urinary  calculi. 

Phenyl  Alanine,  CeHj— CHr-CH(NH,)— COOH,  a-Amino  /3-Phenyl  Propionic 

Acid 

This  amino  acid,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  the  phenyl  derivative  of 
alanine.  The  radical  phenyl,  (CeHo — ),  is  from  the  hydrocarbon 
benzene^  CeHe. 

Tyrosine,    (CSH4OH)— CHr-CH(NHi)— COOH,    a-Amino  /3- (Hydroxy -phenyl) 

Propionic  Acid 

This  acid  is  closely  related  to  the  preceding  one.  It  is  hydroxy- 
phenyl  alanine,  the  group  ( — C6H4DH)  being  substituted  in  the  beta 
carbon  group  of  alanine.  Tyrosine  is  of  especial  interest  as  it  was  one 
of  the  first  amino  acids  to  be  obtained  from  proteins.  It  can  be  easily 
obtained  from  cheese. 

Fryptophsne,    (CsH.N)— CHj— CH(NH,)— COOH,  a-Amino    0-Indol  Propionic 

Acid 

This  is  an  amino  acid  the  name  of  which  does  not  have  the  ine 
termination.  The  beta  carbon  group  in  alanine  has  substituted  in  it  the 
complex  group,  (CsHsN),  which  is  known  as  the  indol  radical.  Indol  is 
1,  benzene  derivative  related  to  indigo.    Tryptophane  derives  its  name 
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from  the  fact  that  it  was  first  obtained  in  the  digestive  products  of 
protein  by  trypsiiii  the  proteolytic  enzyme  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 

mstidine,  (CsHsN,)— CUr-CH(NHt)— COOU,  o-Amino   ^-Imidazol  VropoBk 

Acid 

This  is  another  amino  acid  containing  a  cyclic  radical  substituted  in 
the  bela  carbon  group  of  alanine. 

a-Amino  Butyric  Acid,  CHr-CH,— CH(NHj)— COOH 

This  amino  acid  is  the  only  one  which  is  a  derivative  of  butyric  add, 
the  four  carbon  member  of  the  fatty  acid  series.  It  has  no  special 
name. 

Valine,  CHr-CH— CH(NH,)— COOH,  a-Amino  Iso-valeric  Acid 

CH, 

Iso-valeric  acid  is  one  of  the  isomeric  five  carbon  acids.  It  is  y 
methyl  buianoic  acid.    Valine  is  the  alpha-zxnmo  derivative  of  it. 

a-Amino  Valeric  Acid,  CH,— CHr-CHr-CH(NH,)— COOH 

There  has  also  been  isolated  from  the  products  of  protein  hydro- 
lysis the  a/^Aa-amino  derivative  of  the  normal  five  carbon  add,  valeric 
acid.     It  has  no  special  name. 

Leucine,  CHr-CH-CH,— CH(NH,)— COOH,  a-Amino  ^-Iso-fvopyl  ProploBic 

Acid 
CH, 

The  amino  acid  leucine  is  an  o/^Aa-amino  derivative  of  one  of  the 
other  isomeric  six  carbon  acids,  viz.,  ^-methyl  pentanaic  acid,  as  is  shown 
in  the  above  formula.  ^ 

Iso-leucine,  (CHj— CH2)— CH— CHCNHj)— COOH,  a-Amino  /S-Efhyi  ^-Meikfl 

I  PropiooicAcid 

CH, 

This  amino  acid,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  isomeric  with  leucine.  It  k 
the  o/^Aa-amino  derivative  of  another  of  the  isomeric  six  carbon  adds, 
viz.,  3-methyl  pentanoic  acid. 

Caprine,    Glyco-leudne,    CH,— CHy- CH,— CHr-CH(NH,)— COOH, 


Caprine  is  the  o/^/kz-amino  derivative  of  the  normal  six  carbon  add 
or  caproic  acid.  Its  name  ^yco-leucine  indicates  its  relation  to  gh- 
cose  and  to  leucine. 
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n.  DI-AMINO  ACmS  DERIVED  FROM  MONO-BASIC  ACIDS 

Arsinine,  (H,N— C(NH)— NH)— CHr-CHr-CH,--CH(NH,)— COOH,  a-Amino 

a-Giumidine  Valeric  Add 

Aigiiiiiie  and  lysine  are  amino  acids  which  differ  from  those  pre- 
ceding in  having  Iwo  amino  groupa*  In  arginine  one  of  the  amino 
groups  is  part  of  a  complex  radical  of  a  compound  known  as  guanidinCi 
HjN — C(NH) — NH2,  which  is  related  to  urea  and  will  soon  be  dis- 
cussed. Arginine  is  a  derivative  of  the  normal  five  carbon  acid  known 
as  valeric  add  having  one  amino  group  in  the  alpha  position  and  the 
guanidine  radical,  containing  the  second  amino  group,  in  the  end  carbon 
group  or  ddta  position. 

Lysine,  CH,(NHa)— CH,— CHr-CHr-CHCNHj)— COOH,  a-e-Di-amino  Caproic 

Acid 

The  other  di-amino  acid  derived  from  mono-basic  acids  is  known  as 
lysine.  It  corresponds  to  the  mono-amino  acid,  glyco-leucine.  Both 
are  derived  from  the  normal  six  carbon  acid,  caproic  acid. 

m.  MONO-AMINO  ACmS  DERIVED  FROM  DI-BASIC  ACIDS 

CHCNH,)— COOH 
Aspartic  Add,  ,  Amino  Succinic  Acid 

CH, COOH 

This  amino  acid  is  the  mono-amino  derivative  of  the  di-basic  suc- 
cinic acid. 

AiqMmigine  is  an  important  derivative  of  aspartic  acid.  It  is  the 
m^mo-ncid'amide,  viz., 

CHCNHj)— COOH 

CH, CO— NH2 

Asparagine  is  found  in  several  plants,  especially  in  asparagus,  from 
which  both  it  and  aspartic  acid  derive  their  names.  While  it  contains 
two  amino  groups  it  is  not  a  di-amine  as  one  amino  group  is  in  the  acid 
amide  grouping. 

Glutainine,  Ghitaminic  Acid,  HOOC— CHa— CHr— CHCNH,)— COOH,  a-Amino 

Glutaric  Acid 

The  next  higher  di-basic  acid  to  succinic  acid,  viz.,  glutaric  acidf 

Eields  an  amino  acid  known  as  glutamine,  glutaminic  acid,  or  glutamic 
cid.  It  occurs  more  widely  distributed  than  any  of  the  other  amino 
cids.    Most  proteins  yield  larger  amounts  of  it  than  of  any  other 
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amino  acid.    In  the  group  of  proteins  known  as  protamines  it  is  whxslBy 
absent  in  the  hydrolytic  products. 

Ftt^ine,  CiHsN— COOH,  a-Pyrxt^dine  Caitwzylic  Add 

This  compound  is  not  a  simple  amino  acid  but  is  a  carboxyl  deri\'a- 
tive  of  a  five  membered  cyclic  compound,  containing  an  ( — ^NH— i 
group,  known  as  pyrrolidine  (p.  194  and  Part  II). 

Ozy-proiine,  (C4H7(OH)N)— COOH,  o-OSydrozy  PyrroUdine)  Caibozylic  Add 
As  its  name  indicates  oxy-proline  is  an  hydroxy  derivative  of  prolioe. 
The  position  of  the  hydroxyl  group  in  the  pyrrolidine  ring  is  not  knowE. 

Di-amino  Di-hydrozy  Suberic  Add,  CsHicNsO* 
Di-amino  Tri-hydrozy  Dodecandc  Add,  CisHssNsOi 

These  two  amino  acids  can  be  given  by  name  and  empirical  formula 
only,  as  their  full  constitution  is  unknown.  The  first  is  a  derivative  of 
the  eight  carbon  di-basic  acid  known  as  suberic  acid,  HOOC — (CHiV- 
COOH.  The  second  is  derived  from  the  twelve  carbon  mono-faask 
acid,  dodecanoic  acid,  CH8(CH2)io — COOH. 

The  foregoing  description  is  little  more  than  a  catalogue  list  but  ii 
shows  that  the  amino  acids  related  to  proteins  are  in  most  cases  deriva- 
tives of  well  known  mono-  and  di-basic  aliphatic  acids  and  that  at  least 
one  nitrogen  in  every  case  except  in  proline  and  oxy-proline  is  in  the 
form  of  a  simple  amino  group  substituted  in  the  acid,  usually  in  theo/^ 
position.  Six  of  the  number  contain  also  more  or  less  complex  cydk 
groups  substituted  in  the  aliphatic  acid  and  four  of  these  cyclic  gnxips 
contain  nitrogen  in  the  imino  grouping  (  =  NH).  Proline  and  ox>'-p!t>- 
line  have  no  simple  amino  group.  Taken  as  a  whole,  therefore,  both  as 
to  their  number  and  constitution,  the  amino  acids  form  a  rather  compiex 
group  and  indicate  how  complex  must  be  the  constitution  of  thcproteiDS 
from  which  they  are  derived.  More  detailed  discussion  of  the  propCT- 
ties  of  the  individual  acids  and  the  amounts  in  which  they  are  obtained 
by  the  hydrolysis  of  different  proteins  may  be  found  in  larger  books  oo 
biochemistry  and  physiological  chemistry. 

B.  PROTEINS 

Proteins  like  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  substances  of  great  bioiog- 
ical  importance.  All  three  are  esesntial  organic  constituents  of  nTir 
living  cell.  The  most  common  examples  of  proteins  are  such  substinces 
as  the  white  of  egg,  egg  albumin;  the  gummy  substance  in  wfacai, 
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wheat  gluten ;  and  the  curd  of  milk,  casein.  The  chemical  term  pro- 
tein has  a  similar  significance  to  the  biological  term  protoplasm  for  both 
names  have  reference  to  the  primary  or  fundamental  nature  of  the 
substances,  protein  meaning  to  he  first  and  protoplasm  ^rj//orm.  The 
two  are  not,  however,  synonymous  or  equivalent  terms  for  it  has  been 
shown  that  while  protein  is  an  essential  constituent  of  cell  protoplasm 
it  is  not  the  only  one,  for  both  carbohydrates  and  fats,  together  with 
certain  inorganic  salts,  are  also  always  present.  Biologically,  therefore, 
fats»  carbohydrates  and  proteins  are  of  similar  importance  and  we  can- 
not say  tht  one  is  more  essential  to  living  matter  than  the  other  two. 

In  the  development  of  our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  these 
biological  compounds  both  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  were  pretty 
thoroughly  understood  long  before  the  proteins.  It  has  been  found 
that  in  their  constitution  the  fats  are  relatively  simple,  the  carbo- 
hydrates considerably  more  complex  and  the  proteins  the  most  complex 
of  all.  In  connection  with  our  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  the 
carbohydrates  we  stated  that  Emil  Fischer  was  one  of  the  foremost 
of  the  workers  in  this  field  and  the  one  who  first  synthesized  a  member 
of  the  hexose  mono-saccharose  group  (p.  340).  It  is  especially  inter- 
esting that  one  who  did  so  much  to  establish  our  knowledge  of  one 
group  of  the  essential  constituents  of  living  matter  should  later  turn 
his  attention  to  the  remaining  unsolved  constituent  and  in  a  most 
wonderful  way  clear  up  the  whole  matter.  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
alone  solved  this  problem  for  many  others  have  made  most  important 
contributions  to  the  subject.  In  addition  to  Fischer,  the  names  of 
Cooheiiny  Kossel,  Kiitscheri  Thomas  B.  Osborne  of  the  New  Haven 
Experiment  Station,  and  above  all  Abderhalden,  the  student  of  Fischer 
and  co-worker  with  him,  will  always  be  associated  with  the  subject  of 
proteins  and  the  development  of  our  ideas  as  to  their  constitution. 

Composition. — Proteins  differ  from  the  other  essential  organic 
constituents  of  living  cells  in  containing  not  only  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  as  carbohydrates  and  fats  do,  but  in  addition  to  this  they 
always  contain  the  element  nitrogen;  usually  sulphur  and  sometimes 
phosphorus,  or  iron,  or  one  of  a  few  other  elements.  The  proportion 
of  nitrogen  in  proteins  is  fairly  constant,  varying  between  the  approxi- 
mate limits  of  15  per  cent  and  19  per  cent  while  in  most  cases  it  ap- 
proximates closely  the  value  of  16  per  cent.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
facts  noted  in  regard  to  proteins  and  has  given  rise  to  the  universal 
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use  of  the  factor  6.25  for  converting  per  cent  nitrogen  into  per  cent 
protein.  In  the  ordinary  agricultural  analysis  of  plant  and  animal 
materials  the  substance  is  analyzed  for  nitrogen,  usually  by  the  Kjeldahl 
Dfiethod,  and  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  protein  by  means  of  this 
factor.  N.  (per  cent)  X  6.25  =  Protein  (per  cent).  In  all  older  analy- 
ses of  such  substances  and  when  the  factor  is  not  otherwise  definiteh' 
stated  this  factor  is  understood. 

The  complete  percentage  composition  of  proteins  may  be  given  as 
follows: 

Carbon  Si~SS    per  cent 

Hydrogen        6-7      per  cent 

Nitrogen        15-19    per  cent 

Oxygen  20-24   P^r  cent 

Sulphur       o.  3-2 , 3  per  cent 

Phosphorus  0.4-0.8  per  cent  (when  present) 

Other  elements,  traces  only  (when  present) 

Molecular  Weight. — While  the  composition  of  proteins  has  been 
accurately  determined  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  assign  a  molecular 
formula  because  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  know  the  molecular  weight, 
and  accurate  or  even  acceptable  molecular  weights  have  not  yet  been 
obtained.  Every  indication  points  to  the  view  that  the  compounds 
are  both  exceedingly  complex  in  structure  and  excq)tionally  ]ai]ge  in 
their  molecular  weight.  Assuming,  in  the  case  of  sulphur,  iron,  or 
one  of  the  other  elements,  which  are  present  in  very  smaU  percentage 
amounts,  that  at  least  one  atom  of  the  particular  element  is  present  in 
the  mplecule,  we  can  calculate  the  size  of  the  molecule.  Determina- 
tions made  in  this  way  have  given  results  as  follows: 

Edestin,  based  on  per  cent  of  sulphur  present,  molecular  weight 

=  14,530 
Egg  albumiiii  based  on  per  cent  of  sulphur  present,  molecular  wogfat 

=  i>Xi3 

Blood  serum  albumin  (horse),  based  on  per  cent  of  sulphur  present. 

molecular  weight  »  14*980 

Blood  oxy-hemoglobin  (horse),  based  on   per   cent   of   sulphur 

present,  molecular  weight  =  16.655 

Blood  ozy-hemoglobin,  based  on  per  cent  of  sulphur  and  iroi> 

present,  molecular  weight  =  15,000 
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A  molecular  formula  for  oxy-hemoglobin  based  upon  its  percentage 
composition  and  the  molecular  weight  as  given  in  the  last  figure,  viz., 
i5,cx»,  is 

C658H]]8i02ioN207S2Fe  Oxy-hemoglobin 

Such  a  formula  of  course  means  little  except  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  with  compounds  of  very  large  molecular  weight 
and  consequently  of  very  complex  structure  seeing  that  the  elements 
present  are  few  and  of  relatively  small  mass. 

Physical  Properties. — The  physical  properties  of  the  proteins 
were  the  first  basis  for  classifying  them  into  various  related  groups  and 
for  a  long  time  remained  our  only  basis  for  such  classification. 

Ncm-crystaUine. — The  fact  that  proteins  are  non-crystalline  sub- 
stances has  made  the  preparation  of  pure  individual  compounds  practi- 
caUy  impossible.  We  are  therefore  unable  to  say  whether  any  so- 
called  individual  protein  is  a  true  chemical  individual  or  not. 

Solubility. — The  only  physical  property  which  at  first  gave  any 
indication  that. individual  compounds  were  obtained  is  that  of  solu- 
bility, and  here  too  the  line  of  demarkation  between  two  proteins  is 
often  very  indistinct,  as  differences  in  solubility  are  not  sharp,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  crystalline  compounds.  Differences  in  solubility 
in  such  reagents  as  water,  alcohol,  neutral  salt  solutions  of  different 
concentrations,  dilute  alkalies,  etc.,  were  the  basis  for  the  first  separa- 
tion of  the  proteins  into  groups.  For  example,  certain  proteins  like 
egg  albumin  were  found  to  differ  from  all  others  in  being  soluble  in  watery 
and  proteins  of  similar  solubility  found  in  blood  and  milk  were  termed 
blood  albumin  and  milk  albumin.  Proteins  of  another  group  were 
found  to  be  soluble  in  dilute  neutral  smlt  solutions  but  insoluble  in  water; 
others  were  soluble  in  alcohol;  etc.  This  illustrates  the  way  in  which 
names  and  groups  became  fixed. 

Chemical  Properties. — In  their  chemical  properties  the  proteins 
are  characterized  by  marked  inactivity.  Largely  on  account  of  this 
property,  which  prevented  their  study  by  the  usual  methods,  practi- 
cally nothing  was  known  for  a  long  time  as  to  their  real  chemical 
nature.  Recently  the  study  of  the  decomposition  products  obtained 
by  boiling  with  acids,  i.e.,  the  hydrolytic  products,  has  led  to  the  true 
understanding  of  them. 

Amino  Nitrogen. — It  was  very  early  recognized  that  in  proteins  the 
nitrogen  was  probably  held  in  ammonia  groupings,  t.e.,  in  amino,  imino 
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or  acid  amide  groups  and  possibly  also  as  ammonium  salts.  Protdos 
differ  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen  which  is  liberated  by 
boiling  with  magnesium  hydroxide  or  with  sodium  hydroxide  and 
the  action  of  these  different  reagents  indicates  the  proportion  of  ead 
of  the  several  different  nitrogen  groupings.  Magnesium  hydroxidf 
was  believed  to  set  free  as  ammonia  only  such  nitrogen  as  exists  in  tbc 
form  of  an  ammonium  salt.  On  the  other  hand,  sodium  hydroxide 
decomposes  ordinary  atnino  acids  and  acid  amides  so  thsi^t  nitrogen  ob- 
tained as  ammonia  by  such  treatment  was  considered  as  amino  add  or 
acid  amide  nitrogen.  Finally  decomposition  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
subsequent  distillation  with  sodium  hydroxide  converts  all  protda 
nitrogen  into  ammonia,  or  in  addition  to  that  obtained  by  the  first  two 
reagents  it  yields  also  the  strongly  basic  di-amino  nitrogen.  As  a  resoit 
of  this  method  of  study  the  idea  became  more  generally  accepted 
that  the  probable  combination  of  the  nitrogen  of  proteins  is  as 
amino  nitrogen  in  its  different  forms  and  usually  in  that  of  la 
amino  acid. 

Hydrolysis  of  Proteins. — Then  it  was  found  that  by  boUing  proteiis 
with  dilute  acids  certain  of  the  simpler  amino  acids  were  obtained  as 
final  hydroly tic  products.  This  led  to  the  study  of  proteins  in  respai 
to  the  various  amounts  of  the  different  amino  acids  which  are  obtained 
on  hydrolysis.  For  example,  gliadin,  one  of  the  proteins  of  vlieat 
gluten,  yields  an  exceedingly  large  amount,  43.66  per  cent  of  glntamiiie 
and  only  ^,16  per  cent  of  arginine;  while  salmine  yields  no  ^utuaam 
but  a  very  large  amount ^  89.20  per  cent,  of  arginine. 

Simple  Proteins. — Proteins  have  also  been  grouped  according  to 
the  apparent  complexity  of  the  molecule.  Certain  ones  like  the  al- 
bumins seem  to  possess  a  simpler  character  than  others  and  are  then- 
fore  called  simple  proteins. 

Conjugated  Proteins. — Another  group  of  proteins  show  a  nKsrc 
complex  character  in  that  some  react  both  as  proteins  and  also  as  (V- 
bohydrates.  Others  show  the  presence  of  nucleic  acid|  or  iron  or  phoB- 
phorus  in  addition  to  the  protein.  Such  proteins  are  termed  conjmatd 
proteins,  e.g.,  mucin,  a  protein  of  the  saliva,  is  a  conjugated  carhokydrsU- 
protein,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  glyco-protein.  The  hemoe^obin  of  tbe 
blood  is  a  conjugated  iron-protein  or  hemoglobin.  Caseiiiogai,  the 
protein  of  milk,  which  on  coagulation  yields  curd  or  casein,  is  a  con- 
jugated phosphorus- protein  or  phospho*proteini  etc. 
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I>erhred  Proteins. — Though  generally  speaking  the  proteins  are  in- 
active compounds,  they  are  nevertheless  changed  when  acted  upon  by 
water,  dilute  alkalies  or  acids,  and  products  are  obtained  still  possessing 
protein  characters,  but  different  from  the  original  proteins  and  in  some 
cases  evidently  simpler  in  character.  These  are  termed  derived  pro- 
teins. They  are  of  several  sub-groups.  (A)  Primary  derived  proteins, 
viz.,  (i)  proteanSi  derived  from  proteins  by  the  simple  action  of  water; 
(2)  meta  proteins,  derived  from  proteins  by  action  of  alkalies  or  acids; 
and  (3)  coa^lated  proteins,  derived  from  proteins  by  action  of  heat, 
e.g.  y  coagulated  egg  albumin.  (B)  Secondary  derived  proteins,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  enzymes  and  by  acid  hydrolysis.  These  are:  (i) 
proteoses  and  peptones,  which  are  partial  digestion  products  of  pro- 
teins by  proteolytic  enzymes;  and  (2)  peptides  or  poly-peptides,  the 
result  of  more  complete  enzymatic  or  acid  hydrolysis. 

Classification. — As  a  result  of  the  study  of  proteins  both  as  to  their 
physical  properties,  especially  solubility  and  as  to  their  decomposition 
by  acid  hydrolysis,  a  classification  of  the  so-called  individual  proteins 
has  been  accomplished. 

Common  Proteins.^ — Before  giving  the  classification  it  may  be 
well  simply  to  mention  some  of  the  more  common  proteins  with  the 
material  from  which  they  are  obtained: 

Egg  albumin  is  white  of  egg. 

Blood  albumin  and  milk  albumin  are  similar  proteins  obtained  from 
the  substances  indicated. 

Blood  serum  globulin,  egg  globulin,  milk  globulin  and  plant  glob- 
ulinSy  such  as  edestin  from  hemp  seed  and  excelsin  from  Brazil  nut, 
are  related  proteins  from  the  sources  indicated. 

Ghstenin  and  gliadin  are  the  two  principal  proteins  in  wheat  to 
which  the  formation  of  the  gluten  is  due. 

Zeui,  in  maize,  and  hordein,  in  barley,  are  similar  to  gliadin. 

Collagen  is  the  protein  constituent  of  connective  tissue  such  as 
tendons;  elastin  is  in  ligaments  and  keratin  is  in  epithelial  tissue,  such 
as  hoofs,  hair,  horn,  etc. 

Globin  is  the  protein  part  of  the  conjugated  protein  hemo-globin 
of  the  blood. 

Satmine,  sturine,  etc.,  are  simple  proteins,  probably  the  simplest 
of  all,  and  are  found  in  fish  sperm,  e.^.,  in  salmon  sperm  (salmine), 
and  in  sturgeon  sperm  (sturine),  etc. 
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Caseinogen  is  the  principal  protein  of  milk  to  which  the  formation 
of  the  curd  is  due. 

Ovo-vitellin  is  a  similar  protein  in  egg  yolk. 

Hemo-globin  is  the  conjugated  iron-protein  constituent  of  red 
blood  corpuscles  or  really  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  corpuscles. 

Classification  of  Proteins 
L  Simple  Proteins 

1.  Albumins:  egg  albumin,  blood  albumin,  milk  albumin,  and  plant 

albumins. 
Soluble  in  water  and  coagulated  by  heat. 

2.  Globulins:  egg  globulin,  edestin,  excelsin. 

Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  dilute  neutral  solutions  of  salts 
of  strong  bases  and  strong  acids,  e.g.,  NaCl,  (NH^tSOi, 

3.  Glutelins:  glutenin. 

Soluble  in  dilute  alkalies  or  acids.    Insoluble  in  all  neutral  solvents. 

4.  Prolamins :  gliadin,  zein,  hordein. 

Soluble  in  70-80  per  cent  alcohol.     Insoluble  in  water,  absolute 
alcohol  or  neutral  salt  solutions. 

5.  Albuminoids:  collagen,  elastin,  keratin. 

Insoluble  in  all  neutral  solvents. 

6.  Histones:  globin  (from  hemoglobin). 

Basic  proteins  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  insoluble  is 
ammonia.  Yield  a  large  number  of  amino  acids,  eq)cdally 
basic  or  di-amino  acids. 

7.  Protamines :  salmine,  sturine. 

The  simplest  of  all  proteins,  strongly  basic,  soluble  in  water,  yield 
few  amino  acids. 

n.  Conjugated  Proteins 

8.  Nucleo-proteins :  cyto-globulin,  nucleo-histone. 

Contain  nucleic  acid  and  protein. 
Q.  Glyco-proteins :  mucin. 

Contain  carbohydrate  and  protein. 
10.  I%ospho*proteins :  caseinogen,  ovo-vitellin. 

Contain  a  phosphorus  compound  and  protein.    The  pho^iboros 
compound  is  other  than  nucleic  acid  or  lecithin. 
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11.  Hemo-globins :  Hemoglobin  (from  blood). 

Contain  an  iron  compound  and  protein. 

12.  Lecitiio-proteins :  contain  lecithin  and  protein. 

m.  Derived  Proteins 

(A)  Primary 

13.  Ptoteans:  myosan,  edestan. 

These  are  obtained  from  proteins  by  the  action  of  water,  very 
dilute  acids  or  enzymes.    Insoluble  in  water. 

14.  Meta  proteins :  alkali-albuminates,  acid-albuminates. 

Obtained  from  proteins  by  the  further  action  of  dilute  alkalies 
or 'acids.    Soluble  in  water  plus  the  reagent. 

15.  Coagulated  proteins :  coagulated  egg  albumin. 

Obtained  from  proteins  by  the  action  of  heat  or  alcohol. 
Insoluble. 

(B)  Secondary 

Product  of  proteolytic  hydrolysis  or  digestion  of  proteins,  also  by  acid 
hydrolysis. 

16.  Proteoses: 

Soluble  in  water  and  not  coagulated  by  heat.  Precipitated  from 
solution  by  saturating  it  with  ammonium  sulphate,  (NH4)2S04 
or  zinc  sulphate,  ZnS04. 

17.  Peptones: 

Soluble  in  water,  not  coagulated  by  heat  and  not  precipitated 
from  solution  by  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  solution. 

18.  Peptides  or  poly-peptides : 

These  are  not  really  proteins  at  all  but  are  compounds  of  defi- 
nitely known  constitution  and  which  may  also  be  formed  by 
joining  together  two  or  more  amino  acids  in  the  form  of  single 
anhydrides  (p.  386). 

POLY-PEPTIDES  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  PROTEINS 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  relation  of  the  poly-peptides  to 
the  proteins  and  the  probable  constitution  of  the  proteins.  The  study 
of  proteins  on  which  the  above  classification  is  based  has  been  almost 
wholly  that  of  their  composition  and  physical  properties. 
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Analytical  and  Synthetical  Study  of  Proteins. — Fischer  attacked 
the  problem  of  the  constitution  of  proteins  from  the  synthetic  ade. 
Assuming  that  proteins  consist  of  units  of  amino  acids,  as  indicated 
by  the  analytical  study  of  their  hydrolytic  products,  he  attempted  to 
synthesize,  from  amino  acids,  compounds  of  similar  complexity  to  tbe 
proteins.  As  already  stated  (p.  386),  he  found  that  the  double  an- 
hydrides, resulting  from  the  esters  of  amino  acids  by  the  loss  of  two 
molecules  of  alcohol  from  two  molecules  of  the  ester,  took  up  one  mol^ 
cule  of  water  when  treated  with  dilute  alkali  and  a  single  anhydride 
was  obtained.     The  reactions  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

— 2R— OH 

Clla— CH— CC>— (OR  H)NH  > 

m 

-f 

nS{U  RO)— OC— CH— CH, 

Alanine  (ester) 
{2  mol.) 

CH,— CH— CO— NH 


NH— OC— CH— CH3 
AUnine  Anhydride 

.    {double  anhydride) 

-h  HsO  (dilute  alkali) 
CH3— CH— CO NH  or  CH,— CH(NH,)— CO— NH— CH— COOH 


NHj  HOOC— CH— CH3  CH, 

AUnjl  ftlanine 

Di- peptide  Isingle  anhydride) 

Alanyl  Alanine. — From  these  reactions  the  resulting  compouiKl 
must  have  the  constitution  of  a  single  anhydride  which  would  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  molectUes  of  the  amino  acid  through  the  loss  oj^ 
molecule  of  water,  the  hydroxyl  coming  from  the  carhoxyl  group  of  one  ^'^ 
and  the  hydrogen  from  the  amino  group  of  the  other  acid.  These  compounds 
he  termed  peptides  or  poly -peptides.  The  one  illustrated  above  is  a  rfj- 
peptide  formed  from  two  molecules  of  alanine,  a-amino  propionic  tciiL 
It  is  called  specifically  alanyl  alanine.  In  a  wonderfully  productKe 
series  of  investigations  he  found  that  a  third  amino  acid  can  be  linked 
to  the  di-peptide,  through  the  remaining  carboxyl  group  of  the  &- 
peptide  and  the  amino  group  of  the  new  amino  acid,  and  a  poly-peptJ<*f 
consisting  of  three  amino  acid  units,  i.e.^  a  tri-peptidey  obtained.  Afco 
this  linking  on  of  a  new  amino  acid  unit  can  be  continued  and  a  lai|^ 
number  of  such  poly- peptides  actually  obtained  containing  all  the  n\ 
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from  two  to  eighteen  amino  acid  units.    These  amino  acid  units  may  be 
alike,  as  in  the  case  just  given,  or  different,  e.g., 

CHsCNHj)  — CO— NH— CH— COOH 

I  and 

CH3 

Glycyl  mlanine 

CH,— CH  (NH»)— CO— NH— CH,— COOH 

Alanyl  glycine 

Glycyl  Alanine.  Alanyl  Glycine. — It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a 
large  number  of  polypeptides  are  possible  of  formation  from  the  amino 
acids  which  are  known  and  which  have  been  obtained  as  products  of 
protein  hydrolysis. 

a//»/ra-Aniino  Acids. — Two  things  are  prominent  in  considering  the 
amino  acids  which  have  been  obtained  as  hydrolytic  products  of  pro- 
teins. First,  these  amino-acids  are,  in  every  case  except  one,  alpha- 
amino  acids  and  many  of  them  are  derivatives  of  alpha-amino  pro- 
pionic acid.  The  formation  of  poly-peptides  is  therefore  natural,  as 
these  have  the  constitution  of  the  particular  form  of  anhydride  that  is. 
characteristic  of  alpha-hydroxy  and  alpha-Simmo  acids  in  general 
(P-  3^7)-  Second,  all  of  the  amino  acids,  with  the  exception  of 
glycine,  contain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom. 

Stereo-isomers. — The  compounds  thus  possess  stereo-isomerism  and 
exist  in  the  three  forms,  viz.,  dextro  (d),  levo  (/),  and  racemic  or  inactive 
(i).  In  most  cases  all  three  of  these  isomers  are  known.  We  can  rea- 
lize at  once  the  exceeding  large  variety  of  poly-peptide  combinations 
which  are  possible  among  the  twenty  or  more  amino  acids  when  these  are 
combined  in  proportions  ranging  from  di-peptides  of  two  amino  acids 
up  to  octa-deca-peptides  of  eighteen  amino  acids.  Each  one  of  the 
stereo-isomers  of  each  amino  acid  can  also  form  a  poly-peptide  union 
with  itself  or  with  any  other  and  also  in  each  case  the  grouping  of  any 
two  may  be  reversed  as  illustrated  by  the  two  di-peptides  formed  from 
glycine  and  alanine,  viz.,  glycyl  alanine  and  alanyl  glycine.  The 
complexity  of  the  molecule  and  the  possibilities  of  isomeric  groupings 
may  be  illustrated  with  the  eighteen  amino  acid  poly-peptide,  the  octa- 
deca-peptide,  which  has  been  synthetically  prepared.  It  is  composed 
of  three  levo-leucine  units,  (CH3)2  =  CH— CHg— CHCNHj)— COOH,  or 
H,N— CH— COOH,    and  fifteen  glycine   units,   CHaCNHg)- COOH. 
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The  following  formula  represents  the  grouping  of  these  eighteen  amino 
acid  units  as  established  by  the  synthesis  of  the  compound. 

H,N— CH— CO HN— CH2— CO HN— CHj— CO HN- 


C.H, 
CHr-CO HN— CH— CO HN— CH,— CO NH— CH, 


C4H, 
CO- HN— CHj— CO HN— CH— CO HN— CH,— Ca 


C4H. 

HN— CHs—CO HN— CHr-CO HN— CHr-CO HN— 

CH,— CO HN— CH,— CO HN— CHr-CO HN— CH,- 

CO HN— CH,— COOH 

1-Leucyl  tri-glycyl  1-leucyl  tri-glycyl  l-lencyl  ocU-flycyl  glycine 

Ocla-deca- peptide  pAo\.  wt.  —  1213.3 

In  this  compound  we  have  a  substance  approaching  the  proteins  in 
complexity  and  it  has  been  found  to  resemble  the  proteins  and  the 
proteoses  and  peptones  in  its  physical  properties.  Furthermore,  a 
simpler  synthetic  poly-peptide,  viz.,  a  tetra-peptidcy  has  been  found  to  be 
almost  identical  with  an  isomeric  poly-peptide  obtained  by  the  hydroly- 
sis of  a  silk  protein.  This  synthetic  tetra-peptide  has  the  following 
constitution : 

HiN— CH,— CO — HN— CH— CO — HN— CH,— CO — ^HN— CH— CO(ffl 

CH,  CHf— CgHiOH 

Glycyl  d-alanyl  ^cyl  1-tyrwiw 

Tetra-peptide  {synthetic) 

We  can  easily  calculate  that,  due  to  different  arrangements  of  tlie 
four  units,  there  are  dglU  possible  isomeric  tetra-]>eptides  containiQg 
these  same  four  amino  acids  of  the  same  stereo-isomeric  forms.  One  of 
these  eight  isomers  may  prove  to  be  actually  identical  with  the  hydrdytic 
tetra-peptide  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  until  these  eight  isomefs 
have  all  been  synthesized  before  we  can  state  posUivdy  that  a  synSkeiif 
poly-peptide  is  identical  with  a  poly-peptide  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  0Ji 
protein.  The  probability  is  that  one  of  these  possible  synthetic  com- 
pounds will  be  found  to  be  identical  with  the  hydrolytic.  Allien  this  is 
done  we  shall  have  proven  that  proteins  are  poly-peptide  combinaitioK 
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of  alpha-amino  acids.     While  the  actual  proof  *  is  yet  lacking  there  is 
lUUe  doubt  that  proteins  have  the  constitution  of  poly-peptides. 

Tautomerisin  of  Pofy-peptides  and  Proteins. — Certain  facts  seem 
to  indicate  that  poly-peptide  groupings  of  the  amino  acids  are  able  to 
exist  in  a  tautomeric  form  and  that  they  are  converted  into  this  form 
by  the  action  of  alkalies.  The  poly-peptides,  if  the  constitution  assigned 
them  is  true,  contain  the  same  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  as  the  amino 
acids  of  which  they  are  composed. 

H  H    O  H 


CHr-C— COOH  CH3— C— C— NH— C— COOH 

NH,  NH2  CH3 

Alaaine  Alanyl  alanine 

The  proteins  themselves  possess  optical  activity  thus  supporting 
the  view  of  their  poly-peptide  constitution.  Now  when  hydrolyzed 
by  enzymes  or  by  acids  the  proteins  yield  amino  acids  that  are  all 
optically  active,  i.e.,  either  dextro  or  levo.  Uwttlly  the  total  activity 
of  the  amino  acids  obtained  is  greater  than  that  of  the  original  protein. 
Now  when  hydrolysis  of  the  protein  is  eflFected  by  alkalies  instead  of 
acids  or  when  the  acid  hydrolysis  is  preceded  by  treatment  of  the  protein 
with  alkalies  it  is  found  that  the  amino  acids  obtained  are  usually  of  the 
racemic  or  inactive  form,  i.e.,  there  are  equal  amounts  of  the  dextro  and 
levo  forms.  Such  racemization  by  the  action  of  alkalies  occurs  much 
more  readily  with  the  proteins  than  with  the  amino  acids  themselves 
which  indicates  that  the  polypeptide  grouping  is  involved  in  the  change. 
The  explanation  given  is  that  alkalies  effect  a  tautomeric  rearrange- 
ment of  the  poly-peptide  exactly  analogous  to  that  occurring  in  aceto- 
acetic  ester  (p.  256)  and  the  ketone  form  of  the  poly-peptide  as  in  the 
constitution  already  given  is  converted  into  the  enol  form. 

H    O  H  HO  H 


CHa— C— C— NH— C— COOH  CH3— C  =  C— NH— C— COOH 


NHj  CH3  NH2  CHs 

Alanyl  alanine  Alanyl  alanine 

Ketone  form  Enol  form 

In  such  a  rearrangement  one  of  the  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  loses 
its  asymmetry  and  becomes  symmetrical.    If  now  this  non-asymmetric 
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amino  acid  group  by  hydrolysis  of  the  poly-peptide  and  formatioDof  the 
individual  amino  acid,  regains  its  asymmetric  carbon  atom  which  it 
must  possess  in  the  amino  acid  there  would  be  formed  equal  amounts  of 
the  dextro  and  levo  forms  and  the  acid  would  be  obtained  in  the  roctmic 
inactive  form. 

A  study  of  the  changes  in  optical  activity  due  to  hydrolysis  also 
makes  it  possible  to  determine  which  amino  acid  group  is  at  the  end  <^' 
the  polypeptide  chain  as  this  amino  acid  does  not  undergo  the  abo\T 
tautomeric  rearrangement,  as  the  asymmetry  of  the  carbon  is  not 
affected. 

HYDROLYSIS  BY  ENZYMES 

In  the  study  of  the  constitution  of  proteins  the  hydrolyticclea\-agcof 
the  protein  molecule  into  amino  acids  is  usually  accomplished  byboilinf^ 
with  dilute  acids.  Boiling  with  alkalies,  e,g,  barium  hydroxide,  62- 
(OH)  J,  also  produces  hydrolysis.  We  have  also  mentioned  the  fact  ifcai 
enzymes  hydrolyze  proteins  and  the  two  groups  of  secondary-  demtc 
proteins,  viz.,  proteoses  and  peptones,  are  principally  the  result  of  en- 
zymatic hydrol>'sis.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  enzymatic  hydrolv- 
sis  of  proteins  proceeds  more  gradually  and  permits  the  easier  isdatior. 
of  intermediate  products  than  acid  hydrolysis.  Whfle  the  study  d 
enzymatic  action  belongs  more  to  a  study  of  biological  chembtrj-  than 
to  systematic  organic,  yet  it  is  well  here,  as  in  the  case  of  carbohydrate*, 
to  mention  the  enzymes  that  are  especially  important. 

Proteolytic  Enzymes. — ^The  enzymes  which  hydrolyze  proteins  ait 
called  proteolytic  enzymes  or  proteases.  They  belong  to  thegeneral  di» 
of  hvdrolytic  enzymes.  The  more  important  representatives  are  tbo« 
found  in  the  animal  body  which  are  involved  in  the  processes  of  food 
digestion.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  with  the  h>-drohrtic 
products  produced  in  normal  food  digestion.  Pepsin,  the  proteolytic 
enzyme  present  in  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  It  hydrolyzes  pro- 
teins in  the  most  part  to  proteoses,  peptones  and  peptides.  By  prp- 
longed  action  or  under  artificial  conditions  pepsin  may  yieW  twm 
acids  also.  Trypsin,  the  proteolytic  enzyme  present  in  the  acti\"aupi 
pancreatic  juice,  hydrolyzes  proteins  in  part  to  proteoses,  peptones  and 
peptides  but  mostly  to  amino  acids.  &epstn,  the  proteolytic  enx\T«<^ 
the  intestinal  juice,  hydrolyzes  protein  but  mostly  proteoses,  peptono 
and  peptides  to  amino  acids. 
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QUALITATIVE  TESTS 

Color  Reactions. — Proteins  respond  to  certain  empirical  qualitative 
tests  made  by  means  of  reagents  some  of  which  give  color  reactions  and 
some  precipitations.  In  general  all  proteins  respond  to  the  color  tests 
and  in  some  cases  non-protein  compounds  also.  Some  of  the  color 
reactions  have  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  groups  in 
the  protein  molecule  and  they  thus  indicate  a  differentiation  though  this 
is  not  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  be  of  much  value. 

MiUon's  Reaction. — This  reaction  is  produced  by  a  reagent  known  as 
Milioa's  reagent  which  contains  a  mixture  of  mercurous  nitrate  and 
nitrite  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  made  as  follows:  dissolve  one  part  by  weight 
of  mercury  in  two  parts  by  weight  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1.42)  and  then  dilute  with  two  volumes  of  water.  The  test  works  best 
with  solid  proteins  and  when  to  a  little  of  the  protein  a  few  drops  of 
Millon's  reagent  is  added  and  then  warmed  a  yellow  or  white  color 
changing  to  red  indicates  protein.  The  test  is  produced  by  any  com- 
pound containing  the  hydroxy-phenyl  group ^  ( — CflH40H).  As  the 
amino  acid  tryosme,  CeH4(0H)— CHj— CH(NH2)— COOH,  is  the  only 
one  containing  this  group  the  test  will  be  given  only  by  proteins  which 
yield  this  acid  on  hydrolysis.  Gelatin  and  some  of  the  protamini^  do 
not  yield  tryosine  on  hydrolysis  and  do  not  respond  to  Millon's  test. 
On  the  other  hand  certain  non-nitrogenous  compounds  like  phenol, 
C«H8— OH, 

OH  .CH, 

saUcyUc  acid,  C6H4<^  ,  and  thymol,  CflH3A)H    , 

XOOH  Vh(CH8)2 

respond  to  the  test.  • 

Biuret  Reaction. — ^This  reaction  is  produced  with  solutions  of  pro- 
teins by  dilute  copper  sulphate  in  presence  of  strong  alkali.  To  a  little 
protein  solution  add  an  equal  volume  of  strong  potassium  hydroxide 
and  mix.  Add  to  this  a  few  drops  of  very  dilute  copper  sulphate  (2 
drops  10  per  cent  CuSOi  to  about  10  cc.  water).  A  pinkish  violet 
color  due  to  the  formation  of  a  copper  compound  indicates  protein. 
The  reaction  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that  biuret,  H2N — CO— NH — 
CO — NHj,  formed  from  urea  by  the  loss  of  ammonia  from  two  molecules 
(p.  434),  responds  to  the  test.  It  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  protein 
and  Other  compounds,  of  two  amino  groups,  ( — NH2),  one  of  which  may 
have  substitution  groups  within  it,  the  two  groups  being  linked  to  differ- 
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etU  carbon  atoms.  As  this  condition  is  present  in  any  protein  or  poly- 
peptide all  proteins  and  derived  proteins  respond.  In  addition  to  the 
proteins,  non-protein  compounds  other  than  biuret,  such  as  ouffliik, 
H2N— CO— CO-NH2,  and  asparagine  HjN— OC— CHr-<:H(NH,) 

/NH2 
— COOH  give  positive  tests.    Urea,  CO^         ,  on    the   other  hand. 

with  two  amino  groups  linked  to  one  carbon  atom,  does  not  reqxmd  to 
the  test. 

Xanthoproteic  Reaction. — This  reaction  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid  and  results  in  a  yellow  color  which  turns  orange 
on  the  addition  of  ammonium  hydroxide.  The  yellow  stain  of  nitik 
acid  on  flesh  is  due  to  the  protein  that  is  present.  The  reaction  is 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  phenyl  group,  (C«H6 — ),  and  any  non- 
protein compound  containing  this  group  also  gives  the  test. 

Hopkins-Cole  Reaction.  Glyozylic  Acid  Reaction. — This  reactia& 
is  produced  with  proteins  by  the  action  of  glyozylic  add,  CH(OH)r- 
COOH  (p.  252).  To  a  little  protein  solution  add  an  equal  volumeofa 
solution  of  glyoxylic  acid  made  by  reducing  oxalic  acid  with  sodiora 
amalgam.  Mix  thoroughly  and  then  introduce  an  equal  volume  oi 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  a  pipette  reaching  to  ike 
bottom  of  the  test  tube  so  as  not  to  mix  the  acid  and  the  solution.  A 
reddish-violet  color  at  the  zone  between  the  two  liquids  shows  the 
presence  of  protein. 

Precipitation  Tests. — Several  reagents  possess  the  property  d 
precipitating  proteins  from  solution  as  unchanged  protein. 

Ftecipitated  Protein. — Ammonium  sulphate,  when  added  tosatan- 
tion,  precipitates  from  solution  all  proteins  and  derived  proteins  esaft 
peptones.  Sodium  chloride  similarly  precipitates  only  gloMins,  iJ 
the  solution  is  neutral,  but  all  ex-ept  peptones ,  if  acid  is  added. 

Metal  Albuminates. — ^Salts  of  certain  metals,  e,g,y  mttttBC 
chloride,  HgCU,  and  lead  acetate,  (CH3COO)2Pb.  precipiutc  aibumafe 
from  solution  in  the  form  of  insoluble  metal  albuminates.  Tte 
reactions  are  the  basis  for  the  use  of  white  of  egg  as  an  antidoU  for 
poisoning  with  mercuric  chloride. 

Precipitated  Meta-proteins.— Mineral  acids,  nitric,  hydrodJonc, 
sulphuric  and  strong  organic  acids,  like  acetic  acid,  precipitate albumio* 
as  insoluble  primary  derived  proteins,  meta-proteins. 
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Soluble  Acid  Albuminates. — These  meta-proteins  are  dissolved 
with  excess  of  acid  in  the  form  of  soluble  acid  albuminates. 

Heller's  Ring  Test — The  precipitation  of  albumin  with  nitric  acid 
is  the  basis  for  an  important  clinical  test  for  albumin,  especially  in 
irine.  5  c.c.  of  urine  are  placed  in  a  test  tube,  or  conical  test  glass,  and 
m  equal  volume  of  strong  nitric  acid  is  added  at  the  bottom  by  means  of 
I  pipette.  At  the  zone  between  the  two  liquids  a  cloud  of  precipUated 
Ubumin  will  appear  on  standing  even  if  a  small  trace  is  present. 

Precipitated  Protein  Salts* — Other  acids,  e.g,,  picric,  phospho- 
amgstic  and  tannic  acids,  precipitate  albumins  from  solution  in  the 
form  of  insoluble  protein  salts.  The  alkali  salts  of  these  acids  cause  no 
precipitation.  These  precipitation  tests  are  used  in  salting  out  methods 
for  the  separation  of  the  proteins,  but  the  limits  of  differentiation 
ire  not  sharp  and  much  care  is  needed  to  make  the  separations  valuable. 
More  specific  details  as  to  methods  of  manipulation  may  be  found  in 
laboratory  texts  on  physiological  chemistry. 
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Xn.  CYANOGEN,  CYANffiES,  CYANATES 

In  our  discussion  of  the  various  groups  of  compounds  we  have  re- 
peatedly referred  to  the  cyanogen  substitution  products  as  analogous 
to  the  halogen,  hydroxyl  and  amino  compounds,  e,g,  CHt — CI,  wM 
chloride;  CHj— OH,  methyl  (hydroxide)  alcohol;  CH,— NHf,  melJi}i 
amine;  CHj — CN,  methyl  cyanide.  The  group  ( — CN)  acts  in  al 
respects  as  a  monovalent  radical,  the  compounds  being  termed  cyawiitt 
or  cyano  compounds, 

A.  CYANOGEN  OR  DICYANOGEN 

The  cyanide  radical  is  one  of  the  examples  of  a  radical  existing  is 
such.  It  is  known  as  cyanogen  and  is  made  by  heating  mercuric  oi- 
nide  just  as  oxygen  is  made  by  heating  mercuric  oxide. 

2HgO        >        O2  or  0  =  0  +  2Hg 

Mercnric  oxide  Oiygen 

Hg(CN)j        »        (CN),  or  NsC— C^N  +  Hg 

Mercuric  cyanide  Cyanoffea 

It  may  also  be  formed  by  passing  nitrogen  over  an  electric  arc 
between  carbon  electrodes. 

C  +  N  ?'«^ir!^ir?_  (CN),  or  NsC-C^N 

Cyaaocen 

That  cyanogen  is  N=C — C^N  is  proven  both  by  its  analogy  tomo^ 
cular  oxygen,  in  the  above  formation  from  mercuric  cyanide,  and  bv 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  nitrile  of  oxalic  acid.  When  hydrolyzed  it  nuts 
with  four  molecules  of  water  and  yields  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia  wtai 
then,  of  course,  unite  and  form  ammonium  oxalate. 

HiOH      HOH 

N  =  C— C  =  N  +  4H,0     or      N=  C Cs  N        * 

cy"o««n  H2  O  O  H2 

HO        OH  COONft 


C  —  C  +  2NH3       *       COONft 


O        O 

Oxalic  acid 


J 
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The  reverse  of  this  reaction  also  occurs  and  ammonium  oxalate  yields 
cyanogen  by  the  loss  of  four  molecules  of  water,  ozamide  (p.  272)  being 
the  intermediate  product. 

COONH2H2       -2H2O      CONHj     -2H2O      CN 


COONHjHj  CONH2  CN 

Ammonittiii  oxalate  Oxamide  Cyanogen 

This  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  relation  between  ammonium  acetate, 
acetamide  and  acetic  nitrilror  methyl  cyanide  (p.  148).  As  cyanogen 
is  a  rfi-cyanide  or  a  di-nitnle  we  would  expect  an  intermediate  product 
formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of  only  one  nitrile  group.  Such  a  compound 
would  be  cyano  formic  acid  and  a  semi-nUrile  of  oxalic  acid. 


+       NH, 


CN 

CN 

+ 

zHtO 

> 

CN 

COOH 

Cyanocen 

Cyano  formic 
acid 

The  compound  is  not  known  free  but  in  the  form  of  its  esters. 

Cyanogen  is  a  stable  colorless  gas  with  a  sharp  odor.  It  is  easily 
condensed  to  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  —20.7°  and  solidifies,  when 
cooled  below  this  temperature,  to  crystals  which  melt  at  —34.4°. 
Gaseous  cyanogen  burns  with  a  blue  flame  and  is  decomposed  only  at 
high  temperatures  (above  800°).  It  is  soluble  in  water  but  the  water 
solution  is  unstable,  decomposing  into  oxalic  acid,  ammonia,  carbon 
dioxide,  hydrogen  cyanide  and  urea.  With  alkalies  cyanogen  yields 
cyanides  and  cyanates. 

(CN),     +     KOH        >        KCN     +      KOCN      +      H2O 

Cyaaofen  Potassium  Potassinm 

cyanide    •  cyanate 

This  is  analogous  to  the  reaction  of  chlorine  and  alkalies. 

CU     +      KOH        >        KCl     +      KOCl      +      H2O 

Chlorine  Potassium  Potassium 

chloride  '         hypochlorite 

B.  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  AND  ITS  SALTS 
Hydrocyanic  Acid  H — CN  Hydrogen  Cyanide 

Hydrocyanic  acid  or  hydrogen  cyanide  is  the  simple  binary  acid  of 
cyanogen,  corresponding  to  hydrochloric  acid,  the  binary  acid  of  chlorine. 
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The  group  (CN)  is  considered  as  a  unit  and  is  sometimes  denoted  b>' 
the  symbol  Cy,  but  this  is  not  desirable. 

(CN)2  H— (CN) 

Cyanofen  Hydrocyanic  add 

CU  H— Cl 

Chlorine  Hydrochloric  acid 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  most  easily  prepared  from  its  potassium  sail, 
K(CN),  which  is  obtained  principally  by  the  decompK>sitioa  of  ihe 
complex  double  cyanides  of  iron  as  we  shall  soon  consider.  The  add 
is  also  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  certain  glucosides,  e.g.,  amygdaliD, 
in  bitter  almonds.  It  is  prepared  synthetically  by  reactions  to  be 
discussed  presently  in  connection  with  the  constitution  of  it  and  its 
salts.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  characteristic  odor  and  bums  with 
a  violet  flame.  It  boils  at  26.1**  and  solidifies  to  crystals  which  mdl 
at  — 14°.  It  is  an  extretndy  strong  poison,  the  best  antidotes  being 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  dioxide.  It  is  readily  absorbed  by  metaitic 
nickel  which  is  thus  used  in  gas  masks  for  this  purpose.  It  is  stable  in 
dry  air  but  in  presence  of  water  is  readily  hydrolyzed  yielding  ammooii 
and  formic  acid  as  the  chief  products. 

H— CN    +    2H2O      >      H— COOH    +    NH, 

Hydrocyanic  Formic  acid 

acid 

Formic  Nitrile. — It  is  thus  known  also  as  formic  nitrQe. 

Metal  Cyanides 

The  two  simple  salts  of  hydrocyanic  acid  which  are  used  in  the 
synthesis  of  organic  cyanogen  compounds  are  potasshim  cyiskkf 
K — (CN),  and  silver  cyanide,  Ag — (CN).  These  are  both  prepared 
by  the  action  of  the  metallic  oxides  or  hydroxides  on  the  acid. 

H--(CN)      +      KOH  >        K— (CN)       +     HjO 

Hydrocyanic  acid  Potasaitun  cyanide 

H— (CN)    ■+      AgOH        >        Ag— (CN)      +     H,0 

Silver  cyanide 

The  silver  cyanide  is  also  formed  by  the  reaction  between  potassiom 
cyanide  and  silver  nitrate. 

K— (CN)      +      AgNOs        >        Ag— (CN)      +      KNO, 

Potaaaium  cyanide  SUtot  cyanide 
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Potassium  cyanide  is  a  white  deliquescent  solid  readily  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  boiling  the  water  solution  and  yields 
potassium  formate  and  ammonia.  Like  hydrocyanic  acid  it  is  an 
extremely  violetU  poison,  probably  due  to  its  hydrolysis  into  the  free  acid. 
It  also  yields  hydrocyanic  acid  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  prepared  commercially  by  the  decomposition  of  the  double  cy- 
anide of  iron  and  potassium,  potassium  ferro-cyanide,  K4Fe(CN)6. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  used  extensively  as  a  solvent  for  gold  in  the 
recovery  of  this  metal  from  low-yielding  ores. 

Silver  cyanide  is  a  white  solid  readily  formed  as  a  precipitate  when 
solutions  of  silver  are  treated  with  potassium  cyanide.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  excess  of  potassium  cyanide  forming  the  double  cyanide  of 
silver  and  potassium.    It  is  also  soluble  in  ammonium  hydroxide. 

K— (CN)  +  AgNOa     >    Ag— (CN)  +  KNO3 

SilTer  cyanide 


cyanide  (instd.) 

Ag— (CN)  +  K— CN    >    KAg(CN),  or  KCN.AgCN 

^▼er  cyanide  Potasainm  silTer 

cyanide  {soluble) 

Constitution. — ^The  problem  of  the  constitution  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  its  simple  salts  potassium  cyanide  and  silver  cyanide  is  a  very 
interesting  one  though  the  facts  bearing  upon  it  are  very  puzzling. 
In  considering  the  cyanogen  substitution  products  of  the  hydrocarbons 
we  showed  by  very  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  existed  in  two  dis- 
tinct isomeric  forms,  viz.,  alkyl  cyanides,  R — C=N  and  alkyl  iso- 
cyanides  R — N  =  C  or  R — N=C.  The  proofs  for  this  view  are  fur- 
nished by  the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  the  two  compounds  (p.  69). 
The  products  obtained  show  conclusively  that  in  the  cyanides  the 
alkyl  carbon  atom  is  linked  to  the  carbon  atom  of  the  cyanogen  radical, 
while  in  the  iso-cyanides,  the  alkyl  carbon  atom  is  linked  to  the  nitrogen 
atom  of  the  cyanogen. 

H)-OH 


CHa— C= (N  +  H)\  >    CHs— COQH  +  NH3 

Methyl  cyanide  tt\  /  ^  Acetic  acid 

Acetic  nhrile  "-J^ 


CH,— N=C   +    2H2O       ►       CH,— NH2    +    H— COOH 

Methyl  ito-cyanide  Methyl  amine  Formic  acid 

Now  while  isomerism  exists  in  the  altyl  cyanogen  compounds  there  is 
no  isomerism  in  the  case  of  either  hydrocyanic  acid,  potassium  cyanide 
or  silver  cyanide.  '  Each  of  these  compounds  is  known  in  only  one  form. 
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It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  only  problem  would  be  to  determioc 
whether  they  exist  in  the  form  of  alkyl  cyanides,  i.e.,  with  the  hydn^. 
potassium  or  silver  linked  to  the  carbon  atom  of  the  cyanogen  or 
whether  they  are  in  the  form  of  the  alkyl  isocyanides  with  the  nitrogen 
atom  of  the  cyanogen  group  linked  to  the  other  element .  This,  however, 
is  where  the  facts  become  perplexing. 

Synthesis  from  Cjranogen. — Two  methods  of  synthesis  of  hydro- 
cyanic  acid  support  the  view  that  this  compound  has  the  cyanide  sinu- 
tare  and  not  the  iso-cyanide.  Cyanogen  gas  because  it  yields  oxaik 
acid  on  hydrolysis  must  have  the  constitution  in  which  the  two  cyano- 
gen groups  are  linked  by  the  carbon  atoms  rather  than  nitrogen. 

C  =  N        2HjO  COOH 

I  +  >        I  +   2NH, 

C  =  N        2H2O  COOH 

Cyaaosen  Oxalic  acid 

Now  cyanogen  yields  hydrocyanic  acid  when  acted  upon  by  hydrogen 
under  the  influence  of  a  silent  electrical  discharge.  The  only  way  for 
hydrogen  to  split  the  cyanogen  molecule  and  form  hydrocyanic  add 
would  be  at  the  union  between  the  two  carbon  atoms.  The  hydrogen 
itself  thus  becoming  linked  to  carbon 

N  =  C C  =  N  +  H2        >        N=C— H    +    H— CsN 

CTanogen  Hydrocyanic  add 

From  Acetylene. — The  second  synthesis  of  hydrocyanic  acid  si^ 
porting  this  same  constitution.is  from  acetylene  by  reaction  with  nitro- 
gen under  the  influence  of  an  electrical  discharge.  The  nitrogen  would 
split  the  acetylene  molecule  at  the  triple  linkage  of  the  two  carbons 
leaving  each  hydrogen  linked  to  carbon  in  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 

H-  C  =  C— H  +  N2       >        H— CsN  +  NsC-H 

Acetylene  Hydrocyanic  add 

From  Ammonia. — A  third  method  for  the  synthesis  of  hydroo'anic 
acid  supports  the  constitution  of  an  iso-cyanide  with  the  linkage  A 
hydrogen  to  nitrogen.  The  Hofmann  iso-niirile  reaction  (p.  7^- 
consists  in  the  formation  of  iso-cyanides  (iso-nitrfles)  by  the  reaclioa 
between  chloroform  and  primary  amines  in  the  presence  of  an  alkah. 

-3HCI 

R— N(H2)  +  CCHCU)    (+KOH)        '       R— N^C 

Primary  amine  lao-^anMe 
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Now  if  instead  of  a  primary  amine  we  use  ammonia  the  product  is 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

-3HCI 
H— N(H,)  +  C(HCl3)  (+KOH)    '   H— NsC     or     H— C^N 

AmmottU  Hydrocyanic  acid 

Alkyl  Cyanides  from  Potassium  Cyanide. — That  potassium  cyanide 
has  the  constitution  corresponding  to  an  alkyl  cyanide  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  alkyl  halides  with  potassium  cyanide  yield  alkyl  cyanides 
and  not  isocyanides. 

R— I    +     K— CsN        >        R— CsN    +     KI 

Alkyl  halide  Alkyl  cyanide 

Alkyl  Iso-cyanides  from  Silver  Cyanide. — On  the  other  hand  silver 
cyanide  would  seem  to  have  the  constitution  of  an  iso-cyanide  because  it 
yields  alkyl  iso-cyanides  with  alkyl  halides. 

.     R— I    +    Ag— N  =  C        >        R— N  =  C    +    Agl 

Alkyl  hnUde  Alkyl  iao-cyanide 

While  these  reactions  support  one  constitution  for  potassium  cyanide 
and  the  other  for  silver  cyanide  yet  the  two  compounds  are  each  pre- 
pared from  hydrocyanic  acid  by  the  action  of  the  respective  metallic 
hydroxides. 

H— C  =  N    +     KOH        >        K— C  =  N     +    H2O 

Hydrocyanic  acid  Potassium  cyanide 

(as  a  cyanide) 

H— N^C    +    AgOH        — >        Ag— N=C     +    HiO 

HydrocTsnic  acid  Silyer  cyanide 

{as  ett  tso-cyanide) 

Also,  which  is  still  more  perplexing,  the  potassium  cyanide,  which 
seems  to  have  the  constitution  of  a  cyanide  when  it  reacts  with  silver 
nitrate  yields  silver  cyanide  which,  as  above,  seems  to  have  the  con- 
stitution of  an  isocyanide. 

K— CsN     +     AgNO,        >        Ag— N  =  C      +      KNOs 

Potasstum  cyanide  Silver  cyanide 

{cyanide  structure)  {iso-cyanide  structure) 

Tautomerism. — While  therefore  these  three  cyanogen  compounds 
do  not  exist  in  isomeric  forms  as  do  the  alkyl  cyanogen  compounds  yet 
we  cannot  assign  one  definite  formula  to  each  compound  because  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  sometimes  one  formula  and  sometimes  the 
other  is  the  true  representation  of  the  constitution .  The  two  forms  probably 
exist  together  in  equilibrium  the  conditions  of  which  are  different  for 
each  of  the  compounds  so  that  though  they  are  very  similar  in  character 
their  apparent  constitution  is  different.    Thus  we  have  another  inter- 
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esting  case  of  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  laulotnerism  as  was  found 
especially  in  the  case  of  aceto-acetic  ester  (p.  256).  In  writing  the 
formulas  therefore  it  is  best  not  to  indicate  a  definite  constitution  but 
simply  the  linkage  of  the  cyanogen  group  as  a  whole  with  the  other 
elements. 

H— (CN)  K— (CN)  Ag— (CN) 

Hydrocyanic  acid  Potmisinm  cyanide  Silver  cyanide 

Complex  Iron-cyanide  Compounds 

Aside  from  potassium  cyanide  in  its  use  for  the  extraction  of  gold 
the  most  important  cyanides  commercially  are  the  double  cyanides  U 
iron  and  potassium. 

Ferrous  and  Ferric  Cyanides. — Iron  bemg  both  bivalent  and  trm- 
lent  forms  two  salts  with  hydrocyanic  acid 

Fe"(CN),  Fe'"(CN), 

Ferroua  cyanide  Ferric  cyanide 

These  two  simple  salts  are  not  known;  but  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  with 
potassium  cyanide,  with  themselves  or  with  each  other,  they  form  wdl 
known  double  cyanides.  These  double  cyanides,  however,  are  reaDy 
simple  compounds  which  dissociate,  in  solution,  into  two  ions,  viz., 
the  cation,  of  hydrogen  or  the  metal,  and  a  complex  anion,  consistipg 
of  iron  and  the  cyanogen  group. 

Hydro-feirocyanic  and  Hydro*f erricy anic  Acids. — The  acids  diidi 
are  the  mother  substances  of  these  complex  cyanides  may  be  obtained 

■  _ 

from  the  potassium  salts  by  treating  with  strong  acids.    They  vt- 

4(+)  .  3(+) 

H4   (Fe"(CN),)~  H,   (Fe"'(CN),) 

Hydro-ferro-cyanic  acid  Hydro-feni-cyanic  add 

Potassium  Salts. — These  two  acids  form  salts  with  potassiums 
follows : 

4(+)  ^  3(+) 

K4    (Fe"(CN)e)  K,    (Fe'"(CN)e) 

Potaasium  ferro-cyanide  Potaaaium  ferri-cyanide 

Iron  Salts. — They  also  form  salts  with  iron  both  as  ous  salts  and  t< 

ic  salts. 

2(4-+)  s  3(+-l-)  *(■) 

Fes''    (Fe"(CN)6)"  Fe."    (Fe"'(CN)s), 

Ferrous  ferro-cyanide  Ferroos  ferri-cyanide 

4(  +  +  +)  3(S)  +  +  + 

Fe/"     (Fe"(CN),).  Fe'"   (Fe"'(CN),) 

Ferric  ferro-cyanide  Ferric  ferri-«]^uiide 
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In  all  of  these  ferro-  and  f erri-cyanides  we  have  the  complex  anions 
(Fe"(CN)s),s  ferro-cyanide,  and  (Fe'"(CN)e),=  fem-cyanide.  The 
ferro-cyanide  ion  possesses  foiir  negative  charges  and  the  iron  is  in  the 
aus  condition;  while  thefeiri-cyanide  ion  possesses  three  negative  charges 
and  the  iron  is  in  the  ic  condition.  In  order  to  indicate  their  double 
salt  composition  these  formulas  are  sometimes  written  as  follows, 
illustrating  with  the  potassium  salts. 

4(+) 

K4    (Fe''(CN).)"  or        4KCN.Fe(CN)2 

Potaisium  ferro- 
cyanide 

3(+) 

K,    (Fe"'(CN),)  or  3KCN.Fe"'(CN)» 

Potassium  f  erri-cyanide 

While  these  formulas  express  the  double  salt  composition  they  do  not 
indicate  how  the  compounds  dissociate  in  solution  and  how  solutions 
of  them  react. 

The  iron  salts  of  ferro  and  ferricyanic  acid  are  the  compounds  to 
which  the  names  cyanogen  and  cyanide  are  due.  Two  of  these  salts 
are  of  deep  blue  color  and  the  Greek  word  from  which  cyanogen  and 
C3ranide  are  derived  is  cyanos  which  means  blue.  The  ferric  ferro-cya- 
nide, Fe4'''(Fe"(CN6)«,  is  known  as  Prussianit>lue  and  the  ferrous  fern- 
cyanide,  Fe3"(Fe'"(CN)«)2,  is  Tumbull's  blue.  These  compounds  are 
formed  when  feixic  salts  in  solution  are  treated  with  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  and  when  ferrous  salts  in  solution  are  treated  with  potassium 
ferricyanide.  They  are  common  qualitative  tests  for  the  two  forms  of 
iron  salts.  The  compounds  are  also  used  as  laundry  blueing  and  are 
formed  in  the  blue  print  process  of  photography. 

Potassium  Ferro-cyanide. — ^Potassium  ferro-cyanide  is  commer- 
cially prepared  by  heating  nitrogenous  organic  material,  i.e.,  protein 
(blood,  hair,  horn,  leather,  etc.)  with  potassium  carbonate  and  iron 
filings.  The  mixture  is  heated  red  hot,  after  cooling  is  extracted 
with  water  and  the  potassium  ferro-cyanide  crystallized  out. 

Protein  +  K2CO,  +  Fe         ►         K4Fe(CN)6 

Potassiom  ferro-cyanide 

Potassium  ferro-cyanide  so  prepared  is  the  starting  point  for  the 
preparation  of  the  other  cyanogen  compounds.  When  distilled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  cyanide  is  evolved. 

2K4Fe(CN).  +  3H,S04 >        6HCN  +  K2Fe2(CN)6  +  3K2SO4 

Potaasiiim  Hydrogen 

ferro-cyanide  cyanide 
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When  heated  alone  it  decomposes  yielding  potassium  cyanide,  iroi 
carbide  and  nitrogen. 

K4Fe(CN)6        ►        4KCN  +  FeCj  +  N. 

PotMsium  ferro-  PoUMium 

cyanide  cyanide 

When  similarly  healed  wilh  potassium  carbonate  a  larger  yield  of  potas- 
sium cyanide  is  obtained. 

K4Fe(CN)6  +  K2CO,      >       5KCN  +   KOCN  +  COi  +  Fc 

PoUssinm  Potmssinm         Potmssittni 

ferro-cynnide  cyanide  cyanate 

Healed  wilh  melallic. sodium  all  of  the  cyanogen  is  obtained  as  cyanide. 
K4Fe(CN)5  +  2Na       >       4KCN  +  2NaCN  +  Fe 

Potatsiani  Poitassimn  Sodivm 

ferro -cyanide  cyanide  cyanide 

On  oxidation  of  the  ferro-cyanide  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate, 
potassium  bichromate,  bromine  or  chlorine,  the  ferri-cyanide  is  ob- 
tained. 

2K4Fe(CN)6    +    O         >        2K,Fe(CN)6    +    K,0 

K4Fe(CN)6    +    CI        K3Fe(CN)6    +    KCl 

Potaasiom  ferro-  Potasainm  ferri- 

cyanide  cyanide 

C.  CYANIC  ACID,  ISO-CYANIC  ACID,  THIO-CYANIC  ACID 

AND  THEIR  SALTS 

Cyanic  and  Iso-cyanic  Acids  and  Salts 

Iso-cyanic  Add. — If  hydrocyanic  acid  is  analogous  to  hydrochiork 
acid  we  should  expect  an  oxygen  acid  to  be  obtained  from  it  analofsoas 
to  hypochlorous  acid. 

HCl  HOCl 

Hydrochloric  acid  Hypochlorona  acid 

HCN  HOCN 

Hydrocyanic  acid  Cyanic  acid 

An  acid  of  this  composition  is  known  but  it  has  been  shown  to  ha« 
another  constitution,  viz.,  H — N  =  C  =  0,  and  is  iso-cyanic  acidthougfa 
it  is  often  called  cyanic  acid.  It  is  an  odorous,  unstable  liquid,  ^f 
have  already  discussed  (p.  73)  the  alkyl  derivatives  of  these  two af^^ 

R    O    C  =  N  R— N  =  C=-0 

Alkyl  cyanales  Alkyl  ieo-cyaaat«a 
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Thus  while  isomeric  derivatives  are  known  corresponding  to  two 
fiomeric  acids  only  one  acid  is  known  and  this  one  has  the  structure  of 
the  iso-Gyanic  acid.  When  we  study  the  salts  obtained  from  this  iso- 
:yanic  acid  we  find,  unlike  the  alkyl  derivatives,  that  they  are  known 
n  only  one  form  but  strangely  enough  in  the  form  of  the  cyanic  acid, 
?.f.,  K — O — CsN,  potassium  cyauate. 

Potassiuin  Cyauate. — When  iso-cyanic  acid  is  neutralized  with 
wtassium  hydroxide,  potassium  cyanate  is  obtained.  Potassium 
Tanate  is  also  obtained  when  potassium  cyanide  is  oxidized  by 
neans  of  lead  oxide  or  potassium  bichromate. 

H— N  =  C  =  0    +     KOH        ►        K— O-CsN 

Iso-cyaaic  acid  Potauiom  cyuiate 

KCN       +       O  ►  KOCN 

PotAssiam  cyanide  Potaasium  cyanate 

rhe  preparation  of  this  compound  by  this  reaction  is  an  exceedingly 
striking  one.  It  is  usually  accomplished  by  heating  anhydrous  potas- 
tem  ferro-cyanide  with  dry  potassiuni  bichromate  in  an  iron  dish, 
rhe  ferro-cyanide  is  first  decomposed  by  the  heat  as  previously 
lescribed  (p.  416)  yielding  five  molecules  of  potassium  cyanide  and  one 
nolecule  of  potassium  cyanate.  The  potassium  cyanide  is  then  oxi- 
lized  by  the  bichromate  to  potassium  cyanate.  A  little  of  the  mixed 
erro-cyanide  and  bichromate  is  placed  in  the  center  of  a  hot  iron  dish, 
rhe  mass  soon  glows  and  becomes  red  hot  at  the  same  time  turning 
Jack  due  to  the  setting  free  of  the  iron.  A  tinge  of  green  is  also  often 
►bserved  indicating  reduction  of  the  bichromate.  The  outside  heat 
nay  now  be  removed  and  as  fresh  mixture  is  added,  in  small  quantities 
kt  a  time,  the  reaction  continues  until  a  black  mound  is  formed  which 
}  red  hot  all  through.  This  is  then  cooled,  extracted  with  hot  alcohol 
.nd  filtered  into  a  cold  dish  when  the  potassium  cyanate  separates  out 
a  fine  crystals.  Potassium  cyanate  bears  the  same  relation  to  potas- 
ium  cyanide  that  potassium  hypochlorite  bears  to  potassium  chloride. 
Tiey  are  respectively  formed  when  chlorine  gas  or  cyanogen  gas  is 
»assed  into  potassium  hydroxide. 

CI2     +      KOH        ►        KCl     +      KOCl 

Chlorine  Potassium  Potassium 

chloride  hypochlorite 

(CN),      +      KOH        »        KCN     +      KOCN 

Cyanogen  Potassium  Potassium 


cyanide  cyanate 


27 
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Ammonium  Cyamite. — The  corresponding  ammonium  salt^  yii., 
ammonium  cyanate,  NH4OCN,  may  be  easily  prepared  from  the  potas- 
sium cyanate  by  treating  a  solution  of  the  latter  with  the  caknbtcd 
amount  of  ammonium  sulphate.  This  compound  is  of  especial  interest 
because  on  evaporation  of  the  water  solution  to  dryness  a  rea^TaDg^ 
ment  takes  place  and  urea  is  formed  (p.  429).  Ammom'um  cyanate 
is  also  formed  when  iso-cyanic  acid  is  neutralized  with  ammonia. 

H— N=C  =  0    +    NH4OH    — -►    NH4— O— C=N 

Ito-cjuik  acid  Ammoaivm  qraaiite 

Such  a  rearrangement  when  iso-cyanic  acid  is  neutralized  and  converted 
into  salts  of  cyanic  acid  is  an  interesting  phenomenon. 

Cyanuric  Acid. — ^That  iso-cyanic  acid  has  the  constitution  gi^'cn  to 
it  is  established  by  the  constitution  of  the  alkyl  derivatives  which 
are  not  true  esters  (p.  73)  and  also  by  its  relation  to  cyanuric  acii 
This  latter  acid  is  a  polymer  of  iso-cyanic  acid,  viz.,  (HNCO)j.  It  » 
obtained  by  heating  urea  and  the  reactions  will  be  considered  preseotJr 
when  we  study  this  compound.  This  source  of  the  acid  is  the  basis  d 
the  name  cyan-uric  acid.  It  is  a  solid  crystallizing  from  water  solution 
in  prisms  which  contain  two  molecules  of  water  of  ciystallia- 
tion.  Like  iso-cyanic  acid  cyanuric  acid  yields  alkyl  derivativxs  d 
two  isomeric  forms,  corresponding  to  polymers  of  cyanic  and  iso-cyi- 
nic  acid  derivatives.  The  ethyl  derivatives  have  the  following 
constitutions: 

OC1H5  O 


c  c 

N      N  HsCy—N      N— CjH 


% 


H5C2O— C     C— OC2H5  o  =  c      c=o 

N  N 

Ethyl  cyanurtte 


Rthyl 


In  all  of  these  cyanogen  compounds  we  have  this  striking  phnwo- 
enon  of  the  probable  existence  of  iatUomeric  farms  in  equSUnitm.  »'* 
some  cases,  as  in  the  acids  and  the  metal  salts,  the  conditions  of  eqw- 
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librium  are  such  that  only  one  form  is  known  which,  however,  yields 
derivatives  of  the  oiherform.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  alkyl  derivatives, 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  such  that  both  forms  are  known. 

Fulmmic  Acid. — Detonating  caps  used  for  exploding  the  charges  of 
gun  cartridges,  shells  and  dynamite  cartridges  are  made  of  mercury 
falminate,  a  salt  of  fulminic  acid.  This  acid  has  the  same  composition 
as  cyanic  acid  and  iso-cyanic  acid.  The  constitution  is,  however, 
different  from  either  and  is  that  of  a  normal  iso-cyanic  acid  in  which  the 
hydrogen  is  linked,  as  hydroxyl,  to  the  nitrogen  and  not  directly  as  in 
iso-C)ranic  acid. 

H— O— CsN    H— N=C  =  0    H— O— N=CorH— O— NsC 

Cyuiic  add  Iso-cyaalc  add  Fnlminic  add 

This  constitution  is  established  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  acid  by 
means  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  In  this  reaction  which  takes 
place  in  two  steps  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  first  added  directly  to  the 
compound  forming  an  intermediate  product  and  this  then  hydrolyzes, 
yielding  hydrozyl  amine  and  formic  acid 

H(>-N=C     +    HCl >H0— N=C— CI 

Fulminic  add  I 


=  C— (Cl+H)— OH 


H 

Ozime  of  formyl  dilorida 


0  H 


HO— N= 
+     H, 

Oxime  +  3  Water 

HO-NH,    +        0=C— OH        +    HCl 

H 

Hydrozyl  amine  Formic  acid 

Bivalent  Carbon. — ^This  reaction  supports  the  constitution  as  given 
and  the  view  that  in  this  compound  we  have  a  bivalent  carbon  atom. 

Mercuric  Fulminate. — ^The  mercury  and  silver  salts  of  fulminic  acid 
sure  both  detonating  explosives  the  former  being  the  one  used  in  detonat- 
ing caps. 

Hg(0NC)2  AgONC 

Mercuric  fulminate  SilTor  fulminate 

Mercuric  fulminate  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  mercury 
uid  the  subsequent  action  of  ethyl  alcohol.  The  fulminate  settles  out 
IS  a  white  powder  which  is  very  explosive  when  dry  but  may  be  safely 
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handled  in  the  moist  condition.  The  fulminate  detonating  caps  may 
be  exploded  by  percussion  as  in  the  case  of  gun  cartridges  or  by  means 
of  heat  produced  by  a  burning  fuse  or  by  an  electric  spark  as  in  the  case 
of  shells  and  dynamite  cartridges. 

Thio-cyanic  Acid  and  Salts 

Corresponding  to  the  cyanic  and  iso-cyanic  acids  and  their  salts 
and  esters,  we  have  the  analogous  sulphur  or  thio  compounds  formed  by 
the  replacement  of  oxygen  by  sulphur.  The  relationship  of^  these 
sulphur  compounds  to  the  oxygen  compounds  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  existing  between  sulphuric  acid  and  fliio-sulphuric  acid. 

HO— SO2— OH  HO— SOs— SH 

Solphniic  acid  Tbio-ciilpharic  acid 

HO— CsN  HS— CsN 

Cyanic  acid  Thio-cyaaic  acid 

While  free  cyanic  acid  is  not  known  the  thio-cyanic  acid  is  a  more  or 
less  stable  liquid.  The  salts  of  thio-cyanic  acid  are  also  known,'two<^' 
them  being  quite  common  reagents,  viz., 

KSCN  NH4SCN 

Potasaium  Ammonivm 

thio-cyanate  thio-cyanate 

With  ferric  salts  in  solution  either  of  these  reagents  forms  the  cheny 
red  ferric  thio-cyanate  and  is  the  basis  of  qualitative  tests  for  iron  aad 
the  use  of  the  thio-cyanate  as  an  indicator  in  volumetric  titratioBS^ 
Potassium  thio-cyanate  may  be  prepared  by  heating  potassium  cyanide 
with  sulphur  or  ammonium  sulphide.  Ammonium  tfaio-cyanale  may 
be  prepared  by  heating  together  carbon  disulphide  and  ammonia  ffl 
the  presence  of  alcohol. 

KCN     +     S        >        KSCN 

Potassium  Potassium  tUo- 

cyanide  cyanate 

CS2     +      2NH,        »        NH«S— C=N     +     HtS 

Ammonium 
thio-cyanate 

This  compound  undergoes  rearrangement  the  same  as  ammonioiD 
cyanate  and  thio-urea  is  obtained.  With  a  soluble  mercuric  salt  as- 
monium  thiocyanate  precipitates  mercuric  tfaio-^anate  nrfiich  on  heal- 
ing swells  up  into  phantastic  shapes  which  are  known  as  Phm** 
serpents.  The  alkyl  thio-cyanates  are  known  and  have  been  disciSff 
(p.  74).    AUyl-thio-cyanate  is  a  constituent  of  oQ  of  garlic.  "^ 
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compounds  are  true  sulphur  esters  agreeing  with  the  constitution  of 
thio-cyanic  acid  as  HSCN. 

Iso-thio-cyanates. — Isomeric  with  the  thio-cyanic  acid  would  be 
iso-ttiio-cyaiiic  acid  which  if  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  iso-cyanic 
acid  should  have  the  constitution  H — N  =  C=S.  Neither  this  com- 
pound nor  metal  salts  of  it  are  known  but  alkyl  derivatives  are  known  as 
constituents  of  oil  of  mustard  (p.  165). 

H2C  =  CH— CHr- N  =  C  =  S 

Allyl  iso-thio-cytnate 
Oil  of  Mustard 

These  iso  compounds  are  obtained  from  the  thio-cyanates  by  heat  and 
their  constitution  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  alkyl  iso-cyanates.  They 
are  not  true  sulphur  esters  fcut  the  alkyl  radical  is  linked  to  nitrogen 
as  is  proven  by  their  hydrolysis  to  primary  amines. 

Cyanogen  Chloride  and  Cyan-amide 

Cyanogen  Chloride. — This  compound  is  the  simple  chlorine  com- 
pound of  cyanogen  and  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

HCN     +      CI2        >        CI— CN     +     HCl 

Hydrocyanic  Cvanogen 

add  chloriae 

It  is  a  soluble  colorless  gas  with  a  strong  odor  and  is  used  in  synthe- 
sizing cyanogen  compounds. 

CI— CN     +      2KOH        >        KOCN     +     KCl     +     H2O 

Cyaaoaaii  Potaaaium 

chloride  cyanate 

Cl— CN     +     CHsONa       — ^        C,H»OCN     +     NaCl 

Cyaaogan  Sodium  Ethyl  cyanate 

i  chloride  ethylate 

Cyanamide. — An  important  compound  formed  from  cyanogen  chlo- 
ride is  known  as  cyan-amide  and  as  its  name  indicates  is  composed  of 
the  cyanogen  radical  linked  to  the  amine  radical.  It  may  be  formed 
by  the  action  of  ammonia,  in  ethereal  solution,  on  cyanogen  chloride. 

Cl— CN     +      2NH8       >        NH2— CN     +     NH4CI 

Cyanogen  Cyan-amide 

chloride 

It  is  a  white  crystalline  substance  slightly  soluble  in  water.  This  com- 
pound is  of  especial  interest  because  it  acts  both  as  a  weak  base  and  as  a 
weak  acid.  The  metallic  salts  are  the  more  stable  and  the  most  im- 
portant one  is  the  calcium  salt. 
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Calcium  Cyanamide. — Calcium  cyan -amide  may  be  formed  from 
the  cyanamide  itself  by  the  action  of  lime. 

HjN— CN     +     Ca(0H)2        >        Ca=N— C=N      +     lEfi 

Cyan-tmide  Calciam  cyan-Amide 

This  synthesis,  however,  is  not  the  most  important  nor  the  most 
interesting. 

Fixation  of  Atmospheric  Nitrogen. — The  great  value  of  this  c>'ano' 
gen  compound  lies  in  the  two  facts;  (i)  that  it  may  be  obtained  as  the 
result  of  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  (2)  that  it  is  a  valuable 
nitrogen  fertilizer. 

In  1 895-1 898  Caro  and  Frank  and  others  endeavored  to  S3mthesizt 
cyanide  compounds  by  the  action  of  atmespheric  nitrogen  on  barium 
carbide  at  about  yco^C.  They  obtained  only  small  yields  of  the  ampk 
barium  cyanide,  but  much  larger  of  barium  cyan-amide.  In  utHizing 
calcium  carbide,  instead  of  barium  carbide,  a  yield  of  about  9operccDL 
of  the  cyan-amide  was  obtained  at  iooo°C.  The  preparation  of  the 
calcium  carbide  and  the  fixation  of  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  was  car- 
ried out  in  the  same  operation  by  heating  together  quick  lime,  CaO, 
carbon  and  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  an  electric  furnace. 

CaO     +      C2     +     N2        >        Ca=N— CsN     +    CO 

Calcium  cyan-amide 

The  atmospheric  nitrogen  must  be  free  of  oxygen,  which  is  usually 
accomplished  by  passing  the  air  over  heated  copper,  or  by  utiliang 
nitrogen  obtained  from  liquid  air.  The  calcium  cyanamide  obtained 
contains  about  20  per  cent,  nitrogen. 

A  Source  of  Cyanides  and  Ammonia. — It  may  be  used  for  making 
potassium  or  sodium  cyanides  by  fusing  with  potassium  hydroxide  or 
sodium  hydroxide.  It  may  also  yield  ammonia  by  the  action  of  steam 
and  carbon  dioxide,  the  reaction  being  the  same  as  in  the  hydrolysB 
below. 

Fertilizer. — The  chief  interest  in  the  compound  is,  however,  in  its 
use  as  a  nitrogen  fertilizer,  for  which  purpose  about  50,000  tons  iff 
made  annually,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  United  States.  The  dwdb- 
facture  in  this  country  began  about  1909.  As  a  fertilizer  il  may  b* 
used  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  indirect  use  is  as  a  source  i 
ammonia,  by  the  method  just  referred  to.  The  ammonia  so  obtaiaw 
is  then  converted  into  salts  which  are  the  actual  constituents  of  the 
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fertilizers.  A  special  product  so  made  is  known  as  ammo-phos  and  con- 
tains both  ammonia-nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  direct  use  is 
as  a  constituent  of  mixed  fertilizers,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  one  of 
several  nitrogen  compounds  present.  It  is  claimed  that,  in  general, 
the  crude  calcium  cyanamide  yields  its  nitrogen  to  crops  equally  with 
ammonium  sulphate  and  equal  to  90  per  cent  of  that  in  sodium  ni- 
trate. The  hydrolysis  of  the  compound  may  be  represented  by  the 
following  reaction. 

Ca=N— C=N     +     3H2O        ►        2NH3     +     CaO    +    CO2 

Cakinm  cyan-amide 

The  decomposition  in  the  soil  is  however  influenced  by  varying  con- 
ditions and  by  the  presence  of  lime  and  other  fertilizer  salts  so  that 
its  exact  value  is  yet  in  question.  Among  the  products  obtained  by 
its  decomposition  in  the  soil  are;  ammonia  NHs,  calcimn  carbonate, 
CaCOs,  cyan-amide,  H2N — CN,  di-cyan  di-amide,  (H2NCN)2  or 
H2N— (HN)C— NH(CN),  cyano  guanidine  and  urea  0C(NH2)2). 
Further  discusion  of  its  use  as  a  fertilizer  is  not  desirable  here. 

Sodium  Cyanide  from  Atmospheric  Nitrogen.  — One  other  method 
for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  cyanide  compounds 
should  be  mentioned  before  we  leave  the  subject  of  cyanogen  com- 
pounds. This  is  the  recent  American  process  of  Bucher  in  1917.  It 
consists  in  fixing  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  sodium 
cyanide,  NaCN.  Such  a  fixation  of  nitrogen  as  a  metal  cyanide  had 
been  accomplished  by  Thompson  as  early  as  1839  by  heating  together 
potassium  carbonate,  K2CO3,  carbon,  C,  and  atmospheric  nitrogen  gas 
in  the  presence  of  iron.  The  process  as  originally  carried  out  proved 
not  to  be  successful  and  up  to  191 7  no  successful  process  for  converting 
atmospheric  nitrogen  into  metal  cyanides  was  in  operation.  Bucher 
recognized  the  important  role  of  metallic  iron  as  a  catalytic  agent  and 
developed  Thompson's  method,  fixing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  according 
to  the  following  reaction  including  the  energy  factor. 

NaaCO,  +  4C  +  N2        ►        2NaCN  +  3CO  -  138,500  cal. 

Sodium 
cyanide 

The  energy  required,  represented  by  138,500  cal.,  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  energy  obtained  in  burning  the  carbon  monoxide  produced, 
which  amounts  to  +200,000  cal.,  so  that  the  total  energy  reaction  is  an 
exothermic  one.     The  result  was  obtained  by  using  either  air,  pure 
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nitrogen  gas  or  producer  gas.  At  the  present  time  the  process  is  bring 
perfected  industrially  and  bids  fair  to  be  another  successful  method  of 
fixing  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  Further  details  may  be  found 
in  the  original  articles  in  Jour.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  9,  233  (1917).  The 
process  is  valuable  not  only  in  producing  sodium  cyanide,  which  has  a 
certain  value  of  its  own,  but  from  the  fact  that  from  the  cyanide  other 
products  are  able  to  be  obtained.  Some  of  the  possible  products  are 
the  following,  all  of  which  have  important  uses  in  the  industries  or  as 
fertilizers.  Sodium  ferrocyanide,  Na4Fe(CN)6,  sodium  hydiozide, 
NaOH,  ammonia  NH3  from  which  nitric  acid,  HNO3,  may  be  obtained 
by  oxidation,  sodium  formate,  H — COONa,  sodium,  Na,  cyanogeor 
(CN)2,  oxamide,  HjN— OC— CO— NH2,  oxaUc  acid,  HOOC— COOft 
sodium  cyanate,  NaOCN,  ammonium  cyanate,  NH4OCN,  and  urn, 
0C(NH2)j.  The  reactions  involved  in  these  transformations  have  aB 
been  considered  previously  in  this  chapter  or  will  be  discussed  in  the 
following  chapter  in  connection  with  urea. 


Xm.  CARBONIC  ACm,  UREA,  URIC  ACm,  PURINE  BASES,  ETC. 
A.  CARBONIC  ACID  AND  DERIVATIVES 

CARBONIC  ACm 

It  may  appear  strange  at  the  outset  that  the  two  compounds 
carbonic  acid  and  urea  should  be  considered  together.  Carbonic  acid 
we  have  always  looked  upon  as  inorganic,  while  urea,  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  living  animals,  seems  purely  organic.  The  fact  that  these  two 
compounds  are  very  definitely  related  emphasizes  the  statement  made 
at  the  beginning  that  the  characterization  of  a  compound  as  inorganic 
or  organic  rests  upon  facts  of  constitution  and  relationship  and  not 
upon  those  of  natural  occurrence.  It  also  shows  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  these  two  large  classes  of  compounds  is  an  indefi- 
nite thing  for  the  same  compound  may  rationally  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  both. 

Carbonates. — Our  acquaintance  with  carbonic  acid  as  an  inorganic 
compound  has  been  through  the  salts  which  it  forms  with  the  metals 
and  which  in  general  are  found  abundantly  in  the  earth's  crust,  e.g., 
sodium  carbonate,  Na2C03;  calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs,  silver 
carbonate,  Ag2C08,  etc. 

Carbonic  Acid. — ^These  salts  are  derived  from  the  acid  which  we 
term  carbonic  acid  and  to  which  the  formula  H2CO8  has  been  assigned. 
It  has  never  been  isolated  but  is  considered  to  be  the  product  of  the 
reaction  between  the  oxide  of  carbon,  carbon  dioxide,  CO2,  and  water 
just  as  sulphuric,  nitric  and  phosphoric  acids  are  the  products  of  the 
reaction  between  water  and  the  oxides  of  sulphur,  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus. 

Carbon  Dioxide. — The  fact  that  carbon  dioxide  contains  the  element 
carbon  and  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  oxidation  of  the  constituents  of 
living  animals  or  plants  and  also  of  the  oxidation  of  hydrocarbons 
such  as  methane  (p.  5)  may  be  considered  as  the  basis  for  the  possible 
classification  of  it  as  an  organic  compound.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
sole  reason  nor  even  the  more  important  reason  for  the  classification 
of  carbonic  acid  as  an  organic  compound. 

Constitution. — When  we  attempt  to  establish  the  constitution  of 
carbonic  acid  we  shall  find  additional  facts  which  show  that  in  its 
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relationship  it  belongs  with  the  organic  compounds  though  it  is  not  so 
directly  a  derivative  of  the  hydrocarbons  as  some  other  organic  com- 
pounds such  as  alcohols,  acids,  etc. 

Carbonyl  Chloride. — The  simplest  proof  of  the  constitution  of  the 
hypothetical  substance  carbonic  acid,  HjCOj,  is  through  the  synthesis 
of  its  salts  and  esters  from  carbcmyl  chloride  or  phosgene,  COCIs. 
This  latter  compound  is  the  product  of  the  reaction  of  the  lower  oxide 
of  carbon,  viz.,  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  with  chlorine  in  the  sunli^t  or 
in  the  presence  of  a  carbon  catalyser. 

CO     +     Cls        >        COCl, 

Carbon  Carbonyl  chloride 

monoxide  Phoegeae 

Whether  we  consider,  in  this  reaction,  that  the  bivaletU  carbon  of 
carbon  monoxide  is  changed  by  the  addition  of  two  chlorine  atoms  to 
tetravaletU  carbon  of  carbonyl  chloride,  or  that  carbon  monoxide  is  an 
unsaturated  compound  of  tetravalent  carbon  which  by  addition  of  tn) 
chlorine  atoms  forms  the  saturated  compound  carbonyl  chloride,  or  that 
in  carbon  monoxide  oxygen  is  tetravalent  and  becomes  bivalent  in  carbonyl 
chloride,  whichever  view  is  held,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  in 
carbonyl  chloride  the  carbon  is  tetravalent  and  the  constituticm  is 


o=c<' 


CI 

This  constitution  of  rarbonyl  chloride  is  upheld  by  other  syntheses  as 
follows :  When  carbon  tetrachlwide  and  carbon  dioxide  are  passed 
over  pumice  stone  heated  to  400"  carbonyl  chloride  is  obtained. 

CCI4     +      COj        >        2COCI, 

Carbon  CarbcMoyl 

tetra-  chloride 

chloride 

Also  when  carbon  tetrachloride  is  heated  with  sulphur  trioxidcorwiifc 
phosphorus  pentoxide  to  200®  it  yields  carbonyl  chloride  by  the  rt- 
placement  of  two  chlorine  atoms  by  oxygen  in  one  molecule  of  ihf 
tetrachloride  and  all  of  the  chlorine  atoms  by  oxygen  in  the  other 
molecule,  yielding  carbon  dioxide  also. 

2CCI4     +      P2O6        >        COClj      +      2POCI,     +    COs 

Carbon  Carbonirl 

tatra-chloride  chloride 
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If  different  proportions  are  used  no  carbonyl  chloride  is  obtained  but  all 
of  the  chlorine  of  carbon  tetrachloride  is  replaced  by  oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide  alone  results. 

3CCI4     +      2P2O6        >        3CO2      +     4POCI8 

Also  chlorofoinn  when  oxidized  with  potassium  bichromate  yields 
carbonyl  chloride  and  chlorine. 

2CHCI,      +      3O        ►        2COCI2      +      H2O      +      CI2 

Chloroform  Carbonyl 

chloride 

Now  when  carbonyl  chloride  is  passed  into  ethyl  alcohol  an  ethoxy 
group  replaces  one  chlorine  atom  as  follows: 

iCl      H)0C,H6  a-C2H6 

0=C<(        +  >       0=C<^  orCl— COOC2H5 

^Cl  XI 

Carbonyl  .  Bthyl  chlor  formate 

chloride 

Efhyl  Chlor  Formate. — ^The  compound  formed  is  an  ethyl  ester  of 
chlor  fonnic  acid,  and  indicates  that  carbonyl  chloride  is  the  acid  chloride 
of  chlor  fonnic  add.  By  further  action  of  sodium  alcoholate,  however, 
the  second  chlorine  atom  is  replaced  by  the  ethoxy  group. 

<OC2H6  yOC*t}ih 

— ►     o=c<( 

(CI  +  H)0— C2H6  OC2H5 

Ethyl  chlor  formate  Di-ethyl  carbonate 

Di-etfayl  Carbonate. — This  product  is  a  di-ethyl  ester  of  carbonic 
acid,  as  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  it  is  also  obtained  when  silver  car- 
tHmate,  Ag2C0j,  reacts  with  two  molecules  of  ethyl  iodide  or  chloride. 

0(Ag      CI)— C2H6  .OC2H5 

Ag2C03orO=C<(  +  >    0=C<('  +  2AgCl 

^0(Ag      CI)— C2H6  ^OCaHfi 

Silver  carbonate  Di-ethyl  carbonate 

{Di-ester  of  carbonic  acid) 

These  reactions  prove  that  carbonyl  chloride,  as  the  name  indicates,  is 
the  di-acid  chloride  of  carbonic  acid.    This  is  also  proven  by  the  fact 
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that  sodium  carbonate  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  yields  the  acid 
chloride. 

/ONa  CI 

0=C<(  +    aPCU     *     0=C<('      +    aNaCl    +   aPOa, 

ONa  Tl 

Sodium  carbonate  Carbonyl  chloride 

{Di-acid  chloride 
of  carbonic  acid) 

These  reactions  prove  that  silver  carbonate  must  have  the  constitution 
given  to  it  above;  that  the  acid  from  which  it  is  derived,  the  unisolated 
carbonic  acid,  has  the  corresponding  constitution;  that  the  di-ethyl 
compound,  formed  from  carbonyl  chloride,  is  a  di-ethyl  ester  of  carbonic 
acid;  and  carbonyl  chloride  is  the  di-acid  chloride  of  carbonic  acid,  as 
follows: 

,OAg  ,0H  .CI  /)C2Hi 

\)Ag  ^OH  ^Cl  \)C,Hi 

SiWer  Carbonic   ,  Carbonyl  Di-etliyi  eiter 

carbonate  acid  chloride  of€arb<»ic 


We  see,  therefore,  that  carbonyl  chloride  may  be  considered  as  dth«r 
the  mono-acid  chloride  of  chlor  formic  acid  or  the  di-acid  chloride  d 
carbonic  acid,  which  means  that  carbonic  acid  may  also  be  considmd 
as  hydroxy  formic  acid.  The  following  formulas  show  this  rdatioD- 
ship 

yU  .CI  .OH 

0=C<^  0  =  C<^  o=c(^ 

^OH  \)H  \)H 

Formic  Clilor  formic  Carbonic  acid, 

acid  acid  Hydroiqr 


add 

o=c<' 

^Cl 

Carbonyl  chloride  or  Chlor  formyl  chloride 

(di-acid  chloride  (acid  chloride  of 

of  carbonic  acid)  chlor  formic  acid) 

Thus  while  carbonic  acid  itself,  having  never  been  isolated,  is  stiB  i 
hypothetical  substance,  we  know,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  cqpsdtiiti» 
of  its  salts,  esters  and  acid  chlorides;  so  that  the  constitution  of  the Oh 
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known  compound  is  likewise  established.  The  constitution  agrees 
with  the  fact  that  carbonic  acid  is  a  dibasic  acid.  As  an  organic  acid 
it  contains  a  carboxyl  group  and,  though  it  does  not  contain  two  such 
groups,  it  contains  two  hydrogens  both  of  which  are  in  hydroxyl  combina- 
tion as  part  of  a  carboxyl  group.  This  is  analogous  to  water  which, 
though  it  contains  really  only  one  hydroxyl,  yet  both  hydrogens  exist 
in  hydroxyl  combination. 

/OH     / 
0=C(^       \  H— iOi— H 

Carbonic  acid  Water 

(2  carboxyl  kydroxylt)  (a  hydroxyl  hydrogens) 

Phosgene. — One  more  fact  in  connection  with  carbonyl  chloride. 
This  compoimd,  known  also  as  phosgene  gas,  is  a  volatile  liquid  boil- 
ing at  8^.  It  is  one  of  the  war  gases  used  in  the  recent  war.  It  is  a 
vile  smelling  poisonous  substance  and  was  used  in  shells  and  bombs, 
also  as  a  drift  gas. 

B.  UREA  AND  DERIVATIVES 


.NH, 

Urea  O  »  CC  Carbamide 

NH, 


0«C<( 


Urea,  the  principal  constituent  of  animal  urine,  is  important  not  only 
physiologically,  but  also  historically.  Until  1828  the  compound  was 
known  only  as  the  product  of  animal  life.  In  thi$  year  W5hler  syn- 
thesized it  from  an  ordinarily  considered  inorganic  substance  which 
could  be  made  from  the  elements.  This  substance  was  ammonium 
cyanate,  and  Wohler  found  that  by  simply  evaporating  a  solution  of 
it  a  complete  transformation  into  urea  was  efiFected.  The  composi- 
tion formulas  of  the  two  compounds  are  the  same,  viz.,  CH4ON2,  i.e.j 
they  are  isomeric.  The  synthesis  of  WShler  shows  nothing  in  regard 
to  the  relationship  of  the  Iwo  compounds  as  to  structure.  It  was  of 
extreme  importance  because  it  was  the  first  instance  of  a  purely 
organic  substance  being  prepared  from  elemental  or  inorganic 
materials* 
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Carbamide. — ^The  constitution  of  urea  is  shown  by  its  synthesk 
from  carbonyl  chloride  and  ammonia. 

.(CI        H)— NHj  /NHs 

0=C<^         +  ►        0  =  C<^  +2Ha 

^{Cl         H)— NH,  ^NH, 

Carbonyl  chloride  Urea  or  carbamide 

Urea  is  thus  the  di-amide  of  carbonic  acid  and  is  also  termed  carbamide. 
It  corresponds  to  carbonyl  chloride,  the  di-acid  chloride  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  same  constitution  is  proven  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
synthesis  of  urea  from  di-ethyl  carbonate  by  the  action  of  ammonia. 

y(OC2H6        H)— NHs  .NH2 

0  =  C<^  +  >     0=C('         +2C,H»0H 

^(OCHj        H)— NH2  ^NHs 

Di-ethyl  carbonate  Urea 

Carbamic  Acid. — ^It  will  be  recalled  that  oxalic  acid,  the  simplest 
dicarboxylic  add,  yields  a  corresponding  di-amide  and  that  there  b  also 
formed  an  intermediate  product  known  as  oxamic  acid. 

COOH  CONH2  CONH2 

►  > 


COOH  .  COOH  CONH2 

Oxalic  acid  Oxamic  acid  Oxamade 

A  similar  compound,  viz.,  carbamic  add,  stands  intermediate  be- 
tween carbonic  acid  and  carbamide  (urea).  It  is  not  known,  howevtr.. 
as  such  but  as  the  ammonium  salt  or  as  an  ester. 

.OH  ^NHj  /Nlt2'  /NH2  /NH, 

0(\  0C<^  0C<^  0C<^  0C<^ 

\)H  ^OH  ^NH,  ^ONH*  ^OC,Hs 

Carbonic  add      Carbamic  acid  Carbamide  Ammontvm       Btliyl  ctftaatM 

(not  isclated)  area  carbamate 

Ammonium  carbamate  is  made  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and 
carbon  dioxide 

.NHj  AHi 


0  =  C  =  0+H— NH2 >  0  =  CC  +NH3 ^0=0 


cr        +NH3 — ^0=0' 

\)H  ^ 


ONHi 


Carbamit 
add 

(not  isolated) 


This  reaction  is  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  when  ammonia  fona* 
an  addition  product  with  aldehydes,  e.g,,  anunonium  acetaldchj* 
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(p.  1 1 6).    Efhyl  carbamate  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon 
ethyl  chlor  formate. 

/(CI  H)— NH2  /NH2 

0=C('  +  >        0  =  C<^ 

\)CjH6  ^OCjHs 

Btliyl  BtMcarbamftto 

chlor  fonntte  urathana 

Urefhane. — This  ethyl  ester  of  carbamic  acid  is  known  as  uretfaane. 
Ammonium  carbamate  is  the  intermediate  product  in  the  relationship 
between  ammonium  carbonate  and  carbamide,  analogous  to  that 
between  ammonium  acetate  and  acetamide. 

-H2O 
CH3— C0(0)NH2(H,)        :ZZ2        CH:i— CO-NHj 

Ammonium  tcattta  tt  qa  Acatamlda 

H,0  +  CO,  +  2NH,        * 

/(0)NH,(H,)  -H,0  /NHj  -H,0  /NH, 

0  =  C(  Z=l   0=C<'  ZIZI  0=C^ 

\)NH«  H,0+  ^(0)NH,(H,)  HsO+  ^NH, 

Ammoniom  Ammonimn  Carbamide 

carbonate  carbamate  Urea 

As  ammonium  carbonate  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  car- 
bon dioxide  this  relationship  agrees  with  the  formation  of  ammonium 
carbamate  just  referred  to. 

Biologioal  Synthesis  and  Decomposition. — This  relationship  be- 
tween urea  and  ammonium  carbonate  (ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide) 
is  of  especial  importance  because  it  is  concerned  as  a  reversible  reaction 
both  in  the  synthesis  of  urea  in  the  animal  body  and  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  urea  in  the  soil.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  formation  of  urea 
in  the  animal  body  takes  place,  by  the  steps  represented  in  the  above 
relationship,  from  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide  both  of  which  are 
produced  by  the  katabolic  hydrolysis  and  oxidation  of  proteins.  The 
reverse  reaction,  viz.,  the  decomposition  of  urea  into  ammonia  and  car- 
bon dioxide  is  taking  place  continually  whenever  urea  in  manure  is 
being  decomposed.  In  this  way  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  of 
protein  food  is  returned  to  the  soil  to  be  used  as  plant  soil  food. 

If  we  consider  together  the  facts  which  we  have  presented  in  regard 
to  urea  and  carbamic  acid  we  will  realize  that  they  are  directly  related 
to  both  carbonic  acid  and  fonnic  acid.  The  following  schematic  repre- 
sentation of  these  relationships  will  make  this  clear. 
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CO    +CU — o=c<^ 


CI 


Car- 
bon 
mon- 
o]dde 


CI 

Ctrbonyl 

chloride 


.OC,H, 

^=C<( 

^Cl 
EUiytchlor 
fornuite 


OH 

o=c<^    — o=c<Q 


OAg 


1 


OH 

Carbonic 
add 


OAg 

surer 

carbonate 


,H 


K)=C<^ 


OCiH) 


o=c 


OCJIi 

Di-eth7l 
carbonate 


NH 

OC 
Ethyl 
of 
acid 


»o=c( 

,H»  ^Ht 


H— COOH  or  0=C<^ 

Formic  acid  OH 


»o=c<^ 


OH 


I 


OH 

Hydroxy 

formic 

acid 
Carbonic 

acid 


/NH. 

— o=c<(      — o=c( 

^OH 


Cm- 
am 
Vim 

Ml 


formic 

add 

Carbamic 

add 


Uw 


f 


or 


H.N— COOH 
Amino  formic  acid 


f 


HtN— CN 

Ctca  amide 

Nitrileof 

amino  formic  add 

Thus  carbamic  add  may  be  considered  either  as  amino  fonnic  uH 
or  as  the  mon-amide  of  carbonic  add,  t .f .,  carbamic  add ;  and  uret  may 
similarly  be  considered  as  the  amide  of  amino  formic  add  or  as  the  ^ 
amide  of  carbonic  add,  i.e.,  carbamide. 

WShler's  Synthesis. — From  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  coosu- 
tution  of  urea  and  of  ammonium  cyanate  (p.  418)  we  can  express  tbe 
transformation  involved  in  Wohier's  synthesis  of  urea  by  the  followiEj 
rearrangement, 

.NH2 


H4N-O— C  =  N 

Ammoaiam 
cyanate 


IIsUI,N-0-C=N 


0=C^  or 

Una 

H,N— C— NH» 


mm 
cyanate 


o 
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Recalling  the  methods  of  preparing  hydrogen  cyanide,  we  see  how  we 
may  say,  that,  in  Wohler's  synthesis,  an  animal  substance  was  made 
from  elemental  constituents  by  laboratory  methods. 


Electric  arc 


C  +  N 
2KOH  +  NC— CN 

^  Cymnogen 


NC— CN 

Cymnogen 

KCN  +  KOCN  +  H,0 

+   r\        Poteasium 
^  cyanate 


K,  +  H2O 

T 


1 


H, +  0 


(NH4)»S04  +  KOCN 

I 

2NH,     +      H,S04 


KOCN 


*    NH4OCN 

Anunoninm 
cytnate 


+  o=c 


-< 


NH, 


VtM 


NHt 


Electric 
arc 


N,  +  3H,    H,0  +  SO,  +  0 

S  +  O, 

In  the  synthesis  of  urea  from  ammonium  cyanate  the  cyanate  may  be 
used  as  such  already  prepared  or  it  ma>  be  obtained  from  ferro-cyanides 
or  cyanides  by  the  transformations  already  given  (p.  416). 


Protein 
+  K2CO, 

+  iron 


■*  K4Fe(CN)6  +  K2CO8  +  heat 


or 


K4Fe(CN)6  +  KaCraO;  +  heat 


^  5KCN  +  KOCN 
+  CO2       +  Fe 

6KOCN 


KOCN  +  (NH4)2S04 


NH4OCN 


boiling  yNHj 

>        0C<^ 

solution  NH2 

Urem 


28 
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Occurrence  and  Properties. — Urea  occurs  as  a  normal  constituent 
in  animal  urine  to  the  amount  of  about  2  per  cent  in  man.  It  ms 
discovered  in  1773.  Its  physiological  significance  will  be  considered 
later.  It  is  also  found  in  small  amounts  in  the  blood  and  lymph  of 
animals.  In  the  blood  of  sharks  it  is  present  in  as  large  amounts  as 
in  human  urine.  Urea  is  a  beautifully  crystalline  solid  easUy  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  132^-133**  and  sublimes  in  a 
vacuum  at  i20°-i30**. 

Biuret. — On  further  heating  in  the  air  it  decomposes  yielding  car- 
bon dioxide,  ammonia,  and  an  interesting  body  known  as  biuret  The 
last  compound  has  the  constitution  shown  by  the  following  reactioiL 
It  is  formed  from  urea  by  the  loss  of  one  molecule  of  ammonia  from  tw 
molecules  of  urea.  The  significance  of  the  name  biuret  is  apparent 
from  the  reaction. 

0C<  0C< 

^NH(H)       — NH,  ^H 

'        0C< 


< 


oc 

Urea  (3  mol.) 


(NH,)  ^NH» 

Biuret 


Also  when  urea  loses  one  molecule  of  ammonia  from  one  molecule  of  trtf 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  we  obtain  cyanuric  acid  and 
iso-cyanic  acid  (p.  418). 


0=C<^ 


NH(H 


(NH,) 


0=C=NHand(OCNH), 

Iso-cyanic  add  CjUMrie 

add 


When  boiled  with  acid  or  alkalies  urea  is  decomposed  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  ammonia 

.NH2 
0C<(  +  H2O        >        COs  +  2NH, 

Urea 

Snzymatic  Hydrolysis. — This  is  a  simple  hydrolytic  reaction  and  » 
also  brought  about  by  enzymes  and  bacteria,  so  that  when  urine  d^ 
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composes  by  fermentation  in  piles  of  animal  manure  the  urea  yields 
carbon  dioxide  and  amdonia  which  of  course  yield  ammonium  car- 
bonate. The  relation  of  urea  to  ammonium  carbonate  has  been  dis- 
cussed (p.  431). 

Hypobromite  Reaction. — When  treated  with  hypobromites  or 
nitrous  acid  urea  is  oxidized  and  carbon  dioxide  water  and  nitrogen  gas 
are  obtained. 

/NH2 
OC<(  +  3NaOBr        >        CO2  +  2H2O  +  N,  +  3NaBr 

or 
Br 

J^(H2      O)— Na 

Na— (O  +  0C)<(  +  >  2H2O  +  CO2  +  N2  +  3NaBr 

I  ^N(H2      O)— Na 

Br 


Br 

In  this  reaction  all  of  the  nitrogen  gas  is  set  free,  quantitatively,  one 
molecule  of  nitrogen  per  one  molecule  of  urea,  (i.e.)  60  parts  urea  (mol. 
wt.  urea  =  60)  yield  28  parts  nitrogen  (mol.  wt.  N.  =  28). 
With  nitrous  acid  twice  th^ amount  of  nitrogen  is  obtained. 

JST(H2       O)N(OH) 
0C<('  +  >        CO2  +  3H2O  +  2N2 

^N(H2       0)N(0)(H) 

Clinical  Test, — By  these  reactions,  which  are  easily  carried  out  by 
simply  adding  a  sodium  hypobromite  solution  to  a  solution  of  urea 
(urine),  the  per  cent  of  urea  in  urine  may  be  determined.  The 
volume  of  the  nitrogen  gas  evolved  may  be  readily  measured  and  from 
this  the  weight  calculated.  AppariEitus  made  especially  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  which  the  volume  of  nitrogen  gas  evolved  is  read  directly  in 
per  cent  urea  in  the  urine,  are  termed  ureometers  and  give  us  simple 
clinical  means  of  analyzing  urine  for  urea.  The  sodium  hypobromite 
solution  is  made  up  alkaline  so  that  the  carbon  dioxide  which  is  also 
evolved  is  absorbed,  the  rkitrogen  only  remaining  as  a  gas. 
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By  heatiog  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  urea  3delds  potas- 
sium C3^aiiate. 

OC<^         +  KOH       >        KOCN  +  NH,  +  Efi 


Ui 


^vrrj  PotaMioin 


This  is  really  the  reverse  of  Wiflder's  synthesis  as  ammonium  n-anate 
may  be  considered  as  first  formed. 

Salts. — Urea  being  a  di-amide  or  an  amino  amide  forms  salts  witl 
acids,  in  which  only  one  amino  group  is  neutralized. 


JSTHiHNO,  .NH2HOOC  H,N 

<  oc<(  I  >C0 

^NH,  COOHHjlf 


OCC 


TJttM.  Bitiate  Urem  oxalate 


IsoIatioQ  from  Urine. — Urea  may  be  easily  isolated  from  urine  by 
first  converting  it  into  the  nitrate  which  is  much  less  soluble  and  thext- 
fore  cr>'stallizes  out.  Urine  is  evaporated  to  a  thin  syrup  and  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  added  when  urea  nitrate  separates  in  abundant 
crystals.  These  are  purified  by  recrystallization  and  decoloriaatioD 
and  then  decomposed  with  barium  hydroxide. 

0C<(         +HNO,    >    20C<(  +Ba(OH),  — * 

Urea  (tn  urine)  Urea  nitrate 

20C<'  +  Ba(NO.i! 

^NH, 

Urea 

Alkyl  Ureas. — By  substituting  alkyl  amines  for  anmionia  in  tk 
reaction  for  the  synthesis  of  urea  from  carbonyl  chloride,  or  by  osi* 
alkyl  derivatives  of  ammonium  cyanate  (cyanic  acid  salts  of  iKj! 
amines),  in  the  W5h1er  synthesis,  alkyl  ureas  may  be  obtained.  T1k>' 
are  of  different  types  as  illustrated  by  the  following  formulas  sbovios 
their  relationship  to  urea. 
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<(CH.),  /N(CH,), 

0C<' 
(CH,)j  NH, 

Tctm-matliyl  Di-methyl  html 

(unsymmelric<U) 


0C<  0C< 


^NH, 

JJtttL 


^NH, 

Mono-ethyl 
urem 


/NHCH,  /N(C,H.), 

0C<[^  OC^ 


NHC,H» 

Di-ethyl  ore* 

{symmetficaD 


NHCHs 


Tri-ethyl 
are* 


Thio-ureas 

Thio-ureas. — As  sulphur  may  replace  dxygen  in  carbon  dioxide, 
alcohol,  carbonyl  chloride  and  ammonium  cyanate  yielding  correspond- 
ing ihio  compoundsy  so  also  there  are  sulphur  analogues  of  urea  known 
as  thio-ureas.  These  need  not  be  considered  more  than  to  give  the 
oxygen  and  sulphur  compounds  in  this  relationship. 


Bthjpl  Alcohol 

Carbon  dioxide 

Cerbonyl  chloride 

Ammoniani  qranate 

Uren 

Cerbamsc  edd  ester 

AUtyl  wen 


C«Hi—OH 

COi 

CI— CO— CI 

NHi— O— CN 

HfN— CO— NHt 

HiN— CO— OR 

RHN— CO— NHR 


CfH*— SH 

CSs 

CI— CS— CI 

NHr— S— CN 

HfN— CS— NHf 

HiN— CS--0R 

RHN— CS— NHR 


Thio-alcohol  {mercaptan) 
Cnrbon  di-tul^ide 
Thlonyl  chloride 
Ammoninm  thio-cymnnte 
Thio-orea 

Thio-cnrbnmic  mcid  ester 
Alkyl  thio-oren 


Ureids 


As  an  amino  compound  urea  acts  with  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic 
anhydride  or  other  acyl-chlorides  or  anhydrides  forming  acyl  deriva- 
tives analogous  to  acetamide.    These  compounds  are  termed  ureids. ' 


OC 


NH2(H    +     CI)— OC— CHa 

Ammonin  Acetyl  chloride 

NH(H     +    CI)— OC— CH, 


OC 


NH, 

.NH— OC— CH, 


\ 


NH(H  +  CI)— OC— CH, 


11  ono-ncel/1  area 
(a  Mrnd) 


*     NHj— OC— CH, 

Acetamide 


OC 


\ 


NH— OC— CH, 


NH— OC— CH, 

Di-acetyl  area 

(a  ureid) 
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Cyclic  Ureids. — With  chlorides  of  di-basic  acids,  or  of  bydroir 
mono-basic  acids,  the  double  acyl  group  unites  with  the  two  amino 
residues  of  urea  forming  a  cyclic  ureid  as  follows: 


OC 


NH(H        CI)— OC 


+ 


OC 


/ 


NH-OC 


NH(H 

Urea 


CI)— OC 

Onairl 
cUoride 


^NH-OC 

Omirl  ore* 

(eydic  urtiii 


Several  of  these  cyclic  ureids  are  of  especial  importance  in  connectiai 
with  uric  acid  which  we  shall  presently  discuss.    These  are  as  foUow: 


OC 


NH— CO 


NH— CO 


Ozaiyl  ttrem 
Parmbanic  mcid 


NH— CH, 


OC 


from 


from 


HO— CO 


HO— CO 

Oalic 
add 

HO— CH, 


NH— CO 

Gtycolyl  urem 
Hydantoin 

,NH— CO 


OC 


\ 


\ 


CH, 


NH— CO 


Malonyl  urea 
Barbituric  acid 

NH— CO 


from 


OC 


CH(OH)    from 


NH— CO 

Tartronvl  urea 
Di-alaric  acid 

NH— CO 


HO— CO 

GlycoUcacid 

HO— CO 


CH, 


OC 


C(OH) 


NH— C(OH) 

Iso-dialitric  acid 


HO— CO 

Malmiic  acid 

HO— CO 


CH-OH 


HO— CO 

Tartronic  add 
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NH— CO  HO— CO 


OC  C(0H)2      from  C(OH); 


\ 


NH— CO  HO— CO 


Mesozftlyl  urem  Mesozalic  acid 

Allozan 

^NH— CH— NH  HO— CH— OH    HC  =  0 


OC^  >C0    from 


or 


Mw    rn    xrw/  HO-CO  CO-OH 

NH — CO      NHs  GlyozyUc 

O^oxylyl  di-nrea  mdd 

AUantoin  (a  di-ureid) 

These  compounds  need  not  be  discussed  further  than  to  show  their 
relationships  as  above. 

Imino  Derivatives  of  Urea 

The  imino  group  ( =  NH) ,  the  bivalent  ammonia  radical,  corresponds 
to  bivalent  oxygen  and  compounds  result  from  the  replacement  of 
carbonyl  oxygen  with  this  imino  radical.  We  have,  for  example,  imino 
zsUrs  and  imino  acid  amides, 

CHr--CO— OC2H6  CH3— C(NH)— OC2H6 

Ester  ImiAO'ester 

CH,— CO— NH,  CH,— C(NH)— NH, 

Add  mmide  Imiao  acid  amide 

(amidine) 

[n  urea  the  carbonyl  oxygen  is  thus  replaced  by  the  imino  group  and 
in  imino  urea  is  obtained. 

Urea   0  =  C<f^^'    — .     HN=C<f^"*    Guanidine 

\nh,  ^NH,   i°""0"«» 

Guanidine,  Guanine,  Guano. — This  compound  is  known  as  guani- 
line.  It  is  obtained  from  a  related  compound  known  as  guanine 
(p.  449),  which  is  one  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds  present  in  guano, 
I  geological  deposit  of  bird  excrement  and  bird  remains.  Guano  was 
&t  one  time  a  valuable  phosphate  and  nitrogen  fertilizer.  Guanidine 
bas  been  prepared  by  analogous  reactions  to  those  used  for  the  synthe- 
sis of  urea,  thus  showing  its  relationship  to  urea,  carbonic  acid  and 
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carbonyl  chloride.  It  is  formed  by  the  more  complete  reaction  of 
ammonia  upon  carbonyl  chloride  or  upon  carbonic  acid  esters. 

/(CI  /NH, 

0=C<'         +2H)NH,    >    0)  =  C;  +HN(H,   — > 

\ci  \nh, 

Carbonyl  cbloride  Urea 

/NH, 
HN=C^ 

Gwuudine 

0=C(  +  3NH, »        HN  =  C<^ 

^0C,H5  ^NH, 

Di-ethyl  carbonate 

The  most  important  synthesis  of  the  compound  is  that  from  ^an- 
amide  by  the  direct  addition  of  ammonia,  when  heated  in  alcobofic 
solution  with  ammonium  chloride. 


N = C— NH2  +  H—NH  J       >        HN = C( 

NH, 


Cjaaamide  \] 


OnaaMiBe 

Similar  to  this  last  synthesis  is  that  from  cyanogen  iodide  and  ammoiua. 

H)— NH,  /NH, 

N=C(I  +  *       HN  =  C(^  +  HI 

IST         H— NH,  ^NH, 

Gvanidine 


is  a  soluble,  crystalline  compound  and  acts  as  a  very  stionf 
base,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  three  m- 
monia  residues,  one  of  which,  as  an  imino  group,  is  in  place  of  a  oAosd 
ox\gen  in  urea  or  in  carbonic  acid.  It  readily  absorbs  carbon  dkswf 
from  the  air.  It  is  decomposed  by  barium  hydroxide  into  urea  iw 
ammonia. 

.NH,  (Ba(OH),)  .NH, 

HN^^cr        +  Hj)o        — '       o=c(       +  >"»• 

\nh,  ^NH, 

OMMidlne  Utea 

Being  Imisic  it  forms  salts  with  acids  analogous  to  the  urea  salts. 
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i-carbazid. — When  guanidine  is  nitrated,  by  means  of  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  a  nitre  guanidine  is  obtained,  which,  on 
reduction,  yields  amino  guanidine,  and  this,  on  boiling  with  dilute 
acids  or  alkalies,  yields  a  compound  known  as  semi-carbazid.  This  in 
turn  breaks  down  into  ammonia,  hydrazine  (di-amine)  and  water. 

.NH(H      HO)— NO2                            .NH— NO2 
HN  =  CC  +  >  HN=CC  +H    > 


(T  +  >  HN=c: 

Guanidine  Nitro  guanidine 

/NH— NH, 
HN=C<^  +H,0    * 

Amino  guanidine 

/NH— NH, 
0=C<^  +H)— O— (H    y   NH,  +  CO,  +  H,N— NH, 

X-jg-TT  Hydnxine 

Semi-carbnzid 

Semi-carbazid  is  an  important  reagent  forming  derivatives  with  alde- 
hydes and  ketones.  Its  name  indicates  that  it  is  a  hydrazine  derivative 
of  carbonic  acid  or  of  carbamic  acid.    It  is  also  amino  urea. 


.OH  .OH  .NH— NHj  .NH2 

o=c<f  o=a(  0=C<^  0=C<^ 

X)H  ^NHj  ^NHa  ^NH, 

Carbonic  add  Carbamic  acid  Semi-carbazid  Urea 

Amino  urea 

Corresponding  to  the  ureids  derived  from  urea  by  the  action  of 
acid  chlorides,  we  have  guanidids  derived  from  guanidine  by  the  same 
action. 

.NH— CH2  .NH— CH2 

0=CC  I  NH  =  (X 


^NH— CO  ^NH— CO 

Rydantoin.    Glycolyl  urea  Glycolyl  guanidine 

(ureid)  (liuanidid) 

Creatine  and  Creatinine. — This  particular  guanidid  is  important 
because  the  methyl  derivative  of  it  is  a  substance  found  in  urine  and 
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known  as  creatine.  The  non-cyclic  guanidid  corresponding  to  ths 
is  known  as  creatinine. 

/N(CH,)— CH,     +  HjO  N(CH,>-CH, 

HN=c<(  I         ;=::       HN=C<'  I 

^NH CO      -H,0  ^NHi        COOH 

Creatine  Creathune 

Plainly  creatinine  is  the  hydrate  of  creatine  or,  vice  versa,  creatine  is  tiit 
anhydride  of  creatinine.  Both  of  these  compounds  are  found  in  urine 
associated  with  urea  as  metabolic  products  of  proteins. 

C.  URIC  ACID 

Uric  acid  is  associated  with  urea,  creatine  and  creatinine  in  urine 
In  the  urine  of  mammals  it  occurs  in  small  amounts,  the  chief  nitro^ 
compound  being  urea.  In  birds  and  reptiles,  however,  uric  acid  pre- 
dominates and  is  the  precursor  of  the  related  guanine  in  guano. 

ConstitutioQ. — ^The  constitution  of  uric  acid  has  been  established 
by  a  remarkable  set  of  syntheses  based  upon  a  study  of  the  products 
of  decomposition.  In  this  work  several  men  played  an  important  part. 
The  most  comprehensive  work  which  cleared  up  the  question  of  tiic 
constitution  not  only  of  uric  acid  but  of  several  related  compounds, 
which  we  shall  presently  consider,  was  by  E&iil  Fischer,  whom  weha^t 
already  mentioned  in  connection  with  two  other  groups  of  compouiKB 
intimately  connected  with  plants  and  animals,  viz.,  the  caibofaydntes 
and  the  proteins  (p.  393).  Earlier  important  work  was  done  br 
Liebig  and  Wohler,  and  the  relationship  of  the  decomposition  products 
was  mainly  due  to  the  work  of  Baeyer .  The  accepted  formula  was  first 
suggested  by  Medicus,  and  the  syntheses  supporting  it  were  worked  wt 
by  Horbaczewskiy  and  by  Behread  and  Roosen. 

One  of  the  first  facts  observed  in  regard  to  uric  acid  was  that  ob 
heating  it  yielded  cyanuric  acid,  (OCNH)^,  and  ammonia,  NH^  As 
these  same  products  had  been  obtained  by  heating  urea,  OCCNHj^j- 
it  was  considered  probable  that  a  urea  residue  was  present  in  uric  add. 
It  was  then  shown  that  on  oxidation  with  lead  dioxide,  one  of  the 
ureids,  the  di-ureid  known  as  allantoin  was  obtained,  together  witl 
urea,  oxalic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide.  With  other  oxidizing  a^^ 
such  as  nitric  acid,  the  products  were  equal  molecules  of  urea  and  tie 
two  ureids  flilft«n  and  parabanic  add.  From  alloxan  there  nay  b( 
obtained,  by  reduction,  two  other  ureids,  viz.,  barbituric  add  vA 
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diaiuric  acid.    The  established  constitution  of  these  ureids  (p.  438) 
gives  the  following  relationship. 

Oxidalion  .NH— CH-HNv  .NH,  C 

-»       o-c<  >C-0  +  0-C<(  + 

►f)  \NH— CO    HfN/  ^NHi  C 


Uric  mcid 


(PbO, 


Allantoin 
NH— CO 


Oxidalion 

Uric  acid       ►       0-C<  C(0H)i 

(HNO.)  \  I 

^NH— CO 
AUoxan 


NHi  COOtt 

<(  +1  +    COi 

^NHi  COOH 

Urea  Oxalic 

acid 


/NHf  /NH— CO 

+    0-C<(  +    0-C<  I 

^NHj  ^NH— CO 


Urea 


Pirabanic  acid 


reduction 


0-C 


/ 


NH— CO 


^NH— Co 
Barbitnric  acid 


NH— CO 

O-c/^  CH(OH) 

^NH— CO 
Diaiuric  acid 


From  the  facts  that  uric  acid  yields  the  di-ureid  allantoin  and  also 
equal  molecules  of  alloxan,  a  mono-ureid,  and  urea  it  was  concluded 
that  uric  acid  must  contain  two  urea  residues.  From  the  constitution 
of  alloxan  and  its  reduction  products,  barbituric  and  diaiuric  acids, 
uric  acid  must  likewise  contain  a  three  carbon  chain  linked  to  a  urea 
residue  by  the  end  carbon  atoms.  Also,  as  it  yields  parabanic  acid  or 
oxalyl  urea,  one  of  the  urea  residues  must  be  linked  to  two  adjacent  car- 
bon  atoms  in  this  chain, 

Medicus'  Formula. — ^The  following  grouping  is  thus  indicated  and 
will  be  seen  to  be  present  in  the  formula  as  suggested  by  Medicus. 

— C  NH CO 

Urea  | 

residue    s      C — 


1 


o=c 


Urea 
— C —  J  residue 


NH 


HN. 

)>C=0 


Uric  acid     Medicos  lormnla 

The  splitting  of  the  compound  at  the  dotted  line  would  yield  al- 
loxan and  urea  while  splitting  at  the  broken  line  would  yield  parabanic 
acid  and  urea.  Confirmation  of  this  constitution  has  been  furnished 
in  two  ways:  (i)  by  Fischer's  study  of  the  methyl  substitution  prod- 
ucts of  uric  acid  and  (2)  by  the  syntheses  of  Horbaczewski  and  of 
Behrend  and  Roosen. 
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Methyl  Uric  Acids,  Fischer.— Fischer  found  two  important  facts 
in  regard  to  the  methyl  uric  acids,  (a)  There  is  a  tetni-metiiyl  vric 
acid  in  which  each  methyl  group  is  linked  to  a  nitrogen  atom  so  that  there 
must  be  four  imino  hydrogen  atoms  in  uric  acid,  {b)  There  are  An 
isomeric  mono-methyl  uric  acids,  therefore,  two  of  the  iminogroufs 
must  be  unlike^  i.e.  the  compound  must  be  unsymmetricd.  Thee 
compounds  are: 

.N(CHs)— CO  NH CO 


C-N(CH,). 

•I  > 

N(CH,)— C— N(CH,) 

Tetn-metlijl  orkmcld 


oc 


CO 


C— HN. 


II         > 
,)— C— HF 


N(CH 

Moao-methyl  oric  add 

NH— CO 


/ 


/ 


and  OC 


/ 


C— HN 


\x) 


NH— C— N(CH,) 

Itomarie  mooo-Batkfl 
ate  Mid 

He  found  that  one  of  these  mono-methyl  uric  acids  yielded  IM^ 
alloxan  and  urea,  whereas  the  other  yielded  metiiyl  urea  and  tlmaii 
as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  Therefore  uric  acid  b  a  dt-vreiddK 
acid  as  represented  below,  the  ureid  being  formed  as  follows: 


NH(H 


HO)— CO 


/ 


OC 


+ 


C— (OH 


H)HN 


+ 


^ 


NH(H 


HO)— C— (OH 

Add 

(kypollulie.1) 


H)HN 

Urea 


CO 


NH— CO 


OC 


C-HK 


NH— C-HS 

VtkMM 


\o 


Such  an  acid  is  not  known,  but  it  would  be  tri-liydnn^  aciyic  MB* 
C(OH),-C(OH)— COOH,  fromCH,=CH— COOH,  aaylic  acid. 
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Horbaczewski's  Synthesis. — The  syntheses  which  establish  the 
above  formula  are  several.  The  two  best  are  those  before  mentioned, 
of  Horbaczewski  and  of  Behrend  and  Roosen.  The  former  heated 
together  tri-chlor  lactic  amide  and  urea  and  obtained  uric  acid. 


Horbaczewski's  Synthesis 
NH(H  NHOCO 

OCv  +  C(H)(OH  H)HN. 

I  +  y>CO 

NH(H  CI)— C— (CI  H)HN^ 

Ur«A  I  Urea 


(CD 

Tri-chlor 
Imcdc  amide 


NH— CO 


0C<  C— HR 


X:0  +  2HCI 
NH— C— HJT  +  NH4CI 

Uric  .dd  ^  jj,0 

Behrend  and  Roosen's  Synthesis. — ^The  latter  prepared  uric  acid 
by  heating  iso-dialuric  acid  and  urea  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Behrend  and  Roosen's  Synthesis 
NH    CO 


0C(  C(OH)  H)HN 

\         II  +  Vo      . 


NH— C(OH)  H)HN^ 


Ifld-dialtiric  add  Urea 


NH— CO 


0C<^  C— HN. 


>C0  +  aHjO 
NH— C— HN^ 

Uric  add 

The  constitution  of  the  iso-dialuric  acid  was  established  by  its 
synthesis  from  aceto-acetic  ester  and  urea. 
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Properties. — Uric  acid  forms  colorless  crystals  which  are  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  One  part  requires  1900  parts  boiling  vater 
and  lOyOOO  parts  at  18.5^  Therefore  in  urine  it  can  not  be  present  as 
free  uric  acid  above  0,01  per  cent,  while  as  a  fact  it  is  present  to  about 
five  times  that  amount,  viz.,  0.05  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  it  is 
present  in  urine  not  as  free  acid  but  as  salts  of  sodium  or  potassim 
These  salts  of  uric  acid  are  soluble.  When  acid  fermentation  of  urine 
occurs  the  uric  acid  crystallizes  out  as  a  characteristic  sediment.  It 
is  obtained  from  urine  by  acidifying  when  on  standing  the  uric  arid 
separates  in  more  or  less  colored  crystalline  masses.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  lithium  carbonate  and  this  compound  is  used  medicinally  for 
dissolving  uric  acid  in  the  form  of  urinary  calculi  which  consist  so^l^ 
times  largely  of  uric  acid  and  insoluble  urates.  Uric  acid  reduces 
Fehling's  solution  slightly. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  RELATIONS  OF  UREA,  URIC  ACID,  ETC. 

Urine  Nitrogen. — The  nitrogen  compounds  which  we  have  been 
discussing,  viz.,  urea,  uric  acid,  creatine  and  creatinine  are  all  present  in 
animal  urine.  The  nitrogen  present  in  all  of  these  substances  comes 
from  protein  material.  They  are  the  waste  or  excretion  products  of 
body  and  food  protein.  When  the  protein  of  the  animal  cells  is  oxidized 
by  means  of  the  oxygen  in  the  blood,  whereby  energy  is  produced,  tic 
nitrogen  of  the  protein  thus  oxidized  is  converted  ultimately  into  one  of 
the  compounds  named.  As  these  compounds  are  themselves  oxidiz- 
able,  not  all  of  the  energy  of  the  protein  substance  is  liberated  by  tbe 
oxidation  in  the  cell.  These  urea  compounds  are  not,  however,  fortief 
oxidized  in  the  body  but  are  conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the  kidney? 
from  which  they  are  eliminated  in  the  urine  as  excretion  product?- 
These  are  not  the  only  nitrogenous  constituents  of  urine  but  they  cob- 
stitute  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  total  niirogen  comp^wdi 
pnstHf.  In  mammalian  animals  urea  is  the  predominating  viu^ 
genous  substance  and  it  is  present  sometimes  in  an  amount  equals* 
over  00  per  cent  of  the  total  metabolized  protein  nitrogen.  1^ 
proportion  varies  with  the  total  metabolized  protein  nitrogen  excreted, 
for  when  the  total  nitrogen  is  reduced  the  proportion  of  that  nitrqps 
climinAted  as  urea  is  decreased  to  60  ^  cent  and  in  patholopcii 
( MACH  has  fallen  as  low  as  14  ^  cenl.    The  amount  of  urine  acreted 
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per  day  by  the  average  man  (American)  is  iooa-1200  cc.  In  this 
urine  about  16  grams  of  tnettUfolized  nitrogen  are  present  and  of  this 
16  grams,  14  grams  are  present  as  urea,  and  0.6  gram  as  uric  acid, 
i.o  gram  as  creatinine  and  creatine,  0.7  gram  as  ammonia  and 
0.004  gram  as  other  organic  nitrogen  compounds  known  as  purine 
bases  which  we  shall  next  consider. 

Urine  nitrogen  Urea  14.0    g. 

per  day  =  about  16  g.  Uric  acid         0.6 

in  1 000- 1 200  cc .  Creatinine 

urine  Creatine 


I.o 


Ammonia        0.7 
Purine  bases    0.004 


16.304 


This  amount  of  nitrogen  represents  approximately  100  grams  of  protein 
which  is  the  average  amount  of  protein  food  metabolized  per  day. 

Urine  Analysis. — The  determination  of  the  amounts  of  these  nitro- 
genous compounds  in  urine,  especially  of  urea  and  uric  acid,  is  impor- 
tant in  physiological  investigations.  The  quantitative  determination 
of  urea  is  accomplished  by  some  form  of  sodium  hypobromite  de- 
composition, as  already  discussed  (p.  435).  The  uric  acid  is  best 
determined  by  converting  it  into  the  insoluble  ammonium  urate, 
separating  it  as  such,  converting  the  ammonium  urate  into  uric  acid 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  titrating  the  uric  acid  with  potassium 
permanganate. 

In  urine  two  other  substances  which  do  not  contain  nitrogen  are  of 
especial  importance  as  pathological  constituents. 

Sugar  and  Albumin  in  Urine. — Sugar  (glucose)  occurs  in  urine  in 
the  case  of  the  disease  known  as  diabetes  mellitus.  The  qualitative  test 
and  quantitative  determination  of  glucose  by  means  of  Fehling^s 
solution  (p.  332)  are-  the  methods  usually  employed.  Normal  urine 
gives  no  glucose  test  with  Fehling*s  solution.  Uric  acid  interferes 
slightly  with  this  test  as  it  does  reduce  Fehling's  solution  to  some  extent. 

Albumin. — The  presence  of  albumin  (protein)  in  urine  is  also  patho- 
logic. It  is  tested  for  most  easily  by  what  is  known  as  Heller^ s  ring 
test.  About  2-5  cc.  urine  are  introduced  into  a  narrow  or  conical  test 
glass.    An  equal  volume  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  then  carefully 
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introduced  beneath  the  urine  by  means  of  a  pipette.  On  standing  a 
cloudy  ring  appears  at  the  zone  between  the  two  liquids  in  case  albumin 
is  present. 

D.  PURINE  BASES 

A  group  of  very  interesting  naturally  occurring  compouqds  arc 
known  which  are  nitrogenous  basic  substances  and  which  are  related  to 
uric  acid.    They  are: 

Caffein 

or  from  coffee  or  tea 

Theme 

Theohromine  from  cacao 
Xanflime  from  urine 
Guanine         from  guano 


From  his  work  on  uric  acid  Fischer  was  led  to  study  these  bases.  He 
showed  that  they  are  directly  related  to  uric  acid  and  the  proof  d 
their  constitution  cleared  up  the  whole  question  in  regard  to  uric  acid. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  go  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  \'arious 
syntheses  and  reactions  by  which  this  relationship  was  established 
Suffice  it  to  give  the  conclusions. 

Purine. — Fischer  found  that  all  five  compounds  were  related  to  a 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  substance  which  he  prepared  and  caDed 
purine.    It  was  shown  to  be 

N  =  CH 


HC  s  C— HN. 

\         II  >CH 

Patin* 

Xandune  was  shown  to  be  a  di-hydroqr  purine. 

.N=C(OH)  /NH— CO 


/  I  / 

HOC,  C— HN.  or    OC  C— HN. 

II  >H  \  II         >H 

N— C       K'^  NH— C      N 

Di -hydroxy  puriae,  Zaa thine 
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Uric  acid  is  tri-hydrozy  ptuine. 

.N  =  C(OH)  .NH— CO 

HOCk  C— HN.  or    Oc/  C— HN. 

\      II       >:(0H)  \        II       >co 

Tri-hydroxT  purine.  Uric  add 

Theobromine  was  shown  to  be  di-methyl  xanthine  or  di-methyl 
di-hydrozy  purine. 

„NH CO 

OC^  C— N(CHj) 

II       >CH 

N(CH,)— C— N^ 

Di-methjrl  di-hrdrosjr  poiine,  ThMbromin* 

Caffeine  and  theine  were  shown  to  be  tri-methyl  xanthine  or  tri- 
metbyl  di-hydrozy  purine. 

N(CH,)— CO 


0C<  C— N(CH,) 

II       >CH 
N(CH,)— C— N^ 

Tri-methyl  di-hTdrasy  porine,  Caffeina,  Tbain* 

Guanine  is  the  mono -amino  or  mono-imino  compound  corresponding 
to'xanthine,  i.e.,  imino  xanthine  or  mono-amino  mono-hydrozy  purine. 

N=C(OH)  NH— CO 


H.N— Cx(  C— HN  or    HN=C(  C— HN 

II           >CH                        \           II  >CH 

N— C K  ^NH— C K 

Imino  xanthine.  Guanine 

Guanine,  therefore,  would  yield  guanidine  as  well  as  urea  (p.  439). 

The  assigning  of  the  two  types  of  formulas  in  some  cases,  i.e., 
the  hydroxyl  or  alcohol  formula  {enol  formula)  and  the  ketone  or 
carbonyl  formula  {ketone  formula),  is  due  to  the  fact,  not  mentioned 
in  the  case  of  uric  acid,  that  it  is  probably  a  tautomeric  compound 

29  — 
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existing  sometimes  in  one  form  and  sometimes  in  the  other.  1^ 
hydroxyl  formula  for  xanthine  seems  to  be  excluded  by  the  fact tbl 
in  it  only  one  imino  hydrogen  remains,  whereas  three  metiylgwf 
may  be  introduced  in  forming  cafFeine,  the  tri-methyl  xantiiiiie  ^ 
the  ketone  or  carbonyl  formula  three  such  imino  hydrogens  laoiiB^ 
Other  nitrogen  bases,  also  shown  to  be  purine  derivatives,  have b«& 
discovered y  e.g.,  hypoxanfhine,  adenine,  theophylline.  All  of  tbex 
purine  compounds  will  be  referred  to  again  under  alkaloids  ^'% 
for  they  really  belong  in  that  group.  Their  relation  to  urea,  howw^' 
has  made  it  desirable  to  discuss  them  at  this  time. 


PART   II 

CYCLIC  SERIES 
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CYCLIC  SERIES 

nmtoDncnoN 

RESUME  OF  ALIPHATIC  SERIES 

We  come  now  in  our  study  to  a  very  distinct  and  very  remarkable 
division.  All  of  the  compounds  which  we  have  thus  far  considered 
belong  to  what  we  have  termed  the  aliphatic  series  and  are  genetically 
related  to  methanei  the  simplest  representative.  They  possess  certain 
similar  properties  and  are  represented  by  constitutional  formulas  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  entire  series.  The  compounds  which  we  are 
now  to  study,  and  which  are  related  to  a  hydrocarbon  known  as  benzenei 
exhibit  certain  fundamental  properties  which  are  distinctly  different 
from  those  characterizing  the  members  of  the  aliphatic  series,  and  they 
are  represented  by  constitutional  formulas  of  a  distinctly  different 
character.  It  is  customary,  therefore,  to  classify  organic  compounds 
into  two  large  divisions,  making  the  separation  at  this  point. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  we  shall  find  nothing  in  com- 
mon in  the  compounds  of  the  two  divisions.  Just  as  there  is  no  sharp 
line  of  separation  between  the  two  classes  of  compounds,  inorganic 
and  organic,  so,  we  shall  find,  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  separating 
the  divisions  we  are  now  making.  Certain  transition  compounds 
serve  as  a  link  between  the  two,  and  the  compounds  of  this  new  group 
may  also  be  truly  considered  as  genetically  derived  from  methane. 
Also,  we  shall  find  among  these  new  compounds  representatives  of  such 
groups  as  alcoholSi  aldehydes,  acids,  etc.,  and  as  such  they  possess  the 
properties  chracteristic  of  these  groups.  It  may  thus  be  considered  as  a 
question  whether  the  similarities  between  the  two  sets  of  compounds 
are  not  of  more  fundamental  importance  than  the  distinctive  differences 
and  whether  it  is  not  more  desirable  to  consider  them  all  together  than 
to  make  the  usual  division.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  it 
seems  far  better  to  adhere  to  the  classification  commonly  adopted. 

It  will  be  well  before  taking  up  this  new  series  of  compounds  to 

453 
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glance  briefly  at  certain  prominent  characteristics  of  the  aliphatic 
series  in  order  to  emphasize  those  points  which  are  distinctive,  eapt- 
daily  such  as  have  to  do  with  our  ideas  of  constitution. 

The  paraffin  or  aliphatic  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives 
possess  constitutions  represented  by  structural  formulas  in  which  the 
carbon  atoms  are  linked  together  in  an  open  chain  formation.  For  the 
hydrocarbons  themselves  such  structural  formulas,  written  on  a  plane 
surface,  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


H 

H    H 

H    H   H 

H    C 

H 

H- 

-C— C- 

-H 

H— C— C— C— H 

- 

H 

H    H 

H    H   H 

CH4 

C,H, 

COIt 

llethau 

Bthaa* 

Piropame 

The  derivatives  of  these  hydrocarbons  result  from  the  substitutios 
of  some  monovalent  or  polyvalent  element  or  group  of  elements  n 
place  of  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms.  Such  compounds  may  be  iDusr 
trated  by  the  following: 

H  H    H   H  H    H  OH 

I  III  II  I 

H— C— CI      H— C— C— C— H      H— C— C=0      H--C=0 


H  H    OHH  H 

CH,— CI  CJIr-OH  CHr-CHO       H— COOH 

Methyl  chloride  bo-proul  «kohoI  Acet  aldelurd*  Fcrak 


While  the  chain  of  carbon  atoms  may  become  more  or  less  brancW 
it  alwa>*s  remains  an  open  chain.  Examples  of  straight  and  bianchcu 
chains  may  be  given  by  two  of  the  isomeric  pentanes. 

CH, 

I 
CH,— CHr-CH,— CHr-CHi        CHr~C--CHi 


CH, 
CiHii  CiHis 

Wwil  p%amm9  Ttttfauy  yearn* 

a  -a  -Di-sMttyl  piona* 
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All  of  these  examples  are  compounds  which  belong  to  what  are  termed  ! 

the  saturated  series.  In  the  unsaturated  series  the  compounds  also 
have  a  constitution  represented  by  formulas  of  this  same  open  chain 
character;  but,  in  them,  one  or  more  pairs  of  carbon  atoms  are  doubly 
or  triply  linked,  as  follows: 

CHs »  CH2,  Ethylene  or  Ethene,  C2H4 

CHr-CH^CHj,  Propylene  or  Propene,  CsHe 

CH  s  CH,  Acetylene  or  Etfaine,  C2H2 

CHr-C  s  CH,  AUylene  or  Propine,  C8H4 

HCsC— CHr— CH,— CsCH,  Di-propargyl,  1-5-hexa  di-ine,  CeHe 

The  derivatives  of  these  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  are  wholly  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  saturated  series,  and  differ  from  them,  in  structure, 
only  as  the  hydrocarbons  themselves  differ,  viz.,  in  the  double  or  triple 
linkage  of  some  of  the  carbon  atoms.  In  each  group  of  similar  hydro- 
carbons, and  also  in  the  derivatives  of  each  group,  we  have  a  more  or 
less  numerous  series  of  compounds  each  member  of  which  differs  from 
its  predecessor  in  the  series  by  a  certain  constant  increase  in  the  number 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms,  viz.,  by  CHj.  Such  series  are  known  as 
homologous  series  and  may  be  represented  by  general  formulas,  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  hydrocarbons  themselves,  as  follows: 

Saturated  Hydrocarbons,  CnH2n-H2 

Ethylene  Unsaturated  Hydrocarbons,  CnH2n 
Acetylene  Unsaturated  Hydrocarbons,  CnH2n-2 
Dipropargyl  •  CnH2n-6 

The  relationships  between  these  different  series  have  been  definitely 
established  by  means  of  reactions  which  enable  us  to  pass  from  one 
series  to  another.  Such  reactions  bring  out  a  very  important  fact :  that 
the  hydrocarbons  of  the  unsaturated  series  differ  from  those  of  the 
saturated  series  in  a  very  definite  way,  viz.,  in  th^  formation  of  addition 
products.  These  addition  products,  most  readily  formed  with  the 
halogens  or  halogen-hydro  acids,  are  always  the  result  of  the  addition  of 
two y  four y  or  six  monovalent  atoms  to  each  unsaturated  molecule,  with 
the  conversion  of  the  unsaturated  compound  into  a  saturated  one. 

CH2  =  CH2  +  Bra        ►        CH2Br— CH2Br 

BUqrlen*  SOiylene  bromide 

Dl-brom  eUuuM 
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RING  COMPOUNDS  OF  THE  ALIPHATIC  SERIES 

The  above  relationship  between  saturated  and  unsaturated  com- 
pounds shows  that  they  all  belong  to  the  open  chain  series,  aiiplu^k 
compounds  or  open  chain  compounds. 

This  holds  rigidly  true  with  the  hydrocarbons  and  their  simpler 
derivatives.  In  the  case  of.  certain  derivatives  which  contain  an  an- 
hydride group  a  different  condition  is  sometimes  met  with  in  which  the 
ends  of  the  chain  are  joined  and  what  was  an  open  chain  is  converted 
into  a  closed  chain  or  ring  or  cycle.  The  simplest  case  of  this  nature  is 
the  formation  of  lactones  from  ^amwo-hydroxy  acids  by  loss  of  water 
(p.  242).  It  will  be  recalled  that  whenever  an  hydroxy  or  an  amino 
acid  which  contains  at  least  four  carbon  groups,  with  the  hydrox)*  or 
amino  group  in  the  gamma  or  delta  position,  loses  water  the  first  caihon 
is  brought  into  union  with  the  fourth  or  fifth  carbon  through  the  oxv'gen 
atom  or  the  NH  group  and  a  ring  is  thereby  formed,  gamma-lgftlio^ 
butyric  acid  yielding  butyro  lactone  as  follows: 

CHr-CH2— CH2— CO       _H_OH    CHj— CHr-CH,-CO 


O 


0(H  OH) 

T-HydrozT  butyric  add  Butyro  bctoae 

gamma-Amino  butyric  acid  yields  p]rrrolidon,  CHj — CHj— CHj— CO 


NH 


(p.  851). 

Similarly  delta-amino  valeric  yields  valero  lactam  or  p^peri^ 

(p.  851). 

CH2 CH2 CHj CH2 CO  TT  AXTT 

— H — OH 


NH(H  OH) 

a -Amino  valeric  acid 

CHa— CHj— CHi-^CHr-CO 


NH 


Val«ro  lactam,  PiKridM 

Another  well  known  case  is  that  of  the  formation  of  sacdnic  iBfcj- 
dride  from  succinic  acid,  and  of  succinimide  from  sucdmiDic  9pi 
(p.  280,  283), 
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OC— CHf—CHr-CO 


0(H 


-H— OH 


OH) 


CH^COO(H) 


OC— CH,— CH,— CO 


O 


or 


-H— OH 


CH,— CO(OH) 

Succinic  add 

CHr-CONH(H) 


CHr-CO. 
CH^CO^ 

Succinic  anhydride 


-H— OH 


CH,— CO(OH) 

SucciniBilf.  acid 


CH,— COv 

I 

CHr-CO^ 

Sucdnimide 


NH 


The  iireids  and  uric  add  have  also  been  explained  by  structural 
formulas  of  this  ring  t}rpe  as  follows: 


0C<^ 


NH— CH, 


NH— CO 


Glrcolyl  ureid 


.NH— OCv 
0C<^  ')CH2 


mo 
Hy. 


dantdn 


Malonyl  ureid 
Barbituric  add 


oc 


NH— CO 


C— NH 


\ 


NH— C— NH 

Uric  add 


/ 


CO 


The  relationship  of  all  of  these  compounds  to  definite  open  chain 
compounds  has  been  thoroughly  established,  and  the  conversion  of  an 
open  chain  into  a  closed  chain  or  ring  is  well  understood.  The  formation 
of  the  ring  results  from  the  linking  together,  through  an  intervening 
non-carbon  element  or  group,  of  the  carbons  which  are  at  the  ends  of  the 
chain  or  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  at  least  three  interven- 
ing carbons  or  other  groups.  The  uniting  element  or  group  in  the 
compounds  mentioned  is  either  oxygen  or  the  imide  group,  i.e.,  an 
anhydride  grouping,  formed  by  the  loss  of  water  (H2O),  or  ammonia 
(NH3).  Sulphur  also  acts  as  a  link  in  similar  ring  compounds  to  be 
studied  later. 
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Hetero-cyclic  Compounds. — In  no  case,  thus  far  cited,  has  a  nog 
been  formed  which  contains  carbon  groups  only.  Because  of  tUs 
fact,  that  the  rings  contain  both  carbon  and  non-carbon  groups,  tbcy 
are  termed  heterogeneous  rings  and  the  compounds  are  known  as  keUro- 
cyclic  compounds.  While  the  hetero-cyclic  compounds  which  we  have 
given  as  illustrations  are  directly  related  to  aliphatic  or  open  chain 
compounds,  and  have  been  discussed  in  their  proper  place  as  membas 
of  the  aliphatic  series,  there  are  other  hetero-cyclic  compounds  which  ait 
either  directly  related  to  benzene  or  which  can  not  well  be  considered 
until  later.  Therefore  the  hetero-cyclic  compounds  as  a  group  wiD 
constitute  the  last  main  sub-division  or  section  of  our  study. 

We  must,  however,  again  recognize  the  fact  that  while  it  may  seem 
natural  to  classify  organic  compounds  so  that  all  of  those  which  have  an 
open  chain  structure  are  in  one  class,  and  all  of  those  which  have  a  ring 
or  cyclic  structure  are  in  another,  yet  no  such  exact  separation  <ff 
classification  is  practically  possible. 

Carbo-cyclic  Compounds. — Contrasted  with  the  hetero-cyclic  ccmb- 
pounds,  which  we  have  just  been  discussing  in  a  general  way,  we  havf 
other  compounds  whose  constitution  is  also  that  of  a  closed  ring  or 
cycle,  but  this  ring  is  composed  of  carbon  groups  only.  To  such  w 
assign  the  names  carbo-cyclic  compounds  or  iso-cydic  compounds  and 
they  embrace  not  only  hydrocarbons  but  also  all  of  the  different  gmqis 
of  derivatives  which  we  have  heretofore  studied. 

Benzene. — By  far  the  most  important  and  most  numerous  of  these 
carbo-cyclic  compounds  have  as  their  mother  substance  the  hydrocar- 
bon benzene,  and  the  names  Benzene  Series,  Benzene  Compounds^  or 
Benzene  Derivatives  are  commonly  used  as  synonymous  with  atrio- 
cyclic  compounds.^    This  has  led  to  the  usual  classification  of  orpak 

1  It  is  well  to  be  careful  at  the  beginning  in  regard  to  this  word  hwiffa  Ct- 
fortunately  there  is  another  substance  which  goes  commerdally  by  the  «■* 
of  benzine,  and  the  English  language  docs  not  allow  of  a  distinctioB  m  pi*- 
nounciation.  The  two  subsUnces  are  wholly  different.  Benzene  is  a  defiwu 
chemical  compound— an  individual  substance— while  benzine  is  a  mixture  of  sewnl 
compounds,  and  is  simply  a  commercial  product.  Benzine  is  obtained  ■»  « 
distillation  product  of  crude  petroleum,  and  goes  also  by  the  name  of  f^dam 
ether.  The  use  of  the  word  bemol  in  En^ish  is  wholly  inadvisable.  In  ctgakd 
terminology  ol  means  a  hydroxy  compound,  and  benzene  is  a  hydrocarbon.  I** 
word  benzol  is  German  an4  not  English.  In  commercial  usage  benzol  has  bcaoK 
:ommon  English,  and  is  frequently  used,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  das6ag^ 
»etween  commercial  or  trade  language  and  true  English  chemical  wocds. 
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compounds  into  alip/UUic  compounds  and  benzene  compounds.  Such  a 
classification  should  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  explanations  and 
limitations  which  we  have  been  considering.  *In  this  text  the  main 
division  and  classification  used  is  as  follows: 

Part  I:  Aliphatic  or  open  chain  compounds;  including  certain 
hetcro-cyclic  compounds  directly  related  to  them. 

Part  H :  Carbo-cyclic  compounds;  including  not  only  carbon  ring 
compounds  derived  from  benezene,  iso-cyclic,  but  also  carbon  ring  com- 
pounds not  derived  from  benzene,  ali-cyclic;  in  addition  to  these 
the  keiero'Cyclic  compounds  as  a  group. 


SECTION  I.     CARBO-CYCLIC  COMPOUNDS 

A.   AU-CYCLIC  COMPOUNDS  OR  CARBO-CYCUC 
COMPOUNDS  NOT  DERIVED  FROM  BENZENE. 

I.    SATURATED  ALI-CYCLIC  COMPOUNDS 

The  hydrocarbons  of  the  general  formula  CnHin,  the  ethylene  series, 
e.g.,  ettiylenei  C1H4  or  CHi  =  CHs,  are  unsaturated  compounds  pos- 
sessing the  characteristic  properties  of  such  compounds,  viz.,  tlie 
property  of  forming  addition  products  particularly  with  the  halogen 
elements.  Another  group  of  hydrocarbons  is  known,  however,  the 
members  of  which  possess  the  same  general  formula,  but  they  do  not 
form  addition  products,  and  therefore  are  not  members  of  the  un- 
saturated series.  The  compounds  of  this  kind  which  are  known  arc 
those  containing  three,  four,  five  and  six  carbon  atoms  as  follows: 

CsHe  Tri-mefhylene  or  Cyclopropane 

C4H8  Tetra-mefhyleiie  or  Cyclo  butane 

CftHio  Penta-mefhylene  or  Cyclo  pentane 

CeHis  Heza-mefhylene  or  Cydo  hezane 

What  are  the  properties  of  these  compounds  and  what  is  dieir 
structure  which  can  thus  explain  their  isomerism  with  the  defines, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  unsaturated?  The  simplest  member  of 
the  group,  viz.,  C3H5,  is  known  as  tri-metiiylene  or  cyclo  propane. 

Tri-methylene,  C3rclo  Propane. — It  is  isomeric  with  propylene  for 
which  the  structure  has  been  shown  to  be  CHj— CH=CHj,  Now 
propylene  is  related  to  propane  in  that  two  hydrogen  atoms  inpropwe 
are  lost  from  two  adjacent  carbon  groups,  the  two  carbons  becomii^ 
doubly  linked. 

-2H 
CH3— CHa— CH,       ►        CH|-CH=CH, 

CHs  CJIe 

Propane  Propyleae 

The  result  is  accomplished  by  the  loss  of  two  bromine  atoms  froa 
i-a-di-brom  propane  when  it  is  heated  with  sodium. 
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-2Br 

CH,— CH— CH,       —       CHj— CH=CH, 

Propflene 


(Br      Br) 

i-s-Di-brom  iropui* 

If  instead  of  1-3-di-brom  ptopant  we  use  1-3-di-brom  propane  the 
product  is  cydo  propane. 

-2Br  CH, 

CHr— CHr-CH,      ►  CHr-CHr-CH,  or        /       \ 

I  I         (+2Na)  I I  H,C -CH, 

(Br  Br) 

i-a-Di-brompropftne  Tri-methylene  or  Cydo  propane 

That  is,  instead  of  two  adjacent  carbons  becoming  doubly  linked  as  in 
propylene,  the  two  end  carbons  become  linked  together  and  the  open 
chain  compound  is  converted  into  a  closed  chain  or  ring  exactly  as  in 
the  lactones  and  lactams.  The  ring,  however,  has  no  intervening  an- 
hydride oxygen  or  NH  group  by  which  the  end  carbons  are  linked,  but 
these  are  linked  directly,  thus  giving  a  carbo-cyclic  not  a  hetero-cyclic 
compound.  The  structural  formula  as  given  above  agrees  with  the 
fact  that  tri-mefhylene  is  not  an  unsaturated  compound  though  it  has 
the  general  composition  of  the  ethylene  series.  All  of  the  valencies  of 
the  carbons  are  satisfied  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  formation 
of  addition  products.  As  the  compound  contains  three  methylene 
groups  it  is  known  as  tri-mefhylenei  and  as  it  is  related  to  propane  in 
that  the  open  chain  structure  of  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  ring  or 
cycle  it  is  known  also  as  cycle  propane. 

What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  compound  CsHe  applies  to  the 
others  mentioned,  viz.,  C4H8,  C5H10  and  C6H12,  which  are  the  members 
of  the  homologous  series.  They  are  each  prepared  from  the  corre- 
sponding saturated  homologue  by  reactions  analogous  to  those  given 
for  tri-methylene.    The  structural  formulas,  as  usually  written,  are : 

CH, 
HiC — CHi  H3C — CH2 


H,C 

H2C — CH)  HjC    CSl% 

\/  HaC 

CHj 
C4H8  CbHio 

^''''*      'Tetn-methyleiie  Penta-methylene  Heu-motliylene 

Cycle  biituie  Cydo  pentuie  Cydo Jioxaae 
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Poly-metfayleneSi  Cydo  ParaflSns. — ^The  names  tetn-metiiylaie  or 
C3rclo  butane,  heiB-m ethylene  or  cydo  hezluie,  etc.,  are  analogous  to 
tri-metfalyene  or  cydo  propane.  For  the  homologous  series  the  names 
poly-methylenes  or  cycle  paraflBns  are  used. 

Ali-cydic  Compounds. — Cydo  propane  and  its  homologues,  there- 
fore, are  saturated  carho-cyclic  compounds.  They  are  simOar  to  al^hatk 
compounds  in  certain  respects,  and  are  not  like  benzene  compounds. 
We  indicate  this  by  the  name  ali-cyclic^  as  suggested  by  Bambeiger, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  carbo-cyclic  compounds  related  to  benzeoe 
which  are  termed  iso-cyclic, 

2.  UNSATURATED  ALI-CYCLIC  COMPOUNDS 

Another  group  of  ali-cydic  compounds  should  be  mentioned  brieflyi 
viz.,  those  which  contain  unsaturated  groups,  ».^.,  carbon  atoms  linked 
by  double  or  triple  bonds.  Just  as  1-3-di-brom  propane  yidds  cyd9 
propane  or  tri-mefhylene  so  1-3-di-brom  propene  3ddds  a  cyclic  com- 
pound in  which  a  double  bond  is  present. 

^             — 2  Br  _„^      ^^,     ^^,  CHi 

CHi— CH  =  CH      CHr-CH  =  CHor        /       \ 

II                                I  I  -^         ^ 

I  I  ^  J 1  CH-— -— CH 

(Br  Br)  Cydo  pro^ne,  CsH4 

i-3-Di-brom  ivopene 

Compounds  containing  a  triple  linking  are  also  known  and  are  prepared 
by  similar  reactions. 

CH, 

/       \ 
C^^^^^C 

Cyclo  propin*^  CsHi 

All  of  these  ali-cyclic  compounds  containing  double  or  triple  bonds  are 
unsaturated  compounds  distinctly  diflFerent  from  the  saturated  ali- 
cyclic  compounds. 

Strain  Theory  of  Carbo-qrcik  Compounds 

Referring  again  to  the  saturated  ali-cyclic,  or  poly-methylene,collh 
nounds  and  comparing  them  with  the  isomeric  olefine  compounds,  we 
\  some  exceedingly  interesting  facts.    In  connection  with  the  idea 
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that  carbon  is  a  tetravalent  element,  and  that  in  orgauic  compounds 
it  may  best  be  represented  in  space  as  situated  at  the  center  of  a  regular 
tetrahedron,  with  its  four  lines  of  affinity  or  valence  equilaterally  and 
equiangularly  distributed,  we  find  that  the  conversion  of  an  open 
chain  compound  into  a  closed  chain  or  ring  compound  brings  out  some 
very  important  points  which  agree  with  known  facts,  and  which  lead 
to  the  explanation  of  important  relationships.  As  was  explained  in 
connection  with  the  olefine  hydrocarbons,  the  double  bond  existing 
between  two  carbon  atoms  is  a  point  of  weakness  rather  than  strength. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  compounds  containing  such  doubly 
or  triply  linked  carbon  atoms  readily  break  one  of  the  double  bonds,  and 
form  addition  products  which  are  saturated  compounds.  The  probable 
explanation  of  this  weakness  is,  that  according  to  the  tetrahedral  or 
space  formulas,  when  two  carbon  atoms  are  doubly  or  triply  linked  the 
lines  of  affinity  or  union  are  subject  to  a  considerable  strain,  while  two 
carbon  atoms  singly  linked  are  under  no  strain.  This  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  drawings  and  still  better  if  the  tetrahedral  models  are 
examined. 


Ethonc  EthijUne 

H3C-CM5  H^C  «  CH^ 

Pic.  7. 

If  now,  by  the  reactions  which  we  have  discussed,  we  convert 
derivatives  of  the  saturated  open  chain  compounds  into  carbo-cyclic 
compounds,  a  strain  is  produced  in  the  formation  of  the  ring  just  as 
there  is  in  the  formation  of  ethylene. 

The  poly-methylene  compounds  may  be  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing drawings: 
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Z4'    44" 


Tetca'int^hJKnc 
C4M, 
TA4 


» 


Cs  H,. 
0*   44" 


HcxaHni4hi|lene 

-3*   16* 


Fig.  8. 

According  to  the  tetrahedral  theory  the  four  valencies  of  carbon  are 
represented  by  the  four  axes  of  the  regular  tetrahedron.  The  angle 
between  any  two  of  these  axes  amounts  to  109®  28'.  In  the  above 
drawings  the  light  dotted  lines  represent  this  normal  angular  di£ference 
between  two  of  the  carbon  valencies.  The  heavy  full  lines  linking  the 
carbons  together  show  the  position  which  these  axes  or  lines  of  union 
must  assume  in  the  formation  of  a  synmietrical  cyclic  compound  of 
three,  four,  five  or  six  carbons.  The  amount  in  degrees  and  minates 
which  is  given  with  each  formula  is  the  angular  distance  through  wliich 
each  of  the  linking  bonds  must  be  moved  from  the  normal  in  order  to 
form  a  symmetrical  cycle  of  the  carbons.  This  angular  distance 
represents  the  strain  under  which  the  cyclic  compound  exists.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  strain  decreases  as  we  pass  from  tri-methytaie 
to  tetra-methylene  and  to  penta-methylene  and  that  it  then  increases, 
but  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  we  pass  to  hexa-methylene.  In  the 
case  of  penta-methylene  this  angular  difference  is  so  small  that  it  can 
not  be  shown  in  the  drawing  and  therefore  only  one  set  of  Imes 

appears. 

From  these  figures,  which  are  the  result  of  mathematical  cakub- 
tion,  we  see  that  the  carbo-cyclic  compounds  which  should  be  the  nm 
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Stable  are  those  containing  five  carbon  atoms  in  the  ring,  as  in  penta- 
methylene,  in  which  the  strain  amounts  to  only  0°  44'.  This  is  found 
to  be  the  fact  for  penta-methylene  is  more  stable  than  hexa-methylene, 
tetra-methylene  or  tri-methylene.  It  may  be  mentioned  also  that 
ali-cyclic  compounds  of  more  than  eight  carbons  in  the  ring  have  never 
been  prepared. 

While,  however,  penta-methylene  is  the  most  stable  ali-cyclic  com- 
pound of  the  poly-methylene  group  it  is  heza-methylene  which  is  of 
special  interest  and  importance.  This  importance  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  ali-cyclic  compounds  (carbo- 
cyclic  compounds  not  derived  from  benzene,  t.e.,  the  poly  methylenes) 
and  benzene  itself.  Thus  it  becomes  the  connecting  link  between  the 
aliphatic  open-chain  compounds  and  the  very  large  and  important 
division  including  benzene  and  its  derivatives. 


30 


B.  CARBO-CYCLIC  COMPOUNDS  DERIVED  FROM 
BENZENE,  ISO-CYCLIC  COMPOUNDS  OR 
AROMATIC  COMPOUNDS 

I.     BENZENE  SERIES 

A.    HYDROCARBONS 
CONSTITUTION  OF  BENZENE 

Aromatic  Compounds.— The  carbo-cyclic  compounds  whid  ii 
number  far  exceed  those  of  the  aliphatic  series  were  originally  oiled 
aromatic  compounds  because  many  of  them  possess  aromatic  proper- 
ties,  e.g.,  oil  of  wintergreen,  oil  of  bitter  almonds^  etc.  They  were 
included  with  the  paraffin  compounds  in  the  various  groups  of 
alcohols,  aldehydes,  acids,  etc.  Later  it  was  found  that  they  differed 
from  the  aliphatic  compounds  and  finally  it  was  shov^n  that  tbe 
hydrocarbon  benzene  is  related  to  the  aromatic  compounds  just  is 
methane  is  to  the  aliphatic  compounds,  i.e.,  as  the  mother  substinoe. 

Benzene  Series. — ^This  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  the  names  bemne 
series  and  benzene  compounds  in  place  of  the  name  aromoHc  compomii. 
As  many  of  the  compounds  since  discovered  and  belonging  to  this  soies 
are  not  aromatic  the  former  names  are  better  as  all  of  them  are  rehtcd 
to  benzene.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  benzene  series  proper  does 
not  include  all  of  the  carbo-cyclic  compounds  related  to  benzene  aad 
which  are  included  in  the  terms  iso-cyclic  or  aromatic  as  distinct  faoo 
aliphatic,  e.g.,  naphflialene,  etc.  Generally  speaking,  however,  tbe 
names  are  used  synonymously. 

Benzene. — What  then  is  benzene,  the  mother  substance  of  tUs 
large  division  of  organic  compounds  which  as  we  shall  find  art  u- 
surpassed  in  their  application  to  the  industries  and  to  daily  life?  V'bec 
coal  gas  is  made  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  the  prodact^ 
in  the  first  place  are  probably  water,  methane  and  ammonia.  Iter 
being  subjected  to  considerable  heat  result  in  the  formation  of  numenef 
more  complicated  compounds.  The  gaseous  products,  cooststmi:  ^ 
mettiane,  hydrogen,  etc.,  constitute  crude  illuminating  gas.    ThesoU 
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residue  is  coke.  The  liquid  products  consist  of  two  parts:  water,  con- 
taining principally  ammonia  gas  in  solution,  and  a  thick  tarry  liquid 
known  as  coal  tar,  which  separates  largely  from  the  water. 

Coal  Tar. — This  coal  tar  is  the  crude  source  of  many  compounds 
of  the  benzene  series.  On  redistillation  of  the  coal  tar  numerous  frac- 
tional distillates  are  obtained  from  which  di£Ferent  compound  are 
isolated,  (p.  497). 

Li^^t  Oil. — The  first  distillate  which  comes  over  below  170°  is 
known  as  light  oil,  because  it  floats  on  water.  Most  of  the  benzene 
itself  is  obtained  by  further  fractionation  of  this  light  oil. 

C«Ho,  CnH2n-6« — By  analysis  and  molecular  weight  determination 
the  formula  for  benzene  has  been  shown  to  be  CeHe.  What  are  the 
properties  of  this  compound  and  how  may  its  structural  formula  be 
represented?  The  formula  C^He  corresponds  to- the  general  formula 
CnH2i»-6  which  would  indicate  an  unsaturated  hydrocarbon. 

Di-propargyL — Now  we  have  previously  described  an  unsaturated 
hydrocarbon  of  this  composition,  viz.,  di-propaigyl  or  1-5-heza-di- 
ine  (p.  163).  It  was  shown  to  be  a  derivative  of  hexane  containing 
two  triple  bonds  or  acetylene  groups.  The  structural  formula  as 
indicated  by  its  systematic  name  is: 

CHsC— CHjr—CHjT-CsCH,   or   CftH«,   i-S-Hexa-di-ine 

Benzene,  however,  is  an  entirely  different  compound  than  this,  i.e.,  it  is 
isomeric  with  di-propargyl.  It  does  not  act  like  an  unsaturated  com- 
pound and,  therefore,  can  not  be  represented  by  a  structural  formula 
like  the  above.  Some  of  the  characteristic  differences  between  these 
two  isomeric  compounds  are  shown  by  the  following  reactions. 

Like  other  unsaturated  compounds  di-propargyl  readily  forms  addi- 
tion products  taking  up  eight  atoms  of  bromine  or  four  molectdes  of 
hydrobjromic  acid  being  converted  thereby  into  bromine  substitution 
products  of  the  saturated  hydrocarbon  hexane. 

C«H6    +    8Br >        CftHeBrs 

i>S-Heza-  Octa-brom  hezuie 

di-ine 

C«H,    +    4HBr     »        CmioBr« 

Tetra-brom  hezuie 

Benzene  and  Bromine. — Benzene,  however,  does  not  act  in  this 
way  with  bromine  nor  at  all  with  hydrobromic  acid.  When  bromine 
acts  on  benzene  the  product  usuaUy  formed  is  a  substitution  product, 
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e.g.,  monobrom  benzene  in  which  a  hydrogen  is  substituted  by 
bromine. 


C5H6  +  Brj 

Ben- 
tene 


CtHtBr  +  HBr 

jC  onO'broni 
benzene 


If,  however,  the  reaction  takes  place  in  the  sunUght  an  addition  product 
is  formed;  but,  instead  of  eight  bromine  atoms  being  added,  as  in  the 
case  of  hexa-di-ine,  only  six  bromine  atoms  are  taken  up  by  the  benzeoe. 


CeHe  +  6Br 


^        C«H«Br6 

Benzene  hezn-bromide 


zene 


According  to  our  ideas  of  saturation  this  compound  is  still  unsaturatoi 
as  it  corresponds  to  the  general  formula  of  the  olefines,  viz.,  C,H«*. 
This  hexa-brom  addition  product  of  benzene  does  not  act  lii^e  in 
unsaturated  compound.  In  contrast  to  such  properties  it  rtadih* 
decomposes  losing  3HBr,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  tn-hrm 
subsiUution  product  of  benzene. 

-3HBr 
CsHsBr^  CeHaBra 

Benzene  hezn-broniide  Tti-brom  benzene 

Hexa-hydro  Benzene. — Similar  to  the  bromine  addition  product  is 
the  hydrogen  addition  product.  Six  hydrogen  atoms  can  be  added  to 
benzene,  but  ofdy  six  as  in  the  case  of  bromine. 

C«H6    +    6H        ►        C«H„ 

Hezn-hydro  benzene 


Cydo-hezane. — ^The  resulting  compound  C«Hii  corre^nds  to  the 
olefine  unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  CnHsw,  and  is  isomeric  with  hei»^ 
Hezene,  however,  readily  adds  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  )id* 
hexane»  whereas  heza-lqrdro  benzene  is  with  difficulty  converted  atd 
hexane.  The  compound,  therefore,  is  not  unsaturated.  Morein- 
portant  still  is  the  fact  that  it  proves  to  be  identical  with  heiUBcfr' 
lene  or  cydo-hexane  which,  as  we  have  recently  shown,  is  a  oi»- 
cyclic  compound  represented  as  follows: 

H, 

C 


H,C 


H,C 


CH, 


CHi 


C 
H, 
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Thus  the  addition  product  formed  by  adding  six  hydrogens  to  benzene 
is  a  compound  which  we  represent  as  six  methylene  groups  linked 
together  in  a  ring. 

Hexagon  Formula. — If  in  hexa-methylene  the  six  methylene  groups 
are  synmietrically  arranged  we  shall  have  a  structural  formula  repre- 
sented by  a  hexagon,  as  this  geometric  figure  is  symmetrical  and  of 
six  p>oints  and  six  sides.    This  has  been  already  shown  on  page  464. 

The  relationship  between  benzene  and  cyclo-hezane  may,  there- 
fore, be  represented  as  follows: 


H2C 


H5C 


"6H 


+  6H 


Such  a  formula  as  this  agrees  with  the  facts  we  have  thus  far  given  in 
regard  to  benzene,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  an  unsaturated  open  chain  com- 
pound, nor  is  it  an  ali-cyclic  compound  like  cyclo-hexane.  It  is,  how- 
ever, directly  related  to  the  latter. 

Properties. — What  are  other  properties  of  this  compound  benzene, 
and  how  can  its  constitution  be  explained  in  accord  with  these  properties, 
and  does  the  formula  ju9t  suggested,  because  of  its  relationship  to 
cyclo-hexane,  fit  the  case? 

In  the  first  place,  as  already  stated,  when  benzene  is  treated  with 
bromine,  substitution  products  are  more  readily  formed  than  addition 
products,  and  the  former  are  the  stable  compounds.  While  methane, 
because  of  its  saturated  character,  does  not  form  addition  products, 
but  only  substitution  products,  benzene  forms  both,  but  the  substitu- 
tion products  are  the  more  stable.  Evidently  benzene  is  more  like 
a  saturated  compound  than  an  unsaturated  one  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  eight  less  hydrogen  atoms  than  are  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  six  carbon  atoms  according  to  the  open-chain  structure,  and  six 
less  than  sufficient  according  to  the  cyclo-paraffin  structure. 
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Sobstitatioii  Products.— The  substitution  products  of  benzene,  is 
will  be  explained  again  later  on,  are  wholly  analogous  to  those  of  the 
paraffin  hydrocarbons,  and  may  be  simply  illustrated  as  foUows: 

CeHi — CI,  Mono-chlor-benzene 

CfHi = Brs,  Di-brom-benzene 

CeHi — OH,  Hydroxy  benzene 

CeHs — NH],  Amino  benzene 

CeHs— CHs,  Methyl  benzene 

The  last  compound,  viz.,  methyl  benzene,  is  the  first  of  the  homologous 
series  of  benzene  hydrocarbons  just  as  methyl  methane  is  the  first 
homologue  above  methane. 

Considering  now  benzene  and  its  relation  to  these  substitutkKi 
products  we  find  certain  facts  which  difiTerentiate  it  from  the  paitffin 
hydrocarbons,  and  which  also  enable  us  to  devise  a  satisfactory  stroc- 
tural  formula. 

Nitro  Products. — (a)  Benzene  and  its  homologous  hydrocarixNis 
readily  form  nUro-substiiiUian  products  when  treated  with  nitric  add, 
whereas  the  paraffin  hydrocarbons  form  nitro-substitution  products 
only  indirectly,  CfHs— NO2,  nitro  benzene. 

Sn^onic  Adds. — (b)  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  reactioo  of 
the  benzene  hydrocarbons  with  sulphuric  add.  Substitution  products 
are  formed  directly,  and  are  known  as  sulphonic  acids,  CeHr— SOsOE 
benzene  su^onic  add. 

Homologues  Oxidized. — (c)  The  homologues  of  benzene,  e^., 
methyl  benzene  or  tolueney  C«Hs — CHa,  are  very  easily  oxidized,  and 
the  methyl  group,  CHj,  is  converted  into  the  carboxyl  groups  CODE 
This  reaction  takes  place  with  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  paraffins. 

+0 
CJij— CH,        ►        CJIr-COOH 

Toluene  Beawic  add 

Halogen  Products. — (d)  The  halogen  substitution  products  of 
benzene  are  less  active  than  the  corresponding  products  in  the  paiafin 

series. 

Hydrozyl  Products. — (e)  The  hydroxyl  substitution  products  d 
the  benzene  hydrocarbons  are  more  strongly  acid  than  the  hydros^ 
paraffins,  t.r.,  the  alcohols.    This  means  that  the  radical  (CiHr^/B 
^ore  acid  than  the  radical  (CHa — ). 
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Thus  we  see  that  in  these  several  ways  the  benzene  hydrocarbons 
differ  from  their  aliphatic  relatives.  The  preceding  facts  together 
with  those  regarding  isomerism,  which  we  shall  now  discuss,  show  the 
most  striking  properties  of  the  benzene  compounds,  and  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  relationship  of  benzene  to  cyclo  hexane, 
lead  to  the  most  probable  theory  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  benzene 
itself  and  of  all  of  its  derivatives. 

Isomenuun 

A  study  of  the  isomeric  substitution  products  of  benzene  reveals 
some  striking  facts  which  furnish  the  strongest  support  for  the  accepted 
structural  formula. 

One  Mono-sttbstitatioii  Product. — If  benzene  were  an  open  chain 
unsaturated  compound  similar  to  1-5-hexa-di-ine  we  should  have,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  and  other  like  compounds,  several  isomeric 
mono-substitution  products.  BtU  benzene  yields  only  one  mono-sub- 
stitution product  of  any  type.  This  can  mean  only  one  thing,  viz., 
that  in  benzene  a//  six  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  alike, 

Symmetxyof  Benzene. — If  then  benzene  is  acarbo-cyclic  compound, 
as  is  so  strongly  indicated  by  its  relationship  to  cyclo-hexane,  the  struc- 
tural formula  should  express  first  of  all  this  equivalence  or  likeness  of 
the  hydrogen  atoms.  In  any  geometric  representation  of  such  a  con- 
dition we  would  naturally  indicate  it  by  a  symmetrical  figure. 

Hexagon  Formula. — The  hexagonal  arrangement  of  six  carbon 
atoms,  each  one  of  which  holds  in  combination  one  hydrogen  atom, 
gives  us  such  a  symmetrical  structure  for  a  compound  whose  compo- 
sition is  CftHft.  Represented  in  its  simplest  form  and  as  indicated  by 
its  relation  to  cyclo-hexane  we  have 
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In  this  formula  all  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  represented  as  simihily 
placed  in  reference  to  each  other.  Before  enlarging  upon  this  fonnuli 
and  showing  its  complete  form  let  us  see  if  it  agrees  with  the  facts  ia 
regard  to  isomerism.  Its  agreement  with  the  fact'  that  only  one  mono- 
substitution  product  is  known  has  just  been  considered.  How  is  it  m 
regard  to  the  poly-substitution  products?    The  facts  are  these: 

Three  Isomeric  Di-6ubstitution  Products. — ^There  are  known  ikei 
and  only  three  isomeric  di-substiliUion  products  of  benzene  and  also 
three  and  only  three  isomeric  tri-substitution  products.  All  of  the  three 
pos;»ible  isomeric  compounds  are  definitely  known  in  so  many  cases 
that  the  above  statement  is  considered  as  universally  true. 

Three  Isomeric  Tri-substitution  Products. — ^If  we  examine  the 
hexagon  formula  we  find  that  three  and  only  three  isomeric  substitutioc 
products  are  possible  in  both  instances,  where  two  and  where  three 
substituting  elements  are  present.  As  in  the  hexagon  formula  all  d 
the  hydrogens  are  alike,  the  only  different  arrangements  concci^ible 
for  hvo  substituting  elements  or  groups  are  the  following: 


CX 


1-4;  WB- 


The  difference  in  these  compounds  must  be  due  to  the  relative  poatwK 
of  the  two  carbon  groups  in  which  the  substitution  has  occurred. 

Ortho. — Any  compound  formed  by  the  substitution  of  two  elemeci? 
in  any  two  positions  that  are  next  to  each  other  must  be  exactly  the 
same.  That  is,  the  positions  1-2, 1-6,  2-3,  3-4,  4-5,  5-6  are  all  alike 
because  of  the  symmetry  of  our  formula,  and  the  likeness  (rf  all  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms.    Such  a  compound  is  known  as  an  ortho  compcnsi 

Meta.— In  the  same  way  positions  1-3, 1-5,  2-4,  2-6,  3-5, 4-*  *« 

all  alike  and  only  one  di-substitu,tion  product  is  possible  where  the 

substitution  is  in  carbon  groups  separated  from  each  other  by  one  ister- 

xning  carbon.    A  compound  of  this  type  is  known  as  a  metacompoioi 
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PSaiE. — Finally  the  third  arrangement  is  the  only  new  form  conceiv- 
able as  positions  1-4,  2-5,  3-6  are  all  alike.  In  this  type  the  substi- 
tuting groups  are  removed  from  each  other  by  two  intervening  carbons, 
or  they  are  directly  opposite  each  other  in  the  hexagon  ring.  Such  a 
compound  is  known  as  a  para  compound.  Therefore  the  possibilities 
of  the  theory  of  the  hexagonal  formula  for  benzene  are  that  three  and 
only  three  di-substitution  products  of  benzene  are  conceivable,  and  this 
is  in  agreement  with  Hit  fact  that  three  and  only  three  are  known. 

With  the  same  clearness  we  can  show  that  three  and  only  three  tri- 
substitution  products  of  benzene  being  known,  is  in  agreement  with 
our  theory  by  which  three  and  only  three  are  possible.  The  possible 
isomeric  tri-substitution  products  are  shown  as  follows : 

Vicjnali  IJnsymmetrical,  Ssrmmetrical. 


X 
C 


X 

c 


HC 


CX        HC 


CH 


CX 


c 

c 

c 

H 

X 

H 

1-3-4; 
niUTiiunetrical- 

I-J-Si 

Examination  will  confirm  the  statement  that  these  three  are  the  only 
different  arrangements  possible  for  1-2-3,  i"6~S  ^^^  2-3-4  are  alike; 
1-3-4,  1-5-4,  1-2-4  and  2-3-5  ^^  alike;  1-3-5  ^i^^^  2-4-6  are  alike, 
and  any  other  arrangement  that  can  be  figured  out  will  prove  to  be 
identical  with  one  of  these  three.  Therefore  here  again  the  theory  is 
in  agreement  with  the  facts.  Not  only  then  is  there  agreement  between 
theory  and  fact  in  regard  to  the  relationship  of  benzene  to  cyclo-hexane, 
but  there  is  like  agreement  in  fact  and  theory  in  connection  with 
isomerism  in  the  case  of  poly-substitution  products  and  absence  of 
isomerism  in  mono-substitution  products. 

Position  Isomerism. — ^This  type  of  isomerism  is  plainly  structural 
isomerism,  but  to  characterize  it  further  it  is  termed  place  or  position 
isomerism. 

Hexagon  Theory  and  Tetra-valence  of  Carbon. — One  point,  how 
ever,  and  that  a  fundamental  one,  we  have  not  yet  considered.    Does 
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the  theory  of  the  hexagon  formula  for  benzene  agree  with  the  Mr«- 
valence  of  carbon,  the  idea  so  fundamental  in  connection  with  oipnic 
compounds?  Plainly,  again,  the  formula  as  we  have  given  it  thushr 
does  not  agree  with  the  conception  that  carbon  is  tetra-valent,  for  only 
.three  valencies  for  each  carbon  are  represented  in  the  formula.  To 
expand  the  simple  hexagonal  formula  to  agree  with  the  idea  of  the 
tetra- valence  of  carbon  it  has  been  necessary  to  introduce  double  bonds 
alternately  into  the  hexagon  ring  formula,  thus  representing  each  car- 
bon with  four  bonds  as  follows: 

H 

C 

^^'         ^^^  Kekule  Benxaoe 


u 


HC^       ^CH  ^^"^ 


C 
H 

Keku]£  Fonnula. — This  formula,  as  above  represented,  wasdeiised 
by  August  Kekul£  in  1865  and  therefore  is  known  and  spoken  of 
as  the  Kekul6  Fonnula  or  the  Kekul£  Theoiy,  also  as  the  hmfo» 
formula  and  as  the  benzene  ring. 

Oscillatioii  Theoiy. — Careful  consideration,  however,  will  show  that 
the  di-substitution  products  1-2  and  1-6  are  not  exactly  the  same  for 
in  one  case  (1-2)  the  carbon  groups  holding  the  substituting  dements 
are  linked  by  double  bonds,  whereas  in  the  other  case  (1-6)  they  aR 
singly  linked.  To  overcome  this  Kekul£  claimed  that,  in  such  an 
arrangement  in  space,  oscillation  takes  place  so  that  at  one  instant  the 
structure  is  as  represented,  and  in  the  next  the  double  bonds  change 
position  so  that  the  image  form  of  the  formula  is  in  existence,  osdlh- 
tion  from  one  to  the  other  form  taking  place  continually. 

H  H 


OCH         >        HCX^^ 
CH        < H^Vi^ 


TT  B«nsaiie  ^ 
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CI 


CI 


o 


cci 


CH 


O 


CH 


CH 


C  C 

TT  Di-chlor  beniene  tt 

Facts  that  have  been  brought  to  light  since  the  suggestions  of  Kekul^, 
in  the  study  of  taulamerism  and  desmotropism,  give  strong  support  to 
this  oscillation  theory. 

Ladenburg  Formula. — ^Ladenbvig,  however,  not  satisfied  with 
Kekule's  formula  suggested  another  known  as  the  prism  formula. 

CH  ^ ;.CH 


HC 


CH 


CH 

Ladeaburg;  Prism  Formula 

Claits,  Annstrong  and  Baeyer. — Still  other  formulas  have  been  sug- 
gested on  account  of  this  difficulty,  each  endeavoring  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  oscillation  in  order  to  satisfy  the  four  valencies  of  carbon. 
One  of  these  was  suggested  by  Glaus  and  called  the  diagonal  formula; 
and  another  by  Annstrong  and  Baeyer  and  known  as  the  centric  formula. 

H  H 

C  C 


Clans,  Diacooal  Fonasls 
for  Bsassae 


H 

Armstronaand  Baeyer, 
Centric  Formula 
for  Beniene 
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It  is  not  desirable  in  this  place  to  discuss  at  greater  length  these 
other  formulas,  but  simply  to  mention  them  together  with  the  names  ol 
the  men  who  have  suggested  them.  All  of  these  men  were  chemists 
who  did  much  to  establish  our  ideas  in  relation  to  the  consrito- 
tion  of  benzene  and  its  structural  representation  in  agreement  with 
known  facts.  After  all  of  these  various  suggestions  and  the  discussions 
which  they  brought  forth  Kekule's  original  complete  formula  stiD 
remains  as  the  best  representation  of  the  structure  of  this  impOTtant 
compound,  and  is  the  one  imiversally  accepted. 

Benzene  Hexagon  in  Space. — One  more  idea  should  be  referred  to 
,  in  connection  with  the  Kekul6  theory.  The  Kekule  formula  as  wt 
write  it  represents,  of  course,  no  space  relations,  but  is  simply  a  flat  or 
plane  representation  of  his  idea.  In  accordance  with  the  theoiy  d 
van't  HoflF  and  LeBel,  carbon  is  represented  as  situated  at  the  center 
of  a  regular  tetrahedron,  and  the  benzene  ring  of  Kekule  becomes, 
therefore,  a  ring  or  hexagon  composed  of  six  such  tetrahedrons.  Such  a 
formula  will  have  the  space  arrangement  as  given  for  hexa-methykne 
(p.  464).  In  these  poly-methylene  or  cyclo-paraffin  compounds  it 
will  be  recalled  the  penta  and  hexa  carbon  rings  have  the  least  strain. 
the  former  0°  44'  and  the  latter  —5°  16',  and  are  consequently  the  most 
stable. 

After  thus  considering  the  theoretical  basis  for  the  constitution  of 
benzene,  as  it  is  borne  out  by  facts  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory,  «e 
shall  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  individual  compounds  of  the 
series  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  We  shall  begin,  as  in  the  ali- 
phatic series,  with  the  hydrocarbons. 

Homologous  Series,  CnHan-6- — The  homologous  scries  of  tie 
benzene  hydrocarbons  showing  the  more  important  and  conunoc 
members  is  as  follows: 


CJI. 

Benzene. 

C,H. 

Toluene. 

CsHio 

Xylenes.   . 

C»Hii 

Klfsitylene,  etc. 

CieHi4 

Cymene,  etc. 

CnHit 

Penta-methyi  benzene,  etc. 

CiiHn 

Hexa-mcthyl  benzene. 

CiiHie 

Hept>*l  benzene. 

Ci4Hts 

Octyl  benzene. 

CuHtt 

PenU-ethy]  benzene. 
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CitHjo  Hexa-ethyi  benzene. 

CssHis  Hexa-decyl  benzene. 

CS4H4S  Octa-decyi  benzene. 

Ct6H44  Tri-methyl  heza-decyl  benzene. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  not  as  many  known  members  of  this 
homologous  series  of  benzene  hydrocarbons  as  there  are  of  the  methane 
series  (p.  19).  There  is  the  same  constant  difference  in  composition 
between  the  successive  members  of  this  series  as  we  found  in  the  case 
of  the  methane  series,  viz.,  CH2,  and  we  shall  find  that  this  is  due  to 
the  same  fact,  viz.,  that  in  converting  any  hydrocarbon  into  the  next 
higher  member  the  methyl  radical  is  substituted  in  place  of  hydrogen. 

B6IIZOII69  CeHg 

Coal  Tar. — Benzene  occurs  in  coal  tar  which  is  a  heavy  liquid  ob- 
tained as  a  distillation  product  when  coal  is  heated  for  the  purpose  of 
making  coal  gas  or  coke. 

It  was  discovered  in  1825  by  Faraday  in  a  liquid  obtained  by  com- 
pressing oil  gas  made  from  shale  or  bituminous  coal,  and  in  1845  Hof- 
mann  found  it  in  coal  tar.  It  is  obtained  from  the  fraction  of  coal  tar 
distillate,  boiling  at  8o°-iio°.  It  boils  at  79®  and  melts  at  5.4°.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0.90  (0°).  It  is  a  colorless,  light,  mobile  liquid  that 
burns  readily  in  the  air  with  a  smoky  flame  due  to  its  large  amount  of 
carbon. 

Preparation  from  Benzoic  Acid. — Benzene  may  be  prepared  from 
its  compounds  by  a  reaction  similar  to  that  used  in  preparing  methane 
from  acetic  acid.  Benzoic  acid  bears  the  same  relation  to  benzene 
that  acetic  acid  does  to  methane,  viz.,  a  mono-carboxyl  substitution 
product. 

CH4  CH;r— COOH 

Methane  Acetic  add,  Methanoic  add 

COI.  coif— COOH 

Benzene  Benzoic  add 

Benzene  may,  therefore,  be  made  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  benzoic  acid 
and  lime  just  as  methane  is  made  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid 
(or  sodium  acetate)  and  lime. 

2CHr-C00Na   +  Ca(0H)2     ►    2CH4   +    CaCOs   +  NaaCOa 

Sodinm  acetate  Metliane 

C36— COOH    +    Ca(OH),    »    CJI,    +    CaCO,    +    H,0 

B  enz  oic  acid  Benz  ene 
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Synthesis  of  Benzene  and  Homologues. — There  are  other  metbods 
of  preparing  benzene  and  its  homologues  which  show  their  rdatioo  tfl 
the  aliphatic  series.  We  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  relatioosUp 
between  benzene  and  cyclo-hexane,  showing  that  benzene  is  dehydro- 
genated  cydo-hexane. 

Benzene  from  Acetylene. — Benzene  may  be  prepared  directly  fm 
one  of  the  unsaturated  open  chain  compounds,  viz.,  from  aoetjflaei 
CH^CH.  When  this  hydrocarbon  is  passed  through  a  red  hot  tube 
it  is  simply  broken  down  into  its  elements.  If,  however,  it  is  heatot 
more  slowly,  it  polymerizes  and  benzene  is  obtained. 

3C,H,        y         C.H. 

AntriMM  Baaxaa* 

Such  a  polymerization  may  be  rqiresented  in  the  foUowing  maniKf  ii 
agreement  with  ideas  in  r^ard  to  both  acetylene  and  benzene. 

CH  CH 


HC  CH  HC  CH 


>  II  I 

HC  CH  HC  CH 

•  \      / 

CH  CH 

3CiHt  C»H| 

Acetrluw 


Mesit^ene  from  A]^ene. — ^In  a  similar  way  meflr^  acetylae  d 
allylene  polymerizes  and  yields  mesi^ene  which  is  tri-fned^I  bcnMi*| 

CH,  CH,  ! 


C  C 

\  /     \ 

HC  CH  HC  CH 

III  —  II  I 

H,C— C  C— CH,        H,C— C  C— CH, 

•  \      • 

CH  CH 

aCHsC— CH,  C,H,(CH,), 

Allytene 


These  two  syntheses  are  of  especial  importance  as  showing  the  &^ 
relationship  between  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  alq>hatic  series  aiKlw 
hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series. 

O 
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Toluene,  C^—CBt 

Toluene  occurs  naturally  in  the  balsam  of  tolUj  hence  its  name. 
It  occurs  also  in  coal  tar,  along  with  benzene.  It  is  found  mostly  in 
the  fraction  of  coal  tar  distillate  boiling  at  110^-140^. 

Fittig's  Synthesis.— When  Kekul6  brought  out  his  benzene  theory 
the  relation  between  toluene  and  benzene,  the  first  two  members  of 
the  homologous  series  of  benzene  hydrocarbons,  was  not  kno^.  It 
was  worked  out  by  Fittig  and  ToUens  by  means  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Fittig  synfhesiSi  which  is  based  on  a  reaction  exactly  analogous  to 
the  Wurtz  reaction  for  the  synthesis  of  the  homologous  members  of  the 
aliphatic  series  of  hydrocarbons. 

When  a  halogen  substitution  product  of  benzene,  e.g.  bram  benzene, 
is  treated  with  a  methyl  halide  and  metallic  sodium,  toluene  is  obtained. 
This  proves  that  toluene  is  methyl  benzene. 


C6H5(Br+2Na   +    Br)CH,    >    CeHr-CH,   +    2NaBr 


+  2Na  +  Br)CH, 


CH, 


C 
H 

Toluene,  Methyl  benzene 


Fittig  first  called  the  product  of  this  reaction  methyl  benzene,  and 
did  not  know  that  it  was  toluene.  When,  however,  the  identity  of 
this  substance  with  toluene  was  proven  it  cleared  up  at  once  the  re- 
lationship between  the  first  two  members  of  the  homologous  series  of 
benzene  hydrocarbons  and  later  of  the  entire  series. 

Friedel-Craft  Reaction. — Another  synthetic  reaction  of  great  im- 
portance in  preparing  the  homologues  of  benzene  is  the  Friedel-Craft 
reaction.  When  a  hydrocarbon  is  treated  with  a  methyl  halide  in  the 
presence  of  aluminium  chloride  the  methyl  group  is  substituted  in  the 
hydrocarbon. 
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C,H^(H  +  Br)— CH,  +  (AlCl,) 


^    Cai*-CH,  +  HBr 
CH, 


HC 


(H   +   Br)CH, 
C 


CH 


+  (AlCU) 


HC 


C 
H 

Benxene 


CH 
CH 


C 
H 

Toluene,  Methyl  bencM 


Toluene  is  similar  to  benzene  in  its  general  appearance.  It  is  a 
colorless,  light,  mobile  liquid  boiling  at  no**,  and  with  q)ecific  gravitT 
of  0.88  (o°).  In  its  chemical  properties  toluene  is  distinctly  diSot&t 
from  benzene. 

Ease  of  Substitution. — ^The  substitution  products  of  tolaenc  vt 
much  more  readily  formed  than  similar  ones  in  the  case  of  benzene. 
The  presence  of  a  methyl  group  substituted  in  the  benzene  ring  seene 
to  make  the  compound  more  easily  susceptible  to  further  substitutioi 
in  the  ring  itself. 

Oxidation. — Oxidizing  agents  which  attack  benzene  with  difficuItT 
react  readily  with  toluene,  and  the  substituted  methyl  radical  bccwno 
oxidized  to  carboxyl. 


+0 


Toluene 


C»Hs— COOH 

Benzoic  add 


This  oxidation  of  the  methyl  radical  to  carboxyl  emphasizes  a  difff- 
ence  between  benzene  compounds  and  aliphatic  compounds  for  ia  tke 
latter,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  direct  oxidation  of  a  methyl  gr(wq)toi 
carboxyl  group  is  impossible.  Only  one  toluene  is  known  irfiich  aptcs 
with  the  theory  as  only  one  mono-methyl  benzene  is  possible. 


Xylenes,  CcHi^ 

^1 


CH, 


CH, 


Isomeric  Xylenes. — ^Xylene  has  been  shown  to  have  the  constinh 
tion  of  di-methyl  benzene,  but  as  we  should  expect,  bemg  a  dhso^ 
stituted  benzene  three  isomeric  hydrocarbons  are  known  all  of  «1^ 
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have  this  constitution.    This  constitution  has  been  proven  by  means  of 
;'s  synthesis  from  di-bram  benzene  and  from  brom  tohiene. 


Cell  4' 


/ 


(Br      2Na      Br)— CH, 


+ 


+ 


(Br      sNa      Br)— CH, 

Di'brom  benzene 


xCH, 
C»H4x 

^CH, 

Xylene,  Di -methyl  benzene 


+  4NaBr 


/CH, 
^(Br 

Brom  toluene 


+  2Na  +  Br)— CH, 


C,H 


/ 


CH, 


+  aNaBr 


^CH, 

Xylene,  Dl-methyl  benzene 


Efhyl  Benzene. — By  the  same  synthesis  another  hydrocarbon  has 
been  made  from  mono-brom  benzene  and  ethyl  bromide  which  has 
the  empirical  formula  CgHio,  but  which  must  be  mono-ethyl  benzene. 


CeHr-(Br  +  2Na  +  Br)— CjHs 

Brom  benzene 


Cfls— CjH,  +  sNaBr 

Bthyl  benzene 


These  two  compounds  di-mefhyl  benzene  and  mono-efhyl  benzene 
are  simple  structural  isomers,  while  the  three  di-mefhyl  benzenes  are 
place  isomers. 

These  hydrocarbons  together  with  toluene  clearly  illustrate  the 
fact  that  the  homologous  members  of  the  benzene  series  of  hydrocar- 
bons bear  exactly  the  same  relationship  to  each  other  as  do  the  homolo- 
gous members  of  the  aliphatic  series  of  hydrocarbons.  The  homology 
in  both  cases  is  due  to  the  same  fact,  viz.,  that  the  methyl  radical  is 
substituted  for  a  hydrogen  of  a  hydrocarbon  in  making  the  homologous 
hydrocarbon  next  higher  up,  i.e,  containing  one  more  carbon  atom. 
The  composition  of  the  homologues  changes  by  the  quantity  CH2. 


CH4 
CHs— H 

Methane 

CeHe 


CeHs — H 

Benzene 


C2H6 

CH^CHa 


Bthftne 
C7H8 


CeHs — CH3 

Toluene 
Mono-methyl  benzene 


and 


CsHg 

CH3 — CH2 — CH3 
Propene 

CeHio 
/CH, 

coi/ 

TH, 

Xylenes 
Di-methyl 
benzenes 


CH,— (CH^CH,) 

Mono-ethyl  benzene 


31 
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The  three  di-methyl  benzenes  are  known  as  the  xylenes,  and  the  mono- 
ethyl  benzene  simply  as  ethyl  benzene. 

Orientation. — According  to  our  theory  the  three  known  xylentsor 
di-methyl  benzenes  being  di-substitution  products  must  be  rq>rtsented 
by  the  three  isomeric  formulas  due  to  the  position  of  the  substitulioo 
groups  in  the  benzene  ring  as  explained  on  p.  472.  These  ait  as 
follows: 


CH 


i 


HC 


HO 


C— CH,    HC 


HC 


CHi 


C— CHj    HC 


:h 


CH, 


C 
H 

meta-Zyleae 


As  the  three  compounds  are  definite  individuals  possessing  different 
properties  such  as  melting  point,  boiling  point,  specific  gravity,  etc, 
the  question  now  is,  to  which  of  these  compounds  do  we  give  onejorwA 
and  to  which  another?  In  other  words,  which  one  of  the  xylenes  b  tbe 
ortho  compound,  which  is  the  meta  and  which  the  para?  Ij^itltoot 
taking  the  matter  up  in  its  historical  connection  as  to  whether  these 
names  were  first  given  to  definite  compounds,  and  the  positions  tbeo 
determined;  or  whether  they  were  first  given  to  the  definite  positws 
and  the  compounds  then  named  accordingly;  we  can  simply  state  no*, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  following  explanation,  that  the  compound  wiifc 
the  two  substituting  groups  in  the  1-2  positions  is  the  ortho  compoowl- 
the  one  with  the  1-3  positions  is  the  meia  and  the  1-4  is  the  para. 

Orttio-meta-  and  para-Xjienes. — ^The  three  definite  jsooffic 
xylenes  have  the  following  physical  properties  which  enable  ©  » 
distinguish  them  from  each  other.  For  the  present  we  may  desiff*^ 
them  simply  as  A ,  B^  C. 

Xylene  A  has  m.p.  —28°;  b.p.  142**;  sp.  gr.  0.893 
Xylene  B  has  m.p.  —53*';  b.p.  139**;  sp.  gr.  0.881 
Xylene  C  has  m.p.  +13**;  b.p.  138°;  sp.  gr.  0.880 
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If  we  examine  the  formulas  of  the  three  isomers,  we  find  that  if  in  each 
one  we  substitute  a  third  element  or  group  in  the  benzene  ring, 
each  one  of  the  original  di-substitution  products  possess  different  pos- 
sibilities as  to  the  number  of  isomeric  products  that  can  be  formed. 
Taking  first  the  simplest  case,  we  find  for  the  i-4di-methylbenzene| 
that  all  four  of  the  remaining  positions,  viz.,  2,  3,  5,  6,  bear  exactly  the 
same  relation  to  the  already  substituted  methyl  groups.  It  will  make 
no  difference  then  whether  a  third  group  is  substituted  in  position  2,  3 
5  or  6.  If  the  three  xylenes  are  converted  into  mono-chlor-xylenes  by 
substituting  one  chlorine  atom  into  the  benzene  ring  we  may  expect 
to  find,  that  in  one  case,  only  one  product  is  obtained  no  matter  what 
method  of  preparation  is  used.    This  is  the  fact. 

para-Xylene. — The  xylene  which  boils  at  138**  and  melts  at  13® 
and  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  0.880  yields  only  one  chlor-xylene. 
The  methyl  groups  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  positions  i  and  4,  and 
the  chlorine  may  be  either  2,  3,  5  or  6.  This  xylene  must  be  then  the 
para  compound. 


CH, 


CH   • 


CH, 

Jara-Zylene 
•methyl  benzene 
M.P.  13**.    B.P.  US'* 


CH 


3 


CCl 


CHa 

chlor-Zylene 

i-4-Di-methyl  (a-,  3'»  S'  or  6) 

chlor  benzene 


The  other  two  xylenes  yield  not  one  only  but  more  than  one  isomeric 
mono-chlor  xylene.  One  of  the  xylenes  yields  two  isomeric  products 
while  the  other  one  yields  three. 

orfho-Xylene. — A  similar  examination  of  the  formulas  shows  that 
with  the  i-2-di-mefhyl  benzene  two  isomeric  mono-chlorine  substitu- 
tion products  are  possible. 
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CH, 


CH, 


x-a-Di-OMthjl 
3-cUor  bMBMie 


c 

Cl 

i-a-Di-aMtkyl 
4-chlar  beneae 


The  position  6  is  plainly  in  the  same  relation  to  i  and  2  tliat  3  is. 
and  5  the  same  as  4  so  that  no  other  mono-chlor  xylene  is  possible  i 
the  methyl  groups  are  originally  in  positions  i  and  2.  The  x^-kse 
which  boils  at  142^  and  mdts  at  —28^  is  the  one  which  yields  two 
and  only  two  mono-chlor  substitution  products,  and  U  is,  ihertfm, 
ortko-xvlene. 

meta-Xjiene. — ^The  remaining  isomeric  xylene  must  of  necessity 
be  the  meta  compound,  i.e.  1-3-diHaietfayl  benzene,  but  we  have  just 
as  conclusive  proof  in  this  case  as  in  the  others.  The  xylene  boilisg 
at  139**  and  melting  at  —53^  when  converted  into  the  mon<KhlanDC 
substitution  product,  with  the  chlorine  in  the  ring,  yields  three  iso- 
meric compounds.  From  a  study  of  the  formulas  it  is  readily  seen,  id 
this  instance  also,  that  the  only  di-methyl  benzene  which  is  possible  of 
conversion  into  three  isomeric  mono-chlor  xylenes  is  the  mda  or  i-i 
compound. 


CHs 

I 
C 


CH, 


HC 


HC 


C— CHa 


C 
H 


t*3-I>i-m«ckyl 


c-a  • 


C-CH, 
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CH, 


CH, 


HC 


HC 


C— CHa 


CIC 


CI 

i-a-Di-flMthyl 


C— CH, 


C 
H 

i-3-Di-moiliyl 
S-chlor  beiiieii« 


1-3 -J 
4-cmor  benzene 

The  position  6  is  the  same  in  relation  to  the  two  methyl  groups  as  the 
position  4  so  that  no  other  isomer  is  possible.  The  xylene  with  the 
properties  given  is,  therefore,  meta-zylene.  Writing  the  formulas  for 
the  three  xylenes,  with  their  properties,  we  have: 

CH3  CH3  CH3 


HC 


C— CH,  HC 


CH 


HC 


C— CH,  HC 


CH 


C 

H 

ertho-Xylene 
i-a-Di-methyl  beaxene 


c 

H 

meta-Xvlene 
i-j-Di-metbyl  benzene 


-Si 

139° 
0.881 


CH, 

pere-Zylene 
z-4-Di-nieth7l  benzene 

0.880 


M.P.  -28^ 
B.P.  142** 
Sp.  gr.  0.893 

Having  thus  determined  in  the  case  of  the  three  di-methyl  benzenes 
which  is  the  ortho,  which  the  meta  and  which  the  para  compound,  we 
have  a  shorter  direct  method  for  a  similar  proof  in  the  case  of  any  di- 
substitution  product  of  benzene.  It  becomes  necessary  simply  to 
convert  the  undetermined  compound  into  xylene  and  whichever  xylene 
is  obtained  we  assume,  unless  there  is  proof  of  a  migration  of  one  of  the 
groups,  that  in  the  original  compound  the  two  substituting  groups 
occupied  the  same  positions  as  the  methyl  groups  in  the  resulting  xylene. 
As  the  number  of  di-substitutlon  products  of  benzene  which  have  been 
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thus  oriented  has  increased,  the  process  becomes  continually  more 
simple,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  convert  the  unknown  compound  into 
any  one  of  several  known  compounds.  This  method  of  determining 
which  one  of  three  isomeric  di-subtituted  benzenes  is  the  ortho,miiav 
para  compound  was  first  developed  by  Kdmer,  who  carried  it  out  in 
connection  with  the  di-brom  benzenes.  The  process  is  known  as  K5r- 
ner's  orientation.  A  method  was  also  developed  by  Griess  with  the 
di-amino  benzoic  acids.  NSlting'  used  the  above  method  with  the 
three  xylenes  as  we  have  described  it. 

Oxidation  of  Xylene. — Just  as  toluene  on  oxidation  has  the  nuikyl 
group  converted  into  carboxyl  yielding  a  tnono-carboxyl  or  mono-basic 
acid,  benzoic  acid,  so  the  xylenes  by  oxidation  yield  di-carboxyi  or 
di-basic  acids  of  the  corresponding  ortho,  meta  or  para  constitutioa. 
The  two  methyl  groups  are,  moreover,  possible  of  oxidation  one  at  a 
time  so  that  intermediate  mono-carboxyl  or  mono-basic  adds  result  in 
which  one  methyl  group  remains.  The  di-basic  acids  are  known  as 
phtfaalic  acids  and  the  mono-basic  acids  as  toluic  adds. 

XH,  yCUt  XOOH 

C5H4V  CeHiy  C«H4v 

N:h,  x:ooh  xooh 

0-,  m-,  p-ZjIeiie  o-,  m-,  p-Tolnic  o-.  a-*  p-PhtbiBc 

adds  adds 

Hydrocarbons,  CfHn 

Vicinali  Unsymmetricali  STmmetricali  Tri-melfayl  Benzoaes.— As 

was  explained  in  discussing  isomerism  of  the  benzene  substitution 
products  (p.  473)  tri-mefhyl  benzene  can  exist  in  the  three  forms,  9kM 
or  1-2-3,  unsymmetrical  or  1-3-4,  symmetrical  or  1-3-5.  All  three  d 
these  are  known  and  they  are: 

MesitylenOi  i-3-5-Tii-4nefhyl  benzene,  sjmmetricaL 

Pseudo-ctimene,  1-2-4-Tri-mefhylbenzenei  imsymmetrkaL 
Hemelithene,       i-2-3-Tii-4nefhjl  benzene,  vidnaL 

The  proof  that  these  three  compounds  are  all  tri-methyl  bcaucncsis 
that  by  oxidation  they  each  yield  first  a  mono-basic  acid^  second  t 
dp-basic  acid  and  finally  a  tri-basic  add. 

XH,  XH,  vCH,  .COOH 

CtHi^CH,    CJI,^CH,        CA^COOH    CtH,A:OOH 

x:h,  xooh  xooh  xxwh 

Tft-iMtliyl  Mone-baaic  Dl-badc  Tri- 


add  add  add 
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How  can  we  prove,  as  in  the  case  of  the  xylenes  or  di-methyl  ben- 
zenes, which  formula  belongs  to  which  comppund? 

Mesitjrleney  1-3-5-  Tri-methyl  Benzene. — Taking  up  first  mesity- 
lene,  two  reactions  show  that  this  particular  hydrocarbon  must  have 
the  1-3-5  ^^  symmetrical  constitution. 

Oxidation  of  Mesifylene. — By  oxidation  it  is  converted  into  a 
mono-basic  acid  which  on  being  heated  with  sodium  hydroxide  loses 
COs  and  yields  one  of  the  di-methyl  bezenes  or  xylenes.  The  par- 
ticular xylene  thus  obtained  is  always  meta-zylene  or  x -3 -di-methyl 
benzene. 

CH,  CH, 


H,C 


CH 


+0 


— CHa 


HC 


H(OOC)— C 


:— CH, 


1-3 


-Tri-methyl 
ene 


MMiMMdc  add 

i-3-Dl-methyl 

S-carbezy  beuene 

CH, 


-CO, 


HC 


C— CH, 


C 
H 

m«te-Zylene 
i-3-Di-iiMtliyl  beozene 

Clearly  the  only  tri-methyl  benzene  that  can  thus  always  yield  1-3 -di- 
methyl benzene  is  the  one  in  which  the  three  methyl  groups  are  in  the 
iymmetrical  positions,  the  1-3-5  positions,  so  that  whichever  methyl 
proup  is  oxidized  the  remaining  two  will  be  in  the  1-3  positions.  Fur- 
ther oxidation  of  mesitylene  gives  a  di-basic  acid  which  3delds  toluene, 
uid  complete  oxidation  of  the  methyl  groups  gives  finally  a  tri-basic 
icid  which  3delds  benzene. 
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CH, 


CH, 


H,C— C 


C— CH, 


H,C— C 


CH 


C— CH, 


+0 


+0 


HC 


HOOC-^ 


c— cooe 


HOOC— C 


Tri-Bwitic  acM 

H 
C 


— 3CO, 


HC 


ce 

CH 


c 

H 
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Synthesis  of  Mesitylene  fnan  Allylene. — The  second  proof  of  the 
symmetrical  structure  of  mesitylene  is  its  synthesis  from  allylene  and 
also  from  acetone.  The  synthesis  from  allylene  has  already  been 
^wken  of  in  connection  with  the  proofs  of  the  structure  of  benzene 
(p.  478),  and  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  synthesis  of  benzene  by  the 
polymerization  of  acetylene. 

HC 


HC 


HC 


CH 

CH 

• 

CH 

Ae«tjleii« 

CH, 


polymerization 
by  heat 


HC 


HC 


CH 


HC 


CH 


CH 

Benzene 

CH, 


HC 


H,C— C 


CH 


C— CH, 


polymerization 


C 

/       \ 
HC  CH 


C 
H 

Allylene^  Methyl  Acetylene 


by  heat   H,C— C  C— CH, 

\       /" 
C 

H 

llMitrlMie 

From  Acetone. — By  treating  acetone,  CH, — CO — CH,,  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  water  is  eliminated,  polymerization  takes 
place  similar  to  that  in  the  above  reactions,  and  mesitylene  is  obtained. 
The  reaction  is  represented  as  foUows: 

CH,  CH, 


0)  =  C 


H,}HC 


\ 


CH(H, 
(O 


-3H,0 
polymerization 


C 

/-  \ 
HC  CH 


H,C— C 

II 
(O 


C— CH, 


/ 


c 

H,)H 

Acetone 


H,C— C  C— CH, 

\  / 

c 

H 

MoitrluM 
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Substitution  Products  of  Mesitylene. — A  final  proof  of  the  structure 
of  mesitylene  is  the  fact  that  it  yields  only  one  mono-substitution  prod- 
uct, and  only  one  di-substitution  product,  when  the  substitution  takes 
place  in  the  benzene  ring.  This  will  appear  clear  on  examination  with- 
out writing  out  the  formulas.  As  all  three  of  the  unsubstituted  hydro- 
gens of  mesitylene  remaining  in  the  benzene  ring  are  exactly  alike  is 
relation  to  the  methyl  groups  it  can  make  no  difference  which  one  or 
which  two  are  substituted,  the  product  will  be  the  same.  This  condi- 
tion exists  only  in  the  case  of  the  1-3-5 -tri-methyl  benzene  and  in 
neither  of  the  other  two,  the  j-2-3  or  the  1-3-4  compounds. 

Mesitylene  occurs  in  coal  tar  together  with  the  other  hydrocarbons 
we  hav^  considered.  It  is  a  liquid  resembling  benzene  and  toluene. 
Its  boiling  point  is  165**. 

Pseudo-cumene,  1-2 -4 -Tri-methyl  Benzene. — The  second  hydro- 
carbon, isomeric  with  mesitylene,  and  therefore  tri-methyl  beracDC, 
is  known  as  pseudo-cumene.  It  occurs  also  in  coal  tar,  and  resembles 
mesitylene  in  its  properties.  Its  boiling  point  is  169*^.  Its  structure 
is  proven  to  be  1-2-4-tri-methyl  benzene  from  the  following  reactions. 

Pseudo-cumene  from  Brom  paia-Xylene  and  Brom  mett-XylflK- 
Brom  paia-xylenei  as  will  be  recalled  from  the  discussion  of  the  con- 
stitution of  para-xylene,  exists  only  in  one  form  as  no  isomeric  com- 
pounds are  possible.  This  substance,  by  means  of  Fittig's  sjnflicsSf 
yields  pseudo-cumene,  the  constitution  of  which,  therefore,  can  only  be 
1-3-4-tri-methyl  benzene. 


CH, 


CHa 


C(Br-|-2Na  +  Br)CH3 


^    HC 


CH 


3 


Brom  pua-zyleno 


-CH, 


Brom  Mra-zyi' 

x-^-Di-metliyl 
3-inrom  benzoao 

Brom  meta-xylene  exists  in  three  isomeric  forms  (p.  473)  and  0^  •/ 
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these  only^  viz.,  the  i-3-(ii-methyl  4-brom  benzene,  yields    pseudo- 
cumene  by  Fittig's  synthesis. 

CHj  CHj 


C— CH, 


(Br  +  2Na  +  Br)CH, 

i-3-Di-metliyl  4-Brom  bemono 


C— CH, 


CH, 

Pl01ldO-€tini6IIO 

i-3-4-Trf-niediyl  be&sene 


Hemelithene,  1-2-3-Tri-methyl  Benzene.— The  third  isomeric 
tri-methyl  benzene  is  known  as  hemelifhene  and  proves  to  be  the 
x-2-3  compound.  It  resembles  the  other  two  isomers,  and  like  them  is 
found  in  coal  tar.    It  boils  at  175^ 

Propyl  and  Lso-propyl  Benzenes. — In  addition  to  the  three  tri- 
methyl  benzenes  we  still  have  three  isomeric  hydrocarbons  of  the  com- 
position C9H1S.  These  compounds  are  isomeric,  depending  on  the 
substitution  in  benzene  of  other  radicals  than  methyl.  Substitution  of 
one  propyl  radical  for  one  benzene  hydrogen  atom  gives  us  a  compound 
of  the  same  composition  as  that  obtained  by  substituting  three  methyl 
radicals  for  three  hydrogen  atoms.  As  the  propyl  radical  has  two 
isomeric  forms,  viz.,  that  of  normal  propyl  and  that  of  isopropyl,  so 
we  have  the  two  substitution  products,  propyl  benzene,  C5H5 — CHi — 

/CH, 
CHi — CH3,  and  iso-propyl  benzene,  CcH*— CH<         •    The  former 

\CH, 

boils  at  159^,  and  the  latter  at  153°.    The  iso-propyl  benzene  is  also 

known  as  ctimene.    The  third  compound  isomeric  with  the  tri-methyl 

/CH, 
benzenes  is  methyl  ethyl  benzene,  CeHK  ,  which  exists  in  three 

C2H5 

forms,  Oy  fity  and  p. 

Hydrocarbons,  CioHm 

Durene  and  Cymene. — ^Two  hydrocarbons  of  this  composition  are 
of  importance  because  of  their  close  relation  to  turpentine  and  camphor. 
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Durene  is  the  i-2n4-5-tetra-metii7l  benzene.  It  has  a  camphor-Jike 
odor  and  is  found  in  coal  tar.  It  can  be  made  from  one  of  the  di-biom 
meta-xylenes,  viz.,  the  i-3-di4netfa.yl  4-6-di-broin  benzene  by  Kt- 
tig's  syntbesis. 

CH,  CH, 


BrC 
HC 


H,C— C 


C— CH, 


CBr 

i-3-Di-methyl 
4-6Hli-brom  benzene 


C-CH, 


CH, 

Durene 

t-a-4-S-  (er  I-3-4-*) 
Tetrt-methjl  beuene 

Cymene.  x-Mefhyl  4-Iso-prop7l  Benzene. — Cymene,  the  only 
other  isomeric  hydrocarbon  of  the  composition  C10H14,  which  we  shall 
consider,  is  shown  to  be  i-methyl  4-iso-propyl  benzene,  by  its  syDth^ 
sis  from  paia-brom  toluene  and  isopropyl  bromide. 

CH,  CH, 


HC 


CH 


aua 
i-MtOo 


(Br  +  2Na  +  Br)CH 


/ 


CH, 


-Brom  toluene 


-Methyl  4 -brom  beaxene 


\:h, 

IsO'Sropyl 
bnuniile 


CH 

/      \ 
H,C  CH, 

Cnnene 
I  -Mettyl  4-4ao-9fefft 

Cymene  is  found  in  thyme  oil,  eucalyptus  ofl,  and  Roman  cumfflD 
oil.  It  is  also  obtained  by  heating  camphor  with  phosphorus  pentozide 
and  from  turpentine  by  reduction  with  iodine. 


CioHis  +  2I 

TnrpeatlBe 


CioHu  +  2HI 

Cymene 
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These  relationships  wi]l  be  discussed  more  fully  when  we  consider 
turpentine  and  camphor,  and  it  will  be  found  that  these  two  important 
substances  have  the  same  ring  structure  as  cymene.  The  other  hydro- 
carbons of  the  benzene  series  need  not  be  discussed  in  detail.  It  is 
sufficient  to  know  of  their  existence  in  the  homologous  series  as  given 
in  Table  (p.  476). 

Hydrocarbons,  QiHan-s  and  CnHzn-io 

It  is  best  to  speak  at  this  time  of  hydrocarbons  derived  from  benzene 
by  the  substitution  in  the  ring  of  unsaiuraled  open  chain  radicals.  Just 
as  the  homologues  of  benzene  are  prepared  by  substitution  of  a  saturated 
paraffin  radical,  methyl,  ethyl,  propyl,  etc.,  in  the  benzene  ring,  so 
other  series  of  hydrocarbons  have  been  obtained  by  substituting 
radicals  of  the  unsaturated  open  chain  hydrocarbons  of  the  ethylene 
and  acetylene  series.  These  new  compounds  will  be  poorer  in  hydrogen 
than  the  benzene  series  by  two  and  four  atoms  respectively. 

Styrenet  Phenyl  Ethylene* — The  first  of  these  hydrocarbons  is 
known  as  styrene*  It  is  obtained  from  storax,  a  resin  found  in  the 
plant,  Styrax  officinalis.  It  is  also  present  in  coal  tar.  It  is  related 
to,  and  also  prepared  from,  cinnamic  acid|  an  important  acid  to  be 
considered  later.  Styrene  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  140^.  Its  constitution 
is  proven  by  its  synthesis  from  benzene  and  ethylene  when  a  mixture 
of  the  two  compounds  is  passed  through  a  red  hot  tube. 

-2H 
C«H6(H-f-H)CH=CHa    '    C5Hr-CH  =  CH2 

Beuciid  Bthytead  Styrene 

Phenyl  ethylene 

The  radical  (CeHg — ),  is  known  as  phenyl  and  styrene  is,  therefore, 
phenyl  efhylene,  naming  it  as  a  substitution  product  of  ethylene. 
As  a  benzene  substitution  product  its  name  is  ethylenyl  benzene. 

Phenyl  Propene  or  Propenyl  Benzene.— While  the  next  higher 
member,  which  is  phenyl  propene,  CeHs — CHa — CH  =  CH2,  is  not 
important  in  itself  we  shaU  find  later  (p.  623)  that  derivatives  of  it  are 
present  in  some  very  valuable  essential  oils  found  in  plants.  A  case  of 
isomerism  is  present  here  which  it  is  well  to  mention.  Two  compounds 
are  known  both  of  which  correspond  to  phenyl  propene,  the  isomerism 
being  due  to  the  position  of  the  double  bond,  or  if  we  look  at  the  com- 
pound as  a  phenyl  substitution  product  of  propene,  it  is  due  to  the  posi- 
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tion  in  which  the  phenyl  group  is  substituted  in  propene.     The  two 
formulas  are  as  follows: 

C«H6— CHj— CH  =  CH,     and     CeHj— CH  =  CH~CHj 

7-Pb«nyl  propene  a-Pheoji  propan* 

This  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  isomerism  of  the  halogen  propencs 

(p.  164). 

Phenyl  Acetylene. — The  only  other  hydrocarbons  of  this  kind  that 
we  shall  mention  are  phenyl  acetylenei  CeH^ — C=CH,  which  is  a 
liquid  boiling  at  140°,  and  a-phenyl  propine,  CeH^CsC — CHj. 

These  hydrocarbons  oaturally  possess  the  properties  of  both  benzene 
and  unsaturated  open  chain  compounds. 

COAL  TAR 

"Coal  tar;  at  first  a  troublesome  waste  product,  now,  its  derivatives, 
the  host  of  aromatic  compounds,  are  applicable  in  numberless  and  dafly 
increasing  ways  in  the  sciences,  arts  and  industries.  They  are  indis- 
pensable as  aids  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist,  the  physiologist,  the 
bacteriologist  and  the  doctor,  and  are  serviceable  in  the  multiform 
needs  of  the  dyeing  industry,  painting,  photography  and  the  numo- 
facture  of  explosives.  They  are  the  artificial  dyes,  the  synthetic 
medicines,  the  aroma  of  plants  and  of  the  musk  ox,  food  stuffs  hundreds 
of  times  sweeter  than  sugar,  and  destructive  explosives." 

Thus  speaks  Heinrich  CarOi^  one  of  the  prominent  workers  in  the 
development  of  the  coal  tar  industry  in  Germany. 

All  of  the  hydrocarbons  which  we  have  mentioned,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  phenyl  acetylene,  are  found  in  coal  tar.  In  addition,  other 
hydrocarbons  which  we  shall  consider  later,  and  several  derivatives. 
especially  hydroxyl  and  amino  derivatives,  are  likewise  obtained  from 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  as  a  source  of  benzene  com- 
pounds, and  a  consideration  of  the  subject  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point is  best  made  now. 

Illuminating  Gas. — A  large  part  of  the  illuminating  gas  used  in  ocr 
cities  is  made  by  distilling  soft  or  bituminous  coal. 

Distillation  of  Coal. — In  this  process  of  manufacture  the  coal  is 
heated  in  large  iron  or  brick  stills  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  By  sock 
a  distillation  the  coal  is  broken  down  into  three  main  groups  of  sub- 
stances, gases,  liquids  and  solids. 

Gaseous  Products. — The  gaseous  product  is  composed  laq^ciy  of 
hydrogen,  methane,  carbon  monozidey  carbon  dioxide, 

»Bcr  25  (c),  95SI1892, 
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ammonia  and  hydrogen  sulphidCi  with  small  amounts  ofhydro  carbons 
other  than  methane  including  acetylene  and  benzene. 

Liquid  and  Solid  Products.  Coal  Tar. — The  liquid  products  con- 
sist of  water  holding  ammonia  in  solution  and  a  heavy  oil-like  sub- 
stance known  as  coal  tar.  The  solid  residue  left  in  the  retort  is  known 
as  coke,  and  contains  the  unburned  and  uncombined  carbon  together 
with  the  non-volatile  constituents  of  the  coal  representing  the  mineral 
matter  or  ash. 

Methane,  CH4 

Hydrogen,  H2 

Carbon  monoxide,  CO 

Carbon  dioxide,  CO2 
gas       j  Nitrogen,  Nj 

Ammonia,  NHs 

Cyanogen,  (CN)2 

Hydrogen  sulphide,  HjS 

Other  hydrocarbons,  C2H2,  CeHe,  CioHg,  etc. 


Coal 


+heat 


liquid 


Ammoniacal  liquor  (water  -f  NH3,  etc.) 
Coal  Tar 


solid     {Coke 

Com|K>sition  of  Illuminating  Gas. — The  volatile  liquid  and  gaseous 
products  are  first  led  through  cool  tubes  or  condensers  where  the  liquid 
portion  is  retained.  The  gaseous  product  is  then  washed  with  water, 
and  purified  to  remove  cyanogen,  ammonia,  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
most  of  the  carbon  dioxide.  The  washed  gas,  containing  methane, 
hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  some  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  and 
the  miscellaneous  hydrocarbons  in  small  amount,  is  the  illuminating 
gas  as  used. 


Purified  iUuminating  gas. 
Approximate  composition. 


Methane,  CH4 
Hydrogen,  H2 
Carbon  monoxide,  CO 
Nitrogen,  N2 
Carbon  dioxide,  CO2 
Acetylene,  C2H2 
Benzene,  CeHc 
Naphthalene,  CioHs 


36  per  cent 

47  per  cent 

8  per  cent 

4  per  cent 

I  per  cent 

4  per  cent 
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Ammonia. — ^The  liquid  portion,  held  by  the  condenser,  consists  of 
the  ammoniacal  liquor  (water  solution  of  ammonia  and  some  other 
compounds)  and  coal  tar,  and  is  easily  separated  into  the  two  con- 
stituents. The  ammoniacal  liquor  together  with  the  wash  water  from 
the  purification  of  the  gas  is  known  as  gas  liquor  and  forms  the  lai^gt 
commercial  source  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  salts. 

Gas  Liquor  Salt,  Ammonium  Sulphate. — ^When  this  liquor  is  neu- 
tralized with  sulphuric  acid,  or  if  the  wash  water  contains  sulphuric 
acid,  it  yields  on  evaporation  a  crystalline  mass  known  as  gas  liqmr 
salt.  This  salt  is  largely  anunonium  sulphatei  and  is  the  crude 
ammonium  sulphate  used  in  the  fertilizer  industry  as  the  chief  soura  of 
ammonia  nitrogen.  The  coal  tar  after  separation  from  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  is  subjected  to  fractional  distillation. 

Coke. — ^The  solid  non-volatile  residue  or  coke  is  used  as  fuel,  espe- 
cially in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Most  of  the  coke  so  used  is  made 
in  coke  ovens  in  which  the  gas  and  liquid  products  were  originally  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  air  and  were  wasted.  In  recent  years  much  of  the 
coal  tar  formerly  wasted  is  now  recovered.  Thus  with  the  devdop- 
ment  of  our  knowledge  of  the  benzene  series  of  compounds,  which  in- 
clude valuable  dyes,  explosives,  medicines,  etc.,  this  substance  that  vas 
formerly  thrown  away  has  become  a  most  important  industrial  prod- 
uct. So  important  are  the  compounds  obtained,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  it  that  the  name  coal  tar  has  become  an  adjectx\'e 
of  common  use  and  significance  as  shown  by  the  terms,  coal  tar  i%- 
diistry,  coal  tar  products^  coal  tar  dyes. 

Chemically  coal  tar  is  a  highly  complex  mixture  of  many  compounds, 
but  fortunately  these  may  be  separated  and  obtained  in  a  pure  condi- 
tion by  fractional  distillation  and  treatment  with  acids  and  alkalies. 
The  detailed  study  of  most  of  these  compounds  will  be  taken  iq>  late, 
but  before  discussing  their  separation  from  coal  tar  it  will  be  well  to 
describe  their  general  character.  They  belong  to  three  classes,  vit. 
(i)  neutral  compounds  or  hydrocarbons,  (2)  acid  compounds  or  pkeuds, 
and  (3)  basic  nitrogen  compounds.  The  hydrocarbons  obtained  bom 
coal  tar  are  the  ones  we  have  already  studied,  viz.,  benzene,  toliiCK, 
xylene  and  mesitylene,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  naph  Aalene,  aaAn* 
cene  and  phenantfarene  which  are  related  to  benzene  but  beioDg  to 
other  more  complex  series.  The  acid  compounds  are  known  far  tbe 
general  name  of  phenols  from  the  simplest  member  phenol  or 
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acid.  They  are  hydroxyl  substitution  products  of  the  hydrocarbons. 
The  ones  obtained  from  coal  tar  are  phenol,  cresols  or  hydroxy  toluenesi 
zylenols  or  hydroxy  xylenes  and  naphthols  or  hydroxy  naphthalenes. 
The  basic  compounds  are  amino  substitution  products  of  the  hydro- 
carbons^ viz.,  aniline  or  amino  benzene,  of  which  there  is  only  a 
very  small  amount  present,  and  heterocyclic  nitrogen  bases  known 
as  pyridine  and  quinoline.  The  five  most  important  compounds 
are  benzene,  toluene,  naphthalene,  anthracene  and  phenol  which 
together  are  obtained  in  a  yield  of  lo  to  15  per  cent  of  the  coal  tar. 
The  remaining*  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  tar  constitutes  the  residue  left 
after  it  is  distilled.  This  residue  is  known  as  pitch  or  tar  and  is  used  to 
manufacture  some  heavy  oils  used  as  crude  creosote  for  impregnating 
wood  paper,  etc.,  and  as  tar  for  road-making,  etc. 

Fractional  Distillation  of  Coal  Tar. — The  distillation  of  the  coal  tar 
is  carried  out  in  iron  retorts,  and  fractions  distilling  at  certain  tem- 
peratures are  obtained.  These  fractions  vary  somewhat  in  di£Ferent 
works  and  with  di£Ferent  tars,  but  the  following  may  be  given  as  a 
general  result. 

Fractional  Distij-lation  of  Coal  Tar 


Product 


Distillation 
temperature 


I.  Light  oil  (crude  naphtha) |  Below  170®  or  210' 

(Principally  benzene  hydrocarbons  with  some  phenols, 
some  bases  and  some  naphthalene) 

II.  Middle  oil  (phenol  or  creosote  oil) 

(Principally  phenols,  25  per  cent,  and  naphthalene,  50 
per  cent) 

III.  Heavy  oil 

(Principally  naphthalene  and  anthracene) 

IV.  Anthracene  oil 

(Most  of  the  anthracene) 
V.  Pitch  or  tar 


170®  or  210" 
to  230**  or  240* 


230°  or  240** 

to  270° 
Above  270** 


Residue 


Fraction  I,  known  as  light  oil  because  it  floats  on  water  (sp.  gr.  = 
0.975),  contains  some  ammoniacal  liquor  from  which  it  separates.  The 
separated  oil  contains  mostly  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  homologous 
series,  but  there  are  also  present  in  it  some  phenols,  some  basic  com- 
pounds and  some  naphthalene.    The  acid  and  basic  compounds  may 

32 
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be  removed  at  this  stage  or  after  the  next  fractionation  by  treatment 
with  alkali  and  then  with  acid.  The  alkali  forms  soluble  salts  with 
the  phenols  which  may  then  be  removed  by  washing  with  water;  and 
similarly  the  basic  nitrogen  compounds  are  removed  by  means  of  add 
and  then  washing  with  water.  The  treated  and  washed  light  ofl  is 
then  subjected  to  a  new  fractional  distillation.  The  fractions  usualh 
collected  are: 

Fractional  Distillation  op  Light  Oil 

I 

Product  DistflUtioo 


A.  90  Per  cent  benzene 

(Benzene  with  some  toluene) 

B.  50  Per  cent  benzene 

(Toluene  and  xylene  with  some  benzene) 

C 

(Xylene  and  mesitylene) 

D.  Phenol  oil 

(Phenols) 

E.  (Sometimes  combined  with  D) 

(Naphthalene) 


80*  to  HO* 

no*  to  140* 

140*  to  170* 

170*  to  195" 

Residue 


90  Per  Cent  Benzene. — Fraction  A  contains  actually  about  70  per 
cent  of  benzene  and  about  30  per  cent  of  toluene.  Commercially  its 
known  as  90  per  cent  benzene  because  90  per  cent  of  it  distils  below  loo^ 

50  Per  Cent  Benzene. — Fraction  B  contains  about  46  per  cent  d 
benzene,  the  rest  being  toluene  and  some  xylene.  CommerciaUy  it  is 
termed  50  per  cent  benzene  because  50  per  cent  of  it  distils  below  Iao^ 
Fraction  C  contains  the  higher  hydrocarbons  xylene  and  meatjieoe, 
etc.,  and  practically  no  benzene  or  toluene.  If  treatment  with 
alkali  and  acid  has  not  been  previously  carried  out  these  fractions  art 
now  subjected  to  such  treatment  to  remove  phenols  and  basic  com- 
pounds and  are  then  again  fractionated  to  obtain  the  pure  hydrocar- 
bons. Most  of  the  phenols  are  present  in  fraction  D.  This  fraction 
is  often  not  collected  separately,  but  becomes  part  of  the  residue  whii 
is  combined  with  the  middle  oil.  The  middle  oil  contains  often  » 
much  as  50  per  cent  of  naphthalenei  which  crystallizes  out  if  tht 
oil  is  cooled,  and  is  separated  by  means  of  a  centrifuge.  The  ofl 
thrown  off  from  the  centrifuge  yields  a  little  benzene,  toluene  and 
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xylene  in  a  first  fraction  which  is  mixed  with  fresh  light  oil  and 
fractionated  with  it.  The  second  fraction  from  the  middle  oil  con- 
tains mostly  phenols  with  some  bases  which  are  separated  in  the 
usual  way.  The  third  fraction  will  contain  some  naphthalene  not 
obtained  in  the  first  crystallization.  The  residue  from  the  middle  oil 
contains  some  anthracene  and  is  combined  with  the  heavy  oil.  The 
heavy  oil  which  contains  principally  naphthalenei  about  28  per  cent, 
and  anttiracene  but  also  some  phenols,  about  16  per  cent,  is  separated 
into  three  fractions  by  distillation  in  a  vacuum.  The  first  contains  the 
phenolSi  the  second  the  naphthalene  and  the  residue  contains  principally 
antliracene  which  is  separated  by  means  of  hydraulic  pressure.  The 
final  coal  tar  fraction  or  anthracene  oil  contains  anthracene  and  some 
pheaanfhrene.  The  latter  is  extracted  by  means  of  petroleum  ether 
as  a  solvent,  and  from  the  residue  the  anthracene  is  separated  by 
pressure. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  recovery  and  fractional  distillation 
of  coal  tar,  in  the  process  of  coal  gas  manufacture,  we  have  considered 
only  the  direct  cooling  method.  While  this  is  the  method  commonly 
used  heretofore,  the  more  progressive  concerns  are  utilizing  the  principle 
of  fractional  cooling  and  washing  such  as  has  been  devised  by  Feld. 
The  general  process  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows:  Instead  of 
being  cooled  in  one  condenser  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  water,  15** 
to  20*^,  thus  condensing  all  of  the  liquid  products  into  one  tar,  the  vapors 
given  off  by  distilling  the  coal  are  fractionally  cooled  and  washed.  The 
first  cooling  is  only  to  about  160°  to  200**.  This  yields  a  coal  tar  as  in 
the  other  method  but  the  amount  is  necessarily  small.  After  cooling 
to  this  temperature  the  rest  of  the  cooling  is  carried  out  in  a  series  of 
condensers  each  one  a  little  lower  in  temperature  than  the  preceding. 
These  condensers  also  contain  a  washing  liquid  through  which  the 
gas  passes  and  to  whidi  the  gas  gives  up  certain  of  its  constituents.  In 
the  higher  temperature  condensers  the  wash  liquid  is  successively  heav>' 
oil,  middle  oil  and  light  oil.  The  temperature  of  these  condensers 
or  washers  is  about  as  follows:  160°,  80°,  60°,  and  40°.  In  them  most 
of  the  coal  tar  products  are  retained  and  are  later  separated  by  frac- 
tionating the  wash  liquids  with  the  similar  oils  obtained  from  the  coal 
tar.  In  the  next  condensers,  the  temperatures  of  which  run  about  as 
follows:  sS°,  34°,  18°,  the  wash  liquid  is  water.  These  water  wash 
liquors  absorb  from  the  gas  practically  all  of  the  ammonia,  hydrogen 
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sulphide,  and  cyanogen  gases  and  also  separate  out  from  the  gas  some 
of  the  benzene  and  naphthalene  which  are  still  in  solution  in  the  gas. 
As  a  result  of  this  fractional  cooling  and  washing  a  part  of  the  coal  tar 
is  at  once  fractionated  and  the  coal  gas  issues  from  the  final  washer 
practically  pure  and  nearly  (ree  from  tar  constituents.  The  total  yidd 
of  tar  products  is  increased  over  that  obtained  by  the  direct  coding 
process  and  the  amount  of  benzene  and  naphthalene  left  in  the  illumi- 
nating gas  is  diminished  as  much  as  is  practicable  for  a  gas  of  proper 
illuminating  power.  For  details  of  this  process,  which  it  is  not  zd\isr 
able  to  consider  here,  the  student  is  referred  to  technical  works  such 
as  Wagner,  "Coal  Gas  Residuals." 

Yield  from  Coal  Tar. — ^The  yield  of  coal  tar  in  the  original  distil- 
lation of  the  coal  is  about  2  to  5  per  cent,  but  it  depends  upon  many 
physical  or  mechanical  factors  such  as  temperature  and  pressure  of  the 
distillation,  the  form  of  the  still,  the  length  of  time  and  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  the  volatile  products  are  heated,  etc.  Appnudmate 
yields  from  the  redistiUations  of  the  coal  tar  may  be  stated  as  follows: 


Coal  tar, 
100  per  cent 


Benzene,  toluene  and  xylene r  .0  -  2.5  peicait 

Naphthalene 4.0  -10.0 percoit 

Anthracene 0.25-  2.0  per  cat 

Phenol 0.4  -  o.spercat 

Cresols 2.0  -  3.0  per  oat 

Pyridine  and  quinoline 0.2  -  o.3percttt 

Creosote  oil 25.0  -30.0  pef  cat 

Pitch  or  tar 50.0  -60.0  per  cat 


Coal  Tar  Industry. — The  importance  of  the  coal  tar  industr}-  may 
be  gathered  from  consideration  of  a  few  statistics.  Germany  produced 
in  1890,  100,000  tons  of  coal  tar  from  gas  works  and  60,000  tons  from 
coke  ovens.  England  produced  700,000  tons  of  coal  tar  from  all 
sources.  Thus  England  leads  in  the  production  of  coal  tar.  Germany, 
however,  leads  all  other  countries  in  the  utilization  of  coal  tar,  import- 
ing a  large  part  of  that  produced  elsewhere.  In  1890  Gcmuny  had 
twenty-one  factories  thus  utilizing  coal  tar  and  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts made  from  it  amounted  to  $25,000,000.  Since  1914  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  tar  and  its  utilization  in  the  United  States  have  increased 
tremendously.  This  development  has  been  so  rapid  that  accural 
figures  are  impossible  to  obtain. 
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Theories  of  Foimation  of  Benzenei  etc. — Theories  of  the  forma- 
tion of  these  benzene  products  in  the  distillation  of  coal  have  been 
investigated  principally  by  Berthelot,  and  his  conclusions  are,  in 
general:  In  the  first  place,  coal  decomposes  by  heat  yielding  simple 
paraffin  compounds  such  as  methane,  ethylene,  acetylene,  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  etc.  These  compounds  when  subjected  to  higher  tempera- 
tures polymerize  into  benzene,  and  the  higher  hydrocarbons  naphtha- 
lene, anthracene,  phenanthrene,  etc.,  and  into  derivatives  of  these 
such  as  phenol,  aniline,  pyridine,  etc. 


B.  DERIVATIVES  OF  BENZENE  HYDROCARBONS 

I.  HALOGEN  DERIVATIVES 

The  derivatives  of  the  benzene  series  of  hydrocarbons  may  be 
grouped  in  very  nearly  the  same  classes  as  the  derivatives  of  the  ali- 
phatic hydrocarbons,  as  follows: 

A.  Halogen derivatives 

B.  Sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acid derivatives 

C.  Nitric  and  nitrous  acid derivatives 

D.  Ammonia derivatives 

£.  Azo  and  other  intermediate  nitrogen derivatives 

F.  Di-azo derivatives 

G.  Ring  hydroxyl derivatives  (Phesiok) 

H.  Side  chain  hydroxyl derivatives  (Akobob) 

I.    Aldehydes  and  ketones 

J.    Acids 

K.  Substituted  acids 

In  considering  these  different  classes  it  will  be  found  that  they 
bear  the  same  relationship  to  the  hydrocarbons  from  which  they  art 
formed  as  do  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  the  aliphatic  series  to 
their  respective  hydrocarbons. 

While  the  general  methods  of  preparation  and  the  characteristic 
reactions  of  analogous  classes  in  the  two  series  of  derivatives  arc 
sometimes  the  same  they  are  more  often  distinctly  different.  TV 
halogen  derivatives  of  the  benzene  series  are  not  formed  from  the  hy- 
droxyl derivatives,  as  in  th^  aliphatic  series,  but  by  direct  action  of  tbt 
halogen.  Their  reactions  also  are  different.  The  sulphuric  add  and 
nitric  acid  derivatives  which,  in  the  aliphatic  series,  are  formed  vitii 
difficulty,  and  are  not  generally  important;  in  the  benzene  series  ait 
formed  with  ease  and  are  extremely  important  and  very  reacuve. 
The  ammonia  derivatives  which,  in  the  aliphatic  series,  are  fanned 
from  the  halogen  compounds;  in  the  benzene  series  are  formed  by  ft- 
ducing  the  nitric  acid  derivatives.  The  azo  and  di-azo  derivatives  d 
the  benzene  series  are  among  the  most  in:^>ortant  compounds  vt  diaB 
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Study;  whereas  in  the  aliphatic  series  only  a  few  compounds  of  the  class 
are  known.  The  hydroxyl  derivalives  of  the  benzene  series  are  of  two 
distinct  classes;  one  of  which  includes  true  alcohols  analogous  to  those 
of  the  aliphatic  series,  the  other  includes  compounds  known  as  phe- 
nols,  which  are  acid  compounds.  The  aldehydes  and  ketones  of  the 
two  series  are  in  general  formed  by  similar  reactions  and  are  of  similar 
character  though  in  the  benzene  series  a  new  class,  known  as  quinones, 
are  entirely  distinctive.  The  acids  of  the  benzene  series  while  they 
may  be  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  aldehydes  as  in  the  aliphatic 
series  are  often  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  a  methyl  group  to 
car  boxy  1.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ammoniacal  character  of  the  ammonia  de- 
rivatives, the  alcoholic  character  of  the  true  benzene  alcohols  and  the 
general  reactions  of  aldehydes  and  acids  are  alike  in  the  two  series  of 
derivatives.  What  has  just  been  said  applies  in  most  cases  to  those 
derivatives  of  the  benzene  series  in  which  the  compound  is  formed  by 
substitution  in  the  benzene  ring.  As  we  shall  find  later  the  derivatives 
of  this  series  are  of  two  kinds:  (a)  those  in  which  substitution  is  in 
the  ring,  and  (&)  those  in  which  substitution  is  in  the  side  chain  of  the 
benzene  homologues.  These  latter  compounds  are  wholly  analogous 
to  corresponding  aliphatic  compounds  as  in  the  case  of  the  true  alco- 
hob  of  the  benzene  series  just  mentioned.  The  order  of  taking  up  the 
different  classes  varies  in  the  two  series  because  of  the  ease  of  prepara- 
tion and  the  importance  of  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  derivatives 
of  the  benzene  series. 

HALOGEN  BENZENES 

We  speak  of  the  halogen  derivatives  because  in  the  benzene  series 
we  have  both  addition  products  and  substitution  products.  While 
benzene,  as  we  stated  previously,  does  not  act  like  an  unsaturated 
compound  it  does,  nevertheless,  form  relatively  unstable  addition  prod- 
ucts though  with  more  difficulty  than  substitution  products.  The 
addition  products  of  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin" 
series  are  very  easily  formed  and  are  stable  compound^;  in  fact  are 
identical  with  substitution  products  of  the  saturated  series. 

CH2=CH, -f2Br    >    CHaBr— CHjBr 

Bthylene  Ethylene  bromide  or 

Di-brom  ethane 
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Heza-hydro  Benzene. — ^With  hydrogen  benzene  fonns  a  boa- 
dro  addition  product  which  is  hezaHnelitylene  or  cydo-heBme. 


H 
C 


H, 
C 


Benzene 


CH 


H,C 


H,C 


CH, 


Hezk-l^dro 
bouoie 


HexftHnetiqfltM 
^„    Cydo  hezane 


C 
H 


C 

H, 


Benzene  Heza-chloride. — When  chlorine  acts  upon  benzene  io  the 
sunlight  benzene  heza-chloride  is  formed  which  is  unstable  rcadih' 
losing  3HCI,  yielding  tri-chlor  benzene,  a  stable  tri-chlor  substitutioo 
product. 


+  6C1 


CIHC 


CIHC 


CHCl        -3HCI 


HCl 


C 
HCl 


Halogen  Substitution  Products. — When,  however,  chlorine  acts  on 
benzene  in  diffused  light,  substitution  products  are  formed  direcUf. 
This  takes  place  more  I'eadily  in  the  presence  of  halogen  carriers,  €4- 
ferric  chloride,  FeCls;  aluminium  bromidei  AlBrj;  antimony  diloiM^ 
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SbCU;  molybdenum  pentachloride,  MoCU;  iodine,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus or  metallic  iron,  the  last  four  forming  first  their  respective 
halide  compounds.  The  organic  compound  pyridine  (p.  858) ,  may  also 
be  used.  In  this  way  chlorine  or  bromine  may  be  introduced  into 
the  benzene  ring  atom  by  atom  until  all  six  hydrogens  are  substituted 
as  follows: 


CeHsCl 

C  6H4CI2 

CeHsCla 

C5XI2CI4 

CeHCU 

CeCU 


Mono-chlor  benzene 
Di-chlor  benzene 
Tri-chlor  benzene 
Tetra-chlor  benzene 
Penta-chlor  benzene 
Hexa-cfalor  benzene 


These  compounds  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  four  chlor  methanes. 


CHjCl 

Mono-clilor 
metliui* 


CHsCl, 

IM-chlor 
metiuuie 


CHCl, 

Tri'Chlor 
metluuid 


CCI4 

Tetra-chlor 
methane 


In  the  aliphatic  hydrocarbons,  it  will  be  recalled,  substitution  of  the 
halogens  takes  place  by  direct  action  of  the  halogen  in  the  sunlight,  but 
the  best  method  of  preparation  is  from  the  hydroxyl  products  by  action 
of  halogen  acids,  HCl,  HBr,  HI,  or  of  phosphorus  and  the  free  halogen. 
This  reaction  takes  place  in  the  benzene  series  only  with  diflSculty^  JVs 
a  rule  the  substitution  of  halogens  in  the  benzene  ring  by  means  of 
carriers  takes  place  more  easily  than  similar  direct  substitution  of  the 
halogens  (without  carriers)  occurs  in  the  aliphatic  series.  The  two 
series  of  halogen  products  are  also  markedly  different  in  their  reactions, 
and  those  of  the  benzene  series  are  the  more  stable. 

Reactions. — It  will  be  recalled  that  two  important  reactions  of  the 
aliphatic  halides  are  (i)  formation  of  the  hydroxyl  products  by  the 
action  of  silver  hydroxide,  Ag(OH),  (2)  formation  of  amino  products 
by  the  action  of  ammonia. 


CH,(Br  +  Ag)OH 

Methyl  hromlde 

CH,(Br  +  H)NH, 

Methyl  hromlde 


*    CHr-OH  +  AgBr 

MeUiyl  alcohol 

■*    CHin-NH, +  HBr 

MeUiyl  amine 


Neither  of  these  reactions  takes  place  with  the  benzene  series  of  halogen 
substitution  products. 
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Fittig's  Reaction. — The  most  important  reaction  of  the  baizcne 
halogen  substitution  products  is  what  is  known  as  Fittig's  readioo, 
by  means  of  which  a  paraffin  chain  may  be  substituted  in  the  benzene 
ring,  and  benzene  homologues  prepared. 


CeHsCCl  +  2Na  +  C1)CH,    >    CeHr-CH,  +  iNaCl 

Mono-chlor  Mettarl  Tolaene 

benzene  chloride  Methyl  beaieae 


This  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  preparation  of  paraffin  homologoes 
by  the  Wurtz  reaction. 

CHaCCl  +  2Na  +  C1)CH,    >    CH,— CH3     +  aNaQ 

Mono-chlor  metiume  Bthnae 

Benzene  from  Mono-halogen  Benzene. — Nascent  hydrogen  it- 
moves  the  halogen  and  reforms  benzene. 

CeHs— CI  +  2H    y    .C«H«  +  HCl 

Mono-chlor  Benxene 

benzene 

A  very  interesting  fact  is  observed  in  connection  with  the  fonnatk» 
of  the  di-halogen  subsiUution  products.  When  di-brom  benzcM  ^ 
prepared  it  is  almost  entirely  the  para  compound  which  is  formed, but  at 
the  same  time  a  litUe  of  the  ortko  but  fwne  of  the  meta  compound  b 
obtained.  While  it  cannot  be  stated  as  a  definite  law  still  it  may  be 
given  as  a  general  empirical  rule  that  when  the  first  substituting  group 
in  a  benzene  ring  is  CI,  Br,  I,  OH,  Cflj,  or  any  aliphatic  radical,  the 
second  group  entering  the  ring  will  take  either  the  para  or  the  crAe 
position.  Usually  both  compounds  result,  with  a  larger  amount  of  the 
para  product  in  most  cases,  but  no  meta  compound.  On  the  other  hand 
if  the  first  substituting  group  is  one  of  the  following,  viz.,  CHO,  COOB. 
CN,  NOiy  SO^H,  then  a  second  group  entering  the  ring  takes  the  mtU 
position  only.  Why  this  is  so  is  not  definitely  known  though  stertf 
chemistry  offers  an  explanation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  iodine  substitution  products  of  bcnxeBc* 
which  deserve  special  consideration,  the  halogen  products  will  be 
mentioned  only  in  a  tabular  statement  of  their  properties.  TTiey  IR 
not  of  any  particular  importance  or  interest. 
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Table  XVIII. — Halogen  Substitution  Products  of  Benzene 


Mooo-cUor  benzene,  CcH»Cl. . 
Pvita-chlor  benzene,  CeHCU  • . 

Hezft-chlor  benzene,  CCU 

Mono-bnmi  benzene,  CeHtBr. . 

/Br 
I/i*brani  benzene^  CtH4^ 

Br  o. 

m 

P- 
Mono-iodo  benzene,  CtHtl 

/ 
Di-iodo  benzene,  CeH/ 

1       o. 

m. 

P- 


Liquid 

Solid 

colorless 

needles 

SoUd 

white 

needles 

Liquid 


Liquid 

Liquid 

Solid 

Liquid 


SoUd 
Solid 
Solid 


M.P. 


44  9*'C. 
Ss-o^'C. 


229.0°C. 


-  3i.i'*C. 


-     i.o'*C. 


1 29.4°C. 


B.P. 


I32°C. 

27S"C. 


326X. 


iS9°C. 


224°C. 


I.O^'C.    j    220**C. 

87.o^C.     2i9^C. 
29.8°C.     i88°C. 


28s"C. 

2ll"C. 

204**C. 


Hexa-chlor  benzene  is  formed  by  the  chlorination  not  only  of  ben- 
zene itself,  but  also  of  other  more  complex  hydrocarbons,  e,g,  naphtha- 
lene, anthracene,  phenanthrene,  di-phenyl  methane  (but  not  diphenyl). 
Penta-chlor  benzene  is  of  interest  because  it  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  exist  in  isomeric  forms  which  is  contrary  to  the  Kekul6  theory. 

lodo-benzene. — Five  of  the  iodine  substitution  products  of  benzene 
are  known,  the  hexa-iodo  benzene  having  not  yet  been  prepared.  The 
important  thing,  in  connection  with  the  iodo  benzenes,  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  group  of  derivatives  not  obtained  from  the  corresponding 
chlorine  or  bromine  products. 

Tri-*¥Blent  and  Penta-valent  Iodine. — Iodine,  it  will  be  recalled, 
forms  compounds  in  which  it  acts  either  as  tri-valetU  or  penta-valent, 
e.g.  ICls,  ICU,  IjOa,  1,05. 

Iodo  Benzene  Dichloride  or  Phenyl  lodoso  Chloride. — When  chlo- 
rine gas  is  passed  through  a  chloroform  solution  of  mono-iodo  benzene 
there  is  obtained  a  yellow  crystalline  compound  which  has  the  compo- 
sition of  C«Hf — ICI2  and  is  known  as  iodo  benzene  di-chloride  or 
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phenyl  iodoso  chloride.    It  easily  decomposes,  by  means  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  goes  back  into  mono-iodo  benzene. 


CeHft— I  +  2CI        ►        CeH^ICl, 

M«&o-iodo  Phnurl  lodoto 

bensoae  chloride 


C  Jlr-ICl,  +  2KI        *        C«Hj— I  +  2Ka  +  I, 

Ph«avl  iodoso  Mono-iodo 

duoridc  benzeae 


Iodoso  Benzene. — If  phenyl  iodoso  chloride  is  treated  with  potas- 
sium hydroxide  or  water  jnstead  of  with  potassium  iodide,  the  chloriDC 
is  replaced  by  oxygen,  and  we  obtain  a  new  compound,  C#Hr— 10, 
known  as  iodoso  benzene. 

C«Hr-ICl,  +  KOH        >        C«H^IO  +  KCl  +  HCl 


Phenyl  iodoso  lodooo 

chloride  boiaoae 


Phenyl  lodoninm  Hydroxide. — These  iodoso  compounds  are  de- 
rivatives of  the  hypothetical  base,  CeHj—  I(0H)2,  phenyl  iodoniBB 
hydroxide.  When  a  solution  of  iodoso  benzene  is  heated  it  decomposes 
as  follows: 

2CeH4— 10        >        CeHr-IO,  +  C«H»— I 

lodoeo  henzene  lodosy       Mono-lode 

bensene      bensene 

lodoxy  Benzene. — The  reaction  consists  in  a  reciprocal  oxidatioD 
and  reduction  of  two  molecules  of  the  iodoso  benzene.  One  prodoct  b 
iodo  benzene,  the  other,  viz.,  CeHs — lOt,  in  which  the  iodine  is  pttU- 
talent  J  is  known  as  iodoxy  benzene. 

Di-phenyl  lodonium  Hydroxide. — When  iodoso  benzene  and  io- 
doxy benzenOi  mixed  in  molecular  proportions,  are  treated  with  sOrcr 
hydroxide  a  strongly  basic  hydroxide  comp)ound  is  obtained  d  tk 
formula  (CeH&)t  =  I(OH),  known  as  di-phen^  iodonium  hydnaide. 

CtH*— 10  +  CHs— 10,  +  AgOH     >     (CaH»),=I(OH)  +  A«IQ> 

lodoeo  lodoxy  Di-phenjl 
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The  constitution  of  this  compound  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 

•CeHs 
I^C«H6  or  (CeH5)2  =  I(OH) 

ZN-phenyl  iodoniam  hydroxide 

With  potassium  iodide  it  yields  the  corresponding  iodide  (CeH^f  =  I — I, 
di-phenyl  iodonium  iodide,  which  is  analogous  to  the  quaternary 
tetra-mefhyl  ammonium  iodide. 

CH3 

CH3  yCeHo  yH 

\~CH,  \  ^OH 

I 

Tetn-meUiyl  amnumium  Di-phenyl  iodonium  Iodoniam  hydroxide 

Iodide  iodide 

Iodonium  Hydroxide. — These  iodonium  compounds  are  considered 
as  derivatives  of  a  hypothetical  base,  HjICOH),  iodonium  hydrozidei 
as  above. 

HALOGEN  SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS  OF  BENZENE  HOMOLOGUES 

The  homologues  of  benzene  are  substitution  products  of  benzene 
in  which  an  aliphatic  radical  or  open  chain  group  is  substituted  in  the 
ring.     They  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula  CeHe-xR^. 

Each  homologous  hydrocarbon,  therefore,  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts,  viz.,  the  benzene  ring  and  the  open  chain  radical;  each  part  pos- 
sessing the  characteristic  properties  belonging  to  it.  By  appropriate 
reactions  substitution  may  be  effected  in  either  one  or  both. 

Substitution  in  Ring,  Substitution  in  Side  Chain. — If  the  substitu- 
tion of  halogens  is  brought  about  through  the  agency  of  carriers  the 
halogen  enters  the  ring,  but  if  it  occurs  in  direct  sunlight  or  at  boiling 
temperature  then  the  halogen  enters  the  side  chain. 

Chlorine  Substitution  Products  of  Toluene. — Taking  toluene,  the 
first  of  the  benzene  homologues,  as  an  illustration  we  have  the  follow- 
ing possible  mono-chlorine  substitution  products,  all  of  which  are 
known. 


Sio 
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Substitution  in  Ring,  Chlor  Toluenes. — 


C.Hj— CH,+ ( C1+ FeCl,) 


Substitution  in  Side  Chain. 


CJHr-CH,+(Cl  in  sunlight). 


CH, 


CJI 


Moao-chlor  tolnciiet  (o)  (■•)  ip) 


Di-chlor  tolacnes  (m.)  (sym.)  {nsjmj 


C«Hi— CHjCl 

Baasjl  chloride 
Moao-chlor-metliTl  benzen* 

CJIi— CHCl, 

B«imlcldorid« 
•¥     Di-clilor*iii«tiiyl  beasme 


C«H»— CCl, 

Benso  trl*€hlocM* 
Tri-chlor-methyl 


Oxidation  Products  of  Substituted  Toluenes.— The  ozidatioopiai* 
ucts  of  these  two  groups  of  compounds  arc  distinctly  different   We 
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have  q>oken  of  the  fact  that  when  toluene  itself  is  oxidized  the  methyl 
group  becomes  converted  into  carboxyl,  the  result  being  mono-carboxy 
benzene  or  benzoic  acid. 

CeHs— CH,  +  O        >        CeH5-C00H 

Tola«ne  Benxoic  acid 

Chlor  Toluenes  Yield  Chlor  Benzoic  Acids. — ^The  five  chlorine  sub- 
stitution products  in  the  first  group  are  made  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
in  presence  of  a  carrier,  the  reaction  for  introducing  halogens  into  the 
benzene  ring.  All  five  of  these  compounds  on  oxidation  yield  a  man- 
carboxyl  substitution  product  of  benzene,  in  which  there  is  also  sub- 
stituted in  the  benzene  ring  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  chlorine  atoms. 
This  shows  that  in  these  compounds  the  chlorine  has  entered  the  ring 
leaving  the  side  chain,  methyl^  intact,  which,  by  oxidation,  yields  car- 
boxyl. The  products  are,  therefore,  mono-chlor  to  petUa-chlor  benzoic 
acids. 

CeHs— CH,  +  O        — >        CeHs— COOH 

Toltune  Benzoic  acid 

C«H4C1— CH,  +  0        »        CH^Cl— COOH 

Meno-cUor  tola«ae  Mono-chlor  benzoic  acid 

COIiClj^CH,  +  O        *        CHjCl,— COOH 

Di-chlor  toluene  Di-chlor  benzoic  acid 

CeHtCU— CH,  +  0        >        CHjClj^COOH 

Tri-chlor  toluene  Tri-chlor  benzoic  acid 

CJICU— CH,  +  O        >        CJICU— COOH 

Tetra-chlor  toluene  Tetra-cUor  benzoic  acid 

C,C1»— CH,  +  0       »       ecu— COOH 

Penta-chlor  toluene  Penta-chlor  benzoic  acid 

These  chlorine  substitution  products  of  toluene  are  known  as  chlor- 
toluenes  because  all  of  them  still  have  the  toluene  character,  i,e.  a 
benzene  ring  in  which  one  hydrogen  is  substituted  by  methyl. 

Side  Chain  Substitution  Products  Yield  Benzoic  Add. — On  oxida- 
tion the  second  group  of  chlorine  products,  made  by  substituting 
chlorine  directly  in  sunlight  without  use  of  a  carrier,  all  yield  the  same 
product,  viz.,  benzoic  acid  or  mono-carbozy  benzene.  This  means  that 
in  them  the  benzene  ring  remains  intact  and  the  side  chain  only  is 
affected  by  the  oxidation.  As  all  of  the  chlorine  is  also  removed  by  the 
oxidation  it  all  must  have  been  in  the  side  chain.    They  are  known, 
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therefore,  as  mono-chlor-methyli  di-chlor-metfayl  and  tri-chlor-iiieftyl 
benzeneSi  all  being  fnono-substituied  benzenes. 

CeHjT-CHs  +  O       >    C«Hr-COOH 

Toluene  Beasoic  add 

Metlijl  beaaeae 

Cai5-CH,Cl  +  0    »    CJIr-COOH 

Mono-chlor-methyl 
benzene 

C«Hr-CHClj  +  0    >    CJFIs— COOH 

Di-chlor-methyl 
benzene 

Cifls— CCU  +  O    >       CJIr-COOH 

Tri  -chlor-methyl 
benzene 

Because,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  mono-clilor-iiietfayl  benzeie 
yields  benzyl  alcohol  it  is  known  as  benzyl  chloride.  The  di-ddor- 
mefhyl  benzene  similarly  yields  benzaldehydei  and  is,  therefore, calkd 
benzal  cfaloridei  and  the  third  is  also  called  benzo  tri-cfaloride. 

We  referred  to  the  fact  that  substitution  in  the  benzene  ring  takes 
place  more  easily  with  toluene  than  with  benzene  itself,  i.e.,  the  presence 
of  a  substituted  methyl  group  increases  the  ease  of  further  substitution 
in  the  ring.  Also  oxidation  takes  place  more  easily  when  substitutioo 
has  already  occurred  and  still  more  easily  if  the  side  chain  is  likewise 
substituted. 

Isomerism. — ^As  all  of  the  second  group,  in  i^ch  substitution 
occurs  in  the  side  chain,  considered  as  benzene  derivatives,  are  moDo- 
substituted  benzenes,  they  do  not  exist  in  isomeric  forms,  and  only  one 
compound  of  each  formula  is  known.  The  first  group,  however,  in 
which  halogen  substitution  occurs  in  the  ring,  are  all  poly-substitutin 
products  of  benzene,  since  toluene  itself  is  a  mono-substituted  bewenc- 
Mono-chlor  toluene  is,  therefore,  a  di-substituted  benzene,  and  occurs 
in  the  three  forms,  as  follows: 

ortho-Chlor  toluene  or  i-Metfayl  2-chlor  benzene. 
meta-Chlor  toluene  or  x -Methyl  a-chlor  benzene. 
para-Chlor  toluene  or  i -Methyl  4-clilor  benzene. 

By  the  ordinary  chlorination  of  toluene  in  presence  of  a  carrier  the  ortko 
(1-2)  and  para  (1-4)  products  are  formed.    Di-chlor  tohienet  in  tbe 
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same  way  being  a  tri-subsMtUed  benzene,  occurs  in  the  three  forms, 
vicinal,  unsymmetrical  and  symmetrical^  e,g. 

i-Mefhyl  2-3-diH:hlQr  benzene. 
i-Metiiyl  3-4-di-chlQr  benzene. 
i-Methyl  3-s-di-chlor  benzene. 

Isomerism  of  the  tri-  and  tetra-  substituted  toluenes  will  not  be  con- 
sidered at  length.  The  chlorine  substitution  products  in  which  more 
than  one  chlorine  is  substituted  may  likewise  occur  in  still  another 
isomeric  form.  Instead  of  the  two  chlorines  or  other  substituting 
elements  or  groups  both  entering  the  ring  or  the  side  chain,  we  may 
have  compounds  in  which  one  or  more  elements  enter  one  position, 
and  at  the  same  time,  one  or  more  enter  the  other  position.  Such  com- 
pounds are  known,  but  will  simply  be  mentioned  by  formula,  e,g. 

C6H4CI— CH2CI 

x-Chlor-metfayl  a-chlor  beniene 

CeH8Cl2 — CH2CI  ^ 

x-Clilor-methyl  a-3-di-chlor  benzene 

c»h:4C1— CHci, 

x-Di-chlor-methyl  a-chlor  benzene 


Halogen  Substitution  Products  of  Higher  Homologues. — The 

halogen  substitution  products  of  the  homologues  of  benzene  above 
toluene,  viz.,  xylene,  mesitylene,  etc.,  need  not  be  discussed  further  than 
simply  to  mention  them.  Of  the  xylenes,  the  para -xylene  is  the  only 
one  yielding  satisfactory  halogen  products.  As  only  one  mono-chlor 
para-xylene  is  possible,  in  which  the  halogen  enters  the  ring,  it  must 
have  the  constitution  1-4-di-methyl  2-chlor  benzene.  In  the  case  of 
mesitylene  also  there  is  only  one  mono-halogen  product,  e.g.  1-3-S- 
tri-metiiyl  2-iodo  benzene.  Pseudocumene,  which  is  the  1-3-4- 
tri-methyl  benzene,  yields  on  chlorination  by  carriers  a  mixture  of 
three  isomeric  products. 

1-3-4-Tri-methyl  2-chlor  benzene. 
1-3-4-Tri-methyl  5-chlor  benzene. 
1-3-4-Tri-methyl  6-chlor  benzene. 

Halogen  substitution  products  of  the  hydrocarbons  containing 
unsaturated  side  chains  are  also  known,  e.g.  chlor  styrene,  CeH^-CH^ 
CHCl,  phenyl  ethylenyl  chloride  an(l  iodo  phenyl  acetylene,  CeHr— 

C=CI,  phenyl  acetylenyl  iodide. 

33 


II.  SULPHURIC    AND    SULPHUROUS   ACID    DERIVATIMS 

SULPHONIC  ACIDS 

Sulphuric  Acid  Derivatives. — In  the  aliphatic  series  we  consideRd 
the  hydroxyl  derivatives  immediately  following  the  halogen  derivaA'C 
because  in  that  series  the  hydroxyl  compounds  are  directly  and  eaah' 
prepared  from  the  halogen  substitution  products  by  the  action  of  sfl^tr 
hydroxide,  AgOH,  or  sodium  hydroxide,  NaOH.  In  the  benzene  scne 
the  halogen  derivatives  are  followed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  demdka 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  halogen  derivatives  are  not  converted  into 
hydroxyl  compounds  by  treatment  with  silver  hydroxide,  and  in  tbe 
second  place,  because  the  sulphuric  acid  derivatives  of  the  benzew 
hydrocarbons  are  easily  formed  directly  from  the  hydrocarbons  by 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  aliphatic  series; 
and  because  they  are  exceedingly  important  as  they  are  readily  trans- 
formed into  other  classes  of  compounds,  e.g.  hydroxyl  compounds. 
phenols. 

Esters. — It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  aliphatic  series  there  are  ti» 
classes  of  derivatives  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  sulphuric  acid  reacts 
with  an  alcohol  neutralization  takes  place  between  the  alcohol,  as  i 
base,  and  the  sulphuric  acid;  water,  H — OH,  is  eliminated  and  aeon- 
pouhd  known  as  an  ethereal  salt  or  ester  is  obtained. 

CaHfifOH  +  H)0S020H        >        C,H*— OSOjOH 

Ethyl  Alcohol  Stiijl  svlfhi 


2C2H6(OH  +  H)OSO,0(H      — >      c,h»-oso,o~<:a 

Esttrs 

Sulphonic  Acids. — When,  however,  an  aliphatic  mcrcapUM  « 
thio-alcohol  is  oxidized  we  obtain  a  compound,  containing  a  sulphaJ* 
acid  residue,  known  as  a  sulphonic  acid, 

C2H4— SH  +  O        >        C2H5— SO,OH 

Sthyl  thio-alcohol  Sthyl  svlphoalc  add 

S14 
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The  sulphonic  acids  are  also  formed  in  the  aliphatic  series  by  the 
action  of  a  salt  of  sulphurous  acid  upon  an  alkyl  halide. 

C2H6— I  +  KSOjOH        >        CHe— SO2OH  +  KI 

Ethyl  iodide  Btliyl  sulphonic  add 

Though  these  sulphonic  acids  are  isomeric  with  the  esters  of  sul- 
phurous acid  they  do  not  react  like  esters,  i,e.  they  are  not  hydrolyzed 
by  water  or  alkalies  yielding  the  alcohol  and  sulphurot4s  acid.  We, 
therefore,  represent  the  difference  between  esters  and  sulphonic  acids 
by  the  following  formulas: 

C2H5OV  CsHftO^  CjHk 

}SOt  ^so,  >so» 

Ethyl  Snlphttric  add  Di-othyl  aulphate  ^^^  sulphonic  add 

EsUrs  Sulphonic  acid 

In  the  case  of  the  ester  the  hydrocarbon  radical  replaces  the  hydroxyl 
hydrogen  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  while  in  the  sulphonic  acid  the  radical 
replaces  the  entire  hydroxyl  group  of  the  acid.  In  the  former  the  sul- 
phur of  the  acid  is  linked  to  a  carbon  of  the  radical  through  an  oxygen 
atom,  while  in  the  latter  the  sulphur  is  linked  directly  to  carbon. 

The  sulphonic  acids  of  the  benzene  series  are  exactly  analogous  to 
those  of  the  aliphatic  series,  i.e.  they  are  non-hydrolyfsable,  and  are 
represented  by  the  general  formula  R — SO2 — OH.  The  method  of 
preparation  of  the  aliphatic  sulphonic  acids  from  the  halogen  substi- 
tution products  and  a  salt  of  sulphurous  acid  is  not  applicable  in  the 
benzene  series. 

Preparation  of  Benzene  Sulphonic  Adds. — The  method  of  preparing 
benzene  sulphonic  acids  helps  to  explain  and  prove  their  constitution. 
We  have  stated  that  one  of  the  characteristic  distinctions  between  the 
aliphatic  and  benzene  hydrocarbons  is  that  with  the  former  direct  sub- 
stitution of  a  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  group  does  not  take  place  by  treat- 
ment with  the  acid  itself;  whereas  with  the  latter  such  direct  substi- 
tution takes  place  readily. 

When  benzene  or  a  homologue  is  treated  with  concentrated  or 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  the  hydrocarbon  loses  hydrogen  and  the  acid 
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loses  hydroxyl,  water  being  eliminated,  and  the  sulpkonic  add  <d  tlie 
hydrocarbon  is  formed. 


C.H»(H  +  HO)SO»OH 


(H  +  HO)SOjOH 


CHs— SOjOH  +  HsO 
SOjOH 


CH 
CH 


HC 


CH 
CH 


C 
H 

Benzene 


c 

H 


Benzene 


ftdd 


Therefore,  in  the  sulphonic  acids,  the  sulphuric  acid  residue  (SOi— OH) 
is  substituted  in  the  ring,  the  carbon  of  the  ring  being  in  direct  unm 
with  the  sulphur  of  the  acid  residue.  The  sulphonic  adds  of  the  ben- 
zene series  are  of  great  importance  while  those  of  the  aliphatic  series 
*are  only  sli^tly  so.  When  benzene  is  treated  with  fuming  sulphuric 
add,  or  boUed  for  thirty  hours  with  ordinary  concentrated  add,  benzene 
mono-sulphoiiic  acid  is  formed.  By  further  treatment  of  the  maoo- 
sulphonic  add  with  fuming  sulphuric  add  the  benzene  di-su^duu 
acid  is  formed  which,  as  stated  on  page  506,  is  the  meta  compouni 

CeHj— (H  +  HO)— SOjOH    >       CeH^— SO,OH 

Boiiene 


C.Hs— SOjOH  +  HO— SOjOH 

Benzene  mono- 
eulphottic  acid 


/SOtOH  (i) 

^  c.h/ 

^SOtOH  (3) 

Benzene  di-ealphi 


The  para  or  1-4-di-sulphonic  acid  of  benzene  is  also  known  and  likewise 
the  1-3-5-tri-sulphonic  acid. 

Sulphonic  Acids  of  Benzene  Homologues. — The  homolpgucs  d 
benzene  react  in  the  same  way  toward  sulphuric  add  with  the  difference, 
already  mentioned,  that  substitution  takes  place  even  more  easily, 
due  to  the  presence  in  the  ring  of  methyl  or  other  £ilq>hatic  radicib- 
Toluene  sulphonic  acids  are,  therefore,  more  easily  prepared  tkaa 
benzene  sulphonic  acid. 
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Toluene  Suj^onic  AcidSy  para  and  ortho. — With  the  methyl  group 
already  substituted  in  the  benzene  ring  the  sulphonic  acid  group  enters 
the  para  and  ortho  positions  in  preference  to  the  meta.  If  one  sulphonic 
acid  group  is  substituted  a  second  one  enters  the  position  tneia  to  the 
first.  These  facts  are  of  importance  in  connection  with  syntheses  to  be 
considered  later,  e,g.  in  the  preparation  of  saccharin  (p.  712). 

CH,  CH, 


CH 


+  HOSO2OH 


SO2OH 

|wra-Toltt«ii« 
snlplioiiic  add 
x-Metnyl  4-«ttlphonic 
add  benxene 

CH, 


and 


C— SO2OH 


C 
H 

ortho-Toluen* 

autphoiiic  add 

X -Methyl    a-snlphonic 

add  benzene 

The  meta  compound  is  prepared  by  other  methods  (p.  532)  in  which  by 
starting  with  a  toluene  derivative,  in  which  the  ortho  and  para 
positions  are  occupied,  sulphonation  affects  the  meta  position.  The 
ortho  and  para  substituents  are  then  removed.  Sulphonic  acids  of 
xylene,  mesitylene  and  cymene  are  also  known. 

In  the  case  of  the  homologues  of  benzene  we  have  two  different 
types  of  sulphonic  acids  just  as  we  had  of  the  halogen  substitution 
products,  viz.,  (i)  those  in  which  the  sulphonic  acid  group  is  substituted 
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in  the  ring,  and  (2)  those  in  which  it  is  substituted  in  the  aliphatic 
side  chain. 

CeH/  C.Hb— CH,SO,OH 

>cri  nu  Phenyl  oMthyl  tulphoBic  add  or 

;5W2V-^n  Beaiyl  ralphonic  add 

Toluene  snlidionic  add 

(o.m.p.) 

The  former  are  true  aromatic  sulphonic  acids  prepared  by  direct 
sulphonation,  and  reacting  like  benzene  sulphonic  acid.  The  latter 
are  aliphatic  sulphonic  acids  both  in  methods  of  preparation  and 
reaction. 

Acid  Character. — The  sulphonic  acids  of  the  benzene  hydrocarbons 
are  usually  strongly  acid,  colorless  crystalline  substances,  very  easily 
soluble  in  water.  On  this  account,  in  the  preparation  of  dyes  in  par- 
ticular, the  formation  of  a  sulphonic  acid  is  brought  about  in  order  to 
convert  an  insoluble  hydrocarbon  or  a  derivative  into  an  easily  soluble 
compound.  The  acidity  of  benzene  sulphonic  acid,  CeH^ — ^SOjOH,  like 
the  acidity  of  acid  potassium  sulphate,  KO — SOsOH,  and  ethyl  sol* 
phuric  acid,  C2H6O — SO2 — OH,  is  due  to  the  remaining  acid  hydn^gcn 
of  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  first,  however,  is  an  acid,  the  second  is  an 
acid  salt,  the  third  an  acid  ester.  It  is  extremely  important  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sulphonic  adds,  which  form  such  an  essential  group  of 
compounds  in  the  benzene  series,  to  get  clearly  in  mind  this  differenoe 
between  sulphonic  acids  and  esters  or  ethereal  salts,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  acid  character  of  the  former.  Benzene  sulphonic  acid  is  mooo- 
basic  possessing  one-half  the  acidic  properties  of  the  original  su^hurk 
acid.  It,  therefore,  reacts  acid  to  litmus,  and  is  able  to  form  neutrd 
salts  with  metals  by  the  replacement  of  the  final  acid  hydrogen  with  a 
metal. 

KO-SO2— 0(H  +  HO)— K    >    KO— SOi— OK 

Add  potaasium  Potaaaiwn  snlakate 

eulpliate  (neutral  salt) 

(acid  salt) 

CeHfi— SO2— 0(H  +  HO)— K     ^     CeH^— SOr-OK 

Benzene  eulphonic  add  Potasainm  bensene  ialffciitii 

(an  acid)  (neutial  salt) 

The  general  formula  for  salts  of  the  sulphonic  acids  is,  thcrrfore. 
Ring— SO2— OM. 

Salts  of  Sulphonic  Adds. — The  salts  of  the  sulphonic  adds,  e^K- 
cially  those  of  sodium,  potassium,  silver,  lead,  barium  and  caldum,  arc 
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usually  crystalline,  but  not  quite  so  easily  soluble  as  the  free  acids. 
Therefore,  to  obtain  pure  sulphonic  acids  it  is  customary  to  convert 
the  acid  first  into  some  one  of  these  salts,  and  then  to  reform  the  free 
add  by  treatment  of  the  purified  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  case 
of  the  barium,  calcium  or  lead  salts  the  metal  is  precipitated  as  an 
insoluble  sulphate. 

C5H5— SO2OH  +  BaCOa    >    (C6H5— SOaOaBa  +  H,0  +  CO, 

Beniene  solphonic  Barium  benxene 

acid  Bulphoiiate 

(CJIf— SO,0)sBa   +   HjSOi    >    2CeH,— SO»OH   +   BaSO* 

Bariism  bensena  tvlplionate  Benxtoe  sulphonic  acid 

The  importance  of  the  sulphonic  acids  of  the  benzene  series  is  due 
to  their  easy  preparation,  and  to  the  variety  of  reactions  which  they 
undergo  in  the  formation  of  other  derivatives. 

Reactions. — ^The  most  important  reactions  of  the  sulphonic  acids 
are  the  following: 

(i)  Neutralizalion  forming  salts  as  already  discussed. 

Sulphon  Chlorides. — (2)  Reaction  with  phosphorus  penia-cUoride, 
As  sulphonic  acids  contain  the  acid  hydroxyl  group,  they  undergo  the 
characteristic  reaction  with  chlorides  of  phosphorus  and  exchange  the 
hydroxyl  for  chlorine.    The  product  is  known  as  a  sulphon  chloride. 

CtHft— SO2— OH  +  PClfi    >    C«H5— SO2— CI  +  POCI3  +  HCl 

Bwiiane  Benzene 

sulphonic  a^d  sulphon  chloride 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  of  acetic  acid  with  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  by  which  acetyl  chloride  is  formed. 

CHr-CO-OH  +  PCU    >    CHs— CO— CI  +  POCla  +  HCl 

Aeedc  add  Acetyl  chloride 

SuJ^hon  Amides. — Just  as  acetyl  chloride  is  converted  into  acet- 
amide  by  the  action  of  ammonia  so  benzene  sulphon  chloride  yields 
benzene  sulphon  amide  by  the  same  treatment. 

CeHft— SO2— (CI  +   H)NH2        >        CeH^— SO2— NH2 

Benzene  sulphon  Benzene  sulphon  amide 

chloride 

These  two  reactions  by  which  a  sulphonic  acid  is  converted  first 
into  the  sulphon  chloride  and  then  into  the  sulphon  amide  may  be  ap- 
plied with  considerable  ease  to  all  sulphonic  acids.  The  sulphon  chlo- 
ride reacts  further  with  phosphorus  penta-chloride;  all  of  the  sulphur 
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and  oxygen  are  removed,  and  the  halogen  substitution  product  of  tbe 
hydrocarbon  remains. 

CeHe— SO2— CI  +  PCU    >     CeHe— CI  +   SOCU  +  POCU 

Beaienc  solphon  Chlor  benicae 

chloride 

Esters. — (3)  Reaction  with  alcohols.  As  the  sulphonic  acids  arc 
acid  compounds  still  containing  one  acid  hydroxyl  they  react  witl} 
alcohols  forming  esters. 

CeHj— SOjOCH  +   HOCjHs        >        CeH^— S0/>— C,H| 

Benseae  sulphonic  acid  Benxeac  othyl  ndphaaic  adi  or 

Bthyi  boBicae 


This  benzene  ethyl  sulphonic  acid  is  analogous  to  ethyl  sulphuric 
acid,  HOSOsOCsHi,  and  as  the  latter  with  excess  of  alcohol  yidds 
ethyl  efher  and  reforms  sulphuric  acid  so  benzene  ethyl  sulphonk 
acid  with  excess  alcohol  yields  ethyl  ether  and  reforms  the  benzene 
sulphonic  acid. 


CeHe— S0,0(C2Hb  +  C2H50)H >  C.H5— SO2OH+  CHj 


Benxene  ethyl  Benxene  Btkjl 

•ulphoaic  acid  ralphoaic  add 

These  reactions  of  sulphonic  acids  with  phosphorus  penta-chloride  and 
with  alcohol  both  prove  that  in  sulphonic  acids  there  is  one,  and  only 
one,  acid  hydroxyl  remaining. 

Sulphonic  Acids  to  Hydroxyl  Compounds. — (4)  Readions  wHk 
alkalies  by  fusion.  In  the  aliphatic  series  the  most  important  syn- 
thetic reaction  for  the  formation  of  hydroxyl  derivatives  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  alkyl  halides  with  silver  hydroxide,  which  reaction  we  ha\f 
said  does  not  occur  in  the  benzene  series  when  the  substitution  is  in 
the  ring  and  not  in  the  side  chain.  The  most  important  method  /or 
preparing  ring-hydroxyl  compounds  is  by  the  fusion  of  a  sulphonic  acid 
or  its  salt  with  alkalies,  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  a  reactioa 
which  does  not  occur  with  the  aliphatic  sulphonic  acids. 

CeHsCSOsOH   +   K)OH        >        CeH^— OH    +    KHSO, 

Beaseae  eulphoaic  Ejdroirr  beasaae 

iicid  Paeaol 

The  other  product  of  the  reaction  is  a  salt  of  sulphurous  acid,  whkk 
recalls  the  relation  between  the  aliphatic  sulphonic  acids  and  sulplrarov^ 
acid. 

'  C2H6(Cl  +  K)HS03       >        CjHa—SOiOH  +  KO 


loaic 

chli 

enlphite 


BU^l  Pouaaittm  Bthyl  sntohc 

hloride  acid  Mid 
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^s  or  Nitriles. — (5)  Reaction  with  potassium  cyanide.  En- 
tirely analogous  to  the  preceding  reaction  is  that  between  sulphonic 
acids  and  potassium  cyanide.  When  a  sulphonic  acid  is  fused  with 
potassium  cyanide  the  cydnogen  substitution  product  of  the  hydrocarbon 
is  formed 

C«Hb(S020H  +  K)CN        — >        CeHe— CN  +  KHSO3 

B«iisMitt  ■nlphonic  Phenyl  cyanide 

add 

Just  as  the  aliphatic  cyanides  by  hydrolysis  yield  carboxyl  products  or 
acids  so  the  benzene  cyanides  also  yield  acids  on  hydrolysis  and  are, 
therefore,  acid  nitriles. 

Hj— OH 

CeHft— COOH  +  NH, 

Benzoic  acid 


H 

—OH 

COIj— C(N  +  H 

H 

> 

Phenyl  cyanide 
Benzoic  nitrile 

The  formation  of  cyanogen  products  from  the  sulphonic  acids  is  of 
importance,  therefore,  as  a  step  in  the  formation  of  the  corresponding 
acids. 

Adds  Directly. — (6)  Reaction  with  sodium  formate.  Acids  of  the 
benzene  series  may  also  be  formed  directly  from  the  sulphonic  acids  by 
treatment  with  sodium  formate. 

CeHftCSOsOH  +  Na)OOCH    >     CeHs— COOH  +  NaHSOg 

Benzene  ■nlphonic  Sodlnm  Benzoic  acid 

acid  formate 


L — (7)  Reaction  with  water,  hydrolysis.  As  we  have 
stated  in  discussing  the  relation  between  sulphonic  acids  and  sulphuric 
acid  esters  the  former  do  not  hydrolyze  as  do* the  latter,  yielding  the 
acid  and  alcohol.  Hydrolysis  may,  however,  be  brought  about  by  the 
use  of  steam  and  the  products  of  such  reaction  are  the  hydrocarbon  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

CftHsCSOiOH    +    HO)H    >    CeH.    +    HOSO2OH 

Benxene  sulphonic  add  Benzene 

The  reaction  is  useful  in  preparing  pure  hydrocarbons  as  in  the  case  of 
the  three  isomeric  xylenes.  The  above  reactions  have  been  written  in 
all  cases  with  the  free  acid,  but  in  practice  a  salt,  usually  potassium  or 
sodium,  is  used.  The  reactions  then  are  identical  only  the  potassium 
or  sodium  salt  of  the  other  product  is  formed. 
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Reactions  of  Di-sulphonic  Acids. — The  dusidphonic  acids  and  in- 
sulphonic  acids  react  exactly  as  do  the  mono-sulphonic  acids  yielding 
the  corresponding  di  and  /ri-products.  In  the  case  of  the  di-sulphonic 
acids,  however,  which  occur  of  course  as  ortho,  mela  and  para  com- 
pounds, there  are  interesting  rearrangements  which  take  place  so  that  a 
di-sulphonic  acid  does  not  always  yield  a  product  with  the  substituting 
groups  in  the  original  positions.  When  ^ara-di-sulphonic  acid  of  ben- 
zene is  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide  the  di-hydroxyl  product  k 
obtained  (reaction  3),  but  instead  of  being  the  para  compound  it  is 
the  meta.  The  meta  di-sulphonic  acid  of  benzene  by  similar  treatment 
undergoes  no  rearrangement  and  the  tneta  compound  is  also  obtained. 


SO2OK 


HC 


with 

> 


+  2KOH 
v,^^     ^CH  rearrangement 

C 


SO,OK 

pArt-Beniene  di-sulphonic  acid 

SO,OK 


C-OH 


CH  no  HC 

+  2KOH       > 

C— SOsOK       rearrangement  HC 


C 
H 

m«U-Benzeii«  dl-solphonic  acid 


c 

H 

meta-Di-hydrnj 


In  a  similar  way  the  formation  of  di-carboxyl  derivatives  from  the  S- 
cyanogen  products  (reaction  4)  is  subject  to  a  like  rearrangement  in  the 
position  of  the  substituting  groups;  hut  the  direct  conversion  of  *• 
sulphonic  acids  into  di-carboxyl  acids  by  treatment  with  sodium  Jormdi 
(reaction  5)  does  not  undergo  any  rearrangement.    As  will  be  under- 
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Stood,  these  facts  are  of  great  importance  in  the  synthesis  of  di-sub> 
stitution  products. 

Stumnaiy. — Bringing  together  the  reactions  of  sulphonic  acids  as 
we  have  given  them  we  see  that  either  directly  or  indirectly  they  are 
capable  of  transformation  into  the  following  compounds: 

Sulphonic  adds,  e.g.    QHs — SO2 — OH,  may  be  converted  into: 

Salts  (sulphonates)  by  neutralization,  CJBLt — SO2 — OK 

Sulphon  chlorides,  by  PCU,  QHs— SO2— CI 

m 

Sulphon  amides,  from  the  chloride  by  NHs,  CeHs — SOj — NHj 

Esters,  by  alcohols,  C«H8— SO2— OC2H6 

Ring  hydroxyl  compounds,  by  alkali  fusion,  QHs — OH 

Cyanogen  compounds  (nitriles),  by  KCN  fusion,  CeHs — CN 
Acids,  by  H — COONa,  or  from  nitriles  by  hydrolysis,  CeHs — COOH 
Hydrocarbons,  by  steam,  C^He 

SULPHINIC  ACIDS 

Su^hurous  Acid  Derivatives. — ^Just  as  we  have  the  two  acids  of 
sulphur,  sidphuric  and  sulphurous,  difiFering  from  each  other  by  the 
amount  of  oxygen  present,  so  we  have  benzene  derivatives  of  sul- 
phurous acid  corresponding  to  the  sulphuric  acid  derivatives,  but 
containing  one  atom  of  oxygen  less. 

Sttlphinic  Acids. — These  sulphurous  acid  derivatives  are  known 
as  sulphinic  acids  in  distinction  from  sulphonic  acids. 

C«Hft— SO,H  or  CeHfi— SO2OH        CeHg— SO2H  or  CeHs— SOOH 

Beaiene  solplioiilc  add  Benxene  salphinic  acid 

As  sulphuric  acid  by  reduction  yields  sulphurous  acid  so  the  sul- 
phonic acids  by  reduction  yield  sulphinic  acids.  The  action  takes  place 
better,  however,  if  instead  of  a  sulphonic  acid  we  use  the  corresponding 
sulphon  chloride.  When  benzene  sulphon  chloride  is  treated  with  zinc 
the   zinc   salt   of   the  benzene   sulphinic  acid  is  obtained. 

2C«H8— SO2CI    +    Zn        >        (C6H6S02)2Zn    +  ZnCU 

Benzene  snlphen  Benzene  solphlnic 

chloride  add  (Zinc  salt) 

The  free  acid  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride  upon 
benzene 

CeHe      +      SO2        >         C6H6SO2H 

Benzene  Benzene  sulphinic  acid 

The  sulphinic  acids  are  of  special  interest  because  of  a  phenomenon 
known  as  desmotropism  which  exists  in  these  compounds.    When  the 
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thio  ether  or  sulphide  containing  a  benzene  radical  and  an  aUphatic 
radical,  e.g,  CeH* — S — CjHs,  phenyl  ethyl  tfaio-etfaer  or  phenyl  efliji 
sulphide^  is  oxidized  we  obtain  a  compound  known  as  a  stdpkone. 

Sulphones. 

QHi— S— C2H5    +    O        >        CeHs— S— C2H5 

Phenyl  etbyl  J^ 

O     O 
Phenyl  ethyl  sulyhoae 

In  this  compound  both  radicals  are  considered  as  united  directly  to  die 
sulphur.  When  a  salt  of  benzene  sulphinic  acid  is  treated  widi  an 
alkyl  halide  a  reaction  resembling  the  Fittig  and  Wurtz  reactions  takes 
place. 

CcHs— SOaCNa    +    I)C2H6        >        CeHsSOjCjHs 

Sodhim  benzene  Phenyl  ethyl  solplMne 

■olphinAte 

The  product  is  identical  with  that  obtained  from  the  thio-ether,  tje,, 
a  sulphone. 

Formula  for  Sulphinic  Acids. — From  this  it  would  appear  that  tlie 
formula  for  the  sodium  salt  of  benzene  sulphinic  acid  is  CfH* — ^S — Na 

00 

and  the  free  acid,  QHt — S — ^H,  and  not  C(Ht — S — OH  as  we  shouJd 

>V  II 

00  o 

expect  if  it  is  analogous  to  the  sulphonic  adds  CtH* — S— OH.    In 

o  o 

such  a  compound  the  acid  hydrogen  is  not  kydroxyl  hydrogen,  but  is 
linked  directly  to  the  sulphur. 

If,  however,  a  sulphinic  acid  salt  is  treated  with  ethyl  chlorcaibooile, 
which  is  CiHjO— C— CI,  the  elimination  of  NaCl  and  COj  takes  place 

il 
o 

and  we  obtain  a  compound  of  the  same  composition  as  the  sutphooe, 
but  which  is  distinctly  different. 

C«H,    SO,(Na+  CI)— (CO)C,Hj >C«H«— SO,C,Hfi  +  NaQ  +C0, 

Sodium  beniene  il 

•ulphlnate  ' ' 

(O) 

Ed»Ichlor 
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Su^duoic  Add  Ester. — ^This  compound  is  readily  hydrolyzed  yield- 
ing ethyl  alcohol.  It  must  be,  therefore,  a  true  ester  of  sulphinic 
acid,  and  must  be  represented  by  the  formula 

CeHs— SO— OC2H5 

Btliyl  etter  of  beniene  sn^liinic  acid 

Also  this  compound  on  oxidation  yields  a  true  ester  of  sulphonic  acid 

CeHft— SO2-OC2H6 

Bthyl  eiter  of  benzene  sulphonic  acid 

In  all  esters  of  oxygen  acids  a  radical  must  be  linked  to  an  oxygen, 
it  having  replaced  a  hydroxyl  hydrogen  in  an  acid,  e,g. 

C«Hj— SO2— OR  CH,— CO—OR 

Beter  of  bepzene  Beter  of  acetic  add 

gulphonic  add 

According  then  to  these  reactions  the  formula  of  the  benzene  sul- 
phinic add  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  benzene  sulphonic  acid,  i.e.^ 

CeHfi— SO-OH 

Benzene  snlpliinic  add 

We  have  then  two  constitutions  for  sulphinic  add  and  its  salts,  each 
one  of  which  is  proven  by  definite  reactions. 

C«H5— S— H  C«H5— S— OH 

J^  Benzene  Sulphinic  Add  11 

r\      ^  Desmoiropic  Forms  r\ 

Proren  by  its  relation  Proven  by  its  rdation 

to  the  aiuphones  and  to  sulphonio  adds  and 

the  thio-ethers.  to  true  esters. 

Desmotropism. — Such  a  phenomenon  of  a  single  non-isotneric  com- 
pound giving  definite  evidence  of  existence  in  two  forms  is  known  as 
desmotropism. 

Thio-sulphonic  Acids. — Thio-sulphuric  acid  is  related  to  sulphuric 
in  having  an  oxygen  of  the  latter  replaced  by  sulphur. 

H2SO4  or  HO— S02~OH  H2S2O,  or  HO— SO2— SH 

Sulphuric  add  Thio -sulphuric  add 

In  exactly  the  same  relationship  stand  the  thio-sulphonic  acids  to  the 
sulphonic  acids. 

C«H6— SO2-OH        >        CbHb- SO2— SH 

Benzene  sulphonic  Benzene  thio- 

add  aulphonic  acid 
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As  thiosulphates  are  made  by  treating  sulphites  with  sulphur  so 
thiosulphonic  acids  result  when  sulphinic  acids  are  treated  with  sulphur. 

H2SO8    +    S        >        H2S2O, 

Sulphurous  Thio- 

add  tulphoric  acid 

CHsSOjH  +  S        »        C,H.SO,SH 

Benzene  Benzene  thio- 

sulphinic  add  sulphonic  add 

Salts  of  thio-sulphonic  acids  are  also  prepared  by  treating  stdpktm 
chlorides  with  metallic  sulphides,  e.g,  KsS. 

C^HsSOjCl    +    K,S        ►        CeHjSOjSK    +    KCl 

Benzene  sulphon  Potassium  benzene 

chloride  thio-sulphotnate 

SULPHONES 

Synthesis  of  Su^ones. — As  previously  discussed,,  these  compounds 
are  direct  oxidation  products  of  the  sulphides  or  thio-ethers. 

C,Hb— S— CsHfi  +  O       >        CHfi— SO,— CHs 

glthyl  thio-ether  IM-etfayl  sntphone 

i-ethyl  sulphide 

CJHs— S^CHs  +  O        ►        C,H»— SOr-C.H, 

Phenyl  thio-ether  Di-phenjI  sulphone 

Di-phenyl  sulphide 

They  may  also  be  made  from  sulphon  chlorides  by  treating  with  a 
hydrocarbon  or  a  halogen  derivative,  in  the  presence  of  AlCli. 

CeHB— SO,— CI  +  CeHe  +  AlCl,      >      CeH^— SOr-C«Hj  +  HO 

Benzene  sulphon  Di-phenyl  sulphene 

chloride 

or    C,H»— SOf-CH- C,Hs— CI  +  AlCl,   *   CJI»— SOr-CIW 

Phenyl  cUor-fiM)afl 
le 


By  means  of  this  last  reaction  and  using  in  one  case  benzene  soJpliflB 
chloride  and  toluene,  and  in  the  second  case  toluene  sulphon  ddaride 
and  benzene,  exactly  the  same  phenyl  tolyl  sui^hone  is  formed. 
(1)     C«H6— SO2— CI  +  CeHs— CH,    >    CeH^— SO,— CeHr-CH, 

Benzene  sul-  Toluene  Phenyl  toiyi 

phon  chloride 

,CH, 


(i)    c,h/ 

JSSton     S0,C1   +   C,H. 
chlonde  Benzene 


/CH, 
CJEU{  or    H,C— C«Hf-SOH^iHi 

SOjCi^iit 

Tolyl  phenyl  sulphone 


J 
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This  means  that  in  sulphuric  acid  the  two  hydroxyl  groups  are  exactly 
the  same,  for  whichever  one  is  replaced  by  chlorine  and  then  by  a 
hydrocarbon  radical  the  resulting  compound  is  the  same.  Therefore 
sulphuric  acid  must  be 

HO— S— OH 

/-% 
O      O 

Sulphuric  Acld 


III.  NITRIC  AND  NITROUS  ACID  DERIVATIVES 

NITRO  COMPOUNDS 

In  the  same  way  in  which  we  have  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons 
containing  either  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphurous  acid  groups  so  also  we 
have  derivatives  containing  either  of  the  nitrogen  acid  groups,  ij. 
nitric  acid,  HNO«,  and  nitrous  acid,  HNOs.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
corresponding  aliphatic  derivatives,  the  two  classes  of  compounds  are 
known  respectively  as  niiro  compounds,  and  nUroso  compounds. 

The  alq)hatic  nitro  compounds  are  prepared  by  treating  an  alkyl 
halide  with  silver  nitrite,  AgN02,  analogous  to  the  preparation  of  the 
sulphonic  acids  by  treating  an  alkyl  halide  with  potassium  acid  sulphite, 
KHSO3.  This  relation,  between  the  organic  derivatives  of  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  and  the  salts  of  the  sulphur  and  nitrogen  acids  poorer  in 
oxygen,  is  very  important. 

C2H5— I  +  AgNO,        >        C2H5— NO2  +  Agl 

BUiyl  SOyer  Ifitro  etluiae 

iodide  nitrite 

CjHr-I  +  KHSO,        ►        C,H»— SOr-OH  +  KI 

BUiyl  Potassinm  Bthyl  snlplioaic  acid 

iodide  add  snlphite 

In  the  benzene  series  the  nitric  acid  derivatives,  like  the  sulphuric 
acid  derivatives,  are  not  prepared  by  this  reaction  with  the  salts  of  the 
oxygen  poorer  acid,  but  are  easily  made  by  direct  treatment  of  the 
hydrocarbon  with  the  acid.  This  direct  sulphonation  and  nitratioD 
of  the  benzene  hydrocarbons,  remember,  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
diflFerences  between  them  and  their  aliphatic  relatives.  When  benzene 
is  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  or  fuming  nitric  acid,  in  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  one  or  more  nitric  acid  groups  enter  the 
benzene  ring.  The  reaction  is  exactly  similar  to  the  sulphonation  of  1 
hydrocarbon,  viz.,  hydrogen  from  the  hydrocarbon  and  hydroxyl  fn>m 
the  acid  are  eliminated  as  water,  and  the  acid  group  enters  the  ring  in 
place  of  the  hydrogen. 
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CJEI,  +  HO— N0» 

(H  +  NO)  NO, 
C 


CH 


*    CJHr-NO, +  H,0 

NO, 


CH 


HC 


CH 


Benzene 


c 

H 

Nitro  benzene 


The  sulphonic  acids,  it  will  be  recalled,  are  strong  acids,  their  acid 
character  being  due  to  the  remaining  acid  hydroxyl  left  in  the  com- 
pound. Sulphuric  acid  is  di-basic  and  only  one  of  the  two  hydroxyls  is 
eliminated  by  the  substitution  in  the  ring.  Nitric  acid,  however,  is 
mono-basic  and  possesses  only  one  acid  hydroxyl. 

Not  Adds. — When,  therefore,  this  hydroxyl  is  removed  by  the 
reaction  of  nitration  the  residue  contains  no  remaining  acid  hydroxyl 
and  the  compound  can  not  be  acid.  Nitre  benzene  and  the  other 
idtro  compounds  of  this  series  are  unlike  the  sulphonic  acids  then  in 
that  they  are  neutral  compounds. 

Not  Esters,  Non-hydrolyzable. — The  nitro  compounds  resemble 
the  sulphonic  adds,  however,  in  that  they  are  non-hydrolyzable,  and, 
therefore,  are  not  esters.  In  them  the  benzene  ring  is  linked  directly 
to  the  niirogen;  as  in  the  sulphonic  acids  the  ring  is  linked  directly  to  the 
sulphur. 

Ci(xi6 — S — OH 

o  o 

Benzene  snlphonic  add 


COIs— NO, 

Nitro  benzene 


Nitro  benzene  can  be  heated  with  water  for  a  long  time  at  200°  without 

decomposition. 

Reduction. — Another  reaction  of  the  nitro  compounds  which  proves 

that  the  nitrogen  is  directly  linked  to  the  ring  is  their  reduction  to 

ammonia  derivatives.    As  will  be  explained  more  fully  when  we  take  up 

the  ammonia  derivatives,  just  as  nitric  acid  by  complete  reduction 

yields  ammonia,  so  nitro  benzene  and  other  nitro  compounds  are 
34 
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reduced  to  compounds  in  which  an  ammonia  residue  is  substituted 
in  the  ring,  the  nitrogen  being  directly  linked  to  the  carbon.  The 
nitrogen  in  the  nitro  compounds  must  then  also  be  directly  linked  to 
the  carbon  of  the  ring. 

CeHfi— NO2     >     C«H5— NH, 

Nitro  benzene  Amino  benzene 

Di-  and  Tri-nitro  Products. — By  intensifying  the  action  of  nitnh 
tion  (by  heat  or  fuming  nitric  acid)  more  than  one  nitro  group  is  sub- 
stituted in  the  ring,  and  di-  and  /r«-nitro  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons 
result.  In  the  formation  of  the  di-substitution  products  of  benzene  the 
second  nitro  group  enters  the  meta  position. 

Homologous  Nitro  Compounds. — When  the  nitration  of  the  benzene 
homologues  is  efiFected  by  direct  action  of  the  acid,  as  in  the  case  d 
benzene,  the  nitro  group  enters  the  ring.  In  the  case  of  toluene  it 
takes  the  para  and  ortho  positions.  If  the  nitro  group  is  substituted 
in  the  side  chain  it  is  introduced  by  the  reactions  characteristic  of  the 
aliphatic  nitro  compounds,  i.e.  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrite  upon  a 
halide. 

Nitro  Benzenes 

Mono-nitro  Benzene. — When  benzene  is  treated  with  concentrated 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  only  moderate 
heat,  only  one  nitro  group  is  substituted  and  mono-nitro  benzene  is 
the  product.  If  different  proportions  of  the  two  acids  be  used,  or  if 
fuming  nitric  acid  be  added  and  the  mixture  boiled,  then  two  nitro 
groups  are  substituted,  and  di-nitro  benzene  results. 

Mono-nitro  benzene  is  a  pale  yellow  liquid  heavier  than  water;  sp. 
gr.  1.2;  boiling  point  209.4°;  melting  point  +3^  It  distils  with  water 
vapor  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  known  sls  oil  of  mirbane,  bat 
because  of  its  resemblance  in  odor  to  oil  of  bitter  almonds  it  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  latter  in  perfumes.  The  chief  in^x>rtance  ol  the 
compound  is  due  to  its  easy  preparation  and  its  transformation  by 
reduction  into  amino  benzene  or  aniline,  through  which  it  becomes  the 
starting  point  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes. 

Di-nitro  Benzene. — Of  the  three  isomeric  di-nitro  benzenes  the 

meta  is  the  one  formed  by  direct  nitration  with  fuming  nitric  acid.    The 

•oof  of  its  meta  constitution  is  its  transformation  into  melt 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  the  formation  of  the  di-brom  benzene  resulted 
in  the  para  and  ortho  compounds  and  no  mela;  whereas  the  di-nitro 
benzene  formed  is  the  meia  only.  meta-Di-nitro  benzene  is  a  solid 
crystalline  substance  of  pale  yellow  color,  the  crystals  being  fine  needles; 
melting  point  90°.    The  ortho  and  para  di-nitro  benzenes  have  been 

« 

prepared  by  other  reactions. 

Tri-nitro  Benzenes. — Of  the  three  isomeric  tri-nitro  benzenes  the 
symmetrical  or  1-3-5  compound  is  the  one  formed  by  intense  direct 
nitration  of  benzene.  The  1-2-4  compound  has  been  made  by  further 
nitration  of  para-di-nitro  benzene. 

Nitro  Toluenes 

The  mono-nitro  toluenes,  like  the  mono-chlor  toluenes  being  di- 
substituted  benzenes,  are  known  in  the  three  isomeric  forms, 

/CHa 
CeH/ 

^NOaCo.m.p.) 

Whereas  when  a  second  nitro  group  enters  a  benzene  ring  in  which  there 
is  one  already  present  it  takes  the  mela  position;  a  nitro  group  entering 
a  ring  in  which  one  methyl  group  is  already  substituted  takes  the  para 
and  orlho  positions  and  not  the  meta.  Therefore,  as  was  previously 
discussed  (p.  506),  the  formation  of  ortho,  meta  or  para  disubstitution 
products  of  benzene  depends  on  the  character  of  the  first  group  sub- 
stituted rather  than  the  second.  In  cases  when  one  isomer  is  not 
formed  by  direct  action  we  can  obtain  it  by  an  indirect  process.  If, 
for  instance,  we  desire  the  meta  compound,  when  by  the  direct  reaction 
the  paxa  compound  is  formed,  we  proceed  by  first  occupying  the  para 
position  with  a  substituting  group  which  may  afterwards  be  converted 
back  to  hydrogen.  Then  by  direct  substitution  of  the  desired  group, 
entrance  will  be  effected  in  the  position  meta  to  the  first  group.  For 
example,  direct  action  of  nitric  acid  on  toluene  results  in  para-nitro 
toluene.  If  the  following  reactions  are  followed  the  meta-nitro  toluene 
jnay  be  obtained. 
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CH, 


CH  HC 


C 

H 

Toltteae 


CH, 


CH, 


;H  +  HNO,    HC 

> 

;h  HC 


CNO, 


NH— OC— CH, 

pan-Acetemiao 
toluene 


CH, 


NH-OC-CH, 

i-Metkrfj-«ilra 
4-ac«t  Miao  ktata* 


NH, 


By  following  a  similar  plan-  any  desired  product  may  be  obtained. 

The  nitro  toluenes  are  of  like  importance  to  nitro  benzene  as  tbe 
starting  point  in  the  preparation  of  valuable  dyes  of  the  aniline  or 
substituted  ammonia  group. 

Tri-nitro  Toluene.  T.N.T. — One  of  the  nitro  toluenes  is  of  cspedal 
interest  and  importance  because  of  its  use  as  a  military  high  explosi\t. 
This  is  tri-nitro  toluene,  commonly  known  as  TJN.T.  Other  names 
also  used  for  the  substance  are,  trotyl,  trinolj  trilUe  and  triUiU. 
The  constitution  of  the  compound  is  that  of  the  symmetrical  or  2-4-*- 
tri-nitro  toluene.  As  a  benzene  derivative  it  is,  therefore,  i-oedijl 
2-4-6-tri-nitro  benzene. 
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CH, 


0,N— C 


HC 


C— NO, 


CH 


NO, 

Tri-nitro  toluene 

The  fact  that  strong  nitration  of  toluene  results  in  this  particular  isomer 
is  in  accord  with  the  general  rule  that  a  substituting  group  in  the 
benzene  ring  which  already  has  a  methyl  group  substituted  in  it  takes 
the  para  or  the  ortho  position.  Thus  if  three  nitro  groups  enter  the 
ring  of  toluene  they  should  take  the  two  ortho  and  the  one  para  position 
to  the  methyl,  i.e.  the  2-4-6  positions. 

The  compound  is  made  by  strong  nitration  of  toluene  by  means  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Usually  the  para-  and  ortho-mono-nitro 
toluenes  are  first  prepared  by  a  mild  nitration  with  nitric  acid  alone. 
The  para  compound  being  in  the  excess  is  then  separated  and  used  as 
the  starting  point  for  making  the  tri-nitro  compound.  One  hundred 
parts  of  para-mono-nitro  toluene  are  then  treated  at  60^-65^  with  a 
mixture  of  75  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  91-92  per  cent  and  150  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  of  95-96  per  cent.  The  mixed  acid  is  added  slowly  while 
the  warm  toluene  is  stirred.  The  resulting  mixtiu-e  is  heated  to  80°  for 
one  half  hour  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  The  crystalline  product,  which 
is  cntho-para-di-nitro  toluene,  or  i-methyl  2-^-di'nUro  benzene^  m.p. 
69.5**,  is  then  separated  from  the  excess  acid.  The  di-nitro  toluene  is 
dissolved  by  gently  heating  in  four  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
of  95-96  per  cent.  Nitric  acid  of  90-92  per  cent  is  then  added  in  an 
amount  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  weight  of  the  di-nitro 
toluene,  the  mixture  being  kept  cool.  Digestion  at  90^-95°  with 
occasional  stirring  then  follows  for  four  or  five  hours  until  the  evolution 
of  gases  ceases.  The  product  is  then  cooled  and  the  excess  acid 
separated  from  the  crystalline  mass  which  is  washed  with  hot  water  and 
/cry  dilute  sodium  hydroxide.  On  cooling  to  70°  the  mass  solidifies 
ind  is  used  without  further  purification.    The  yield  is  150  parts  of 
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tri-nitro  toluene  from  lOO  parts  of  di-nitro  toluene.  It  is  somevhat 
poisonous  and  when  recrystallized  from  hot  alcohol  it  forms  white 
crystals  melting  at  81.5**. 

Tri-nitro  toluene  cannot  be  exploded  by  a  flame  nor  by  heaUng  in 
the  open,  and  is  only  slightly  decomposed  by  striking  it  a  blow.  It  b 
best  exploded  by  means  of  a  detonator  of  fulminate  of  mercur>'.  It  is 
used  for  military  purposes  in  sheUs,  bombs  and  submarine  mines.  It 
also  forms  a  constituent  of  many  mixed  explosives.  It  is  about  3 
per  cent  less  powerful  and  also  less  violent  and  less  sensitive  than 
picric  add  (p.  630),  and  does  not  form  sensitive  salts  or  other  products 
under  storage  conditions  as  does  the  latter.  A  few  examples  may  be 
given  of  mixed  explosives  made  with  tii-nitro  toluene  in  ixdiich  ■amD- 
nium  nitrate  is  used  as  an  oxidizer.  The  presence  of  the  nitrate  weak- 
ens the  power  of  the  T.N.T.,  but  the  mixtures  are  not  very  sensitire 
and  are  adapted  to  military  purposes  and  some  of  them  to  mine  blasting 

Amatol  is  such  a  mixed  explosive  and  is  used  very  largely  for  shdb. 
It  has  varying  proportions  of  the  two  substances;  e.g.^  amatol  40/60 
means  40  per  cent  ammonium  nitrate  and  60  per  cent  TJN.T. 

Ammonal  is  a  mixture  used  for  hand  grenades  and  shells.  Its  coiB' 
position  is  ammonium  nitrate  58.6  per  cent,  aluminium  powder  21^ 
per  cent,  charcoal  2.4  per  cent  and  TJW.T.  18.0  per  cent. 

Faversham  powder  is  a  mixed  explosive  permitted  and  much  used 
in  coal  mines  in  England.  It  is  ammonium  nitrate  47.5  per  ceat 
potassium  nitrate  24  per  cent,  ammonium  chloride  18.5  per  cent  act! 
T.N.T.  10  per  cent. 

Nitro  Xylenes 

Of  the  three  isomeric  xylenes,  each  of  which  yields  nitro  products. 
it  is  the  meta-xylene  or  1-3-di-methyl  benzene  which  is  most  cash* 
nitrated.  The  number  of  isomeric  nitro  xylenes  possible  has  been pit- 
viously  explained  (pp.  472  and  482).  In  the  case  of  meta-x\ieDe  three 
such  nitro  compounds  are  possible  but  only  one  is  readily  obtained. 
It  is  1-3-di-methyl  4-nitro  benzene ;  that  is,  the  nitro  group  entostkc 
ring  ortho  to  one  methyl  group  and  para  to  the  other.  This  is  icsi 
what  we  should  expect  from  the  influence  of  the  methyl  group  iqioc 
subsequent  substitution  (p.  506).  The  nitro  xylenes  are  not  so  in^tf- 
tant  as  nitro  benzene  or  the  nitro  toluenes,  but  have  some  use  h 
dycstuff  manufacture. 
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One  of  the  higher  homologues  of  benzene  yields  a  very  interesting 
nitro  product.  When  i-methyl  3-tertiaiy  butyl  benzene  is  nitrated 
to  a  tri-nitro  product  the  three  nitro  groups  enter  the  2-4-6  positions. 

CHa 


O2N— C 


C— NO2 


C— C(CH3)8 


NO2 

I  -  Methrl  j-tertiAry-butyl 
a-4-o-nitro  benzene 

This  compound  is  known  as  artificial  musk  as  it  has  an  odor  very  similar 
to  musk,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

Nitro-alkyl  Benzenes. — Isomeric  with  nitro  toluene  we  have 
nitro-methyl  benzene,  CeHs — CH2NO2,  which  belongs  to  the  group  of 
nitro  substitution  products  in  which  nitration  takes  place  in  the  par- 
affin side-chain  and  not  iii  the  benzene  ring.  It  must  be  formed,  there- 
fore, not  by  direct  nitration,  but  by  reaction  between  a  halogen-alkyl 
benzene  and  silver  nitrite. 


CeHs— CH2I    +    AgNOa 

lodo-methyl  benzene 
Benzyl  iodide 


C,H»— CHsNO, 

Nitro-methyl  benzene 


REDUCTION  PRODUCTS  OF  NITRO  BENZENE 

The  reactions  of  nitro  substitution  products,  in  which  the  nitro 
group  is  in  the  ring,  are  very  important,  the  nitro  compounds  in  gen- 
eral being  even  more  sensitive  to  reaction  than  the  sulphonic  acids. 
While  the  latter  undergo  several  different  kinds  of  reactions  (p.  519), 
the  nitro  compounds  yield  their  most  important  products  by  one  reac- 
tion only,  viz.,  reduction.  This  one  type  of  reaction,  under  different 
conditions,  yields  a  very  remarkable  series  of  compounds  among  which 
are  included  some  of  the  most  valuable  dye  compounds  known.  Thus 
not  only  in  themselves  are  the  nitro  products  important  but  also  because 
they  are  the  starting  point  for  other  valuable  compounds.    We  may 
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illustrate  these  reduction  products  by  means  of  nitre  benzene,  bearing 
in  mind  that  it  is  typical  of  any  ring  nitro  compound. 

Reduction  of  Nitric  Acid. — When  nitric  add  is  reduced  by  means  at 
hydrogen  we  obtain  as  the  final  reduction  product  ammoaia,  NH3. 
That  is,  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  stand  at  the  extremes  of  oxidation  and 
reduction  of  the  element  nitrogen. 

^y„       reduction      ..      oxidation      ttxt/^ 
NHj         < N         >  HNOi 

AmmMiia  Nitrogen  Nitric  acid 

Between  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  or  between  nitric  acid  and  free 
nitrogen,  stand  the  lower  oxidation  products  of  nitrogen,  viz.,  mtrous 
and  hyponitrous  adds,  or  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen,  NOs,  NA. 
NO  and  NsO.  In  the  same  way  nitric  acid  substitution  products  are 
reduced  to  ammonia  substitution  products,  i.e.,  nitro  compounds  are  r^ 
duced  to  amino  compounds. 

CeHj— NO,     1^'     CeHj— NH,  +  2H2O 

Nitro  benxene  ^     Amino  benxone 

AniUno 

In  this  reduction  of  nitro  benzene  to  amino  benzene  or  aniline  several 
intermediate  products  are  formed. 

Alcohol  and  Zinc. — When  nitro  benzene  is  reduced  in  a  naUrd 
solution,  e.g.y  by  means  of  zinc  dust  in  hot  dilute  alcohol  or  in  hot  water, 
or  by  means  of  aluminium  amalgam  and  water,  the  nitro  benzene  loses 
one  atom  of  oxygen  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  added.  Thepra^ 
uct  is  known  as  phenyl  hydroxylamine. 

C6H5-NO,  +  2H,  .„     r^  ^„,  CeHs-NHCOH)  +  H^ 

Nitro  benxene  K^^  "r  LxstlfiUli;  phenyl  hydro^ylni^Be 

Acid  and  Zinc. — When  the  reduction  of  nitro  benzene  takes  pbce 
in  an  acid  solution,  e.g.^  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  or  iron  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  then  the  reduction  goes  to  the  end  and  the  amino  coh^mkidcL 
viz.,  aniline,  is  obtained. 

C.H5— NO2  +  3H2     .y   TT^rn     CeHs— NH,  +  2H2O 

Nitro  benxene  ^^n  -|-  nK^i)  Aniline 

Amino  benxene 

Nitroso-benzene.  — Intermediate  between  nitro  benzene  and  pheoyi 
hydroxyl  amine  is  the  nitrous  acid  derivative  or  nitroso  bcsieoe. 
This  compound  can  not  be  formed  by  reduction  of  the  nitro  bdurce. 
but  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  phenyl  hydroxylamine. 

C«H5— NH(OH)  +  O        >        CeHs— NO  +  H,0 

Phenyl  hydroxyl  Nitroeo 

amine  VnitimT 
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Expressing  the  relationship  of  these  three  compounds  in  one  series  of 
reactions  we  have  as  reduction  products  of  nitro  benzene  the  following: 


C«H«— NO2 

Ifitro 


-*  C,Hr-NO  7-11:1  Cair-NH(OH) *  CJIr-NH, 

Nitroco  Phenyl  hydrozyl  Aniline 

benxene  amine  Amino  benzene 

Alcoholic  Alkali  and  Zinc. — A  second  series  of  reduction  products  is 
formed  when  the  reduction  takes  place  in  alkaline  solution.  When 
nitro  benzene  is  boiled  with  zinc  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  alkali, 
the  reduction  affects  two  molecules  of  the  nitro  benzene,  which,  by  the 
loss  of  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  become  united  yielding  a  product  known 
as  azozy  benzene. 

CeHs-NOa  +3H2 


CeHft— NO2 
nitro  benxene 


(Zn  +  Ale.  NaOH) 


C,Hs— N. 

I  )>0  +  3H,0 
C,H,— N'^ 

Azozy  benzene 


Aqueous  Alkali  and  Zinc. — ^When  the  reduction  is  effected  by 
stronger  alkaline  reducing  agents,  e.g.,  zinc  and  aqueous  alkali  or  by 
means  of  sodium  amalgam,  two  molecules  of  nitro  benzene  lose  all  of 
their  oxygen  and  step  by  step  two  and  then  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
added.     The  steps  in  these  reductions  are  as  follows: 

Azo  Benzene,  Hydrazo  Benzene. — 

CeH*— NO2  +H         C«H6— N  CeHj— NH  C«Hb— NH2 


C«Hs— NO2  ^^^  +  NaOH)  CeH^— N 

R itro  benzene  Azo  benzene 


CJI»— NH 

Hydnzo 
benzene 


C,H»— NH, 

AniUii. 


We  have  then  the  following  compounds  as  the  reduction  products  of 
nitro  benzene. 

+H'  +Hj  -0 

•  CHj— NO '  CHt— NHOH ►  CJI.— NHj 


CJIf— NO, 

Mono  nitro 
benzene 

CJI»— NO, 


C«H»— NO, 

3  Meno-ttitro 


Nitroso 
benzene 


^O 
_^0     CeHs— N 


H      Phenyl  hydrozyl 
2  amine 


Amino  benzene 
Aniline 


cja^—N 

Azozy 
benzene 


> 


-o 


CH,— N 


+H, 


C<fl,— N 

Azo  benzene 


CJIi— NH     +H,     Cai6— NH, 


CHr-NH 

Hydnzo 
benzene 


'  CqxIb — Nxj[2 
a  Amino  benzene 
Aniline 
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The  names  azoxy,  azo,  hydrazo  in  the  above  compounds^  and  ak 
diazo  which  we  shall  use  presently,  all  come  from  the  French  ytori  for 
nitrogen,  azoUy  and  signify  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  characteristic 
groupings  which  will  be  more  fully  explained  later  under  each 
compound. 

NITROSO  COMPOUNDS 
Nitroso  Benzene. — The  nilroso  or  nitrous  acid  derivatives  are  exactlv 

• 

analogous  to  the  nilro  or  nitric  acid  derivatives.  As  the  nitro  radical  is 
(.VO2),  so  the  nitroso  radical  is  {NO)  and  whenever  this  radical  is 
present,  as  we  found  in  the  nitroso-amines  (p.  61*),  and  as  we  shaB 
find  in  some  more  complex  compounds  of  the  dye  class,  it  means  nitroso 
derivative.  The  simplest  representative,  viz.,  nitroso  beii2aie» 
CeHfi — NO,  differs  from  nitro  benzene  in  that  it  is  not  formed  by  tk 
direct  action  of  the  acid  on  the  hydrocarbon  nor,  as  shown  above,  is  it 
able  to  be  isolated  as  a  reduction  product  of  nitro  benzene.  It  is 
prepared,  however,  by  the  oxidation  of  phenyl  hydroi^  amine,  dtlKr 
by  means  of  ferric  chloride,  FeCU,  or  of  chromic  acid,  CrOa. 

CJIs— NH-OH  +  O        ►        CeH^NO 

Phenyl  liydrosjl  Nitroao 


The  compound  is  a  crystalline  solid  forming  white  leaflets,  possess- 
ing a  burning  taste.  Its  melting  point  is  68^.  On  melting  it  is  changed 
to  an  emerald  green  liquid  which  is  soluble  in  ether  or  ligroin.  This 
change  in  color  and  state  is  perhaps  caused  by  a  change  from  a  (t 
molecular  arrangement  in  the  white  solid  to  a  mono -molecular  ar^ang^ 
ment  in  the  green  liquid.  Nitroso  benzene  condenses  with  aniline  is 
acetic  acid  solution,  and  is  converted  into  azo  benzene. 

CJIiN 
C,H5N(0    +    H2)NC«H6        >  II    +    HjO 

Nitroso  benzene  Aniline  C  TT  N 

Aio  benzene 

Nitroso  derivatives  of  the  other  benzene  hydrocarbons  need  not  be 
considered  individuallv. 


IV.  AMMONIA  DERIVATIVES  OR  AMINES 

Aniline,  C«Hft— NH, 

Amino  Benzene,  Aniline. — The  intermediate  reduction  products 
obtained  from  nitro  benzene  will  be  considered  later  and  we  shall  take 
up  now  the  final  product  of  the  reduction,  viz.,  amino  benzene  or  aniline, 
and  also  important  derivatives  of  it. 

History. — Aniline  has  an  interesting  history  and  one  of  especial 
importance  in  connection  with  our  present  ideas  of  the  constitution  of 
organic  compounds.  In  1826,  Unverdorben,  while  working  with 
indigo,  obtained  by  distillation  with  alcohol  a  product  which  formed 
crystalline  salts.  He  called  the  compound  crystalline.  In  1834, 
Zinnin  obtained  a  subtance  from  coal  tar  which  he  called  cyanol.  In 
1840,  Fritzsche,  working  also  on  indigo,  obtained  a  substance  which  he 
called  aniline  from  the  Spanish  word  anil  for  indigo.  In  1842,  Rwige 
reduced  nitro  benzene  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  obtained  a  com- 
pound which  he  called  benzamine.  Finally  in  1843,  Hofmann  worked 
over  these  substances  and  showed  that  they  were  all  the  same  com- 
pound, the  name  aniline  being  retained. 

Substituted  Ammonia.— Later  by  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  which 
we  have  prviously  referred  to  in  discussing  the  constitution  of  the 
amines  (p.  54),  Hofmann  showed  that  this  aniline  and  other  amines 
are  ammonia  compounds  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  organic 
radicals,  either  aliphatic  or  aromatic,  in  place  of  one  or  all  of  the  hydro- 
gen atoms  of  ammonia.  Thus  aniline  and  other  substituted  ammonias 
of  the  benzene  series  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  aliphatic  amines. 

•H  yCHs  yCcHs 

N^H  ^(-¥i  NJ^H 

^H  ^H  ^H 

Ammonia  Methylamine  Aniline 

Phenylamine 

The  salts  of  these  compounds  are: 

.H  CH3  CeHs 

N~— H  N^^— H  N'i^'-H      ■ 

^Cl  ^Cl  CI 

Ammonium  chloride  MetbyUmine  Aniline 

hydrochloride  hydrochloride 

NH4CI  CHi-NH«-HCl  CiH»,-NHi-HCl 
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Firepantion  of  Aniline. — In  preparing  aniline,  nitro  beii2»e  is 
usually  reduced  by  means  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  or  iron  aod 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  latter  being  the  commercial  process.  In  tbe 
reaction  with  tin,  molecular  proportions  of  the  tin  and  acid  must  be 
used  and  the  hydrogen  produced  must  be  sufficient  for  the  reduction  d 
the  nitro  benzene.    The  reaction  proceeds  as  follows: 

CtHt— NO,  +  3Sn  +  6HC1      >     C«H6--NH,  +  2H,0  +  jSntt 

HUre  b«antt«  AnUia* 


A  secondary  reaction  then  takes  place  due  to  the  fact  that  stamuHis 
chloride  also  reduces  nitro  benzene. 

C.Hf— NO,  +  3SnCl,  +  6HC1    >   CeH  — NH,  +  2Hrf>  +  jSntt 

As  the  anUine  forms  a  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid  an  extra  molecule  of 
acid  is  required  in  each  qi  the  above  reactions.  Taking  account  of 
this  fact  and  combining  the  above  reactions  we  may  write: 

2C«Hs— NO,+3Sn+i4HCl    >    2C.H5— NH,HCl+4H,0+3SnCIi 

At  the  end  of  the  reaction  the  aniline  salt  is  decomposed  with  alkali ,  tlie 
aniline  being  set  free  and  it  is  then  distilled  with  steam.  The  liift 
amount  of  stannic  chloride  present  requires  a  very  large  amount  d 
excess  alkali  in  order  to  prevent  precipitation  of  stannic  hydroxide. 
This  makes  the  distillation  of  the  mixture  difficult  to  cany  out  oo  an 
industrial  scale. 

When  the  reducing  agent  is  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid  an  interestii^ 
side  reaction  takes  place.  Molecular  amount  of  acid  is  not  necessanr 
in  this  case,  only  a  small  amount  being  required  sufficient  to  start  tiie 
reaction  and  form  some  ferrous  chloride.  The  initial  reaction  analopius 
to  the  one  with  tin  takes  place  as  follows: 

CeHft— NO,  +  3Fe  +  6HC1      ►      C.H*— NH,  +  3FeCl,  +  lEfi 


Nitro  b«as«ne  AaiBne  F« 

cbkrid* 

In  the  presence  of  ferrous  chloride,  however,  metallic  iron  reacts  witfc 
water  forming  ferric  hydroxide  and  liberating  hydrogen  which  reduces 
the  nitro  benzene.  The  second  stage  of  the  reaction  may  tha  •* 
written  as  follows: 

CtH.— NO,  +  2Fe  +  4H,0     ^tf^S'*^     CeH»NH,  +  2Fe(0ff^i 

As  this  requires  no  acid,  only  that  involved  in  the  initial  reaction  ne«J 
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be  added.  Also  as  the  acid  is  all  used  the  aniline  remains  as  free  aniline 
and  may  be  distilled  with  steam  without  the  addition  of  any  alkali. 
Thus  the  .economy  of  acid  and  technical  ease  of  distillation  makes  this 
second  process  the  one  that  is  used  industrially. 

Aniline  is  a  colorless  liquid  when  pure,  but  it  readily  oxidizes  in  the 
air  and  becomes  dark  colored.  It  melts  at  -80^  and  boils  at  182.5°, 
but  distils  with  steam.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  present  in  coal  tar  in  small 
amounts  and  also  in  bone  oil,  the  product  of  the  distillation  of  bones. 

Aniline  Dyes. — Aniline  and  many  of  its  derivatives,  also  many 
related  amino  derivatives  of  both  benzene  and  naphthalene  hydro- 
carbons, are  of  great  technical  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes. 
As  the  first  synthetic  dye,  mauvei  was  made  from  aniline  the  name  aniline 
dyes  is  often  used  synonymous  with  coal  tar  dyes  for  all  synthetic 
dyestuCFs,  though,  as  we  shall  find,  there  are  several  groups,  some  of 
which  are  in  no  sense  related  to  aniline.  The  dyestuffs  and  the  inter- 
mediate products  connected  with  their  preparation  will  be  referred  to 
as  we  come  to  each  compound. 

Reactions  of  Aromatic  Amines. — (i)  With  acids.  The  first  promi- 
nent reaction  of  aromatic  amines  is  the  one  already  given,  viz.,  with 
acids  they  form  salts.  These  salts  are  soluble  crystalline  compounds 
which,  like  the  ammonium  salts,  are  easily  decomposed  with  strong 
alkalies  yielding  the  free  base.  The  reactions  with  aniline  are  as 
follows: 


N<^H       +HC1 


N 


Aniline 


\, 


CeHj 
H 
H 
H 


+KOH 


CI 

Anllin* 
hydrochloride 


yCeHs 
^  N(^H      +KCH-H2O 

Aniline 


(2)  With  nitrous  acid.  The  reaction  of  the  aromatic  primary  amines 
with  nitrous  acid  is  different  from  that  of  the  aliphatic  primary  amines 
with  the  same  reagent,  and  serves  to  distinguish  the  two  groups  of 
compounds.  When  a  primary  alkyl  amine  is  treated  with  nitrous  acid 
the  hydroxyl  compound  of  the  radical  is  formed  and  all  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  amine  is  given  off  ^sfree  nitrogen.    The  reaction  is  as  follows: 


CHr-NH,  +  HNO2 

Methyl  enrine 


CHr-OH  +  N,  +  H»0 

Matlirl  alcohol 
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We  may  represent  this  very  clearly  in  this  way: 


Methyl  amine 
Nitrous  add 


CHj)— N= 

+ 
HO)  — N= 


(H2 
(O 


CHs— OH  +  N,  4  H^ 

lletliyl  alcohol 


In  this  reaction  there  are  no  intermediate  products. 

When,  however,  a  primary  aromatic  amine  is  treated  with  nitrous 
acid  an  intermediate  product  is  formed  which  belongs  to  a  group  d 
compounds  that  are  both  very  interesting  and  important.  The  reacliofl 
with  aniline  is: 


CeHfi— NH2  +  HNOi 

Aniline 
I^enyl  amine 


CHsNtOH  +  H,0 

Diazo  benzene 


or 


Aniline    C«Hs— N 


Nitrous  Acid    HO— N 


=  (H, 
=  (0 


C,H»NjOH  +  H,0 

Diaio  benzene 


Diazo  Benzene. — The  products  which  may  be  isolated  in  the  lorn 
of  salts,  if  the  reaction  is  carried  out  in  the  cold,  are  known  as  <te* 
compounds,  aniline  yielding  diazo  benzene.  They  are  strong  bases, 
forming  salts  which  are  often  extremely  explosive  when  dry,  and  very 
unstable  toward  reagents,  undergoing  several  very  important  reactiwis^ 
These  will  be  taken  up  later.  If  the  reaction  is  allowed  to  take  plaa 
at  ordinary  or  slightly  raised  temperatures  this  intermediate  diaiD 
compound  is  not  obtained,  but  the  reaction  completes  itself  just  as  ia 
the  case  of  the  aliphatic  amines,  splitting  off  all  of  the  nitrogen  aod 
forming  the  hydroxyl  compound  of  the  radical. 


Aniline     CeHs) 
Nitrous  acid      HO) 


-  N  = 

+ 

-  N  = 


(ft 
(O 


C«H,— OH  +  Ns  +  ftO 

Hydrosj 

benicne 

Phenol 


(3)  With  carbon  disulphide.  Another  reaction  which  distinguisbe* 
the  aromatic  amines  from  the  aliphatic  amines  is  the  one  with  carboB 
disulphide.  When  methyl  amine  is  treated  with  carbon  disulpw 
a  product  is  obtained  according  to  the  following  reaction: 

^(NH,)CH, 

2CH5— NH2  +  csa     — >     sc<; 

Methyl  amine 

Mottijl 
methyldi^ 


^NH— CH, 
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The  product,  mefliyl  ammonium  mefliyl  di-thio-carbamate,  is  an 
alkyl  ammonium  salt,  corresponding  to  the  ammonium  salt,  of  methyl 
di-thio-carbamic  acid  as  shown  by  the  following  formulas: 

.OH  SH  SH 

0  =  C<^  S  =  C<^  S  =  C<^ 

^NH,  ^NH2  ^NH— CH3 

C«rlMUiiic  Di-thio-carbamic  Methyl  di-thio- 

ftdd  add  carbamic  add 

S— NH4  ,S— NHaCHs 

S  =  C<^  S  =  C<( 

^NH— CH,  ^NH— CH, 

Ammoiuiim  methyl  Methyl  ammoniiii 

di-thio-carbamate  methyl  di-thio- 


This  reaction  does  not  take  place  with  aromatic  amines.  With  aniline, 
for  example,  there  is  obtained  instead  a  compound  known  as  di-phenyl 
fliio-ttrea,  hydrogen  sulphide  being  eliminated.  On  heating  the  di- 
phenyl  thio-urea  with  acids  one  molecule  of  aniline  is  lost  and  phenyl 
iso-thio-cyanate  is  obtained  (p.  421). 

H)NH— C6H5       „^  .NH-CeH5     .„^, 

s  =  c  =  (s+  ii?!r  s  =  c<;  +"^' 

H)NH— CeHft  ^NH— CeHfi  ' 

Aniline  Di-phenyl  thio  urea 

Thio  -carbandide 

S  =  C  =  N— C,H»  +  C«H»— NHj 

Phenyl  iso-thio-cyuute  Aniline 

Di-phenyl  thio-urea  is  a  di-phenyl  derivative  of  thio-urea,  the  sulphur 
analogue  of  urea. 

,NHj  NH, 

S  =  €<( 

NH,  ^NH, 

Urea  Thio-urea 

Anilides. — (4)  With  organic  acids.  A  final  reaction  to  be  mentioned 
with  the  aromatic  amines  is  that  between  aniline  and  carboxyl  acids. 
Just  as  ammonia  forms  amides  with  organic  acids  so  aniline  forms  com- 
pounds known  as  anilides. 

CHr-CO(OH  +  H)NH,        >        CH3— CO-NHz  +  H2O 

Acetic  acid  Acetamide 

CHr- CO(OH  +  H)NH— C«Hj    *    CH^CO— NHCHj  +  HjO 

Acetk  add  AaJliae  AceUuiiUde 


0  =  c/ 
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yCHi  y^Hi 

Toloidines,  CsH/^  XyUdines,  C«Hie^CHi 

^NH,  \nH, 

Homologous  Amines.  Toluidines. — The  amino  derivatives  of  the 
homologues  of  benzene  are  formed  by  the  same  kind  of  reactions  as 
those  for  preparing  aniline,  viz.,  the  reduction  of  the  homologous 
mono-nitro  compounds.  The  amino  toluenes  in  which  the  amino 
group  is  substituted  in  the  benzene  ring  are  known  as  tolttidines,  and 
there  are,  of  course,  three  isomeric  compounds,  ortkoy  meta  and  par^. 
In  the  ordinary  nitration  of  toluene  the  ortho  and  para  compoaods 
are  formed.  By  indirect  methods  (p.  532)  the  meta-mtro  toluene 
may  also  be  prepared.  These  nitro  compounds  by  reduction  yield  the 
corresponding  toluidines. 

These  three  toluidines  have  nearly  the  same  properties,  e.g,,  melting 
point  and  boiling  point,  but  the  aceto  derivatives  or  acet-toluides, 

H,C— CeH^— NH— OC— CHa 

have  very  diCFerent  melting  points  and  differ  in  their  solubility.    This 
permits  a  separation  of  these  isomeric  toluidines  when  it  is  desired. 

m.p.  b.p.  m.p- 

ortfao-Toluidine,     -io.5**C.  2i8°C.  ortho-Acet-toIuide,  iio'C 

meta-Toluidine,     +i6.o^C.  230°C.  meta-Acet-tohude,  153X. 

para-Toluidine,      +5i.0^C.  234°C.  para-Acet-tohiide,  63T. 

Dyes. — The  toluidines  are  of  great  importance  in  the  manufacture 
of  dyes.  In  making  the  dye  fuchsine  a  mixture  of  amline  and  orAo- 
and  para-toluidine  is  used,  known  as  aniline  red.  It  is  obtained  hy 
starting  with  the  distillation  product  of  coal  tar  known  as  50  per  cat 
benzene  (p.  498),  or  the  fraction  of  light  oil  distillate  boiling  at  iio^- 
140^.  This  is  nitrated  and  then  reduced.  In  making  the  dye  safraaiie 
a  mixture  of  aniline  and  ortho-toluidine  is  used,  and  this  mixtuit. 
therefore,  is  called  aniline  for  safranine. 

Isomeric  with  the  toluidines  are  the  amino  derivatives  with  the 
amino  group  substituted  in  the  side  chain,  benzyl  amine  or  anuBO- 
mefliyl  benzene,  CeHg— CHj— NH,.  This  reacts  in  all  ways  like  an 
alkyl  amine. 

XyUdines. — The  amino  derivatives  of  xylene  are  known  as  jfaiStt^ 
and  they  also  are  of  value  for  their  use  in  the  preparation  of  dyes.  The 
technical  xylene,  as  used  for  the  preparation  of  dyestuff  zylidines,  is  • 
mixture  of  oriho-,  meta-,  and  ^or a-xylene  and  the  xylidine  obtained  k 
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this  way  is  a  mixture  containing  mostly  the  unsynunetrical  tneta-i^Ii- 
dinCi  i.e., 

CH, 


HC 


HC 


C— CHa 


NH, 

i-3-Di-meUiyl  4-ftmIno  benzene 

Technical  Xylidine. — The  para-zylene  is  also  present  in  the  tech- 
nical product  which  of  course  yields  only  one  xylidine,  viz.,  1-4-di- 
mefliyl  2-amino  benzene.  From  the  ortho-xylene  present  the  vicinal 
or  i-2-di-niefliyl  3-aniino  benzene  is  obtained.  The  technical  xylidine 
contains  these  three  isomeric  compounds  and  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  azo-dyes.  Of  the  amino  derivatives  of  the  higher  homologues 
only  one  will  be  mentioned. 

Pseudocumidine. — ^Pseudocumene  or  1-2-4-tri-niefliyl  benzene 
(unsynunetrical)  yields  an  amino  derivative,  viz.,  1-2-4-tri-mefliyl- 
S-amino  benzene.  It  is  obtained  from  technical  xylidine  by  simply 
heating  with  methyl  alcohol. 

DERIVATIVES  OF  AROMATIC  AMINES 

The  derivatives  of  the  aromatic  amines  are  of  four  kinds. 

I.  Alkyl  or  aryl  anilines y  etc.    Derivatives  formed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  alkyl  or  aryl  radicals  into  the  amino  group. 
'    2.  Salts  and  anilides,  etc.    Derivatives  formed  by  the  reaction  of 
acids  with  the  amine  as  an  ammonia  compound. 

3.  Substituted  anilines,  etc.  Derivatives  formed  by  substitution 
in  the  benzene  ring. 

4.  Anilino  acids.  Derivatives  formed  by  substitution  of  the  aro- 
matic amine,  as  an  ammonia  compound,  into  the  hydrocarbon  radical 
of  an  organic  acid. 

In  most  cases  only  the  derivatives  of  aniline  will  be  mentioned,  but 
these  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  corresponding  derivatives  of  the 
other  aromatic  amines. 

35 
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I.  ALKYL  AND  ARYL  ANIUNES 

As  aniline,  toiuidine,  zylidine,  etc.,  are  primary  amines,  if  we  sub- 
stitute alkyl  or  aryl  radicals  for  one  or  both  of  the  remaining  toino 
hydrogen  atoms  we  shall  obtain  secondary  and  tertiary  amines.  Such 
products  may  be  typified  by  the  following  in  which  the  mdkyl  and 
phenyl  radicals  are  substituted  for  the  amino  hydrogen  in  aniline. 


Primary 

Secondary 

Tertiary 

N<^CH, 

N<^CH, 

AnUine 

Mono-methyl 
anQine 

Oi-flwthyl 
•niUae 

yCfHj 

N^CtH, 

Di-phonyl  - 
ftiniiie 

Tri-^cnyl 
amiae 

These  compounds  are  exactly  analogous  to  nMmo-metliyl 
primary;  di-mefliyl  amine,  secondary ,  and  tri-meth^l  amine,  UrHtn: 
and  the  reactions  distinguishing  the  three  groups  of  aromatic  compooiKi^ 
are  analogous  to  those  given  for  the  aliphatic  amines  (p.  59).  ^ 
resulting  products,  however,  are  in  some  cases  distincdy  diffcroU. 
showing  a  difference  between  the  paraffin  and  benzene  compounds. 

Reactions  wifli  Nitrous  Acid. — With  nitrous  acid  (HO— NO' 
primary  amines,  due  to  the  presence  of  two  remaining  ammonia  hydro- 
gen atoms,  react  with  the  oxygen  of  nitrous  acid  which  is  linked  directly 
to  the  nitrogen  alone.  In  the  case  of  the  alkyl  amines  the  rescdof 
does  not  stop  here,  but  the  hydroxyl  group  of  the  nitrous  add  uflilfi 
with  the  alkyl  radical  forming  an  alcohol  and  the  nitrogen  is  set  fr»- 

Primary  Amines. — With  aromatic  amines  the  reaction  miy  ^ 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  first  step  and,  as  recently  explained  (p.  S*^-' 
a  new  type  of  compound  known  as  a  diazo  compound  is  obtains 
This  may  be  decomposed  on  raising  the  temperature  and  tke  itsi 
of  the  reaction  effected.    This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


AR  HO) 

KUH  I 

^(H  +  0)=N 

Primary 
amine 


R— OH  +  H,0  +  N, 

Hydroxyl 
compound 
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/(CH,  HO) 

Metkyl  aaine 

Alkyl  amine 

Nh  +o)=n-oh 

Aniline 
Aromatic 
amine 


CHaOH  +  H,0  +  Na 

lletliyl 
alcoliol 


■^  H,0  +  CHbNiOH 

Diaso  benzene 


+  CHsOH  +  Nj 

Hydrosj 
benzene 


Secondaxy  Amines. — With  secondary  amines,  due  to  the  presence 
of  only  one  remaining  ammonia  hydrogen  atom,  the  reaction  involves 
only  the  hydroxy!  group  of  the  nitrous  acid  and  the  nitroso  group, 
( — NO),  enters  the  amine  in  place  of  the  remaining  ammonia  hydrogen. 
In  this  case  the  alkyl  amines  and  the  aromatic  amines  react  alike  as 
follows: 


^(H  +  HO)— NO 

Secondary 


amine 


N<'-CH, 
^(H  +  HO)— NO 

Di-mediyl 
amine 

Alkyl  amine 

^CeHs 
N^CeHfi 

^(H  +  HO)— NO 

IM-piienyl 
aaine 

Aromatic 
amine 


Nf^R    +H,0 
^NO 

Nitroso 
amine 
compound 


N 


CHi 

CH,    +HjO 


/-"' 


^NO 

Di -methyl  nitroso 
amine 

(A  yellow  oil) 

>    N^C«Hb  +  H20 
^NO 

Di-nlienyl 
nftroao 
amine 

(Yellow 
crystals) 


Phenyl  Nitroso  Amine. — Under  certain  conditions  aniline,  a  primary 
xomatic  amine,  apparently  undergoes  this  same  reaction  and  yields  a 
4iroso  amine.  If  the  potassium  salt  of  diazo  benzene,  which  is  obtained 
rem  aniline  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  and  which  will  be  explained 
Iter  (p.  591),  is  heated,  a  change  takes  place  involving  space  relations. 
lie  product  is  isomeric  with  the  diazo  compound  and  is  known  as  the 
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potassium  salt  of  iso-diazo  benzene.  On  acidif3ang  this  potassian 
salt  we  obtain  the  free  base,  iso-diazo  benzene.  This  undeigoes 
rearrangement  and  yields  CsHs — ^NH(NO)  which  is  phenyl  aftnw 
amine.  This  compound  is  the  same  as  would  be  obtained  if  anOine 
underwent  the  nitroso  amine  reaction  characteristic  of  seamdan 
amines,  as  just  described. 

Tertiaiy  Amines. — With  the  tertiary  amines,  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  remaining  ammonia  hydrogen  atom,  no  reaction  with  nitroos 
acid  and  the  amino  group  is  possible.  On  this  account  the  o/W 
tertiary  amines  undergo  no  reaction  with  this  reagent.    The  arom^ic 

m 

tertiary  amines,  however,  do  react  with  nitrous  acid.  As  no  anunooa 
hydrogen  is  present  the  nitrous  acid  reacts  with  a  hydrogen  of  tltf 
benzene  ring,  and  the  nitroso  group  is  introduced  into  the  ring. 


N^I^CHa  +  HO-NO 


no  reaction 


TH-metkyl 
amine 

Alkyl  amine 


X«H4(H  +  HO)— NO 
N<^CH, 

\:h, 

Di-awttiTl  uiUa* 
Aromatic  amine 


/C,H4-N0 
N<J^CH, 

\:h, 

Nittwo  di-BMM  uiliM 


In  this  reaction  the  nitroso  group  enters  the  ring  in  the  position  j^<  v> 
the  amino  group. 

N— (CH,),  N(CH,), 


(H  +  HO)— NO 


Thtsse  reactions  «-ith  nitrous  add  should  be  considered  in  conwctioc 
with  the  di^^ussion  of  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  alkyl  amincsasgivo 
\\\  r«rl  I,  p.  60. 
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All  of  the  aromatic  amines  with  the  exception  of  tri-phenyl  amine, 
whether  primary,  secondary  or  tertiary,  are  basic  and  form  salts  with 
acids.  The  basic  character  of  the  tertiary  aromatic  amines  varies, 
however,  in  degree  according  to  the  additional  radicals  substituted  for 
the  amino  hydrogen.  On  this  account  they  react  differently  toward  the 
alkyl  halides. 

Reaction  wifli  Adds  and  wifli  Alkyl  Halides. — ^As  stated  in  Part  I, 
the  tertiary  alkyl  amines  form  salts,  with  methyl  iodide,  analogous  to 
ammonium  salts.  This  has  been  explained  as  due  to  the  strongly  basic 
character  of  the  tertiary  alkyl  amines  resulting  from  the  substitution 
of  three  methyl  groups  for  three  ammonia  hydrogen  atoms.  With  the 
tertiary  aromatic  amines,  however,  the  acid  character  of  the  phenyl 
group  neutralizes  the  basic  character  of  the  nitrogen,  and  in  case  all 
of  the  ammonia  hydrogen  atoms  are  substituted  by  phenyl  groups  the 
resulting  compound  is  not  basic  enough  to  form  salts  with  alkyl  halides 
or  even  with  acids.  If,  however,  the  tertiary  aromatic  amine  contains 
two  methyl  groups  which  are  basic  in  their  influence  the  compound  is 
then  basic  enough  to  form  salts  with  alkyl  halides. 


/CHs 
Nt^CHa  4-  CHsI 


.CH3 
N^-CH3 


Tri-methyl 
.amine 


\ 


3 


\. 


yCeHft 
N^^CeHj  +  CHsI 
CeHs 


Tetra-methyl  ammo- 
nittm  iodide 


No  salt 


Tri-iihenyl 
amine 


N^CH,  +  CH,I 
XH3 


Di-methyl 
aniline 


Phenyl  tri-methyl 
ammonium  iodide 


Reaction  with  Acetyl  Chloride. — With  acetyl  chloride  the  amines 
which  contain  at  least  one  ammonia  hydrogen  atom,  i.e.,  primary  and 
secondary,  but  not  tertiary,  react  just  as  ammonia  itself  does  with 


5SO 
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the  same  reagent.    The  reaction  takes  place  with  both  alkyl  ammcs 
and  with  aromatic  amines. 


N^-H 
^H  +  C1)0C— CH,) 

Ammonia         Acet^  chloride 
•CHa 

^(H  +  C1)0C— CH, 

Methyl 
amine 

Alkyl 

primary 

amine 

^CcHs 

^(H  4-  C1)0C 

Aniline 

Aromatic 
primary 
amine 


— CH, 


/CH, 
N^CH, 
^(H  +  CI)OC— CH, 

Di -methyl 
amine 

Alkyl 

secondary 

amine 

xCeHs 
N<^-CH3 
^(H  +  C1)0C— CH, 

Mono- 
methyl 
aniline 

Aromatic 

secondary 

amine 

^R  +  ClOC— CH, 

Tertiary 
amine 


N^H 


N) 


C— CH, 


/CH. 
N^^H 
\)C— CH, 

Acet  methyl  amide 


yCsHj 
N^H 


n; 


►C— CH, 

AM<-«ailid« 


/CH, 
N^^H, 

xx:— CH, 

Act  di-owdvl  aaMa 


/C«Ht 

N<(CH, 
\)C— CH, 

Acet  methyl  anilide 


No  reaction 


Mono-methyl  Aniline,  C|Hk-~NH(CHt) 
Di^neth^  Aniline,  CcH»— N(CH,)t 

The  alkyl  anilines  or  alkyl  phenyl  amines  are  rq)rcsented  by  the 
above  compounds  which  we  have  already  referred  to  in  the  precefflag 
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general  discussion  of  derivatives  of  aniline.  Both  are  prepared  by 
treating  aniline  with  a  methyl  halide  or  with  mefliyl  alcohol  and  a 
halogen  add. 

CsH»— NH,  +  CHa— OH  +  HCl >C6H8— NH(CH,)  +  HCl  +  HjO 

AaJHne  Moao-methyl 

aniline 

C,H,— NH(CH,)  +  CH,— CI 

Moao-metbyl 
aniline 


■*      .  C,H»— N(CH,),  +  HCl 

m-metiiyl  aniline 


In  each  of  the  above  reactions  the  product  obtained  is  the  hydrochloride 
salt  of  the  alkyl  aniline. 

Mono-methyl  aniline,  C6H5NH(CHs),  or  methyl  phenyl  amine, 
is  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  193**  with  a  specific  gravity  of  0.976.  In 
preparing  it  by  the  preceding  reaction  it  is  always  obtained  mixed  with 
the  di-methyl  compound.    It  may  be  separated  from  the  latter  by  c«i- 

version  into  the  non- volatile  acyl  derivative,  viz.,  CeHs — N\  f 

\0C— CHj 

acet  melhyl  anilide.    As  the  di-methyl  anilide  has  no  remaining  amino 

hydrogen  it  forms  no  acyl  derivative,  and  after  treatment  of  the  mixed 

alkyl  anilines  with  acetyl  chloride  the  di-methyl  aniline  may  be  dis- 

tiUed.    • 

Nitrosamine  and  para  Nitroso  Mefliyl  Aniline. — The  reaction  with 

nitrous  acid  is  characteristic  of  secondary  amines  and  yields  phenyl 

methyl  nitrosamine,  the  nitroso  group  entering  the  amino  radical. 

This,  however,  undergoes  rearrangement  with  the  transference  of  the 

nitroso  group  to  the  ring  yielding  a  nitroso  benzene  compound. 

,CH, 


vCHj  yCHg 

I  ^(H  +H0)— NO  I  ^NO 

C  C 


N: 


\ 


H 


HC 


HC 


CH 


C 
H 

KoBO-methyl 
anlUne 


CH 
CH 


C 
H 

MeUiyl  phenyl  nitrosamine 


HC 


CH 
CH 


NO 

I -Methyl -amino 
4-n^troao  benxene. 
para-Nitroao 
methyl  anfline 
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Di-mefliyl  anilinei  CeHs — N(CHs)s,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  the  sane 
point  as  the  mono-methyl  compound  with  which  it  is  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  preparation  and  from  which  it  may  be  separated 
by  the  method  just  described.  It  forms  well  crystallized  salts,  e^>ec]all}' 
the  double  salt  with  platinum  chloride,  viz.,  QHs— N(CH,)s.Ha- 
PtCU.  This  compound  crjrstallizes,  with  two  molecules  of  water,  io 
ruby  colored  prisms,  which,  on  loss  of  water,  become  reddish-yeHow 
plates.  The  acid  oxalate  salt,  CeHs— N(CHj)j.(COOH)i,  forms  large 
rectangular  plates  melting  at  139^  With  nitrous  acid  the  reaction  is 
the  one  characteristic  of  aromatic  tertiary  amines. 

para-Nitroso  Di-mefliyl  Aniline. — The  {NO)  group  enters  the  ring 
yielding  directly  a  nitroso  benzene  compound. 


N(CH,): 


(CH,): 


(H  +HO)NO 

Di-metliyl  uiliiie 


di-methyl  aafline 


This  compound  cr}-stallizes  in  beautiful  large  green  leaves,  melting  point 
85^.  By  reduction  it  goes  to  paia-amino  di^nefliyl  aniline,  and  br 
oxidaiion  to  para  nitro  di-methyl  aniline. 


I 


+  H 


N 
H, 


+  0 


IkTiuiliae 
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By  boiling  with  ROH  it  is  decomposed  into  the  potassium  salt  of 
nitroso  phenol  and  di-metlq'l  amine  and  the  di-meth>l  amine  thus  ob- 
tained is  pure. 


(N(CH,); 


OK 


HC 
HC 


+  H)— OK 


NO 


CH 

+  NH(CH,), 

pTT  Di-mefhyl 

v^-n-  amine 


para -Nitroso 
phenol 


With  aniline  it  forms  addition  products  which  separate  in  beautiful 
steel  blue  needles. 

Metiiyl  Violet — A  very  important  reaction  of  di-methyl  aniline  is 
its  conversion,  by  means  of  mild  oxidizing  agents,  into  methyl  violet. 
This  compound  is  a  tri-phenyl  methane  dye  and  the  reactions  involved 
in  its  formation  will  be  explained  later  when  we  study  the  dyes  of  this 
series. 

Reammgement  of  Alkyl  Anilines. — Both  mono-methyl  aniline  and 
di-methyl  aniline  undergo  an  interesting  rearrangement  when  their 
salts  are  heated  in  sealed  tubes  to  250^-350^.  The  mono-methyl 
aniline  yields  a  mixture  of  ortho-  and  para-toluidines  while  the  di- 
methyl aniline  yields  first  a  mixture  of  ortho-  and  para-mono-methyl 
tolnidines  and  then  finally  from  each  of  these  intermediates  there  is 
obtained  unsymmetrical meta-zylidine  only .      L^  R.  W A  G-^N £ fi 
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Mono-fliethyl  aniline 
HN(CH,).Ha 


oftbo* 
ToluidiB* 


Di-me1i^  aniline 

N(CH,),.Ha 


H  (CH,).HC1 

N 


CH, 


H(CH,).Ha 

N 


CH, 

CH, 

pum- 

Tohiidine 

ortfao- 

Mono-methyl 

tolnidiae 

toUddiae 

Uasymmetrical  nMta-nrlidiae 
i-AnuAO  a-4-(li-metlijl  beazene 


CH, 


CH, 


Di-phe&yl  Amine,  (CtHt)a »  NH 
Tri-plieii:M  Amine,  (C«HOtBN 

Corresponding  to  the  alkyl  anilines  we  have  the  phenyl  anilines  cr 

poly-phenyl  amines, 

yCeHj 


yCsHs 
N(^H 
^H 


£»i 


AaOiBe 
MoBO-^»B^  amine 


^H 

Di-^eayl  aniii* 
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i-phenyl  amine  was  discovered  by  Hofmann  in  1864.  It  is  basic 
in  character  but  weaker  than  aniline.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  together 
anjliiie  hydrochloride  and  aniline  to  240^. 

CeHff— NH2  +  CflHs— NH2HCI  y  CeHj— NH— CeHs  +  NH4CI 

Aafline  Aniline  Di-ph«nyl  amine 

liydrochloride 

It  may  be  prepared  also  from  phenol,  aniline  and  zinc. 
C^Hft— NH(H  +  HOCeHj      ^t^      CeHj— NH— CeH,  +  H2O 

Aniline  Phenol  Di-plienyl  amine 

This  latter  is  an  important  reaction  for  preparing  the  homologues.  R 
represents  phenyl,  tolyl,  xylyl,  etc. 

QHft— NH(H  +  HO)— R >        CeHj— NH— R 

Di-phenyl  amine  crystallizes  from  ligroin  in  white  leaflets  with  faint 
odor;  melting  point  54^,  boiling  point  302^.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether  and  benzene  and  slightly  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  of  di- 
phenyl  amine  in  sulphuric  acid,  i.e.,  di-phenyl  amine  sulphate,  is  colored 
blue  by  a  trace  of  nitric  acid,  and  is  used  as  a  test  for  nitrates.  In  the 
color  industry  di-phenyl  amine  makes  azo  dyes. 

Tri-phenyl  amine  is  prepared  by  treating  a  boiling  solution  of 
sodium  in  di-phenyl  amine  with  brom  benzene.  The  acid  influence  of 
the  phenyl  radicals  gives  to  di-phenyl  amine  the  property  of  forming  a 
sodium  compound  which  then  reacts  with  the  brom  benzene. 

* 

(C,H»)»=NH  +  Na        >■        (C,H»),=N— Na 

Dl-ph«nyl  amine  Sodium  di-phenyl  amine 

(C,H»)»=N(Na  +  Br)Cai6       *        (C,H,),  s  N  +  NaBr 

Sodium  di-phenyl  Brom  Tii-phenyl 

amine  benzene  amine 

It  crystallizes  from  ether  in  large  pyramidal  crystals;  melting  point 
127°.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  a  little  in  cold  alcohol.  It  has 
lost  all  of  the  basic  properties  of  the  ammonia  and  does  not  form  salts 
with  adds.  This  shows  the  negative  or  acid  influence  of  the  phenyl 
radical  as  compared  with  the  methyl  radical. 

2.  SALTS  AND  ANILIDES,  ETC. 

The  salts  of  aniline  and  its  homologues  are  the  simplest  derivatives 
which  the  aromatic  amines  form  with  acids. 

CHbt-NH,  +  HCl        >        CHs— NH2.HCI 

Aniline  Aniline  hydrochloride 
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These  compounds  need  no  further  explanation  as  they  were  fully 
discussed  under  the  reactions  of  aniline.  The  hydrochloride,  acetate, 
sulphate  and  nitrate  are  all  common  substances.  They  are  all  soluble 
crystalline  bodies.  The  reactions  of  the  aromatic  amines  with  nitrous 
acid  have  been  discussed. 

Acetanifide,  C|H»— NH— OC— CH, 

With  organic  acids  aniline  forms  not  only  the  salts  just  discussed  but 
also  derivatives  analogous  to  the  amides.  When  aniline  is  treated 
with  acetic  acid  at  ordinary  temperature  the  simple  salt  is  first  obtained. 

C«Hs— NH2  +  HOOCCH,        >        CeHs— NHj.HOOCCH, 

Aniline  Acetic  add  Aniline  acetate 

When  this  is  boiled  for  some  time  water  is  lost  and  acetaoilide  is 
obtained. 

C«H,— NH,— HOOC— CH3     >      CfiHfi— NH— OC— CH,  +  IfcO 

Aniline  acetate  Acetanilide 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of  acetamide  from  ammo- 
nium acetate  by  the  loss  of  water  (p.  145). 

CHr-COONH*       >        CH,— CO— NH,+HiD 

Aflunoniam  acetate  Acetaarfde 

The  anilide  is  better  prepared  by  the  ordinary  method  of  introduciBg 
the  acetyl  group,  viz.,  by  using  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  aiihjdiide. 

CbHj— NH(H+C1)0C— CH,    >    CeHj— NH— OC— CHi+HQ 

Acet: 
chlorii 


Aniline  Acetyl  Acetanilide 

iride 


This  reaction  is  also  analogous  to  the  one  between  ammonia  and  acetii 
chloride  by  which  acetamide  is  formed. 

NH,(H  +  CI)— OC— CH,        >        NHr-OC— CHj 

Ammenia  Acetyl  chloride  Acetanide 


—Acetanilide  is  a  common  medicinal  substance  much 
used  as  a  fever  reducer  under  the  name  of  antifebrin.  It  is  a  solid, 
cr>'stallizing  in  glistening  plates;  melting  point  11 2^  It  is  sli^thr 
soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  in  hot  water.  Though  not  an  ester  it 
easily  hydrolyzes  reforming  aniline  and  acetic  acid.  Other  known 
anilides  formed  from  aniline  and  formic  acid,  oxalic  add  and  benzoic 
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acid,  etc.j  are  known.    Oxalic  acid  forms  two  derivatives,  one  acid 
and  one  neutral,  analogous  to  oxamic  add  and  oxamide  (p.  272). 

CsHfi— NH— OC— H  Fonnanffide 

CeHj— NH— OC 

Oxanilic  acid 


HOOC 
CtHj— NH— OC 


Oxanilide 
CeHs— NH— OC 
CeH^NH— OC— C«Hb  BenzaniUde 

IM-anilides. — ^Aniline  also  yields  di-anilides  in  which  both  amino 
hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  acid  groups,  e.g.,  di-acetanilide, 
C«Hs — ^N=(OC — CH8)2.  Anilides  are  also  formed  from  the  alkyl 
anilines  of  the  secondary  group  but  not  of  the  tertiary. 

<CH8 
rf-vp pxr 

Acet  mono-methyl  udlide 

Toluidides  have  been  referred  to  (p.  '544).    The  xylidides  and  other 
homologues  need  not  be  considered  individually. 

3.  SUBSTITUTED  ANILINES,  ETC. 

The  derivatives  of  aromatic  amines  resulting  from  substitution  in 
the  ring  are  of  two  classes:  (a)  Substitution  of  hydrocarbon  radicals. 
(b)  Substitution  of  non-hydrocarbon  groups,  e.g.,  halogens,  nitro, 
nUrosOj  sulphonic  acid,  hydroxyl,  carhoxyl  groups,  etc.  The  first  class 
is  of  course  identical  with  the  homologues  of  aniline  which  we  have 
already  considered.  In  the  second  class  the  compounds  containing  the 
hydroxyl  group  or  the  carboxyl  group  substituted  in  the  ring  will  be 
considered  under  the  hydroxyl  and  carboxyl  derivatives  of  benzene, 
f  .^.,  the  phenols  and  cu^ids.  This  leaves  for  present  treatment  those 
compounds  formed  by  substituting  in  the  ring  of  aniline  or  its  homo- 
logues a  halogen,  nitroso,  nitro  or  stdphonic  acid  group. 

Halogen  Anilines,  CeH4^ 

^Halogen 
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The  direct  chlorination  or  brominatidn  of  aniline  takes  place  more 
easily  than  that  of  benzene,  the  result  being  the  symmetrical  tti-dilor 
or  tri-brom  anilinCi  viz.,  i -amino  2-4-6-tri-chlor  benzene,  CcHfClr 
(NH2);  and  i-amino  2-4-6-tri-brQm  benzene,  CeHsBrsCNHs).  The 
mono-halogen  anilines  are  prepared  by  reducing  mono-chlor  nilro 
benzenes,  or  by  halogenating  acetanilide  and  then  hydrolyzing. 

.NO2         ^  jj  .NH, 

C6H4^  »         CeHi^ 

^Cl  ^Cl 

0*»f  niL'i  p>*(  Chlor  0.»f  BL't  9"^  Cliloc 

nitro  Deaxeae  andiio  MBxane 

(cUor  anffine) 

mi— oc—CHt 

CeH.— NH— OC— CH,  +  Cl    »    C,h/^  +Hfi 

Acetanilide  Cl  * 

CUor  aoetanilida  (p.-k  o.-) 

C«h/  +  CHr-COOH 


ChloraailiBe 

(p.-,  o.-) 


/ 
Nitroso  Anilines,  CtH4C 


NH, 
NO 


Nitrous  acid  derivatives  in  which  the  nitroso  group  enters  the  ring 
are  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  nitrous  acid  only  in  the  case  of  the 
tertiary  amines,  e,g.^  di-methyl  aniline  as  already  described  (p.  552'. 

yN(CH,), 

CeHs— N(CHs)i  +  HO— NO    >    C«h/ 

Di-metliyl  aailine  ^NO 

para-Hitroao  df-aetlvl  aaiiat 

111  the  case  of  aniline  itself  this  direct  action  with  nitrous  acid  docs  not 
occur  as  previously  explained.  By  starting  with  nitroso  jhcttA 
however,  the  amino  group  may  be  introduced  in  place  of  the  h)rdfox}^ 
by  direct  action  of  anunonia. 

.OH     +     H)NH,  /NH, 

c.h/  — >    cai< 

\no  ^NO 


para-Nltroao  phenol  para-Hitw^  aafliae 

I -Hydroxy  4-ttitroto  i -Amino  4-nitroao  "^ — 

beaaeae 
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The  nitroso  substitution  products  of  secondary  amines,  e,g,,  mono- 
metiiyl  aniline,  C«H5 — ^NH(CHs),  are  formed  by  a  rearrangement  of 
the  nitrosamine  which  itself  is  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  the  secondary  amine  (p.  547). 


/ 


CH, 


CO!.— N; 

^(H  +  HO)NO 

Mono-methyl  aailiiie 


CH, 


^     CJIi— N 


/ 


CH, 


Phenyl  methyl  nitroumine 


N 


./ 


CH, 


\ 


H 


Phenyl  methyl  nitroeamme 


NO 

pere-Hitroso  methyl  aniline 
I -Methyl -amino  4-nitroso  benzene 


/ 


NH, 


Nitro  Anilines,  C«H«v 

The  nitration  of  amino  benzene  (aniline)  takes  place  readUy,  the 
nitro  group  entering  the  ring  mostly  in  the  ortko  and  meta  positions. 

.NHj 


COIf-NH,  +  HO-NO, 


^    CJI 


NOs 

0.-1  m.-,  p.-,  Hitro  aiiUiBe 

Nitration  also  takes  place  directly  with  the  anilides  (acetanilide  or 
benzanilide),  which  may  then  be  hydrolyzed  yielding  nitro  aniline. 
In  this  case  the  para  compound  is  obtained  almost  exclusively, 

NH— OC— CH, 


C*H5— NH— OC— CH,  +  HiONO* 


^    CHt 


/ 


\ 


+  H,0 


C«H« 


NO2 
NH, 


+  CH,— COOH 


NO 


2 
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These  nitro  anilines  known  as  nitranilines,  especially  the  para  and 
mda  compounds,  are  used  in  the  dyestuff  industry  in  making  <e» 
dyes. 

Di-methyl  aniline  also  forms  a  known  nitro  product,  but  mono- 
methyl  aniline  does  not.  Di-nitro  products  analogous  to  the  mono- 
nitro  products  are  known  in  some  cases. 


Sulphonic  Add 

yNH, 
Sulphanflic  Add,  C«H4^ 

As  in  the  case  of  halogenation  and  nitration  the  sulphonation  of 
aniline  takes  place  more  easily  than  that  of  benzene  itself,  flflien 
aniline  is  heated  with  concentrated  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid  the  suh 
phonic  acid  group  enters  the  ring  in  the  para  position.  The  first  re- 
action of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  aniline  is  of  course  the  formation  of 
the  salt)  aniline  acid  sulphate,  but  this  loses  water  on  heating  and 
yields  the  sulphonic  acid. 

CeHs— NH2  +  HO-SOiOH >  CeHs  -  NH,.H(>-SO^H 

Aniline  Aniline  add  ralplutte 

CeH^v 

^SO/)H 


This  compound  is  known  as  sulphanilic  acid.  It  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  an  amino  aderivative  of  benzene  sulphonic  acid,  •.«.,  pan- 
amino  benzene  sulphonic  acid.  Its  name,  sulphanilic  add,  is  in  agree- 
ment with  its  relation  to  aniline  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  distinctly 
different  from  sulphonic  acids  of  the  hydrocarbons  in  being  difficuliK' 
soluble  in  cold  water.  As  we  shall  see  later,  it  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  preparation  of  dyes.  It  is  a  crystalline  compound  soluble  in 
alkalies  as  the  alkali  salt,  but  is  precipitated  as  the  free  acid  on  acidify- 

injz  the  solution  of  the  salt. 

Imier  Salt  Constitution.— The  fact  that  the  alkali  salu  of  sulphiniljc 

acid  readily  react  with  acetic  anhydride  resultmg  in  the  mtrodnctioa 

•  the  acetyl  radical  into  the  amino  group,  while  the  free  acid  docs  mti 
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SO  react,  supports  the  view  that  the  free  acid  is  an  inner  salt  in  which 
there  is  no  free  amino  group. 

.NH,  NH2  /NH,— 

^OsONa  ^SOzOH  ^SOjO- 

Sodiun  SnlphaniUc  add 

•ttlpluuiiUite 

The  sulphonic  acids  of  the  aniline  homologues  and  derivatives  are  all 
crystalline  compounds.  Di-sulphonic  acids  of  the  aromatic  amines  are 
also  known. 

4.  ANILINO  ACIDS 

When  anmionia  is  substituted  in  organic  acids  in  place  of  a  hydrogen 
atom  of  the  hydrocarbon  radical  we  obtain  amino  acids. 

CHr-COOH        >        CHjCNHj)— COOH 

Acetic  add  Amiiio  acetic  add 

Aniline  acting  as  ammonia  forms  derivatives  analogous  to  these  called 
anilino  acids, 

AniUno  Acetic  Add,  CHtCC^H.— NH>— COOH    Phenyl  Glycine 

Analogous  to  amino  acetic  acid  we  have  anilino  acetic  acid,  better 
known  as  phenyl  gl]rcinei  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  aniline  upon 
chlor  acetic  acid. 

C,Hr~NH(H  +  C1)CH2-^00H    >    C«H6— NH— CH2COOH 

Aniline  Chlor  acetic  Anilino  acetic  acid 

add  Phenyl  clydne 

As  this  is  plainly  a  phenyl  derivative  of  glycine  or  amino  acetic  acid  it 
is  known  as  phenyl  glycine.  Similar  derivatives  of  other  aliphatic 
acids  are  known. 

POLT-AMINO  BENZENES 

One  group  of  ammonia  derivatives  of  the  benzene  hydrocarbons 
has  still  to  be  considered,  viz.,  that  in  which  more  than  one  amino 
group  is  substituted  in  the  hydrocarbon. 

Di-amino  Benzenes,  Phenylene  Di-aminesi  CaH4^ 
When  di-nitro  benzene  is  reduced  we  obtain  di-amino  benzene. 

J^02  .NH2 

C.h/         +H >        C.H4<( 

meta-Di-nitro  benzene  meta -Di-amino  benzene 

meu -Phenylene  di-amine 

36 
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As  the  di-nitro  benzene  ordinarily  prepared  is  the  meUi  compound  the 
di-amine  obtained  from  it  is  also  tneta.  If,  however,  instead  of  reducing 
di-nitro  benzene  we  start  with  the  partially  reduced  product,  viz., 
nitraniline  (p.  559),  which  is  prepared  largely  as  the  para  compound, 
we  then  obtain  the  para-di-amine. 

c«h/       +h     — >      chZ 

para-Nitraniline  para-DiHimiiio  b«Bxai« 


para-Pheiijieae 

The  ortho  di-amino  benzene  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  ordMh 
nitraniline  is  of  special  interest  because  of  certain  condensation  reactions 
which  it  undergoes  with  aldehydes,  ketones  and  nitrous  add.  The 
meta  compound  also  shows  a  characteristic  reaction  with  nitrous  acid 
The  para  compound  is  readily  oxidized  and  gives  characteristic  color 
reactions  with  ferric  chloride  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  of  inqxv- 
tance  in  the  preparation  of  dyes.  All  of  these  di-amines  are  colorless, 
crystalline  solids  which  can  be  distilled. 

They  di£Fer  from  the  mono-amines  in  being  easily  soluble  in  water. 

They  form  salts  with  acids  reacting  with  two  equivalents  because  of  the 

two  amino  groups. 

/N(CH,), 
IMDt-Amino  Di-metbjl  Aniline,  CtH^ 

NH,{p) 

Di-amino  derivatives  of  the  secondary  amines,  mono-metfaylamfiiie, 
and  the  tertiary  amines,  di-methyl  anilinei  are  also  known.  Of  these 
compounds  the  para-amino  di-methyl  aniline  is  the  most  important 
in  the  dyestuflF  industry.  Tri-amino,  Utra-amino,  penta-ammo  and 
hexa-amino  derivatives  of  benzene  and  also  penta-amino  txrfuene  areall 

known. 

Relation  to  Dyes. — ^The  amino  derivatives  of  benzene  and  its  homo- 
logues,  which  we  have  been  discussing  (pp.  539,  etc.),  form  an  espcdftDy 
important  group  of  compounds  in  connection  with  the  manufactuftol 
synthetic  dyes.  Some  of  the  compounds  are  themselves  dyes  while 
others  are  intermediate  products  in  the  preparation  of  dyes.  When  wc 
consider  all  of  the  various  forms  in  which  the  amino  group  may  be 
present  and  the  different  relations  which  it  may  have  to  the  boueae 
ring  we  can  not  fail  to  realize  the  vast  possibilities  in  the  prcparatioo  of 
dyes  and  the  industrial  importance  of  these  amino  compounds. 


V.  NITROGEN    COMPOUNDS    INTERMEDIATE    BETWEEN 

NITRO  BENZENE  AND  ANILINE 

Among  the  nitrogen  compounds  of  benzene  we  have  also  those 
intermediate  compounds  formed  in  the  reduction  of  nitro  benzene  to 
aniline  (p.  535)-    These  are  as  follows: 

Nitroso  benzenei  C«H6 — NO 

Phenyl  hydrozyl  amine,    CeHs— NH— OH 


CeHs— N 


Azozy  benzene. 


CeHs 
CeHfi— N 


-i> 


Azobenzeae, 


CeHi^N 
coir— NH 


Hydrazo 


C«Hj— NH 

Also  related  to  these  and  best  considered  at  this  time  we  have: 

Phenyl  hydrazjne,  CH.— NH— NH, 

Di-ozo  benzene,  C«Ht — Nj — OH 

The  first  of  these  compounds,  nitroso  benzene,  has  been  fully  considered 
as  the  nitrous  acid  derivative  of  benzene  (p.  538). 

Phenyl  Hydrozyl  Amine,  C<H|— NH— OH 

When  nitro  benzene  is  reduced  in  neutral  solutions  by  means  of 
zinc  in  hoi  water  or  hot  alcohol  or  when  an  ether  solution  of  it  is  reduced 
by  means  of  aluminium  amalgam  and  water,  or  when  it  is  reduced  electro- 
lyrically,  the  product  is  phenyl  hydrozyl  amine. 

+  2H, 
C«Hs— NO,         '         CeHj— NH— OH  +  H2O 

Nitro  benxene     /rw     >i-  H  O^     Phenyl  liydrosyl  amine 

Phenyl  hydroxyl  amine  is  the  phenyl  derivative  of  hydrozyl  aminei 
j^^j—OH,  which  was  considered  in  Part  I  (p.  63).    Like  the  parent 

563 
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substance,  phenyl  hydroxyl  amine  is  a  base  and  forms  salts  with  acids, 
e.g.,  CeHs — NH — OH.HCl,  phenyl  hydroxyl  amine  hydrochloride.  It 
is  a  solid  crystallizing  in  silky  needles  which  melt  at  81°.  It  is  sligbtly 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  quite  easUy  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  ether  and  hot 
benzene.    It  is  easily  oxidized  and  reduces  Fehling's  solutioii. 

Oxidation  Products. — With  different  oxidizing  agents  it  yields 
various  products.  Its  water  solution  oxidizes  easily  in  the  air  and 
yields  azoxy  benzene. 

C.H5— NH— OH     +0    CeHfi— N. 

'  I  \)  +  2H,0 

C.H4— NH-OH    (air)     CeH^— N'^ 

Phenyl  hydroicyl  amine  Axoxj  benzene 

With  stronger  oxidizing  agents,  e.g.,  chromic  acid,  CrOs,  or  faiic  dilo- 
ride,  FeCls,  it  yields  nitroso  benzene. 

CeHft— NH-OH        >        CeHs— NO    +    H^ 

Phenyl  hydroicyl  amine  Nitroeo  benzene 

When  boiled  with  water  it  is  partly  volatilized,  but  is  mostly  convcrtd 
into  a  mixture  of  nitroso  bnezene,  CsHs — ^NO;  azoxy  benzene, 

CeHs— N.  CeHfi— N 

I  Nd  and  azo  benzene,  [|  • 

CeHs-N^  C.H«-N 

It  is  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  alkalies  and  by  them  is  converted 
first  into  nitro  benzene,  CeHfi— NOj,  and  then  mto  azoxy  beozeoe. 
Hienyl  Nitroso  Hydroxyl  Amine. — ^Phenyl  hydroxyl  amine  is  a 
secondary  amine,  one  hydrogen  of  ammonia  being  replaced  by  the 
phenyl  group  and  another  by  the  hydroxyl  group.  With  m'trous  add, 
therefore,  it  acts  as  secondary  amines  do,  yielding  a  nitroso  amine 

.OH  yOH 

CeH5-N(  — CeHs-N/ 

\(H  +  HO)— NO     ■  ^NO 

Phenyl  hydroxyl  amine  Phenyl  nitnMO  hydroiyl  amhie 

Molecular Rearrangementtopara-AminoPhenoL— Phenyl  hydroxyl 
amine  undergoes  an  important  molecular  rearrangement.  When  boikd 
^th  mineral  acids  it  is  converted  into  para-tmino  phenoL 
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NH— OH 


NH, 


CH 


CH 


C 
H 

Phenyl  hydrozyl  amiAe 


c 

OH 

para  -Aminophenol 
I -Amino  4-hydroz7  benzene 


The  rearrangement  occurs  also  when  nitre  benzene  is  electrolytically 
reduced  by  immersing  the  cathode  in  nitro  benzene  and  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  anode  in  sulphuric  acid.  Phenyl  hydroxyl  amine  is  first  pro- 
duced and  by  the  above  rearrangement  is  converted  into  para  amino 
phenoL  This  rearrangement  is  analogous  to  the  one  occurring  when 
phenyl  methyl  nitrosamine  goes  over  to  para-nitroso  methyl  aniline 

(p.  S59)- 

Benzyl  Hydrozyl  Amine. — One  of  the  hydroxyl  amines  of  the  ben- 
zene homologues  is  of  importance  in  illustrating  a  case  of  isomerism. 
The  compound  is  the  hydroxyl  amine  derivative  of  toluene  with  the 
hydroxyl  amine  group  substituted  in  the  side  chain,  i.e.,  it  is  benzyl 
hydroxyl  amine.  The  isomerism  is  due  to  the  different  hydrogen  atoms 
of  the  hydroxyl  amine  which  the  benzyl  group  replaces.  The  two  com- 
{>oundsare; 


CeHfi— CH2— O— NH2 

alpha-Benzyl  hydrozyl 
amine 


CHs— CHj— NH— OH 

beta -Benzyl  hydrozyl 
amine 


In  the  alpha  compound  the  benzyl  group  replaces  the  hydroxyl  hydrogen 
of  hydroxyl  amine  while  in  the  beta  compound  it  replaces  one  of  the 
amino  hydrogens.  There  are  also  known  two  isomeric  di-benzyl 
hydroxyl  amines  and  one  tri-benzyl  hydroxyl  amine. 

CeHfi— Nv 
Azoxjr  Benzene,  |  yO 

Azoxy  benzene  is  the  product  of  the  reduction  of  two  molecules  of 
nitro  benzene  by  means  of  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide  and  zinc.    The 
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reaction  results  in  the  loss  of  three  atoms  of  oxygen  from  two  mdecuks 
of  nitro  benzene  and  the  union  of  the  two  molecules  into  one. 

CJI^NO,  3H,  CJis— K 

'  |^O  +  3Hi0 

C.H,— N0»  (Zn  +  AlcNaOH)  C«Hj— N^ 

Hitro  benzene  Azozy  benzene 

As  has  just  been  stated,  it  is  also  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  phenyl 
hydroxy!  amine  even  in  the  air.  In  this  case  there  is  a  loss  of  four 
hydrogens  and  one  oxygen  from  two  molecules. 

C»H6— NH— OH  C«Hr-N. 

+  O        >  I  \)  +  2H5O 

CgHs— NH— OH  CHj— N^ 

Phenyl  hydrozyl  amine  Ammcj  benzene 

Azozy  benzene  is  a  cr3rstalline  compound  melting  at  36^,  soluble  10 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  On  reduction  it  passes  to  the  other  intermediate 
products  closer  to  aniline,  viz.,  azo  benzene  andhydrazo  benzene  and 
finally  to  aniline  itself. 

l>    >  II 

CsHfi— N^  HO— C«H4~N 

Azozy  Benzene  Hydnucy  azo  benzene 

Rearrangement — Like  nitroso  methyl  aniline  and  phenyl  h3rdrox}4 
amine  it  undergoes  molecular  rearrangement  as  above. 

C«H»— N 
Azo  Benzene,  || 

CeH*— N 

Nitro  benzene  when  subjected  to  more  energetic  reduction  by  means 
of  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  and  zinc  loses  all  four  oxygen  atoms  fro© 
two  molecules  and  the  two  nitrogens  become  linked  together  by  a 
double  bond,  the  product  being  known  as  azo  benzene. 

CeHs— NO2  +4H1  C«Hr-N 

+  4H,0 


CeHft— NO,    (NaOH+Zn)    C«H«— N 

Hitro  benzene  Azo  benzene 

It  is  also  formed  by  the  further  reduction  of  azoxy  benzene  or  by  the 
oxidation  of  hydrazo  benzene. 
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From  Nitroso  Benzene  and  Aniline. — The  most  interesting  method 
of  preparing  azo  benzene  is  by  the  condensation  of  nitroso  benzene 
and  aniline. 

-H2O 
C«H«— N(0  +  H2)N— C«Hb '        CeHj— N = N— CfiHg  -^ 

HhrtMo  benzene  AnilJne  Aio  benzene 

This  reaction  shows  clearly  the  relationship  between  these  three  com- 
j>ounds.  By  reduction  azo  benzene  yields  hydrazo  benzene  and  then 
anOine.  In  this  reduction  the  doubly  linked  nitrogen  group  is  broken 
by  the  addition  first  of  one  hydrogen  atom  to  each  nitrogen  and  then 
by  the  addition  of  one  more  hydrogen  atom  to  each  nitrogen  with  the 
splitting  of  the  double  molecule  into  two  molecules  of  aniline. 

CiHs— N        +H2        C«H6— NH        +H2        CeHs— NH2 


C«H«— N  CeHj— NH  QHs— NH2 

Azo  benzene  Hydnzo  benzene  Aniline 

Azo  benzene  is  a  solid  forming  glistening  orange-colored  crystals.    It 
melts  at  68^  and  boils  at  295^. 

Hooudogoiis  Azo  Compoiinds. — Azo  toluenes  and  azo  xylenes,  of 
which  there  are  isomeric  forms,  are  known  as  well  as  azo  compounds  of 
other  substituted  benzenes.  Azo  benzene  is  not  usually  prepared  by 
the  reactions  given  above  but  by  other  reactions  to  be  described  under 
derivatives  of  azo  compounds  in  which  group  most  of  the  important  azo' 
compounds  wiU  be  found.  By  these  reactions  azo  compounds  are 
formed  in  which  the  azo  nitrogen  group  links  two  rings  which  may  be 
alike,  as  in  azo  benzene  or  azo  toluene,  giving  us  symmetrical  com- 
pounds,  or  the  two  rings  may  be  unlike,  either  unsubstituted  or  sub- 
stituted, giving  us  unsymmetrical  compounds.  Formulas  for  a  few 
examples  may  be  given. 

Azo  benzene  CeHs — N = N — CeHs  Symmetrical 

Azo  toluene  HaC— C«H4— N = N— C6H4— CHj  Symmetrical 

Benzene  azo  toluene  CsHt — N=N — C6H4 — CHs  Unsymmetrical 

Amino  azo  benzene    CeHs — N=N — C^Ki — NH2         Unsymmetrical 

Di-^netiiyl  amino 

azo  benzene  CeHs — N=N — C^IU — N(CH3)2  Unsymmetrical 
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Other  azo  compounds  of  the  benzene  homologues  or  other  hydro- 
carbons, or  of  aniline  and  its  derivatives,  need  not  be  considered.  They 
will  either  be  discussed  in  the  next  section  under  derivatives  of  azo 
compounds  or  if  not  discussed  individually  they  will  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  important  products  made  from  them. 

Azo  Compounds. — ^The  term  azo  is  derived  from  the  French  word 
for  nitrogen,  viz.,  azote.  Compounds  designated  by  the  name  as9 
or  some  modification  of  it,  e.g.,  azo  benztoe,  ozy  azo  benzene,  amino 
azo  benzene,  hydrazo  benzene,  azozy  benzene,  etc. ;  represent  a  da^ 
of  compounds  in  which  two  nitrogen  atoms,  each  of  which  is  linked  to  a 
separate  benzene  ring,  are  directly  linked  to  each  other  by  a  double  or  sw^ 
bond. 

Ring— N=N— Ring 

Azo  compound 

In  the  true  azo  compounds,  the  first  three  mentioned  above,  the 
nitrogen  atoms  are  doubly  linked  to  each  other,  while  in  the  hydraso  and 
azoxy  compounds  the  double  bond  is  broken  by  the  addition  of  a  hydro- 
gen atom  to  each  nitrogen  or  the  second  bond  of  each  nitrogen  is  linked 
to  a  connecting  oxygen  atom  (see  formulas  preceding).  In  these  com- 
pounds the  benzene  rings  may  be  either  benzene  itself  or  one  of  its 
homologues,  or  they  may  be  one  of  the  more  complex  ring  compounds 
to  be  studied  later.  The  rings  may  have  various  substituting  grooi^ 
in  them  and  these  groups  may  also  contain  nitrogen.  Also  the  two 
rings  may  be  alike  or  different,  yielding  symmetrical  and  unsymmetrical 
azo  compounds.  Whatever  the  modification  may  be,  however,  the 
grouping  above  is  characteristic  of  all  true  azo  compounds. 

Di-azo  Compotmds. — Contrasted  with  the  azo  compounds  we  have 
another  group  known  as  the  di-azo  compounds.  As  the  name  indicates 
these  also  contain  two  nitrogen  atoms  and  these  nitrogens  are  also  directly 
linked  to  each  other,  but  only  one  nitrogen  atom  is  linked  to  a  benzent 

ring, 

C.H5— N2— CI 

Beniene  diasoniuin  chloride 

The  full  discussion  of  these  diazo  compounds  with  the  explanation  of 
their  constitution  will  come  later;  but,  as  they  are  involved  in  the  prep- 
aration of  some  of  the  azo  compounds,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the 
ubject  at  this  time.    They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
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on    the  primary  aromatic  amines.    We  thus  speak  of  diazotizing  an 
amine  or  we  term  the  reaction  diazotization. 

CeHs— NH2  +  0=N— OH  +  HCl      >      C»H5— Nj— CI  +  2H2O 

AnlHne  '  Benzene  diazoninm 

chloride 
Di-azo  Reaction 


DERIVATIVES  OF  AZO  COMPOUNDS 
AMINO  AZO  COMPOUNDS 

Two  important  classes  of  derivatives  of  the  azo  compounds  which 
include  some  very  valuable  dyes  are  the  amino  azo  and  hydroxy  azo 
compounds.  The  latter  which  are  also  called  oxy  azo  compounds  are 
derivatives  of  the  azo  compounds  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  one 
or  more  hydroxyl  groups  in  the  rings. 

C»H6— N=N— C6H4— OH 

Hydroxy  azo  benzene 

The  amino  azo  compounds  are  exactly  analogous,  having  one  or  more 
amino  groups  in  the  rings. 

C»H,^N= N— C»H4— NH2 

Amine  azo  benzene 

Griess  Diazo  Reaction. — ^The  most  important  method  for  preparing 
both  of  these  classes  of  compounds  is  that  of  Griess,  by  means  of  the 
dinzo  compounds  (p.  589).  He  found  that  when  a  salt  of  a  diazo  com- 
pound reacts  with  a  hydroxy  benzene  compound  or  with  an  amino 
benzene  compound,  especially  one  containing  a  tertiary  amine  group, 
e,g.y  di-methyl  aniliney  the  following  reactions  take  place  by  which  the 
ring  of  the  diazo  compound  is  coupled,  by  means  of  the  two  nitrogens, 
with  the  ring  of  the  second  compound  thus  forming  an  azo  compound. 

CeHs— N^(C1  +  H)C«H4— OH ^CeHs— N=N— CeH*— OH 

Benzene  Hydroxy  Hydroxy  azo  benzene 

diazoninm  benzene 

chlnride  Phenol 

CH  J>T,(C1  +  H)Cai«— N(CH,)» ^CHj— N=N— CH*— N(CH,), 


IliiMfno  diazoninm '  Di-metbyl  Di-meUiyl  amino  azo 

cUoride  anihne  benzene 

He  found  that  tertiary  amines  like  di-methyl  aniline  react  easily,  but 
that  primary  amines  react  in  this  way  only  when  there  are  two  such 
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primary  umine  groups  present  and  in  the  meta  position  to  each  other, 
the  reaction  taking  place  in  weakly  acid  solution. 

Diazo  amino  Compounds. — In  the  case  of  para  primary  di^mm 
and  primary  mono-amines  such  as  anilinOi  the  reaction  does  not  take 
place  in  this  way.  It  was  found  later,  however,  that  primary  mono- 
amines did  yield  azo  compounds  by  a  molecular  rearrangement  of  ao 
intermediate  diazo  amino  compound, 

diazo 
CsH»— NH,      >        CeHs— N,— CI    +    C5H^NH, » 


reaction  diaioniiiai  ^^ 

chlwide 

rearrangement 
CJIs—N,— NH— CeHs  '  CsHj— N=N— CJHi— NH, 


Thus  by  means  of  the  Griess  reacticm  it  is  possible  to  start  with  an 
amino  compound,  diazotise  it  and  then  couple  up  the  diazo  compoond 
with  an  undiazotized  amino  compound  and  obtain  the  amino  bio 
compound  either  directly  or  after  molecular  rearrangement. 

Aminoazo  Benzene  from  Nitroazo  Benzene. — ^Another  method  d 
prq>aring  aminoazo  compounds  b  analogous  to  the  preparation  of  ani- 
Hne,  i.r.y  by  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding  nitro  compound.  Vhtn 
azo  benzene  is  nitrated  we  obtain  nitro  azo  benzene  and  this  on  reduc- 
tion yields  amino  azo  benzene. 

C»H»— N=N— CJI»  +  HNO,    »    C,H»— N=N— CHr-NO, 

NitlOAXO 


C«H,— N=N— CH*— NOi  +  H K:,Hr-N=N— CJH<-NH, 

Hitio  uo 


Constitntion. — ^Both  of  these  reactions  of  preparation  establish  the 
constitution  of  the  amino  azo  compounds  and  also  of  the  hydroxy 
azo  compounds  as  we  have  rq>resented  them.  While  three  isomer 
are  possible  in  each  case,  depending  on  whether  the  azo  group  and 
the  amino  or  hydroxyl  group  are  in  the  ortho,  meta  or  para  posi- 
tions in  relation  to  each  other,  yet  in  fact  only  ortko  and  para  co»- 
piHinds  are  known  in  most  instances.  The  full  constitution  of  the  cM^ 
and  para  amino  azo  benzene  is  then, 
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CH     HC 


CH     HC 


— N-=N C 

AnuaoAXo  benzene 


H 
C 


H 
C 


CH     HC 


CH     HC 


C— NH, 


■N-  -N-     -C 


octho-AnUnoazo  benzene 


By  the  Griess  reaction  the  para  compound  is  always  formed  unless, 
in  the  case  of  the  homologues  of  aniline,  e.g.,  in  preparing  the  amino  azo 
tolueiies,  the  para  position  is  occupied.  In  this  case  the  ortho  com- 
pound results. 

NH, 
H  I 

C  C 


-l-HC 


CH, 


C— N,— (CI) 

oftho-Dinzo  toluene 

(Diazoaium  salt) 


C— CH, 


H)C 

ortho-Toloidine 


pera-Amino  azo 
ortho-toluene 
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CH, 


H 
C 


HC 
HC 


CH  H,C— C 

+ 
CH  HC 


C— NH, 


C— N,— (CI 

pua-Diaxe  feolaene 

(Diaxonium  salt) 


H)C 

pan-Toiiiidine 


CH, 


H 
C 


H,C— C 


HC 


IC-XH. 


•N=N- 


orfho-AmiBo  aw  pum-tolneae 

The  ortho  and  para  amino  azo  compounds  differ  in  certain  reactioos 
and  the  view  is  held  by  some  that  two  different  formulas  represent  them. 
We  shall  not  take  up  the  discussion  of  this  question  however. 

Amino  azo  compounds  are  in  general  yellow  or  brown  crystaDioe 
substances  insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  akolul 
or  et  her.  They  are  basic  compounds  readily  forming  salts  yAxdi  usualh 
possess  a  distinctly  different  color  from  that  <rf  the  free  bases.  As 
amino  com|^>ounds  they  are  able  to  be  diazotized  and  converted  into 
still  more  complicated  azo  compounds  in  which  hvo  azo  groops  are 
present  in  the  molecule  and  which  are  known  as  dis-azo  compottods. 

CHi— N  =  N— CJl4— N  =  N— CeHs 


These,  also,  may  yield  amino  and  hydroxyl  derivatives,  e,g,; 
C,H»— N  =  N— CeH*— N  =  N— CtHr-NH, 

4is-«M  b—iiat  maSiinm 


This,  again,  may  be  diazotized  and  then  coupled  with  a  new  ring  yicW- 
ing  a  com})ound  containing  tkret  azo  groups  and  termed  a  /nV-«ff 
compound. 
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The  most  important  derivatives  of  the  amino  azo  compounds  are 
the  sulphonic  acids  of  which  mono-  and  di-sulphonic  acids  are  known. 

Amino  Azo  Benzene,  CeHi— N=N— C.H*— NHt 

This  is  the  simplest  amino  azo  compound  and  is  known  in  the  para 
form.  It  is  a  yellow-brown  crystalline  substance  melting  at  126°, 
and  boiling  at  360°.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  slightly  in  hot  water. 

Aniline  Teliowl — ^It  is  a  dye  known  as  amline  yellow  and  is  of  es- 
pecial interest  in  being  tht  first  azo  dye  used  (1863),  though  it  was 
first  prepared  by  Griess  in  1859,  by  the  reaction  just  described  (p.  570). 
At  present  it  is  not  used  as  a  dye  to  any  extent.  The  hydrochloride 
salt  is  a  beautiful  violet  colored  substance  which  dissolves  slightly  in 
hot  acids  to  a  red  colored  solution. 


and 


NaOOiS— C«H4— N  =  N— C«H4— NH2 

(i)  (4)     (4)  (i) 


(i) 


/NH2 
NaOOjS— CeH4— N  =  N— CeHj/ 

\O2ONa 

(i)  (4)     (4)  (2) 

Acid  yeUow 

Add  Tellow. — ^A  mixture  of  the  sodium  salts  of  the  mono-  and  di- 
sulphonic  acid  derivatives  of  amino  azo  benzene  is  a  dye  known  as 
acid  yellow  or  fast  yellow,  as  above. 

Di-methyl  Amino  Azo  Benzene,  C«H6— N=N— C«H«— N(CHa)t 

Butter  Yellow. — The  di-methyl  derivative  of  amino  azo  benzene 
which  we  have  referred  to  in  our  discussion  of  the  general  method  for 
the  formation  of  amino  azo  compounds  by  the  Griess  reaction  (p.  569), 
is  also  a  dye  known  as  butter  yellow.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  solu- 
ble in  oUs  and,  therefore,  is  used  to  color  butter. 

Mefliyl  Orange. — ^Another  important  dye  compound  related  to  the 
above  is  the  well-known  methyl  orange  which,  though  not  used  as  a 
dye,  is  very  widely  used  as  an  indicator.  It  is  the  mono-sidphonate 
derivative  of  di-methyl  amino  azo  benzene.  The  alkali  salts  are 
orange  yellow  in  color  while  the  free  acid  is  red  violet,  and  these  are*the 
colors  obtained  when  the  indicator  is  used  in  acidimetric  titrations. 
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It  is  known  also  as  hdiantfaine  and  as  tropsDoIin  D.  It  is  not  prqMircd 
by  starting  with  amino  azo  benzene  but  with  sulphanilic  acid  which  is 
paia-amino  benzene  sulphonic  add.  This  is  diazotized  and  then 
coupled  with  di-mettyl  aniline  yielding  the  azo  compound. 

H0S0r-CsH4— NH,(p)     ^^^^^^^t'^"     HOSO,— C.H4— N^-O 

Sulphani&c  acid  Diaso  cospooad  (salt} 

HOS(V-Cai«— N,(Cl  +  H)C.H«— N(CH,),        ► 

Di -methyl  aniliAe 

HOSO,— C  Jli— N  =  N— C.H4— N(CHi»t 

pan-Di-nethyl  amino  am  beasane  para  »Hifi«nir  tiM 

Methyl  oraage 

Di-amtno  Azo  Benzeae,  CtHi— N«N— C<Hs<^ 

Both  di-amino  and  tri-amino  azo  compounds  are  known.  In 
these  compounds  in  which  two  amino  groups  are  in  the  same  ring  the 
azo  group  cannot  be  para  to  both  and  it  is  found  that  the  most  common 
form  is  the  one  in  which,  one  amino  group  is  artho  and  the  other  fcn^ 


N=N-<  )NHt 


NH, 

Di-amino  aso  bensene 

Chiysoidine. — The  hydrochloride  salt  of  this  compound  is  a  dyt 
known  as  chiysoidine.  The  mono-hydrochloride  salt  is  ydlow  wfaOe 
the  neutral  or  di-hydrochloride  salt  is  carmine.  The  free  base  crj-staJ- 
lizes  in  yellow  needles. 

.NH« 
Tri-amino  Azo  Benzeae,  HtN—C^H*— N«N— CtH*(^ 

The  important  tri-amino  azo  compound  is  the  one  in  which  two 
amino  groups  are  in  one  ring,  ortho  and  para  to  the  azo  gion>  and  one 
amino  group  mela  to  the  azo  group  in  the  other  ring.  The  constitatmo 
of  the  compound  is  proven  by  its  prq)aration  from  iiieta«filMfl|lei* 
di-amine,  fne^a-di-amino  benzene.    This  is  diazotizcd  so  that  onl>'  ooc 
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af   the  amino  groups  is  diazotized  and  then  coupled  with  another 
molecule  of  the  me/a-phenylene.diam]ne. 

(3)  (3) 

•NHj      diazotize  y.NH» 

Cai4<  >        CO! 


NH, 

(i) 


< 


meta-Phanylene 
dl -amine 


N,— Cl 
(i) 

Dt-azo  compound 


(3) 


6*»4v  +H)CeH 


C.H 


'N,(C1 


H, 


NH, 


C,H4<^ 


(3) 
NH, 


N=N— C,H 


(i) 

meta-PhenyleBe 
dl -amine 


NH,(3) 


(i)  (4)  ^NH,(i) 

Tri-amino  aso  benzene 


When  the  diazotization  of  the  meta  phenylene  diamine  is  carried 
further  so  that  both  amino  groups  are  diazotized  a  double  diazo  com- 
pound or  letrazo  compound  is  obtained  and  this  couples  with  two  mole- 
cules of  meta-phenylene  diamine  yielding  a  double  azo  or  dis-azo 
compound. 

(3) 

CH/  *        C.H 


(3) 


(I) 

meta-Phenylene 
di -amine 

(3) 

(Cl    H)C.H,< 


< 


Nr— Cl 


'N,— Cl 

Tetraxo  compound 


(3)  (4) 

^N=N— C.H,«( 


(3) 


C,H 


(I) 


4; 


+ 


C6H4; 


\. 


N,— (Cl    H)C,Hi 

Tetraxo  compound 


/ 


(3) 

NH, 


(i) 

meta-Phenylene 
di-amine  (a  mol.) 


NH, 

(i)  • 

(3) 
/NH, 

'N  =  N— C,h/ 

(i)  (4)  ^NH, 

(i) 

Biimark  Brown 
DU-azo  compound 


\xr  =  M — 1 
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Bismarck  Brown. — The  dis-azo  compound  obtained  meta-di- 
amino  benzene  dis-azo  benzene  meta-di-amino  benzene  is  a  dye 
known  as  Bismaj'k  brown,  though  the  dye  is  probably  a  mixture  of  tlie 
dis-azo  compound  and  tri-amino  azo  benzene.  With  the  exception  of 
aniline  yellow  or  amino  azo  benzene  it  was  the  first  azo  dye  to  be  made. 
It  was  first  prepared  by  Martius  in  1864,  and  first  made  as  a  dye  in  1866. 

HYDROXY  AZO  COMPOUNDS 

The  hydroxy  azo  compounds  are  wholly  analogous  to  the  amm 
azo  compounds  and  much  that  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  latter 
applies  without  exception  to  the  former.  The  chief  di£Ference  is  that 
due  to  the  diflferent  character  of  the  substituting  group.  WMe 
the  amino  azo  compounds  are  basic,  due  to  the  amino  group,  and  form 
salts  with  acids;  the  hydroxy  azo  compounds  are  acid,  forming  salts 
with  bases.  The  acid  character  is  due  to  the  aromatic  hvdrox}4 
group  which,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  is  strongly  acid.  In  general 
the  hydroxy  azo  compounds  are  yellow  or  brown  in  color  and  the  azo 
dyes  formed  from  the  simpler  hydroxy  azo  compounds  possess  the 
same  general  color  and  are  mostly  yellow,  orange  or  red  with  a  few 
blue  and  black  dyes.  While  many  of  the  first  azo  dyes  made  aie 
amino  azo  compounds  it  is  interesting  that  now  the  hydroxy  azo  ccmb- 
pounds  are  far  more  important.  It  is  also  a  striking  fact  that  while 
many  of  the  amino  azo  dyes  are  derivatives  of  benzene  and  its  homo- 
logues  the  important  hjrdrozy  azo  dyes  are  not  derivatives  of  benaeae 
or  its  homologues,  but  of  naphthalene  which  is  a  hydrocarbon  of  another 
class  and  which  will  be  studied  later.  The  consideration  of  the  dyes 
of  this  type  will,  therefore,  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  this  new 
class  of  hydrocarbons. 

Azo  Dyes. — Enough  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  discussion  of  the 
azo  compounds,  including  amino  azo  and  hydroxy  azo  derivathres  to 
indicate  their  importance  in  the  dyestuff  industry.  When  we  oxisidcr 
the  great  variety  of  derivatives  and  complicated  products  which  can  be 
made,  we  may  form  some  idea,  even  without  further  elaboration,  <rf 
the  importance  of  this  large  group  of  compounds  which  univasaHy 
possess  strong  color,  usually  a  diflferent  color  in  the  free  base  or  add 
and  in  the  salt,  and  which  have  been  found  to  possess  the  pemliar 
character  necessary  to  their  use  in  dyeing  fabrics.  The  rehtion  be- 
f  ween  chemical  constitution  and  the  property  of  color  and  of  d>xiaf 
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fabrics  will  not  be  considered  as  it  belongs  to  a  more  special  treatment 
of  dyes  as  a  class.  In  our  study  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  chemi- 
cal constitution  and  relationship  of  the  individual  chemical  compounds 

HYDRAZO  COMPOUNDS 

CeHft— NH 


Hydrazo  Benzene, 

CeHft— NH 

When  azo  benzene  is  reduced  or  when  the  reduction  of  nitre  benzene 
is  continued  beyond  the  stage  of  the  azo  compound  we  obtain  hydrazo 
benzene,  a  colorless  crystalline  solid,  m.p.  126°.  The  reduction  may 
be  accomplished  (i)  by  using  zinc  and  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide,  (2) 
by  means  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonium  sulphide  or  (3)  electro- 
lyticaUy  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali. 

CeHfi— NO2  CeHfi— N  CeHg— NH 


CeHj— NO2  CeHfi— N  C»H6— NH 

Nitro  benzene  Azo  benzene  Hydrazo  benzene 

The  characteristic  difference  in  the  constitution  of  azo  compounds 
and  hydrazo  compounds  is  that  in  the  azo  compounds  the  two  aromatic 
rings  are  linked  by  two  nitrogen  atoms  which  are  themselves  doubly 
linked  to  each  other;  while  in  the  hydrazo  compounds  the  nitrogen  atoms 
linking  the  two  rings  together  are  singly  linked  to  each  other,  the  re- 
maining valence  of  each  trivalent  nitrogen  being  satisfied  by  an  addi- 
tional hydrogen  atom.  Just  as  these  two  benzene  compounds  are 
successive  reduction  products  of  nitro  benzene  so  also,  as  they  yield 
aniline  on  further  reduction  (p.  537),  they  may  be  considered,  in  the 
reverse  order,  as  successive  oxidation  products  of  aniline.  Thus  the 
two  nitrogen  atoms  of  the  azo  compounds  and  the  two  (NH)  groups  of 
the  hydrazo  compounds  are  residues  of  amino  groups.  As  in  the  azo 
compounds  so  also  in  the  hydrazo  the  two  rings  may  be  alike  giving 
symmetrical  compounds,  or  they  may  be  unlike  giving  unsymmetrical. 

Oxidation  and  Reduction. — Hydrazo  compounds  are  usually  color- 
less crystalline  substances  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 
They  oxidize  easily,  even  in  the  air,  yielding  the  azo  compound,  and  on 
reduction  yield  the  amino  compound.  At  high  temperatures  they 
often  undergo  a  reciprocal  oxidation  and  reduction  of  two  molecules  one 

being  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  other  which  is  thereby  reduced. 
37 
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Thus  hydrazo  beozene  reacts  with  itself  and  yields  both  azo  benzoe 
and  aniline. 

(+H,) 
Cai»— NH— NH— C,H» '2C^»NH, 

(-H,)  "^ 

C«Hb— N=N— C,H»    ' C«H»— NH— NH— C«H, 

Azo  benzoe  Hydrazo  benzene 

(3  mol.) 

Seccmdaiy  Amines. — Like  secondary  amines  the  hydrazo  compoands 
contain  the  (NH)  group  and  toward  nitrous  add  hydrazo  beiueoe 
reacts  at  low  temperatures  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  this  class  of 
amines  (p.  61)  and  yields  a  double  nitroso  amine  compound. 

C6H5— N(H  HO)— NO  CsHr-NCNO) 

I  +  >  I  +  2H/) 

CeHfi— N(H  HO)— NO  QH,— N(NO 

Hydrazo  benzene  Nitroso  amine  compound 

Molecular  Rearrangement — Like  several  of  the  other  nitroga 
compounds  which  we  have  been  studying,  hydrazo  benzene  undeiigoesa 
molecular  rearrangement  resulting  in  a  compound  in  which  the  tit) 
rings,  instead  of  being  linked  by  means  of  nitrogen  groups,  becoot 
directly  linked  to  each  other,  the  two  imino  nitrogen  groups  becomffi? 
two  amino  groups  in  the  para  position  to  the  linkage  of  the  rings. 

Benzidine. — The  compound  formed  is  known  as  benzidine,  and  is  a 
di-amino  derivative  of  a  hydrocarbon  consisting  of  two  benzene  ring 
directly  linked  together,  known  as  di-phenyl.  Both  of  these  will  i« 
considered  later  (p.  730). 

CeHs— NH  ,  C.H4— NHiCp) 


CeHs— NH  C.H4— NHjCp) 

or 
H        H  H        H 


HC(  )C— NH— NH— C 


C        C  C        C 

H        H  H        H 

Hydrazo  benzene 
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H,N— C 


C— C 


C— NH, 


c 

C               C 

c 

H 

H               H 

Benzidine 
p-Di-amino  di-phenyl 

H 

The  compound  formed  like  those  in  similar  rearrangements  is  the  para 
com|>ound,  i.e.,  the  linking  of  the  rings  occurs  in  the  position  para  to 
tl^e  amino  groups.  If,  in  the  case  of  derivatives  of  hydrazo  benzene, 
the  position  para  to  the  nitrogen  link  is  occupied  then  the  direct  linking 
of  the  rings  occurs  in  the  position  ortho  to  the  amino  groups.  The 
rearrangement  in  the  case  of  hydrazo  benzene  is  accomplished  by  simply 
boiling  with  mineral  acids. 

Benzidine  Dyes. — ^The  importance  of  hydrazo  compounds  in  con- 
nection with  dyes  is  not  on  their  own  account  for,  as  has  been  stated, 
they  are  colorless  compounds;  but  because  they  are  easily  oxidized  to 
azo  compoimds  which  are  dye  compounds  and  because  of  the  above 
rearrangement  into  compounds  like  benzidine  which  yield  dyes  known 
as  benzidine  dyes  (p.  787). 

HYDRAZINES 

Derivatives  of  Di-amide. — We  have  discussed  the  relationship  of 
hydrazo  benzene  to  aniline  and  just  as  aniline  is  a  derivative  of  one 
molecide  of  ammonia  so  hydrazo  benzene  may  be  considered  as  a 
derivative  of  two  molecules  of  ammonia  or  better  as  a  derivative  of 
di-amide  (p.  64),  which  is  itself  derived  from  two  molecules  of  ammo- 
nia by  the  substitution  of  an  amino  group  into  ammonia  itself. 


NH, 


NH, 

Ammonia 

2  mol. 

NH, 


NH, 

Ammonia 


CeHfi— NH2 


CeHs— NH, 

,  Aniline 

(primary  amine) 
2  mol. 


C«Hr-NH 


NH 


« 


NH2 

Di-amide 

(primary  amine) 


CHs— NH 

Hydraxo  benzene 

(secondary  amine) 
I  mol. 

C,Hs— NH 

I" 
CHs— NH 

Hydrazo  benzene 

(secondary  amine) 
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As  a  derivative  of  diamidei  however,  another  coinf)ound  is  mxxt 
important  than  hydrazo  benzene.  This  is  known  as  phenyl  hydnmne, 
and  it  stands  intermediate  between  diamide  and  hydrazo  benzcse. 
Just  as  dibasic  acids  form  not  only  neutral  salts  and  neutral  amides^  bat 
also  acid  salts  and  acid  amides  by  the  replacement  of  one  acid  hydrogen 
by  a  metal  or  one  acid  hydroxyl  by  the  amino  group;  so  diamide  being 
a  di-amine  yields  not  only  derivatives  in  which  the  two  amino  groups 
each  have  a  hydrogen  replaced  by  a  radical  but  also  intermediate 
compounds  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  a  hydrogen  in  only  one 
amino  group.  Such  an  intermediate  phenyl  derivative  of  di-flmide 
we  shall  now  study.  As  diamide  is  known  also  as  hydiazine  its  ph^yl 
derivative  is  known  as  phenyl  hydrazine. 

NH2  CeHr-NH  CeHr-NH 


NH2  NHa  CflHr-NH 

Dfaunlde  Phenyl  Hydnzo  benxene 

liydrazine  hydnuiine       Di-phenyl  Itydnudne 

Hydrazines. — ^It  will  readily  be  seen  that  these  two  compounds  ait 
not^the  only  aromatic  (aryl)  derivatives  of  di-amide  or  hydrazine.  The 
following  series  is  possible;  the  aryl  radical,  when  more  than  one  is 
present  being  either  like  or  different. 

NH2  Ar— NH  Ar— NH 


NH2                       NH,  Ar— NH 

Hydrazine             Mono-hydnzines  Sym.  Dl-hydnziaes 

Phenyl  hydrazine  Hydrazo  benzene 

Ar,=N                   Ar,=N  Ar,=N 


NH,  Ar-NH  Ar,=N 

Unsym.  Tri-hydrazines        Tetra-hydrazines 

Di-hydrazines 

All  of  these  compounds  are  termed  hydrazines  although  the  symmetri- 
cal di-hydrazines  retain  the  name  of  hydrazo  compounds  because  d 
their  relationship  to  the  azo  compounds. 

Phenyl  Hydrazine,  C«H»~NH— NH, 

Phenyl  hydrazine  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  hydraxix 
compounds.    It  is  a  colorless  oil  readily  becoming  dark  colored.   It 
melts  at  ij.s"^  and  boils  at  24^.5°.    It  forms  a  crystalline  hydrate 
m.p.   24.I^  with   1/2  mol.  H2O,  CeHs— NH— NH,  i/2H,0.    .As  d 
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contains  a  primary  amine  group  it  possesses  basic  properties  yielding 
soluble  crystalline  salts,  e.g.^  C^s — NH — NH2.HCI,  phenyl  hydrazine 
hydrochloride. 

Carbohydrate  Reagent. — The  importance  of  phenyl  hydrazine 
rests  upon  its  use  as  a  reagent  in  the  study  of  the  carbohydrates  and 
other  aldehyde  or  ketone  compounds.  The  reaction,  together  with  the 
analogous  one  of  hydrozyl  amine,  has  been  fully  discussed  in  Part  I, 
p.  326,  but  may  be  repeated  in  this  connection.    It  is  based  upon  the 


characteristic  property  of  the  carbonyl  group ,  — C  =  O,  in  aldehydes  and 
ketones  to  react  with  an  amhio  group  containing  two  unsubstituted 
hydrogen  atoms. 

H  H 


R— C  =  N— OH  +  H2O 


R— C  =  (0  +  H,)N— OH 

Aldehyde  Hytfarozyl  amine 

R 


An  Ald-oxime 


R 


R— C=(0  +  HON— NH— CHs >  R— C=N— NH— CHj+HjO 

Ketone  Phenyl  bydnxine  A  Phenyl  hydrazone 

The  products  are  known  as  oximes,  from  hydroxyl  amine  and  hydra- 
zones  from  the  hydrazine.  Phenyl  hydrazine  yields  phenyl  hydrazones 
of  the  particular  aldehyde  or  ketone  with  which  it  reacts.  The  reac- 
tion is  of  value  in  connection  with  the  carbohydrates  because  these 
react  as  aldehyde  or  ketone  compounds  and  because  the  hydrazones 
formed  undergo  further  reaction  with  phenyl  hydrazine. 

Oxidizing  Agent. — This  subsequent  reaction  with  phenyl  hydrazine 
is  due  to  its  action  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  If  the  reduction  of  the  phenyl 
hydrazine  is  brought  about  by  hydrogen,  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  products  are  aniline  and  ammonia. 


CcHb— NH— NH2  +  H2 

Phenyl  hydrazine 


C,Hj— NH»  +  NHs 

Aniline 


This  same  reduction  of  phenyl  hydrazine  occurs  when  it  acts  as  an 
oxidizing  agent  upon  the  hydrazone  formed  by  the  reaction  between 
glucose  and  phenyl  hydrazine. 

CHj— OH— (CH— OH)r-CH— OH— CH=(0  +  H2)N— NH— CeHs 

Glucose 

*  CHjOH— (CH— OH)  r-CH— OH— CH = N— NH— C«H» 

Olucose  phenyl  hydrazone 
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On  this  glucose  phenyl  hydrazone  the  phenyl  hydrazine  acts  as  an 
oxidizer  and  one  of  the  secondary  alcohol  groups  (— CH — OH—)  is 
oxidized  to  a  ketone  carbonyl  group,  the  phenyl  hydrazine  being  reduced 
as  above  to  aniline  and  ammonia. 

CH,— OH— (CH— OH),— CH— OH— CH=N— NH— CJI,  + 

GlueMe  iihanyl  hydrazo&e 

C«Hs— NH— NH»    > 

Phenyl  hydrasine 

CH,— OH— (CH— OH)^C— CH = N— NH— C,H, 


O 

Intermediate  product 

+  C  Jli— NH,  +  NHi 

Aoilia* 

Osazones. — The  intermediate  product  thus  formed  containing  nowi 
carbonyl  group  reacts  with  a  third  molecule  of  phenyl  hydrazine  fonn- 
ing  a  di-hydrazone  which  is  termed  an  osazone. 

CHi— OH— (CH— OH),— C— CH = N— NH— COI* 

II  — 

(O  +  H,)N— NH— C«Hi 

CHjOH— (CH— OH),— C— CH = N— NH— C,H, 


N— NH— C4I» 

GlocoflaxoBc 

(An  oaasone) 

The  osazones  are  crystalline  products  able  to  be  separated  and 
identified,  and  furthermore  by  hydrolysis  they  split  off  both  phenyl 
hydrazine  radicals  yielding  an  aldehyde-ketone  product  of  the  original 
glucose  known  as  an  osone,  i.e.,  g^ucosone.  This  by  reduction  yidds 
the  ketone  sugar  corresponding  to  the  original  aldehyde  sugar  with 
which  we  started  (p.  328). 

Reducing  Agent. — Phenyl  hydrazine  may  also  act  as  a  redudsg 
agent.  Nitro  and  nitroso  compounds  are  reduced  by  it  to  amino  com- 
pounds the  phenyl  hydrazine  being  oxidized  to  benzene.  Phenyl 
hydrazine  also  yields  benzene  when  oxidized  by  ferric  choridc  or  FA* 
ling's  solution,  the  nitrogen  being  set  free  quantitatively  thus  gi\ing  a 
means  of  determining  the  amount  of  hydrazine  present. 

CeHs— NH— NHa  +  O        ►        C  Jle  +  N,  +  Hrf> 

PhMiyl  hydraiine  B«n<m 
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By  more  cautious  oxidation  with  mercuric  oxide,  copper  sulphate  or 
ferric  chloride,  the  salts  of  phenyl  hydrazine  yield  salts  of  diazo  benzene. 

CeHs— NH— NH2.HCI  +  O2        >        CeHg— N2— CI  +  2H2O 

Phenyl  lurdraziiia  Benzene  diazonium 

salt  chloride 

Conversely  benzene  diazonium  chloride  by  reduction  with  zinc  and 
acetic  acid  yields  phenyl  hydrazine. 

Tri-azo  Compounds. — As  phenyl  hydrazine  is  both  a  primary  and  a 
secondary  amine  the  (NH)  group  reacts  with  nitrous  acid  yielding  a 
nitroso  amine  compound.  This  compound  is  very  unstable,  readily 
losing  water,  and  forming  a  compound  in  which  the  ring  is  linked  to  a 
three  nitrogen  group.  It  is  known  consequently  as  a  tri-azo  compound, 
also  as  a  diazo  imide, 

CJH^— N(H)— NH2  +  HO)— NO        ►        CbHb— N(NO)— NH2 

Phovl  lvdml>i*  Nilroso  omint  compound 

N 
CJis— N— N(H,       Z^        C,H»— n/|| 


N 

1^  /r\  Tri-awo  compound 

This  triazo  compound  is  a  derivative  of  the  inttrt^iingnitrogen'hydrogen 
add,  N3H,  hydrazoic  or  triazoic  acid,  (p.  64). 

Derivatives. — Four  classes  of  derivatives  of  phenyl  hydrazine  are 
known;  (i)  Those  containing  hydrocarbon  radicals  in  place  of  amino 
hydrogen  atoms, 

CaHs — N — CHa       alpha-Methyl  phenyl  hydrazine 


NH2 
CsHfi— NH  beta-Methyl  phenyl  hydrazine 


CH,— NH 
CsHb— N— CHa       Tri-methyl  phenyl  hydrazine 


CH,— N— CH, 


These  correspond  to  the  di-,   tri-,  and  tetra-hydrazines  previously 

mentioned.     (2)  Derivatives  containing  a  substituting  group  in  the 

ring,  e.g.; 

/NH— NH2 
CsHK  Phenyl  hydrazine  sulphonic  acid 

\SO2OH 
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(3)  Derivatives  of  the  acid  amide  type  in  which  phenyl  hydrazine,  as 
an  amine,  reacts  with  carboxyl  acids  or  acid  chlorides. 

CeHfi— NH— NH(H+HO)OC— CH5— ^C^Hb— NH— NH— OC--CH, 

Phenyl  hydrazine  Acetic  acid  Acetyl  phenyl  hydiaxiBe 

Phenyl  acet  hydnade 

These  products  are  termed  hydrazides. 

(4)  Derivatives  of  the  amino  acid  type  in  which  phenyl  hydrazine, 
as  an  amine,  is  substituted  for  a  hydrogen  atom  of  the  hydrocarbon 
radical  of  an  acid.    They  are  known  as  hydrazine  acids,  e.g.; 

CbHb  -NH— NH— CH2— COOH    Phenyl  hydrazine  acetic  add 
In  both  of  the  last  two  derivatives  either  one  of  the  primary  or  the 
secondary  amine  hydrogen  may  be  replaced. 


VI.  DI-AZO  COMPOUNDS. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  aromatic  nitrogen  compounds  we 
have  repeatedly  referred  to  the  diazo  compounds  and  to  certain  reac- 
tions which  they  undergo  especially  those  by  which  they  yield  azo 
compounds  (p.  569).  The  general  formula  for  diazo  compounds, 
R — Nj — X,  differs  from  those  for  azo  compounds,  R — N=N — R,  and 
hydrazo  compounds,  R — NH — NH — R,  in  that  only  one  of  the  two 
nitrogen  atoms  is  linked  directly  to  a  ring.  The  number  of  atoms  of 
nitrogen  in  proportion  to  one  aromatic  ring  being  iwo,  whereas  in  azo 
compounds  it  is  one,  explains  the  name  di-azo. 

The  diazo  compounds  are  characterized  also  by  their  great  in- 
stability which  is  evident  in  the  explosive  nature  of  the  dry  salts  and 
in  the  great  ease  with  which  they  undergo  reaction  when  in  solution. 
It  is  this  last  fact  which  enables  them  to  be  used  in  the  laboratory  and 
in  industrial  operations  for  the  preparation  of  many  valuable  com- 
pounds, especially  dyes.  No  class  of  compounds  in  the  whole  field  of 
organic  chemistry  has  been  so  rich  in  the  yield  of  important  products, 
or  so  widely  applicable  as  a  means,  either  direct  or  indirect,  of  bringing 
about  certain  desired  results.  Their  discovery  is  one  of  the  important 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  organic  chemistry  and  the  developments 
resulting  from  it  both  in  the  science  of  chemistry  and  in  the  industries 
have  been  comparable  with  those  resulting  from  the  discovery  of  the 
mother  substance  coal  tar. 

Diazo  compounds  are  soluble  in  water,  but  practically  insoluble  in 
alcohol  or -ether.  On  account  of  their  explosive  nature  when  dry  they 
are  seldom  obtained  in  any  amount  as  the  pure  dry  product.  When 
necessary  to  isolate  the  pure  compound,  only  very  small  quantities, 
0.1  to  0.2  g.  are  ever  separated.  It  is  usually  unnecessary  to  isolate 
the  compounds  as  such,  as  they  are  simply  intermediate  steps  in  the 
preparation  of  other  compounds  resulting  from  their  decomposition  by 
different  reagents.  Therefore  they  are  held  in  the  solution  in  which 
they  are  prepared  and  decomposed  at  once.  Details  in  regard  to 
amount  of  reagent  used,  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  during  the 
reaction,  thorough  stirring,  etc.,  must  oftentimes  be  carefully  observed 
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if  successful  results  are  to  be  obtained.  These  will  not  be  taken  ap 
here,  but  may  be  found  in  descriptions  of  laboratory  methods  for 
special  cases.  The  study  and  use  of  these  exceedingly  unstable  com- 
pounds has  shown  in  a  remarkable  way  the  difficulties  and  triumphs  d 
laboratory  and  industrial  technique. 

Peter  Griess,  1858. — Diazo  comp)ounds  were  discovered  and  firet 
prepared  by  Peter  Griess  in  1858.  The  historical  method  used  by 
him  is  the  same  in  general  as  is  now  used  widely  in  dyestuff  manufac- 
ture. It  has  already  been  described  and  consists  in  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  an  aromatic  primary  amine,  e.g.,  aniline.  When  this 
reaction  takes  place,  at  ordinary  or  slightly  raised  temperatures,  the 
same  products  are  obtained  as  with  aliphatic  primary  amines,  tts., 
the  hydroxyl  compound  of  the  hydrocarbon  radical,  free  niirogeu  and 
water. 

CbHj— 


HO- 


-N-=H2    Aniline  C^Hb— OH   +N,+H,0 

I       +  — 

-N=|='0     Nitrous  acid      Hydroxy  benzene 


When,  however,  the  reaction  takes  place  in  the  cold  an  aromatic  amine 
yields  the  intermediate  diazo  compound. 


CbHs— N- 


HO— N= 


=H2       Aniline  C«Hr-N,— OH+H,0 


=0        Nitrous  acid  I>iazo  benzene 


The  details  of  this  reaction  and  the  one  following  will  be  considered 
later  iii  duscussing  the  constitution  of  diazo  compounds.  The  reaction 
always  takes  place  in  an  acid  solution,  i.e,,  with  the  salt  of  the  amine,  so 
that  the  product  obtained  is  not  the  diazo  benzene  as  written  above, 

but  the  salt  of  it. 

C6H5-NH2.HCI  +  HO-NO        ►        C«Hr-N,— CI  +  iH,D 

Aniline  Baniene  diannina 

chlorid* 

Diazotization. — The  reaction  is  termed  diazotizaiion,  f.e.,  we  Js0- 
tize  the  amine.  These  terms  are  now  of  every-day  use  in  the  syTithesB 
of  organic  compounds  and  are  similar  and  almost  as  familiar  as  tl^ 
terms  oxidation  and  oxidize.  While  the  principle  of  diazotizatioB 
and  the  general  reaction  is  as  given  above  there  are  various  mcKfifici- 
tions  that  have  been  introduced.  Originally  the  nitrous  acid  for  the 
diazotization  was  prepared  in  the  presence  of  the  amine  by 
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nitrogen  triozide  gas,  NsOs,  into  the  water  solution  of  the  amine  salt, 
the  nitrogen  trioxide  being  prepared  by  the  action  of  arsenious  oxide, 
AssOs,  upon  nitric  acid.  At  present  this  proceedure  is  rarely  followed; 
but  instead  sodium  nitrite,  NaN02,  is  added  to  an  acid  solution  of  the 
amine  salt.  In  both  cases  the  diazo  compound  is  obtained  as  a  water 
solution  of  the  diazonium  salt  which  must  usually  be  kept  cold  in  order 
to  prevent  decomposition.  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  diazonium 
salt  as  a  crystalline  product  in  alcohol,  then,  instead  of  sodium  nitrite, 
we  use  either  amyl  nitrite,  (CH,)2=CH— CHj— CHj— NO2,  or  ethyl 
nitrite,  CjHg — NO2  (p.  104).  These  nitrites  with  acids  yield  nitrous 
acid.  The  result  then  of  all  of  the  proceedures  for  diazotization  is  the 
bringing  together  oifree  nitrous  acid  and  the  saU  of  an  aromatic  primary 
amine,  the  reaction  between  these  two  taking  place  as  described.  It  is 
considered  probable  by  some  that  the  diazo  reaction  takes  place  in 
two  steps,  first,  the  formation  of  a  nitroso  amine  compound,  as  in  the 
case  of  secondary  amines  with  nitrous  acid  and,  second,  the  rearrange- 
ment of  this  nitroso  amine  into  the  diazo  compound. 

C«Hr-NH(H  +  HO)— NO        >        CJH,r-NH— NO  +  H2O 

AnlUiie  Phenyl  nitroso 

amine 

rearrangement 
C»Hs— NH— NO        '        CJIs— Nt— OH 

Ph«i7l  BitroM  amin.  Diaso  benxMia 

Diazo  compounds  may  also  be  prepared  from  hydrazines  by  cautious 
oxidation  with  mercuric  oxide,  copper  sulphate  or  ferric  chloride 

(p.  583)- 

+0, 
CJH,— NH— NH,    ZZH    CHi^N,— OH+H,0 

Phei^lliydnixine  J.0TT  Diazo  benzene 

The  reverse  reaction  also  takes  place  on  reduction  if  the  diazonium 
salt,  usuaUy  the  sulphite,  is  reduced  by  means  of  zinc  and  acetic  acid. 

Diazo  Benzene,  CeHi— Ns--OH 
Benzene  Diazonium  Chloride,  CsHt — Ni — CI 

Constittttion* — In  the  following  discussion  of  the  constitution  and 
reactions  of  diazo  compounds  diazo  benzene  and  its  salts  will  be  taken 
as  examples.  The  reactions,  however,  are  to  be  considered  as  typical 
of  all  diazo  compounds.    The  physical  properties  of  free  diazo  com- 
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pounds  are  known  in  only  a  few  cases  because  the  study  of  them  is 
attended  with  both  difficulties  and  dangers.  Diazo  benzene,  to  which 
we  give  the  formula  CeHs — ^Nj— OH,  has  never  been  obtained  as  such- 
It  is  formed  in  solution  when  moist  silver  oxide  acts  upon  the  chloride 
salt  of  diazo  benzene.    It  acts  as  a  base  but  rapidly  decomp>oses. 

Bases,  Neutral  Salts. — ^As  a  base  it  forms  salts,  in  which  form  the 
diazo  compound  is  obtained  by  diazotization,  and  which  though  also 
unstable  has  been  isolated  in  small  quantities  and  the  composition  and 
properties  determined.  Of  the  three  salts,  the  sulphale,  chloride  and 
nitrate,  the  first  is  the  most  stable  and  the  last  is  the  least  stable. 
They  are  colorless  crystalline  neutral  compounds  soluble  in  water, 
difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  ether.  After  being  pre- 
pared by  the  ordinary  diazo  reaction,  with  sodium  nitrite  in  cold  acid 
water  solution,  they  may  be  precipitated  in  crystalline  form  by  the 
addition  of  alcohol  and  ether.  If  the  diazotization  is  effected  in  alcohol 
solution  by  means  of  amyl  nitrite  or  ethyl  nitrite  the  crystals  of  the 
diazonium  salt  separate  at  once.  These  salts  of  diazo  benzene  all 
show  true  salt  characteristics,  e.g,,  they  lower  the  freezing  point  ot 
solutions.  The  diazo  radical,  (CeHs — N2 — )  is  thus  basic  toward 
strong  acids,  and  the  hydroxide,  the  non-isolated  hypothetical  diazo 
benzene,  CeHs — Nj — OH,  is  the  free  base.  It  may  be  considered  as 
the  simplest  aromatic  diazo  compound  and  the  mother  substance  of  aB 
other  members  of  the  class. 

What  now  is  the  constitution  of  these  diazo  compounds?  The 
facts  thus  far  considered  and  which  must  be  explained  by  an  accepted 
constitutional  formula  are,  (i)  Th^ir  formation  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  a  primary  amine,  (2)  Their  conversion  into  azo^  amino  ic». 
hydroxy  azo  and  hydrazine  compounds  and  (3)  the  basi<  character  of 
the  hydroxy  compound,  diazo  benzene,  and  the  true  salt  character  of 
the  compounds  formed  with  strong  acids. 

Griess  Formula. — Historically  interesting  is  the  first  formula  pro- 
posed by  Griess.  Because  of  the  ammonium  salt-like  character  of  the 
salts  of  diazo  compounds  he  assumed  that  the  formula  for  benzene 

diazonium  chloride  was,  CbH* — N'"  =  N(^      ,  one  of  the  nitrogen  atoms 

I  i^ci 


being    pentavalent    as    in    ammonium    chloride.    In    this   formula 
each  nitrogen  is  linked  to  the  ring,  a  condition  which  was  disproved  by 
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the  fact  that  a  tetra-brom  sulphonic  acid  derivative  of  aniline  yields  a 
diazo  compound  in  which  the  four  bromine  atoms  and  the  one  sulphonic 
acid  group  remain  unchanged;  the  diazo  nitrogen  group  being  thus 
attached  to  the  ring  at  one  point  only,  where  the  original  amine  group 
was  situated.  This  was  also  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  azo  com- 
pounds,  which  are  readily  formed  from  the  diazo,  only  one  nitrogen  is 
linked  to  the  original  benzene  ring.  This  is  proven  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  di-mefhyl  amino  azo  benzene,  formed  from  benzene  diazonium 
chloride  and  di-meihyl  aniline,  which  on  reduction  spUts  into  aniline 
and  para  amino  di-metfayl  aniline. 

C«Hb— N2(C1  +  H)— CeHr-NCCHs),    > 

Benx«&e  diaionium  Di-OMthyl 

chloride  aniliiie 


CHs— N = N— C«H^N(CH,)2 


Dl-methyl  mmiao 
azo  banzeno 


+  H 
C»H»— N=N— C.H4— N(CH,),     ' 

Di-methyl  mmino  mzo 
benzene 

CJIi— NH2  +  HjN— C,H4— N(CH,), 

Aniline  pen-Amlno   di-methyl 

enlline 

The  idea  that  the  diazo  nitrogen  group  is  attached  to  the  ring  by  only 
one  nitrogen  and  at  only  one  point  is  further  supported  by  many  of  the 
reactions  of  diazo  compounds  which  result  in  the  replacement  of  both 
of  the  nitrogen  atoms  by  one  element  or  group  linked  to  the  ring  at 
only  one  point,  and  this  is  in  the  position  originally  occupied  by  the 
amino  radical  of  the  primary  amine  from  which  the  diazo  compound 
was  formed. 

KekulS  Fonnula. — These  facts  led  Kekulfi  to  suggest  a  second  for- 
mula in  which  the  nitrogen  atoms  are  both  trivalent  and  in  the  same 
relationship  to  each  other  and  the  ring  as  they  are  in  azo  benzene.  The 
formula  is  CeH^ — N=N — CI,  benzene  diazonium  chloride.  For 
some  time  this  was  the  accepted  formula;  for,  if  we  put  it  in  the  reac- 
tions which  we  have  written  for  the  formation  of  diazo  compounds  and 
for  their  conversion  into  azo  compounds  and  into  hydrazines,  we  find 
that  it  is  satisfactory.  It  does  not  agree,  however,  with  the  true  salt 
character  of  benzene  diazonium  chloride  nor  the  strongly  basic  nature 
of  the  hydroxide  compound,  the  free  diazo  benzene.  In  every  respect 
the  neutral  salts,  e.^.,  benzene  diazonium  chloride  and  the  free  diazo 


N 
CeHfi— N-OH 
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base,  resemble  ammonium  salts  and  ammonium  hydroxide.  As  in 
these  latter  compounds  nitrogen  is  pentavalent  so  in  the  diazo  salts 
and  base  one  nitrogen  atom,  evidently  the  original  amino  nitrogen, 
must  be  pentavalent.  This  was  partially  accounted  for  in  the  opginal 
Griess  formula  but  this  we  have  seen  is  not  in  agreement  with  facts. 

Bloomstrandy  Strecker  and  Erienmeyer  Fonnula. — ^These  ideas 
resulted  in  the  suggestion  of  a  formula  known  as  the  Bloomstmid- 
Strecker-Erl«affieyer  formula  for  the  salts  and  the  free  base  which  is  as 
follows: 

Benzene  diazonium  chloride. 

(Salt) 

Benzene  diazonhim  hydroxide 

-^  (Free  base) 

Bloomstrand-Strecker-Erienmeyer  formulas. 

This  new  formula  agrees  better  with  the  formation  of  diazo  compounds, 
for  in  diazotizing  it  is  always  necessary  to  use,  not  the  free  amine,  but 
the  salt  of  the  amine.  The  Kekul6  formula  fits  the  case  only  if  the 
reaction  is  written  with  the  amine  itself.  If,  however,  we  write  the 
reaction  with  the  ammonium-like  salt  of  the  amine  we  find  that  an 
ammonium-like  salt  will  naturally  result  thus  agreeing  with  the  facts. 

CbHb— N— CI     Aniline  hydrochloride      CjHi— N— CI 

/|\  III 

(H)  (HH)       +  N'" 

(HO)— N'"  =  (O)     Nitrous  acid  Benzene  diazofuiim 

chloride 

Such  a  reaction  agrees  perfectly  with  the  new  formula  which  has  been 
generally  accepted  as  expressing  the  constitution  of  the  free  diazo 
base  and  the  salts.  The  base  thus  takes  the  name  benzene  diaTiwIw 
hydroxide  and  the  salts,  e.g,,  the  chloride,  benzene  diazonnim  ddoridc 
signifying  their  ammonium  character.  The  new  formula  does  not, 
however,  fit  the  reactions  by  which  diazo  compounds  are  converted 
into  azo  or  amino  azo  compounds  nor  the  reduction  of  diazo  benzene  to 
phcnyl^hydrazine.    Thus  we  have  two  formulas  neither  of  which 
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explains  all  of  the  three  sets  of  facts  mentioned  (p.  588),  but  both  of 
which  explain  two  of  them. 

Tautomerisin. — We  have  evidently  then  another  example  of  tauio- 
merism  as  both  formulas  are  necessary  in  order  to  explain  the  facts 
and  both  are  true  under  certain  conditions.  This  has  been  well  sup- 
ported by  some  additional  facts  which  favor  the  Kekulfi  formula,  but 
which  also  show  that  both  formulas  must  be  true. 

Acids,  Alkali  Salts. — The  free  diazo  benzene  base  which  will  always 
be  spoken  of  now  as  benzene  diazonium  hydroxide  and  which  necessi- 
tates the  introduction  of  the  pentavalent  nitrogen  formula  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  silver  hydroxide  upon  benzene  diazonium  chloride. 
By  the  action  of  acids  the  diazonium  hydroxide  is  converted  into  salts 
and  these  salts  are  neutral.  If,  however,  the  diazonium  chloride  is 
treated  with  alkalies,  like  potassium  hydroxide,  we  obtain  alkali  metal 
salts  of  the  diazo  compound. 

Diazotates.  Isomerism. — These  salts  are  called  diazotates,  are 
alkaline,  and  are  not  quite  so  unstable  as  the  neutral  diazonium  salts. 
They  are  crystalline  compounds,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  By  the  action  of  acids  they  yield  the  neutral  dia- 
zonium salts.  Again,  if  a  hot  strong  alkaline  solution  is  used  an  iso- 
meric salt  called  an  iso-diazotaie  is  obtained  which  is  a  stable  compound. 
According  to  our  ideas  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  compound  of  the 
constitution  of  the  diazonium  hydroxide,  like  ammonium  hydroxide, 
which  is  acid  in  character.  There  must  then  be  two  hydroxide 
compounds  of  diazo  benzene:  benzene  diazonium  hydroxide,  a  penta- 
valent nitrogen  base,  and  a  tautomeric  compound  which  is  called 
benzene  diazo  hydroxide,  and  which  is  acid  in  character.  The  two 
are  transformable  into  each  other  under  conditions  usually  effecting 
tautomeric  change.  The  diazonium  compounds  agree  with  the  Bloom- 
strand-Strecker-Erlenmeyer  formula.  The  benzene  diazo  hydroxide 
should  then  agree  with  the  tautomeric  Kekulfi  trivalent  nitrogen 
formula.  Does  this  formula,  however,  fit  the  case  of  the  isomerism 
of  the  diazotates  which  we  have  mentioned? 

Hantzsch  Stereo  Fonnula. — A  development  of  the  Kekulg  formula 
to  agree  with  the  existence  of  isomeric  diazotates  was  suggested  by 
Hantzsch.  He  assumed  geometric  stereo-isomerism,  due  to  the  double 
linking  of  two  nitrogen  atoms,  and  this  assumption  has  been  supported 
not  only  by  the  isomerism  of  the  diazotates,  but  also  of  other  similar 
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nitrogen  compounds.    The  Kekul6  formula  then  as  developed  by 
Hantzsch  for  the  two  isomeric  potassium  diazotates  is: 

C5H6— N  .  C«Hj— N 


KO-N  N— OK 

Potassium  dissotete  Potassium  iso-dlaxoCste 

Syn  f onn  A  nl*  form 

Unstable  ("labil")  SUble  ("stabir') 

Kekul^ -Hantzsch  formulas 
Syn.  Anti. — This  isomerism  is  geometric,  as  the  double  link  of  the 
two  nitrogen  atoms  prevents  free  rotation  and  the  structure  of  each 
form  will  remain  fixed.  The  two  forms  are  termed  syn  when  the  ring 
and  the  other  group  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  nitrogen  atoms  and 
anU  when  they  are  on  opposite  sides.  The  condition  is  exactly  analo- 
gous to  that  in  maleic  acid  and  fumaric  acid  in  which  two  carbon  atoms 
are  similarly  doubly  linked.  The  terms  syn  and  anU,  for  the  diazo- 
tates, are  analogous  to  cis  and  trans  for  maleic  and  fumaric  acids. 

H— C— COOH  H— C— COOH 

H— C— COOH  HOOC— C— H 

Maleic  acid  Fumaric  acid 

Cis  form  Trans  form 

The  syn  form  being  the  more  unstable  represents  the  unstable  diazotaie, 
while  the  anti  form  is  the  iso-diazotate,  the  stable  compound. 

Phenyl  Nitroso  Amine. — The  iso-diazotate  differs  in  a  noticeable 
way  from  the  diazotate.  Not  only  is  it  more  stable,  but  on  treatment 
with  acids  it  does  not  yield  diazonium  salts,  but  an  entirely  difFerent 
compound,  viz.,  phenyl  nitroso  amine,  CeHj — NH — NO.  This  com- 
pound has  the  same  composition  as  the  diazo  hydroxide  and  the  rda- 
tionship  means  that  the  isomeric  diazo  hydroxide  undergoes  structural 
rearrangement  into  a  new  compound.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  view 
that  this  same  compound,  phenyl  nitroso  amine,  is  an  intermediate 
product  in  the  formation  of  diazo  compounds  as  already  referred  to 
(p.  587).    These  relationships  may  be  shown  as  follows: 

(H) 

/ 
CH,— N      +HC1      CsHs— N— CI      -KOH      C,H»— N-Cl 


II 


( 


KG— N      — HCl       (KO)— N  +KOH  N 

Potassium  diazotate  Intermediate 

addition 
product 
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C«H»— N  C«Hf— N  rearrange-       C  JIj—NH 

-fHCl 


N— OK    '  N— OH    ment  N=0 

Potusittm  Benxeae  iso-diaso  nienyl  nitroso 

iso-diaxoteta  hydroxide  mmine 

The  formation  of  the  diazotate  from  the  diazonium  salt  by  means  of 
alkalies  is  explained  by  the  reverse  of  the  first  reaction.  This  makes 
clear  the  reaction  by  which  the  diazonium  salts  yield  azo  compounds 
(p.  569).  The  reaction  takes  place  best  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solution 
and  under  these  conditions  the  diazonium  salt  would  yield  the  diazo 
hydroxide  compound  which  would  then  couple  with  the  amine  and 
form  the  amino  azo  compound. 

C«H6— N— CI  N— CeHfi 

+  KOH    > 


N  N— (OH  +  H)— C6H4— N(CH3)2 

Benzene  Benzene  Di-methyl 

diazonium  diazo  aniline 

cliloride  liydrozide 

N— C»H» 


N— C,H4— N(CH,), 

Di-metliyl 

amino 

azo  benzene 

Benzene  Diazo  Sulphonic  Acid. — We  should  mention  here  another 
compound  which  seems  to  present  a  case  of  isomerism  like  that  of  the 
dlazotates.  When  benzene  diazonium  chloride  is  treated  in  cold 
alkaline  solution  with  potassium  sulphite  the  following  empirical 
reaction  occurs: 

CeHs— N2— CI  +  KjSO,        ►        CbHb— Na— SO,K  +  KCl 

This  compound  is  very  unstable  and  explosive  and  forms  hydroxy 
azo  compounds  by  coupling  with  hydroxy  compounds.  Furthermore, 
it  gives  sulphur  dioxide  when  treated  with  dilute  acids  just  as  sulphite 
salts  do.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  compound  is  a  true  diaz- 
onium compound,  viz.,  a  diazonium  sulphite,  and  the  reaction  should  be 

CeHe— N— CI  +  KOSO2K        >        C^Hfi— N— OSO2K 


N  N 

pBenzene  Benzene  diazonium 

diazonium  potassium  sulphite 

chloride 

38 
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Now  this  unstable  compound  readily  changes  in  solution  into  a  stabk 
form  and  this  new  compound  does  not  act  like  a  sulphite  and  yield 
sulphur  dioxide  with  acids,  but  by  reduction  it  yields  the  sulphonic 
acid  derivative  of  phenyl  hydrazine.  It,  therefore  is  a  true  sidpkonk 
acid  derivative  of  the  diazotate  form,  viz., 

CJIs— N 


N— SOjOK 

Benzene  diaxo 
potassiam  solilionate 

Hantzsch  assigns  the  syn  and  anti  isomeric  formulas  for  the  abo^^e 
two  compounds  but  their  distinctly  different  properties,  one  a  su^ite 
the  other  a  sulphonic  acid,  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  tautomeric 
forms  as  above,  and  that  the  geometric  isomer  of  the  sulphonic  add 
compound  is  not  known. 

Thus  the  acceptance  of  the  Bloomstrand-Strecker-Erleimieyer 
formula  for  the  diazonium  base  and  salts,  and  of  the  Hant25xh  modi- 
fication of  the  Kekule  formula  for  the  isomeric  diazotates  and  the  acid 
diazo  hydroxide,  together  with  the  tautomeric  transformations  which 
occur,  makes  possible  the  explanation  of  all  the  facts  which  we  have 
considered  in  the  preceding  discussion.  These  may  be  stated  again 
briefly  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  and  review,  (i)  The  reaction  of 
diazotizaiion,  (2)  the  diazonium  base  and  salts,  (3)  the  diazoUUes  and 
acid  diazo  hydroxide,  (4)  the  isomerism  of  the  diazotates,  (5)  the 
diazonium  sulphites  and  diazo  sulphonic  acids,  (6)  the  relationship  of 
diazo  compounds  to  nitroso  amines,  (7)  to  hydrazines,  (8)  the  coupling 
with  amino  and  hydroxy  compounds  to  form  amino  azo  and  hydroxy 
azo  compounds,  (9)  the  reactions  of  decomposition.  Most  of  these 
last  reactions  we  have  not  considered,  but  will  do  so  presently  and  «c 
shall  find  that  they  all  may  be  likewise  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
tautomeric  constitution  of  the  diazo  compounds,  therefore,  meets  evcfv 
test  and  is  generally  accepted. 

Diazo  Esters. — Before  taking  up  the  reactions  of  decomposition  of 
diazo  compounds  there  is  one  other  class  of  derivatives  which  sboukl 
be  mentioned.  As  an  acid  comp)ound  benzene  diazo  hydrazide  yields 
esters,  not  by  the  direct  action  of  alcohols,  but  by  the  action  of  oUrd 
halides  upon  silver  diazotate.    These  esters  are  stable  compounds  6ke 
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the  iso-diazotate  and  are  able  to  be  isolated  and  studied.  The  methyl 
ester  of  nitro  diazo  benzene  will  be  given  as  an  illustration. 

N=N— OCH, 

c,h/ 

^NO,(p) 

parm-llitro  benzene 
diazo  methyl  ester 

This  compound  crystallizes  in  needles  which  are  colorless  and  which 
melt  at  83^.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether. 
Its  reactions  prove  it  to  be  a  true  diazo  compound.  It  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  methyl  iodide  upon  either  the  silyer  nitro  diazotate  or  iso- 
diazotate. 

Reactions  of  Di^azo  Compounds 

The  reactions  of  diazo  compounds  are  of  two  types,  (i)  Reactions 
by  which  the  nitrogen  group  is  left  intact.  In  these  the  nitrogen  group 
may  be  unchanged  in  character,  the  products  being  derivatives  of  diazo 
compounds,  e.g,,  diazonium  salts,  diazotates,  diazonium  sulphites,  diazo 
sulphonic  acids;  or  the  nitrogen  group  may  be  changed  in  character 
yielding  other  classes  of  compounds,  e.g.,  rearrangement  to  isomeric 
nUroso  amines,  reduction  to  hydrazines,  or  coupling  to  form  azo  amino, 
amino  azo  or  hydroxy  azo  compounds.  All  of  the  reactions  of  this  type 
have  been  fully  considered  in  the  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  diazo 
compounds,  and  in  the  previous  study  of  azo  compounds.  (2)  Reac- 
tions of  decomposition  in  which  the  diazo  nitrogen  group  is  either 
partly  or  wholly  replaced.  The  reactions  of  this  second  type  we  shall 
now  consider.  We  shall  use  benzene  diazonium  chloride  as  the  example, 
but  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  reactions  are  typical  of  any  diazo 
cofnpound.  Detailed  directions  or  the  particular  conditions  under 
which  a  specific  reaction  takes  place  will  not  be  given,  but  may  be  found 
in  larger  texts  or  laboratory  guides. 

Reduction  to  Hydrocarbons. — By  reducing  agents  diazo  compounds 
yield  the  corresponding  hydrocarbon,  the  diazo  group  being  replaced  by 
hydrogen.  We  have  already  stated  (p.  587)  that  by  reduction  diazo 
compounds  yield  hydrazines  in  which  case  the  diazo  group  remains 
intact  though  changed  in  character.  This  is  evidently  a  further  step 
in  the  complete  reduction  which  finally  results  in  the  hydrazine  being 
split  into  aniline  and  ammonia  for  the  hydrazine  may  also  be  trans- 
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formed  back  to  the  diazo  compound  by  oxidation  with  copper  sulphate 
or  ferric  chloride.    The  following  reactions  will  illustrate. 

(CjHs— OH) 
CeHs— N— CI  +  Hj        »        CeH^  +  HCl  +  N, 

III  (SnCU)       Beaxene 

N 

Benzene  dlnzoniam 
chloride 

+  2H,(Zn  +  CHjCOOH)  C«H6— NH 

CJI,— N— (CI  :=:  HC1+  I        +H, 

+  O  (CuSOi)  NH, 


-vj  Phenyl  hy^drastae 


^    C,Hr-NH,  +  NH, 

Aniline 

The  reduction  of  diazo  compounds  to  the  hydrocarbon  may  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  stannous  chloride,  sodium  stannite  or  under 
certain  conditions  alcohols  act  as  a  reducing  agent  bemg  themsdves 
thereby  oxidized  to  aldehydes. 

Hydrocarbons  of  another  class  than  the  one  corresponding  to  the 
diazo  comp)ound  may  be  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  diazo  compounds 
with  a  hydrocarbon  in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  (Friedel- 
Craft  reaction).  In  this  case  the  diazo  group  is  replaced  by  a  hydro- 
carbon radical. 

C6H6-N-(C1  +  H)-C«H5(+A1C1,)  >  QH,— CHe  +  N^  +  HO 

1 1 1  Phenyl  bememe 

1 1 1  Dt-phenyl 

N 

Beniene  diezoaiam 
chloride 

Oxidation. — When  oxidized  in  alkaline  solution  diazo  compoaiMi> 
are  converted  into  a  number  of  different  products,  in  some  cases  iriifc 
(he  loss  of  nitrogen  and  in  some  without.  In  alkaline  permanganate 
or  fcrricvanide  solutions  benzene  diazonium  salts  yield  a  mixture  as 
follows: 

C«Hi — N — CI         by  alkaline  oxidation        ► 


N 

Beniene  diiKWiinm  chloride 
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Ce-Ht — Cells 
C6Hr-N  =  N— CeHs 

CbHs— NHCNOa) 

C«Hen-NO 

CflHr-NOa 


Di-phenyl 
Azo  benzene 
I^enyl  nitro  amine 
Nitroso  benzene 
Nitro  benzene 


As  the  oxidation  occurs  in  alkaline  solution  the  diazonium  salt  is  first 
converted  into  the  diazo  hydroxide  or  the  diazotate  and  this  is  then 
oxidized. 

Reaction  with  Water  Yields  Phenols. — With  water  at  ordinary  or 
at  raised  temperatures  diazonium  salts  readily  decompose,  the  nitrogen 
is  set  free  and  the  hydroxyl  compound  of  the  corresponding  hydrocarbon 
is  formed,  i.e.,  the  diazo  group  is  entirely  replaced  by  the  hydroxyl 
group.  Benzene  diazonium  chloride  thus  yields  hydroxy  benzene  or 
phenol. 


CeHs-l-N— (CI  +  H)— OH 


CeHe— OH+HCl  +      Nj 

Hydroxy  Nitrogen 

benzene 
Phenol  mol.  wt.  a8 


N 

Bensene  dinsoninm 

chloride 

moL  wt.  140.4 


We  have  referred  to  this  reaction  as  being  the  second  step  in  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  on  primary  amines  as  it  takes  place  in  the  aliphatic 
series  (p.  60).  This  explains  why,  in  most  cases,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  temperature  low,  usually  at  about  o^,  during  diazotization 
for,  if  the  temperature  rises,  the  reaction  just  given  takes  place,  which, 
with  the  reaction  of  diazotization,  makes  the  whole  double  reaction 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  aliphatic  amines.  The  nitrogen  set 
free  is  the  entire  amount  present  in  the  diazo  compound,  and  by  con- 
ducting the  operation  so  as  to  measure  the  evolved  nitrogen  gas,  the 
reaction  may  be  used  for  a  quantitative  determination  of  the  amount 
or  purity  of  the  diazo  compound,  28  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen  (i  mol.) 
being  evolved  from  140.4  parts  by  weight  of  benzene  diazonium  chloride. 
Alcohols  Yield  Ethers. — With  alkalies  a  similar  reaction  does  not 
occur,  the  more  stable  diazotates  being  formed  (p.  591).  When 
heated  with  alcohols,  however,  the  diazo  compounds  act  in  an  exactly 
analogous  way  to  that  with  water.    In  this  case  if  an  aliphatic  alcohol 
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is  used  the  alkyl  oxy  group  replaces  the  diazo  nitrogen  group  and  an 
ether  results. 


-N— (CI  +  H)— OC,H» 


C,H,- 


N 

Bensene  diaxonium 
chloride 


C.H, 


;,H.  +  N,+Ha 


Phenjrl  eflijl 
•th«r 


Under  certain  conditions  aromatic  ring  hydroxy  compounds  yidd 
analogous  products  though  the  usual  reaction  is  the  one  already 
given  (p.  569)  by  which  hydroxy  azo  compounds  are  formed. 

Sulphur  Compounds. — The  two  preceding  reactions  with  water  and 
with  alcohol  may  be  carried  out  also  with  the  analogous  sulphur  com- 
pounds, viz.,  hydrogen  su^hide,  H — SH,  and  tfaio-alcohols  or  meray- 
tans,  e.g.,  CsH^ — SH.  The  product  in  the  first  case  is  a  thio-phoiol, 
CeHs— SH,  and  in  the  second  phenyl  ethyl  tiiio-ether,  CfH«— S— CiHi. 

Halogen  Acids  ¥ield  Aromatic  Halides. — ^When  a  water  solution 
of  a  diazonium  salt  is  heated  with  a  halogen  acid  the  halogen  substitu- 
tion product  of  the  corresponding  hydrocarbon  is  obtained,  the  diuo 
group  being  replaced  by  the  halogen. 


-N— (SO4H  +  H)— Br 


C«Hi 


N 

Benxene  diaxonium 
acid  sulphate 


*    CH,— Br  +  H,SO«  +  N, 

Broa  b«iii«B« 


Sandmeyer  Reaction.— It  was  found  that  in  the  presence  of  tlK 
cuprous  salt  of  the  halogen  acid,  CuCl  or  CuBr,  the  decompositioo 
takes  place  more  easily,  a  double  copper  compound  being  probably 
*  formed  as  an  intermediate  step. 


C«Hb— N— CI  +  2CuCl(+  HCl) 


^    CeHj— N— N— CI 


N 

Benzene  diazonium 
chloride 


cicu  cua 

Double  copper  conpooail 


C,H.— N— N— Cl 


^    C,Hs— Cl  +  aCuCI  +  N, 

Chlor  benzene 


ClCu  CuCl 

Copper  compound 
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This  is  known  as  the  Sandmeyer  reaction  and  it  is  usually  carried  out  at 
the  same  time  as  the  diazotization  so  that  by  starting  with  the  primary 
amine  the  halogen  product  is  obtained. 

Gattermann  Reaction. — The  reaction  was  further  modified  by  Gat- 
tennann  who  found  that  finely  divided  metallic  copper  could  be  used 
with  even  greater  advantage.  The  Sandmeyer  and  Gattermann  reac- 
tions are  not  applicable,  however,  for  the  formation  of  the  iodine  prod- 
ucts. To  form  these  the  diazonium  salt,  usually  the  acid  sulphate,  is 
heated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide. 


CfHr- 


h-N— (SO4H  +  K)— I  >  CeHfi— I  +KHSO4  +  N2 

lodobent  ene 


N 


BeiuMiie  dlftf  onium 
acid  ttilpliate 


^8  Yield  Nitriles. — Sandmeyer  also  applied  the  principle  of 
his  reaction  to  the  preparation  of  cyanide  substitution  products,  i.e., 
replacement  of  the  diazo  group  with  cyanogen  radical.  The  reaction 
is  brought  about  by  warming  a  diazonium  salt  solution  with  a  solution 
of  cuprous  cyanide  in  potassium  cyanide. 

CeHi-hN— (CI  +  CuCN.(K)CN    >    CeH^— CN  +  KCl  +  N, 

Phenyl  cyanide 
Benzoic  nitrile 


N 

Bensane  diazoaiam 
chloride 


Aromatic  Acids. — As  the  cyanides  are  acid  nitHles,  yielding  the 
acids  on  hydrolysis,  the  above  reaction  gives  us  a  means  of  passing 
from  primary  amines  through  the  diazo  compound  to  the  acid  nitrile 
and  finally  to  the  corresponding  aromatic  acid. 


CsHs— NH2        ►        CcHb— N2— CI 

Aniline 

[prixnar 
amine) 


AniUne  Benzene  diazoniam 

(prixnaxy  chloride 


CHs— CN        »        C,H,— COOH 

Phenyl  Benzoic  acid 

cyanide 

The  following  tabular  arrangement  of  all  of  the  diazo  reactions  will 
bring  the  whole  matter  in  review. 
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Looking  at  these  reactions  as  a  whole  we  can  not  fail  to  recognize  bov 
extremely  reactive  the  diazo  compounds  are,  and  what  varied  products 
result.  The  instability  which  we  find  here  as  in  other  organic  nitrogen 
compounds,  while  not  of  practical  application  in  explosives,  gives  to  the 
compounds  their  exceeding  ease  of  reaction.  As  they  are  themsdm 
prepared  from  primary  amines  of  the  aromatic  series,  and  as  the  amines 
are  either  natural  products  obtained  from  coal  tar  or  are  easfly  p^^ 
pared  from  the  hydrocarbons,  through  the  like  easily  prepared  nitro 
compounds,  the  chemist  has,  in  the  diazo  compounds,  a  practical  means 
of  obtaining  a  large  variety  of  products.  These  products  may  have  a 
direct  value  as  dyes,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  di£Ferent  groups  of 
azo  compounds,  or  they  may  be  steps  in  the  preparation  of  other 
compounds,  as  is  true  of  most  of  the  decomposition  products  obtained 
by  replacing  the  diazo  group  with  hydrogen,  hydroxyl,  a  halogcHy  cyan^ 
gen,  etc.  As  the  formation  of  diazo  compounds  takes  place  with  any 
primary  amine,  whether  a  simple  compound  or  a  complex  substitution 
product,  and  whether  of  benzene  or  its  homologues,  or  of  the  other 
series  of  hydrocarbons,  the  last  reactions  just  referred  to  are  used  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  practically  any  derivative  of  the  classes  given. 
Thus  both  industrially  and  theoretically  the  diazo  compounds  are  d 
great  practical  use,  not  in  themselves  as  isolated  compounds,  but  as 
steps  in  the  preparation  of  other  products. 

RESUMfi  OF  NITROGEN  DERIVATIVES 

In  the  last  four  main  groups  of  benzene  derivatives,  viz.,  the  nitru 
and  nitrous  acid  derivatives,  the  ammonia  derivatives  or  aminesy  the 
intermediate  reduction  products  of  nitro  compounds,  and  the  diau 
compounds,  we  have  to  do  with  organic  compounds  containing  iiitn)(9- 
These  four  groups  do  not  include  all  of  the  organic  nitrogen  compounds 
of  the  aromatic  series,  as  the  large  and  important  group  of  basic  nitn^ 
compounds  including  the  alkaloids  will  be  studied  later.  Evm  with 
this  exception  the  four  groups  considered  show  us  how  important  the 
aromatic  nitrogen  compounds  are.  The  presence  of  nitrogai  in  the 
molecule  endows  the  compounds  with  many  characteristic  propeitie 
such  as  instability,  resulting  in  extreme  readivUy  and  often  coiinecte<i 
with  explosive  character.  The  compounds  also  often  exhibit  the 
phenomena  of  isomerism  both  structural  and  stereo-,  and  of  tautemerism 
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Practical  application  of  the  explosive  character  of  nitrogen  compounds 
is  found  in  the  case  of  the  nitro  compounds  such  as  tri-nitro  toluene 
and  nitro  phenols  such  as  picric  acid  (p.  630)  which  are  analogous  as 
nitro  compounds  to  similar  explosives  of  the  aliphatic  series,  e.g., 
nitro  glycerol  and  nitro  cellulose.  The  chemical  reactivity  of  the 
nitrogen  compounds  as  shown  in  their  ability  to  yield  a  large  variety 
of  products  is  found  in  the  groups  of  amines,  the  itUermediate  reduction 
products  of  nitro  compounds  and  above  all  in  the  diazo  compounds. 
All  of  these  groups  are  associated  in  their  relation  to  the  numerous 
important  products  use4  as  dyes,  in  particular  those  of  the  azo  and  ben- 
zidine classes,  while  the  amines  themselves  are  related  to  other  like 
important  dyes  such  as  the  tri-phenyl  methane  and  indigo  classes 
Thus  as  a  large  class  the  aromatic  nitrogen  compounds  are  almost 
without  a  parallel  as  to  their  importance  both  from  an  industrial  or 
economic  and  from  a  theoretical  viewpoint. 


VII.  HYDROXYL  DERIVATIVES 


A.  PHENOLS 

(Hydroxyl  in  the  ring) 

We  come  now  to  the  hydroxyl  substitution  products  of  the  benzene 
hydrocarbons.  These  derivatives  are  of  two  classes:  A,  phenois, 
in  which  the  hydroxyl  group  is  substituted  in  the  ring  part  of  the 
compound.  B^  alcohols,  in  which  the  hydroxyl  group  is  substituted  in 
the  side  chain  of  benzene  homologues.  Benzene  having  no  side  chain 
yields  only  the  first  class  of  derivatives.  Toluene,  however,  and  all 
the  other  homologues  of  benzene  yield  both  classes  as  follows: 

CHa  CH,  CH2OH 


HC 


CH 


C-OH 


C 

H 

Toluene 


c 

H 

Phenol 
o-Cresol 
I -Methyl  a-hydrozy 
benzene 


Ben^  alcohol 


Phenols. — The  ring  hydroxyl  compounds  take  the  class  name  of 
phenols  from  the  simplest  member,  hydroxy  benzene  or  phencd.  These 
are  true  aromatic  compounds  and  in  methods  of  formation,  reactions 
and  properties  are  distinctly  different  from  aliphatic  hydrox>'l  com- 
pounds or  alcohols.  Their  outstanding  distinction  is  their  marked 
iuid  character,  the  alcohols  being  neutral  (p.  103).  This  is  attributed 
lo  the  induence  of  the  phenyl  radical  (CeHj— ).  The  same  influence  s 
present  in  the  amino  derivatives,  for  the  ring  amines,  CiH«— NHs, 

anilinei  Q^Hak         '  toluidine,  etc.,  are  less  basic,  i.e.,  more  aciA  than 

\nh, 

uliphatic  amines,  e.g.,  CH,— NHj,  methyl  amine,  and  also  than  C«Hf— 
N  lUC  H,).  mono-methyl  aniline,  or  CsHr- N(CH,)2,di-metliyI«nBn«- 
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Alcohols. — The  side  chain  hydroxyl  compounds  take  the  class 
name  of  alcohols  for  they  are  true  aromatic  alcohols  in  formation, 
reaction  and  properties.  They  are  neutral,  not  acid,  and  are  formed 
by  methods  analogous  to  those  by  which  the  aliphatic  alcohols  are 
prepared.  They  may  be  looked  upon  as  benzene  derivatives  of  ali- 
phatic alcohols,  e.g.,  CeH^ — CH2OH,  benzyl  alcohol  or  phenyl  methyl 
alcohol. 

The  acidic  influence  of  the  benzene  ring  or  phenyl  radical  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  series  of  compounds  given 
below. 


Phenol, 
Crefloly 


Aroicatic  Character 

Aliphatic  Character 

ring  substitution 

chain  substitution 

(more  acid;  less  basic) 

(more  basic;  less  acid) 

Phenols 

Alcohols 

C»H,-OH 

yCH, 

X)H 

CH,— OH,                Methyl  alcohol 

CeHft— CHr— OH,     Benzyl  alcohol 

Amines 

Amines 

C»H*— NH, 

/CH, 
h               CeH/ 

CHr-NH,,              Methyl  amine 

OH»— CH,~NH,,    Benzyl  amine 

Tolnidmey 


Di-fihenyl  amine,    C«Hr— NH— CsHs 
Tri-fihenyl  amine,  (CeHB)aN 


CeHft— NH— CHt,  Mono-methyl  aniline 
CeHft— N(CH<)s,     Di-methyl  aniline 
(CHs)  iN,  Tri-methyl  amine 


If  we  examine  the  complete  benzene  ring  formulas  for  the  phenols  we 
see  thkt  the  carbon-hydroxyl  group  is  of  the  same  nature  as  in  tertiary 
alcohols. 

OH 


CHa 

I 
H3C— C— OH 


CHs 

Tertiuy  bntyl  alcohol 


HC 


HC 


o 


CH 


CH 


H 

Pkaitot 
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Id  both  cases  the  carbon  atom  linked  to  the  hydroz>l  has  the  three 
other  valencies  satisfied  by  carbon  groups.  In  the  tertiary  alcohols 
three  separate  carbon  groups  satisfy  the  three  valencies  while  in  the 
phenol  only  two  carbon  groups  satisfy  the  three  valencies,  one  of  then 
being  doubly  linked.  The  phenols  thus  are  not  even  in  this  respect 
exactly  like  the  alcohols,  and  though  they  do  resemble  the  tertian- 
alcohols  in  not  yielding  either  aldehydes  or  ketones  on  oxidation,  due 
to  the  fact  that  no  hydrogen  atom  is  linked  to  the  hydroxyl  carbon 
atom,  yet  the  fact  that  they  are  distinctly  di£Ferent  from  the  alcohok 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind. 

Mono-  and  Pofy -phenols. — As  with  the  other  ring  substitution  prod- 
ucts of  benzene  and  its  homologues  we  have  not  only  mono-,  but  also 
di-,  tri-  and  other  poly-substitution  products,  so  also  we  have  pdy- 
phenols  in  which  more  than  one  hydrogen  atom  of  the  ring  is  substituted 
by  the  hydroxyl  group.  In  these  poly  phenols  the  conditions  of  posi- 
tion isomerism  are  present  so  that  ortho,  meta  and  para;  vkind, 
symmetrical  and  unsymmetrical  isomers  are  known. 

Syntheses 

From  Sulphonic  Acids. — As  previously  stated,  the  methods  of 
formation  of  phenols  are  wholly  difiFerent  from  those  of  alcohok,  and 
together  with  their  reactions,  prove  the  constitution  to  be  as  we  ha\T 
given  it,  viz..  Ring — OH,  The  synthesis  which  is  most  generally  used 
industrially  is  that  from  stdphonic  acids,  (p.  520).  When  a  salt  of 
benzene  sulphonic  acid  is  fused  with  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide, 
phenol  is  formed  together  with  a  sulphite  salt  of  the  metal,  according  to 
the  following  reaction: 

CeHe— (S020K+K)-OH       >        C.Hr~OH+K,SO, 

Benzene  Pheurf 

mlphonic  acid  Hydroxy 

(salt)  bensese 

The  phenol  is  present  in  the  fusion  product  as  the  potassium  salt  formed 
by  neutralization  of  the  acid  phenol  with  the  excess  of  alkali  Ot 
acidifying  the  phenol  separates  and  at  the  same  time  sulphur  dioxi* 
is  evolved  proving  that  a  salt  of  sulphurous  acid  is  present.  The  relation 
of  this  reaction  to  the  sulphonic  acids  and  to  sulphurous  acid  has  bcea^ 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  sulphonic  acids  (p.  520). 

Ftom  Diazo  Compounds. — Another  synthesis  of  phenols  that  is  of  tes 
used  in  the  laboratory,  especially  if  the  desired  sulphonic  acid  is  not 
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known  or  is  unavailable,  is  the  one  from  diazo  compounds  which  has 
already  been  given  in  connection  with  the  reactions  of  these  com- 
pounds (p.  597).  When  decomposed  by  water  diazonium  salts  have 
the  diazo  group  replaced  by  hydroxyl. 

CHj-l-N— (Cl+H)— OH    *■    Cair-OH+N,+HCl 

Phenol 


N 

Benxene 
diazonium 
■mlt 

This  synthesis  gives  a  method  of  preparing  phenols  from  amino  deriva- 
tives by  first  diazotizing  these  and  then  decomposing  the  diazo  com- 
pound as  above.  Also  nitro  derivatives  may  be  reduced  to  amines 
and  then  converted  into  phenols.  Thus  from  either  of  these  classes  of 
compounds  by  means  of  the  diazo  reactions  we  may  obtain  the  corre- 
sponding phenol  with  the  hydroxyl  group  in  the  position  of  the  original 
nitro  or  amino  group.  Such  a  result  is  often  desired  in  synthetic  work 
and  the  diazo  synthesis  of  phenols  is  of  great  importance. 

From  Hydrocarbons. — In   the  presence  of  aluminium   chloride 
(Friedel-Craft  reagent)  benzene  may  be  oxidized  to  phenol. 

CeHfi— H    +    0(+AlCl3)        >        CeHe— OH 

Bentene  Phenol 

It  will  be  recalled  that  aliphatic  hydrocarbons  containing  a  tertiary 
carbon  group,  CH,— CHCCH,)— CHs, 

are  easily  oxidized  to  tertiary  alcohols  (p.  239).  This  emphasizes  the 
tertiary  alcohol  similarity  of  the  phenols  before  referred  to.  In  the  case 
of  di-phenols  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  they  may  be  prepared  by  oxidizing 
a  mono-phenol  by  means  of  hydrogen  dioxide. 


CeHZ 


yOH  yOH 

+     H2O2    >    CeHK  +    2H2O 

H  X)H 


Mono-hydroxy  Di-hydrozy 

benzene  benzene 

Reactions  of  this  kind  do  not  occur  in  the  aliphatic  series. 

From  Hydroxy  Acids. — Carboxylic  acids  when  heated  with  soda 
Ume  lose  carbon  dioxide  and  yield  the  hydrocarbon.  By  a  similar 
reaction  hydroxy  acids,  either  aliphatic  or  aromatic,  which  contain  a 

30 
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hydroxyl  group  as  well  as  a  carboxyl,  yield  the  hydroxyl  derivative 
of  the  hydrocarbon. 

CeHfi— COOH        >        CeH.  +  CO, 

Bensoic  add  Benxuie 

/COOH 
CHi'C  »         C.H,=  lOH), +  C0, 

^(OH),  THjijdnwr 

Tri-hydW  ••••""• 

benxoic  acid 

The  reaction  is  not  practical  for  the  preparation  of  phenol  itself,  but  is 
used  in  the  case  of  the  tri-hydroxy  benzene,  pyro-gallcl  or  pyro-gallic 
acid  which  is  obtained  by  heating  gallic  acidi  which  is  tri-hydroxy  ben- 
zoic acid,  as  above. 

From  Aryl  Halides. — ^We  have  said  that  phenols  are  not  prepared 
by  the  same  general  reactions  as  are  used  in  preparing  the  aliphatic 
hydroxyl  compounds.  This  is  true  in  general  though  we  shall  give 
an  interesting  exception.  Aliphatic  alcohols  are  most  easily  synthe- 
sized by  treating  the  alkyl  halides  with  silver  hydroxide,  or  with 
potassium  hydroxide. 

CH^(I  +  Ag)-OH        >        CH3-OH  +  Agl 

Methyl  Methyl  alcohol 

io<Udo 

With  the  simple  aryl  halides  such  as  the  mono-chlor  derivatives  of 
benzene  or  its  homologues  this  reaction  does  not  take  place.  If,  how- 
ever, a  benzene  halide  has  also  substituted  in  the  ring  two  nitro,  sul- 
phonic  acid  or  carboxyl  groups,  in  the  ortho  and  para  positions  to  the 
halogen,  then  treatment  of  the  halide  with  potassium  hydroxide  results 
in  replacing  the  halogen  with  hydroxyl  and  the  corresponding  substi- 
tuted phenol  will  be  obtained. 

From  Natural  Sources. — In  addition  to  their  synthetic  preparation 
many  of  the  phenols  are  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  natural  sub- 
stances, e.g.,  coal  (coal  tar),  wood,  resins,  etc.  Phenol  is  obtained 
from  coal  tar,  while  the  hydroxy  toluenes  or  cresols  are  obtained  from 
both  wood  tar  and  coal  tar  as  indicated  by  the  term  creosote  for  the 
crude  distillation  products  of  wood. 

Properties  and  Reactions 

The  mono-phenols  are  liquids  or  low  melting-point  crystalline  solids, 
while  the  poly-phenols  are  crystalline  solids  only.    The  mono-phenols 
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are  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether  but  only  slightly  so  in  water.  As  the 
number  of  hydroxyl  groups  increases,  the  solubility  in  water  also  in- 
creaseSy  the  di-  and  iri-kydroxyl  derivatives  being  easily  soluble  in  water. 
Salts. — As  has  been  stated,  the  acid  nature  of  the  phenols  is  a  dis- 
tinctive character.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  lower  members, 
phenol,  the  simplest  member,  being  commonly  known  as  caibolic  acid. 
In  the  case  of  certain  substituted  phenols  the  acid  character  is  even 
more  marked,  e.g.,  picric  acid,  which  is  tri-nitro  phenol.  As  acids 
the  phenols  readily  form  salts  termed  phenolates. 

CeH*— OH    +    K— OH        >        CeHfi-OK    +    H2O 

Phenol  Potassium 

phenolato 

While  alcohols  also  form  alcohokUes  (p.  79),  the  phenolates  are  more 
stable  and  more  definitely  salt-like  in  character  due  to  the  more  strongly 
acid  nature  of  the  phenyl  or  other  aryl  radical.  The  phenolates,  how- 
ever, are  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide  and  react  alkaline  to  some 
indicators. 

Esters. — While  not  true  alcohols,  the  phenols  nevertheless  possess 
alcoholic  character  as  already  referred  to  in  speaking  of  their  similarity 
to  tertiary  alcohols.  This  is  shown  in  their  formation  of  both  esters 
and  ethers.  Esterification  is  as  a  rule  less  easy  than  with  alcohols. 
Phenolates  absorb  carbon  dioxide  directly  yielding  a  compound  that  is 
a  mixed  ester  and  salt  of  carbonic  acid. 

CeHff— ONa  +  CO,    >    CeHfi— O— CO— ONa 

Sodium  ^enolate  Sodium  phonyl  carbonate 

This  compound  will  be  referred  to  again  in  connection  with  the  synthesis 
of  salicylic  acid  (p.  717).  The  acid  ester  of  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid, 
phenyl  sulphuric  acid,  CeHg — O — SO2OH,  is  a  constituent  of  animal 
urine.  The  esters  of  phenols  and  organic  acids  are  not  readily  formed 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  acids,  in  which  respect  the  phenols  again 
resemble  tertiary  alcohols.  They  may  be  prepared  from  phenols  by 
the  action  of  acid  chlorides,  acid  anhydrides  or  a  mixture  of  the  acid 
and  phosphorus  oxychloride. 


CeHs— O— (H  +  Cl)-OC— CHa    >    CeHr-O— OC— CH, 

Acetyl 
chloride 


Phenol  Acetvl  Phenyl  acetate 

chlond< 
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Ethers. — ^Ethers  of  the  phenols  may  be  formed  by  means  of  the 
Williamson  reaction  when  phenolates  are  treated  with  aikyl  halides. 

CHg— 0(K  +  I)— CH,    >    CeHr-O— CH,  +  KI 

PotmiiuB  Phenyl  flMthyl  ether 

phenolafeD  Anieole 

C«Hs— 0(K  +  I)— C,H,    *    CHr-O— CJI,  +  KI 

Phenyl  elh]^  ether 
Phe&etole 

These  two  ethers,  known  as  anisole  and  phenetolCi  are  well  known 
compounds. 

Reaction  with  PClt. — With  phosphorus  penta-chloride  the  phenols 
react  as  alcohols  yielding  the  aryl  halide. 

CeHs— OH  +  PCU    >    CeHfc— CH- POCI3  +  HCI 

Phenol  Phenyl 

chloride 

With  Ammonia. — With  ammonia,  in  the  form  of  ammania  zinc 
chloride,  ZnCli— 4NHs,  phenols,  especially  the  poly-phenok,  yicU 
amino  compounds  by  replacement  of  a  hydroxyl  with  an  amino  group. 

,0H  ,NH, 

CsH/        +ZnClMNH, >    C«h/ 

\)H  ^OH 

Dt-hydroxy  Amino  phenol 


Reduction  and  Oxidation. — By  reduction  with  zinc,  phenok  >'icU 
hydrocarbons. 

CsHs-OH  +  Zn    >    CHe 

Phenol  Beniene 

Oxidation  of  phenols  yields  a  variety  of  products.  Hydrogen  dbiide 
gives  a  di-hydroxyl  product  while  by  fusion  with  caustic  soda  both  di- 
and  tri-hydroxyl  products  are  obtained. 

.OH 
CeHfi— OH  +  H,02    >    CH/ 

Phenol  ^OH 


Dl-hydroxy 

OH 


C«Hs— OH  +  0(NaOH  fusion)    »    C,h/-OH 

M)H 


Tri-hydtoiy 
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The  phenols  of  the  benzene  homologues^  eg,,  hydroxy  hluenes  oicresolSj 
have  the  side  chain  group  oxidized  to  carboxyl  and  yield,  therefore,  a 
hydroxy  acid. 

.CH,  .COOH 

C«h/  +0    >    CeH/ 

BjdxoTj  tolnene  SjdxoTj  benzoic  acid 

Substitution  in  the  Ring. — ^With  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  phenols 
yield  substitution  products  more  easily  than  do  the  hydrocarbons  them- 
selves. 

.OH  .OH 

CeH/        +H0)— NO2    >    CeH/ 

^(H  ^NOa 

Phenol  mtro  pbenol 

Color  Reactions. — Many  of  the  derivatives  of  phenol  are  highly 
colored,  especially  the  nitroso  and  nitro  compounds.  The  formation 
of  these  compounds  under  qualitative  conditions  is  often  made  use  of  in 
testing  either  for  a  phenol  or  for  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  or  a  derivative. 
With  ferric  chloride,  FeCls,  phenols  give  characteristic  colors,  blue, 
green,  red  or  viokt.    Phenol  ethers  do  not  respond  to  these  tests. 

Liebennann's  Nitroso  Reaction. — ^When  phenol  in  sulphuric  acid, 
phenyl  sulphuric  acid,  is  treated  with  a  nitrite  or  with  a  nitroso  amine 
a  dark  green,  red  or  brown  color  is  obtained  which  changes  to  blue  or 
green  on  addition  of  an  alkali.  The  test  is  known  as  Liebennann's 
nitroso  reaction,  and  may  be  used  in  testing  for  a  phenol,  a  nitrite  or  a 
nitroso  amine. 

MONO-PHENOLS,  MONO-HYDROXY  BENZENES 
Phenol,  CeHi — OH,  Hydroxy  Benzene^  Carbolic  Acid 

The  simplest  ring  hydroxyl  derivative  of  the  benzene  hydrocarbons 
is  fnonO'hydroxy  benzene,  CeHs — OH.  It  is  known  as  phenol  and  gives 
its  name  to  the  entire  class  of  ring  hydroxy  compounds.  The  name 
phenol  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ipaLvuv,  meaning  to  light, 
ind  signifies  the  occurrence  of  the  substance  in  the  products  of 
[Iluminating  gas  manufacture  (p.  497) .  The  prefix  phen  is  also  retained 
n  the  term  phenyl  for  the  benzene  radical,  (CcHs — ).  Phenol  is  a  com- 
non  pharmaceutical  product  and  is  known  in  pharmacy  and  medicine 
ts  carbolic  acid  indicating  its  acid  properties.    This  name  also  signifies 
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its  occurrence  in  coal  tar,  being  a  contraction  of  carbon  oil  acid.  It  is 
one  of  the  five  most  important  products  of  coal  tar  distillation  in  whid 
it  was  first  discovered  in  1834  by  Runge.  It  also  occurs  in  small 
amounts  in  wood  tar  and  in  the  distillation  products  of  bones.  It  is 
present  as  the  sulphuric  acid  ester,  phenyl  sulphuric  acid,  CeHs — O — ^SOr 
— OH,  in  animal  urine. 

Phenol  when  pure  is  a  colorless  crystalline  substance  with  a  charac- 
teristic odor;  m.p.  42.5^,  b.p.  181.5^.  The  presence  of  a  small  amouot 
of  water  lowers  the  melting  point  to  about  16^,  through  the  formation 
of  a  crystalline  hydrate,  2C6Hs — OH.H2O.  With  more  water  a  solu- 
tion of  water  in  phenol  results  which  remains  liquid.  Water  is  soluble 
in  phenol,  i :  3,  while  phenol  is  soluble  in  water  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, 1 :  16. 

Poison  and  Antiseptic. — It  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol 
or  ether.  Phenol  is  a  very  strong  poison  and  is  caustic  to  the  skin 
producing  bad  burns.  As  an  antidote  for  phenol  poisoning  lime  or 
chalk  is  used.  It  is  an  extremely  important  medicinal  substance 
because  of  its  antiseptic  and  disinfectant  properties,  both  the  hands 
and  instruments  of  surgeons  being  rendered  aseptic  by  washing  in  a 
dilute,  2  to  3  per  cent,  solution  which  is  the  strength  commonly  used  as 
an  aseptic  wash.  It  has  many  other  important  uses,  as  some  of  its 
derivatives,  which  we  shall  mention  later,  are  valuable  as  dyes,  ts^ 
sives  and  photographic  developers.  The  test  for  phend  is  the  one  witk 
ferric  chloride,  as  previously  given. 

Commercial  Preparation. — The  most  important  method  forpicpar- 
ing  phenol  on  a  conmiercial  scale  is  the  potash  fusion  of  benzene  soir 
phonate  (p.  520),  though  it  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  diazo  s>'nthe3is 
(p.  597).  Its  chief  natural  source  is  coal  tar,  from  which  it  is  obtained 
in  the  fractions  of  coal  tar  distillation,  boiling  below  210^,  f.e.,  in  the 
light  and  middle  oils  (p.  497).  The  process  of  isolating  it  has  been 
described  (p.  498),  the  purest  product  being  in  the  form  of  thehydnue, 
m.p.  16®.  The  yield  from  coal  tar  is  0.4  to  0.5  per  cent,  it  being  <Mie  of 
the  five  most  important  coal  tar  distillation  products. 

•CHj, 
Ciasdls      C%EUC  Moao-hjdnny  ToIimbss 

N)H 

Mono-hydroxy  toluene,  being  a  di-substitution  product  of 
«.«.,  methyl  hydroxy  benzene,  exists  in  isomeric  forms  as  orthOi 
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pant  compounds.  They  are  known  as  cresols  and  are  found  in  wood 
tar,  and  in  coal  tar  in  the  same  fractions  of  the  distillate  as  phenol.  In 
the  higher  fractions  termed  creosote  oils  they  are  also  present,  but  are 
not  usually  separated  commercially.  The  yield  of  cresols  from  coal 
tar  is  about  2  to  3  per  cent. 

Tri-cresol. — ^The  product  as  obtained  from  coal  tar  is  a  mixture  of 
all  three  isomers  and  is  known  as  tri-cresol.  The  properties  of  the 
cresols  are  in  general  like  those  of  phenol.  They  also  are  valuable 
antiseptics  being  largely  used  as  disinfectants. 


yCH,   I 
CeH/ 

X)H   (2) 

ortiio-Cresol 
i-Metliyl  3-Iiydrozy  benzene 

xn.p.  31* 
b.p.  188® 


/CH,  (i) 
M)H  (3) 

meta-Cresol 
I -Methyl  3-hydro]qr 
benzene 

xn.p.  4* 
b.p.  aoi' 


^       /CH,    i) 
\0H  (4) 

nan-Cresol 

I -Methyl  4-liydrozy 

b«azene 

m.p.  36' 

b.p.  ip8* 


The  synthesis  of  the  cresols  may  be  accomplished  by  the  general 
methods  for  S3mthesizing  phenols,  the  meta-cresol  being  also  synthesized 
from  thymol  (p.  616).  The  (?r//k?- and  ^ara-cresols  occur  as  thesulphuric 
acid  esters  in  human  urine,  and  in  larger  amounts  in  the  urine  of  horses. 
para-Cresol  is  a  product  of  the  putrefaction  of  proteins. 

/CH, 
Carvacrol  and  Thymol  CeHs^  OH  Mono-hydxioxy  Cymene 

\CH— CH, 


CH, 

Only  two  of  the  highes.  homologous  mono-hydroxy  phenols  will  be 
mentioned.  These  are  the  two  isomeric  mono-hydroxy  cymenes, 
cymene  being  z -methyl  4-iso-propyl  benzene.    They  are  as  follows: 

CHa  CH3 


HjC — CH — CH3 

Carrecrol 
I -Methyl  4-iso-iiropyl 
z-hydroacy  benzene 


OH 


H,C— CH— CH, 

Thymol 
I -Methyl  4-i80-propyl 
3 -hydroxy  benzene 
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The  proofs  for  the  above  constitutions  are  as  follows:  (i)  Thymol 
yields  Cjrmene,  z-mefhyl  4-iso-propyl  benzene,  by  loss  of  the  hydrorji 
oxygen  by  means  of  phosphorus  penta-sulphide.  (2)  Carvacnd  may 
be  synthesized  from  potassium  cymeae  sulphonate  by  fusion  with 
potassium  hydroxide.  Therefore  both  must  be  mono-hydroxy  cymenes. 
(3)  Thymol  by  means  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  splits  off  the  iso-propyl 
radical  yielding  meta-cresol  and  propylene.  (4)  Canracrol  by  the 
same  reaction  yields  oriho-cresol.  Therefore  in  fhymol  the  hydrox)' 
group^is  meta  to  the  methyl  group  while  in  carvacrol  it  is  ortho.  The 
following  relationships  are  thus  established. 


s 


/CH, 
C«H,^OH 

\CH— CH,(4) 

CH, 
Tliymol 

i 

/CH,(,) 

c,h/ 

\0H(3) 
meta-Cresol 


CH, 


(i) 


\CH— CH,(4) 

CH, 
Cymene 
I -Methyl  4-iso-propyl 
bonzmo 


yCH,        (i) 
C«H/-0H  (2) 

\ch-<:h,u) 

CH, 
CjLTvacnl 

I 

/CH.(i) 

N)Ha) 

OrtSO'VifCMl 


Terpenes  and  Camphor. — The  importance  of  these  two  phenols  b 
in  their  natural  occurrence  as  ethers  in  ethereal  oils  of  many  plants.  ^^- 
oil  of  thyme  and  oil  of  caraway,  and  especially  in  their  relationshq)  to 
the  terpenes  and  camphor,  as  will  be  shown  later  (p.  826,  834). 

Phenols  derived  from  benzene  homologues  containing  an  unstht- 
rated  side  chain  will  be  mentioned  later  in  discussing  ether  derivatives  of 
phenols  (p.  622). 


POLY-PHENOLS,  POLY-HYDROXY  BENZENES 

The  poly-phenols  or  poly-hydroxy  benzenes  are  obtained  from  the 
dry  distillation  products  of  wood.  The  methods  of  synthcsb  are  in 
general  those  for  the  mono-pheTiols  though  the  diazo  reaction  docs  no: 
usually  work  well  with  amino  phenols.  Also  some  of  the  methods  d 
preparation  used  for  poly-phenols  do  not  apply  to  the  mono-ph®*^ 
In  general  properties  they  resemble  the  mono-compounds,  but  lh«% 
are  usually  more  easily  soluble  in  water,  react  more  readily  and  arc 
characterized  by  their  strong  reducing  properties. 
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Di-hydroxy  Benzenes,  C<H^ 

All  three  of  the  isomeric  di-hydroxy  benzenes  are  known  and  their 
respective  constitutions  have  been  established  through  their  relation- 
ships to  the  three  xylenes  and  the  three  phtfaalic  acids  (p.  687). 

Pyro-catechinol,  1-2-Di-hydroxy  Benzene.— The  ortho-di-hydroxy 
benzene  is  known  as  pyro-catechinol  or  pyro-catechin.  The  first 
name  is  preferable  as  the  termination  ol  indicates  its  phenol  character. 
Its  name  also  indicates  its  relation  to  a  resin  known  as  catechu^  obtained 
from  an  acacia  tree.  On  distillation  it  yields  the  phenol,  the  prefix 
Pyro  meaning  heat.  It  is  also  present  in  the  dry  distillation  products 
of  wood,  coal  or  bituminous  shale.  Various  plant  materials  such  as 
resins  and  the  leaves  of  ampelopsis  yield  it  by  alkali  fusion.  It  is  also 
associated  with  phenol  as  a  sulphuric  acid  ester  in  the  urine  of  horses. 

The  best  methods  of  synthesis  are  the  potash  fusion  of  phenol 
ortho-sulphonic  acid  and  from  oriho-chlor  phenol  with  alkali. 

OH  .OH 

.     Ct^/  +KOH(fusion)    >     CeH^ 

^SOzOKCo)  ^OH(o) 

Phenol  ortho-  Pyro-catechinol 

solphonic  add,  salt 

OH(i)  OH(i) 

CJH/  +KOH        >         CJl/ 

Xl(2)  ^0H(2) 

orfho-Chlor  phenol  Pyro-catechinol 

Guaiacol. — ^Another  common  method  of  preparing  this  phenol  is 
from  one  of  its  derivatives  known  as  guaiacoli  a  naturally  occurring  sub- 
stance (p.  621).  It  is  the  methyl  ether  of  the  di-phenol  which  it 
yields  on  heating  with  water  and  aluminium  chloride. 

/OH(i)  /mil) 

C,h/  +  H— 0H(  +  AlCl,)    >    C,H«<( 

^O— CH,(2)  ^0H(2) 

Ooaiacol  Pyro-catechinol 

Pyro-catechinol  is  a  crystalline  compound;  m.p.  104°,  b.p.  240°. 
With  ferric  chloride  it  gives  a  green  color,  which,  on  the  addition  of 
sodium  carbonate  or  acetate,  turns  violet.  This  color  test  is  charac- 
teristic of  ortho-di-hydroxy  compounds.    It  reduces  Fehling's  solution. 
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Resorcinoly  z-3-Di-hydrozy  Benzene. — The  meta-di-hydiozy  ben- 
zene is  known  as  resorcinol  or  resorcin.  It  is  also  obtained  from  plant 
resins  by  alkali  fusion.  Synthetically  it  is  prepared  from  phend 
meta-sulphonic  acid  and  from  meta-chlor  phenoL  In  the  case  of 
chlor  phenol  the  para  compound  also  yields  meta-di-hydrozy  benzene 
due  to  position  rearrangement. 

Resorcinol  is  a  crystalline  compound;  m.p.  119**,  b.p.  276.5*.  Il 
reduces  Fehling's  solution  like  the  ortho  compound,  but  it  differs  from 
the  latter  in  that  while  it  gives  a  color  test  with  ferric  chloride  the  color 
is  destroyed  by  adding  sodium  carbonate. 

Fluorescein. — It  is  an  important  compound  in  its  reaction  with 
phtfaalic  anhydride,  yielding  beautiful  dyes  known  as  fluorescein  and 
eosine.  Hydroxy  azo  compounds  formed  from  it,  however,  are  not 
valuable  as  dyes. 

Orcinol,  i-Methyl  3-5-Di-hydroxy  Benzene. — ^The  meu  di-hy- 
droxy  derivative  of  the  benzene  homologue  toluene,  i.e.,  z-metigrl  3-5-di- 
hydroxy  benzene,  is  important  because  of  its  relation  to  the  commoo 
indicator  litmus.  It  is  known  as  orcinol  taking  its  name  from  a  species 
of  lichen  called  orcina  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of 
glucosides  present  in  the  lichen.  Resorcinol  being  a  similar  compound 
takes  its  name  from  the  same  source.  When  various  lichens  in  their 
young  stage  are  allowed  to  ferment,  in  the  persence  of  ammonia,  potasb 
or  chalk  and  atmospheric  oxygen,  a  hydrolytic  splitting  of  the  gluco- 
sides of  the  lichen  occurs,  together  with  oxidation  and  reaction  with 
ammonia.  The  resulting  products  are  dyestuffs  termed  arceiU  dyes 
from  the  principal  constituent,  orcein. 

Litmus. — One  of  the  dyes  so  obtained  is  the  indicator  litmus.  Orci- 
nol does  not  yield  fluorescein  dyes  with  phthalic  anhydride. 

Hydro-quinol,  1-4-Di-hydrozy  Benzene. — ^The  third  isomeric  di- 
hydroxy  benzene,  viz.,  the  para  compound,  i-^-di-t^dra^  bensene» 
is  known  as  hydro-quino  or  hydro-quinone.  The  latter  name  is 
derived  from  its  relation  to  quinone  (p.  636)  from  which  it  is  obtained 
on  reduction  and  which  it  yields  on  oxidation.  Both  hydro-quinol  and 
quinone  derive  their  names  from  the  fact  that  they  are  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  quinic  acid,  an  acid  derived  from  the  alkaloid  qoiniae. 
The  phenol  is  found  in  various  plants  or  may  be  obtained  from  them  br 
the  hydrolysis  of  glucosides  present,  e.g.,  arbutiny  which  is  a  glucoside 
hydrolyzing  into  glucose  and  hydro-*quinoL 
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Hydro-quinol  may  be  synthesized  by  any  of  the  general  methods. 
Of  special  interest  is  its  synthesis  by  the  electrolytic  oxidation  of.ben- 
zene.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms,  m.p.  170**.  With  ferric 
chloride  it  gives  no  color  reaction,  but  is  oxidized  to  quinone,  the  same 
oxidation  occurring  in  the  air  in  alkaline  solutions.  It  reduces  Fehling's 
solution  and  its  important  use  is  as  a  reducing  agent  in  photography. 

Tti'hydiaxj  Benzenes,  CeHj— OH 

\0H 

The  three  isomeric  tri-hydroxy  benzenes  are  all  known. 

/OH(i)  /OH(i)  /OH(i) 

C,hA)H  (2)  C,h/-OH  (3)  C,H A)H  (2) 

\0H  (3)  N)H  (s)  \0H  (4) 

Pjrrofallol  Phlorogliichiol  Hydroxy  hydroHiiiinol 

i-a-3-Tri-liydro^  1-3-S-Tri-liydroacy  i-a-4-Tri-liyaroacy  oensene 

boixeae  benzene 

Only  two  of  these  will  be  considered  in  detail.  Hydroxy  hydro-quinol, 
so  named  because  it  is  the  only  possible  tri-hydroxyl  compound  derived 
from  hydro-quinol,  is  not  of  special  importance. 

Pyrogallol. — Pjrrogallol,  the  vicinal  or  1-2-3-tri-hydrozy  benzene, 
is  also  called  pyro-gallic  acid  as  it  is  obtained  by  heating  gallic  acid 
which  is  a  mono-carboxy  tri-hydroxy  benzene. 

XOOH          -CO2  /OH  (i) 

CeH,!  '  CeH/-OH  (2) 


X)] 


(OH),  X)H  (3) 

Gallic  acid  Pyrocallol 

It  is  obtained  as  a  product  of  wood  distillation,  being  present  in  wood 
creosote  as  a  di-methyl  ether.  It  may  be  prepared  by  the  general  meth- 
ods of  synthesizing  phenols.  Its  most  interesting  synthesis  is  by 
the  oxidation  of  phenol  by  fusion  with  sodium  hydroxide,  but  not  with 
potassium  hydroxide.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  compound,  m.p.  132°, 
easily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  readily  oxidized  especially  when  in  alka- 
line solution.  The  chief  uses  of  it  are  due  to  this  strong  reducing 
property. 

Gas  Analysis. — One  use  of  it  is  in  gas  analysis  for  the  determina- 
tion of  oxygen.  When  air  or  an  oxygen  containing  gas  mixture  is 
passed  through  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallol  all  of  the  oxygen  is 
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quantitatively  absorbed  and  the  amount  present  may  be  calculated 
from,  the  diminution  of  the  original  volume  of  gas. 

I^otographic  Developer. — ^A  second  important  use  is  as  a  reducing 
agent  in  photographic  developers.    It  also  yields  a  class  of  dyestuffs. 

Phloioglucinol. — The  symmetrical  or  z-s-S-tri-hydrozy  benzene, 
is  known  as  phloroglucinol  or  phloroglucin.  It  occurs  in  many  plants 
and  in  numerous  resins,  especially  of  fruit  trees,  where  it  is  present  in 
combination  as  a  glucoside,  phloridzin.  This  glucoside  hydrolyzes  with 
alkalies  to  glucose  and  phloretin.  Phloretin  is  a  condensation  product 
of  oriho'hydioxy  hydratropic  acid,  an  acid  related  to  the  alkaloid 
atropine  (p.  895)  and  phloroglucinol,  the  latter  being  obtained  by 
treatment  of  the  phloretin  with  alkalies.  The  phenol  is  prepared 
synthetically  from  benzene  i-3-5-tri-su]phonic  acid  by  fK)tash  fusion 
or  from  1-3-5-tri-nitro  benzene  by  reduction  to  the  tri-amino  com- 
pound, followed  by  diazotization  and  decomposition  of  the  diazo  com- 
pound with  water.  It  may  also  be  made  by  oxidation  of  resoranol 
or  I  -3  -di-hydrozy  benzene  by  fusion  with  sodium  hydroxide.  Phloro- 
glucinol crystallizes  in  plates  with  two  molecules  of  water  which  are 
lost  at  100**,  m.p.  217°.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  has  a  sweet  taste. 
This  fact  and  its  relation  to  phloridzin  gives  the  name  to  the  compound. 
It  gives  a  color  reaction  with  ferric  chloride  and  reduces  Fehfing's 
solution.  Like  pyrogallol  an  alkaline  solution  of  it  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air. 

Pentosan  Reagent. — With  furfural  (p.  853)  it  forms  an  insoluble 
greenish  black  phloroglucid  compound.  As  pentosans  (p.  338)  yidd 
furfural  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  phloroglucinol  is  used  as  i 
reagent  for  the  determination  of  the  furfural  obtained  and  from  this  the 
amount  of  pentosan  is  calculated  empirically.  This  is  the  official 
method  for  determination  of  pentosans  in  food  stuffs. 

Constitution.  Tautomerism. — The  constitution  of  each  of  the 
poly-phenols  which  we  have  considered  has  not  been  taken  up  bccai^e 
it  has  been  sufficiently  established  by  the  syntheses  and  reactions  as 
given.  In  the  case  of  phloroglucinol,  however,  we  have  another  case 
of  tautomerism.  Its  constitution  as  iri-hydroxy  benzene  is  established 
by  the  syntheses  given  for  it  and  the  fact  that  it  yields  trv-cc^  deriva- 
tives. Toward  other  reagents,  however,  it  acts  otherwise  than  as  a 
hydroxyl  compound.  Hydroxylamine,  HjN — OH,  which  is  the 
characteristic  reagent  for  aldehydes  and  ketones  (p.  124),  }ields  a 
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tri-oxime  indicating  that  the  compound  is  a  tri-ketone,  i.e.,  contains 
three  carbonyl  groups  (=C0).  The  two  tautomeric  formulas  are, 
therefore, 

OH  O 


HC 


HO— C 


C 

o 

c 

H 

Tii-phenol  formula 
Tri-nydrozy  benzene 


CH 
C— OH 


C=0 


Phlcvoflttctnol 


Tri-ketone  fonnula 
Heza-metfaylene  tri-ketone 


DERIVATIVES  OF  PHENOLS 

As  hydroxy!  substitution  products  possessing  both  acid  and  alcohol 
properties  the  phenols  yield  salts,  esters  and  ethers.  The  salts  and  esters 
have  been  sufficiently  considered.  The  ethers  of  phenols,  especially 
of  those  which  contain  an  unsaturated  side  chain,  include  several 
important  compounds. 

Phenol  EtheiB,  Aiyl— O— Alkyl 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  methyl  and  ethyl  ethers  of  phenol, 
viz.,  phenyl  mefhyl  efher  or  anisole  and  phenyl  efhyl  efher  or  phenetole 
(p.    612). 

Guaiacol. — A  phenol  ether  which  needs  more  detailed  mention  is  the 

mono-methyl  ether  of  pyrocatechinol  which  is  known  as  guaiacol.     We 

have  stated  that  with  water  in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride 

guaiacol  yields  pyrocatechinol  or  z-2-di-hydrozy  benzene, 

/OH(i) 
CsHaC  •    Also  by  reduction  with  zinc  it  yields  anisole  or  phenyl 

X)H(2) 

methyl  ether,  CeHs — 0 — CHg.    These  two  reactions  prove  its  consti- 
tution as: 


CI 
CI 


CHs(2) 

GhaIacoI 
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Guaiacol  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  a  resin  known  as  guaiac.  It  is  also  similarly  obtained  from 
beech  wood.    It  yields  a  neutral  ester  with  carbonic  acid. 


A) OC (X 

\O-CH3    H,C— (X 


Guaiacol  carbonate 

This  compound  possesses  medicinal  properties  and  at  one  time  was 
considered  as  a  remedy  for  tuberculosis. 

Phenols  wifh  Unsaturated  Side  Chain. — ^At  the  close  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  mono-phenols  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  phenols  derived 
from  benzene  homologues  containing  an  unsaturated  side  chain  are 
known.    These  will  now  be  considered  briefly  in  connection  with  their 
ether  derivatives  which  are  the  more  important  com|x>unds.    The 
hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series  which  contain  an  unsaturated  side 
chain  instead  of  a  saturated  one  and  which  have  been  mentioned  arc 
phenyl  ethylene,  C6H5--CH=CH2;phenylpropenes,  C«Hr— CH,— CH 
=  CH,,  CJIft— CH=CH— CH,,  anda/^/ki^»henylprqpeiie,C«H<--C5 
C — CHs.    Phenols,  *.«.,  ring  hydroxyl  substitution  products  of  these 
hydrocarbons,  are  of  special  importance  in  that  their e^A«ri2crfmilM€5 are 
constituents  of  some  essential  oils.    These  oils  which  are  also  known  as 
ethereal  oils  are  products  obtained  from  the  leaves,  flowers  or  fruit  of 
many  plants,  e.g.,  anis  seed  oil,  estragon  oilyfenchel  oily  oil  of  cloves,  bay 
oily  oil  of  sttssafraSy  etc. 

Isomerism. — The  above  hydrocarbons  in  which  the  unsaturated  side 
chain  contains  more  than  two  carbon  atoms  exist  in  isomeric  forms 
depending  upon  the  position  which  the  benzene  ring  occupies  in  the 
unsaturated  chain  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  position  of  the  domHe 
or  triple  bond  in  the  side  chain.    Thus  two  phenyl  propenes  are  known. 

C«H6— CH  =  CH— CHs     and     CeHj— CH,— CH  =  CH, 

a-Phenyl  propene  Y-Pheayl  prapene 

In  the  phenols  and  phenol  ethers  derived  from  these  hydrocarbons  this 
isomerism  is  of  special  importance.  In  many  cases  one  isomer  may  be 
converted  into  the  other  by  simple  heating  with  alcoholic  potasshun 
hydroxide.  In  such  a  conversion  there  is  a  shifting  of  the  positioii  of 
the  double  bond. 
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Anol  and  Anethole. — ^The  para  hydroxy!  derivative  of  alpha-phenyl 
propene  is  known  as  and.  The  methyl  ether  of  anol  is  known  as 
anethole.^ 

(4)  HO— C.H4— CH  =  CH— CH,  (i) 

Anol 
para-Hydrosy  a-pliaiiTl  propene 

(4)  CH,0— C,H4— CH=CH— CH,  (i) 

Anethole 
Iiani-Metliyoxy  a -phenyl  propene 

Anethole  is  a  constituent  of  of  anis  seed  oil. 

Chavicol  and  Estragole. — The  para  phenol  isomeric  with  anol  is 
known  as  chavicol  and  is  found  in  beiel  leaf  oil.  Its  methyl  ether  is 
estzagole  which  is  a  constituent  of  estragon  oil. 

(4)  HO— CeHi— CH,— CH=CH,  (i) 

Chavicol 
para -Hydros  7-phenyl  propene 

(4)  CH,0— C,H«— CH,— CH=CHi  (i) 

Batrafole 
para-Metho^  7-phenyl  propene 

Eugenole  and  Safrole. — The  chief  constituent  of  a  more  common 
essential  oil  is  eugenole  which  occurs  in  oU  oj  cloves.  It  is  the  mono- 
methyl  ether  of  di-hydrozy  7-phenyl  propene  in  which  the  methoxy 
group  is  meta  and  the  hydroxyl  group  is  para  to  the  propene  chain.  It 
is  thus  apropene  derivative  of  the  mono-methyl  ether  of  pyro-catechjnol. 
The  alpha  isomer  is  known  as  iso-eugenole. 

(4)HO     . 

J>Cair-CH,— CH = CHj(i) 
(3)CH,(/ 

Bttgenole 

4-HydnMcy  3-metho^ 

7-phenyl  propene 

(4)H0 

>C,H,— CH  =  CH— CH3(i) 
(3)CH,0/ 

Iso-eugenole 
4-Hydroxy  3 -methoxy 
a-phenyi  propene 

1  The  termination  ole  vi  used  to  distinguish  from  the  phenol  with  the  termina- 
tion ol.  Usually  however,  the  customary  spelling  of  the  essential  oil  constituents 
is  without  the. final  e. 
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The  methylene  ether  corresponding  to  eugenole  is  known  as  safrole  and  is 
the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  sassafras.    Its  alpha  isomer  is  iscHsafirole. 

(4) 

ch/'  \:,h,— ch,— ch=ch,(i) 

(3) 

Safrole 

Methylene  ether  of 

3-4-dl-h7droac7  7-|>lienyl  propene 

(4) 

Ch/^  \:jIr-CH=CH— CHi(i) 
XT 

(3) 

Ito-«afrol6 
Meth^ene  ether  of 
3-4HU-hydro^  a-phenyl  propene 

The  conversion  of  eugenole  into  iso-eugenole  and  of  safrole  into  iso- 
safrole  is  accomplished  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide. 
The  oxidation  products  of  these  ethers  are  other  important  essential 
oil  constituents.  Eugenole  yields  the  corresponing  aldehyde  which  is 
known  as  vanillin,  the  chief  constituent  of  vanilla  beans  from  which 
vanilla  extract  is  made.  Safrole  by  oxidation  yields  a  compound  known 
as  piperonal  also  as  heliotropine.  It  has  the  odor  of  heliotrope  floweis 
and  is  used  as  Artificial  heliotrope  essence.  These  latter  compounds 
and  also  constituents  of  other  essential  oils  will  be  considered  in  detail 
later  in  their  proper  chemical  relationship  (p.  661,  etc.). 

SUBSTITUTED  PHENOLS 

The  substituted  phenols  result  from  the  substitution  of  an  additional 
element  or  group  in  the  original  benzene  ring.  Derivatives  of  only 
the  mono-phenols  will  be  mentioned.  Considered  as  benzene  deriva- 
tives these  compounds  will  be  poly-substitution  products  and,  therefore, 
possible  of  existence  in  isomeric  forms.    We  thus  shall  have: 

Halogen-hydroxy  benzenes  or  halogen  phenols. 

Sulphonic  acid-hydroxy  benzenes        or  phenol  sulphonic  acids, 
Nitroso-  and  nitro-hydroxy  benzenes  or  nitroso  and  nitra  phenols. 
Amino-hydroxy  benzenes  or  amino  phenols. 
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We  may  also  have  phenols  with  an  aldehyde  group  or  with  a  carboxyl 
group  in  the  ring.  These  will  be  considered  under  hydroxy  aldehyde 
and  hydroxy  acid  compounds.  Cyanogen  may  likewise  be  the  addi- 
tional substituting  group,  but  as  such  compounds  are  nitriles  of  the 
hydroxy  acids  they  too  will  be  taken  up  later  in  connection  with  these 
acids.  We  have  then  the  four  groups  of  compounds  first  mentioned  to 
consider  at  this  time. 

General  Methods  of  Synthesis. — The  general  methods  of  synthesis 
are  two:  (i)  From  phenols  by  direct  substitution  of  some  other  element 
or  group  in  the  ring  of  a  phenol.  As  the  presence  of  a  side  chain  in  the 
ring,  in  the  case  of  the  homologues  of  benzene,  makes  the  compound 
more  easily  susceptible  to  the  substitution  of  other  groups,  so,  like- 
wise, the  presence  of  the  hydroxyl  group  in  the  ring  makes  further  sub- 
stitution more  easy.  Thus  nitro  phenols  and  phenol  sulphonic  acids 
are  more  easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  on 
phenols  than  are  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons 
themselves,  by  the  similar  direct  action  of  the  acids  on  the  hydrocar- 
bons. (2)  From  substituted  sulphonic  acids  or  amines.  By  starting 
with  the  necessary  substituted  sulphonic  acid,  by  fusion  with  potassium 
hydroxide  the  sulphonic  acid  group  is  replaced  by  the  hydroxyl  group 
and  the  substituted  phenol  results.  Similarly  if  a  substituted  amino 
benzene  is  diazotized  and  then  decomposed  with  water  the  diazo 
group  which  resulted  from  the  original  amino  group  is  replaced  by  the 
hydroxyl  group  and  we  obtain  the  substituted  phenol. 

Halogen  Phenols,  CeHi^ 

While  the  introduction  of  halogens  into  benzene  takes  place  only 
with  the  aid  of  carriers,  phenol  reacts  with  chlorine  or  bromine  at 
ordinary  temperatures  yielding  chlor  or  hrom  phenols.  By  the  action 
of  bromine  water  on  phenol  the  product  is  tri-brom  phenol. 

/OH(i) 

C,Hr-0H+3Br,    >    C,H,^Br(2) 

Br(4) 
Br(6) 

a-4-6-Tri-brom  phenol 

This  compound  is  a  characteristic  product  crystallizing  in  fine  needles 
and  its  formation  is  used  as  a  test  for  phenol. 

40 


Phenol  '  \\- 
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The  chlor  phenols  are  best  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuiyl  chloride, 
SOsCls,  on  phenol.  Iodine  does  not  act  directly  on  phenol,  but  m  the 
presence  of  hydriodic  addf  HI,  or  mercuric  ozide,  HgO,  reacticm  ocaus 
and  iodine  is  substituted  in  the  ring.  The  halogen  phenols  are  more 
strongly  acid  than  phenol  itself.  Fusion  of  a  halogen  phenol  with 
alkali  replaces  the  halogen  with  hydroxyl  and  a  poly-phenol  results. 
In  this  reaction  position  rearrangement  of  the  substituting  groups 
often  takes  place.  All  of  the  five  remaining  hydrogen  atoms  of  the 
benzene  ring  in  phenol  have  been  replaced  by  chlorine  or  bromine  or  a 
mixture  of  the  three  halogens.  Many  of  the  halogen  derivatives  of 
phenol  and  also  the  salts,  esters  and  ethers  derived  from  them  are 
known,  but  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  further. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  halogen  derivatives  of  the  higher  mono-phenols. 

Phenol  Solphonic  Acids,  CtH^^ 

The  sulphonation  of  phenol  takes  place  easily  on  treating  it  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

.OH  .OH 

C6H4V  ►    CeHtv 

^(H  +  HO)— SOiOH  ^SO,OH(o)  (p) 

Phenol  Phenol  ralplionic  acid 

Phenol  sulphonic  acid  is  isomeric  with  the  sulphuric  acid  ester  of  phenol 
or  phenyl  sulphuric  acid,  the  difference  being  that  already  discussed 
as  existing  between  sulphonic  acids  and  sulphuric  acid  esters  (p.  5i5>. 

yOH 
CeH/  C«Hr-0— SOt— OH 

\oy^ QTT  PhenjI  tvlyhBrlc  ncid 

Phenol  gnlyhonic  acid 

At  ordinary  temperatures  the  sulphonation  of  phenol  3rields  mostly 
the  artho  compound  with  some  of  the  para.  At  raised  temperatures 
the  para  compound  only  is  obtained,  the  first  formed  ortho  compound 
being  converted  into  the  para.  The  meta  compound  is  not  fonned  by 
direct  sulphonation  of  phenol.  As  previously  stated  (p.  522),  the  alkali 
fusion  of  di-sulphonic  acids  yields  the  di-phenols.    By  careful  fusioo 
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at  lyo^-iSo**  it  is  possible  to  replace  only  one  of  the  sulphonic  acid 
groups  with  hydroxyl  and  in  this  way  obtain  the  phenol  sulphonic  acid. 
Thus  meta-phenol  sulphonic  acid  results  from  such  fusion  of  meta- 
benzene  di-sulphonic  acid. 

.(SO,OH(i)  yOH(i) 

C6H4<;  +  K)— OH >  CeH/ 

\S0,0H(3[)  \S0,0H(3) 

nMtA-Benzene  di-sulplioiiic  add  mete-Phenol  snliilioiiic  add 

It  is  interesting  that  the  para  benzene  di-sulphonic  acid  also  yields 
the  meta  phenol  sulphonic  acid  due  to  position  rearrangement.  This 
same  rearrangement,  it  will  be  recalled^  occurs  in  the  stronger  fusion 
of  the  para  di-sulphonic  acid,  meta  di-phenol  being  obtained  (p.  522). 
Amino  benzene  sulphonic  add  may  also  be  converted  into  phenol 
sulphonic  acid  by  diazotization  and  decomposition  of  the  diazo  com- 
pound with  water. 

/OH 
mtroso  Phenols,  C<H4^ 

When  phenol  is  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  HO — NO,  the  nitroso 
group  enters  the  ring  in  the  para  position. 

.OH  yOH(l) 

c.h/  >       CH/ 

^(H  +  HO)— NO  N0(4) 

Phenol  pera-Nitroio  ^enol 

The  constitution  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  compound  may  be  pre- 
pared from  para-nitroso  di-methyl  aniline  which  is  the  characteristic 
product  of  the  reaction  of  nitrous  add  on  di-mefhyl  aniline  (p.  553). 

(CH,)2N— C6H4(-H  +  HO)-NO  >  (i)(CH3)2N— C«H4-NO(4) 

Di-methjl  eniltne  pera-Nitroso  di-methyl  aniline 

.(N(CH,),(i)  /OH(i) 

C.H4<;  +H)-OH    >    C,h/  +NH(CH,), 

^NO  (4)  N0(4) 

.^fa.-lf itroco  di-methyl  pera-Nitroeo  Di-methyl 

^"  ^liUne  ^enol  amine 
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Therefore  the  constitution  is 


OH 


HC 


CH 


NO 

pftn-Nitroco  phenol 

Quinone  Oxime.— However,  the  same  compound  may  be  obtained 
by  a  wholly  different  reaction.  Qainone  is  a  di-ketone  derivative  of 
benzene  related  to  hydroquinol  (p.  636).  Its  constitution  by  thfa 
relationship  is  as  given  below.  Now  when  this  di-ketone  is  treated 
with  hydroxy!  amine  which  is  the  characteristic  reagent  for  aldehydes 
and  ketones,  yielding  oximes,  we  obtain  a  mono-oxime  as  follows: 


CH 


(0  +  Hj)  =  N— OH 

Quinone 


Qainone 


N— OH 


Now  this  mono-oxime  of  quinone  which  must  have  the  above  constitih 
tion  is  idetUical  with  para-nitroso  phenol. 

Pseudo  Compounds. — We  have  then  another  case  of  icutamerism, 
the  compounds  in  this  case  being  termed  pseudo  compounds,  ix,,  com- 
pounds apparently  different  but  which  exist  in  the  free  conditioo  in 
only  one  structural  form,  molecular  rearrangement  occurring  bctivtcn 
them. 
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OH 


HC 


HC 


CH 


CH 


NO 

ptra-Nitroso  phenol 


N— OH 

Qttinone  mono-ozime 


/OH 
Nitro  Phenols,  C6H4<^ 

The  nitro  derivatives  of  phenols  are  even  more  easily  formed  than 
the  nitro  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons  which,  as  will  be  recalled, 
are  readily  formed  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  upon  the  hydrocarbon.  Even  with  dilute  nitric  acid  phenol 
undergoes  substitution  with  the  formation  of  a  mono-nitro  phenol 
and  with  concentrated  acid  a  tri-nitro  phenol  results. 


.OH 
C«h/        +  HO)— NO2 

Phenol 


/OH 


C,HK  +  HaO 

NO, 

mono-Nitro 
phenol 

(o.-,  p.-) 


CnH 


I 


OH 


^(H,  +3HO)— NO2 

Phenol 


OH 

«n*^  +  3H2O 

^(NOi), 

Tii-nJtro  phenol 


CeH-/ 


Mono-nitro  Phenols. — In  the  first  reaction  the  product  is  a  mixture 
of  ortho-nitro  phenol  and  para-nitro  phenol.  The  two  may  be  easily 
separated  as  the  ortho  compound  is  volatile  with  steam,  crystallizing  in 
beautiful  yellow  crystals,  while  the  para  compound  is  not  volatile, 
being  left  behind  when  the  mixture  is  distilled  with  steam.  It  is  then 
extracted  from  the  residue  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  recrystal- 
lized  from  the  same  solvent  and  obtained  as  fine  white  needles.  The 
preparation  and  separation  of  these  two  compounds  is  a  very  satis- 
factory laboratory  exercise.    The  meta-nitro  phenol  can  not  be  pre- 
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pared  by  the  direct  nitration  of  phenol  but  is  prepared  by  the  diazo 
method.  Meta-nitro  amino  benzene  or  nitro  aniKne,  (3)02N— <^cHr 
— ^NHs(i},  is  diazotized  and  the  diazo  compound  decomposed  with 
water,  the  amino  group  being  thus  replaced  by  hydroxyl. 


yNHi(i)dJa2Q^i2a- 


CiH|<^ 


N0j(3)      ^^^^ 

oMbi-Hitro  aaiUtte 


;ji^ 


«-€l(i) 

+Hrf) 
NO,     (3) 

flioti^Ilitro  bCUMM 
diaxoolom  chloride 


yOHd) 

c,hZ 

>0.(3) 

flWte-Hltio 


Td-nitro  FhenoL  Picric  Add. — Wben  the  nitration  of  phenol  is 
efiFected  with  concentrated  acid  three  nitro  groups  enter  the  benzene 
ring  and  a  tri-nitro  phead  results.  The  particular  tri-nitto  compound 
formed  is  the  S3rmmetrical  one  and  is  known  as  picric  add. 


OH 


0,N— C 


C— NO, 


NO, 

Picric  add 
I -Hydroxy  3-4-6-Cri-iiitro  bautne 

In  preparing  picric  acid  the  phenol  is  first  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
the  ortho-  and  para-phenol  sulphonic  add  (p.  626) .  This  by  the  action 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  heat  yields  the  tri-nitro  phenol  The 
nitro  phenols  are  all  more  strongly  add  than  phenol  itself.  Picric  add 
is  a  yellow  crystalline  solid,  m.p.  122.5^  and  has  a  distinctly  bitter 
taste.    It  forms  an  mtensely  yellow  solution  in  water  and  the  silts  art 

even  more  strongly  colored. 

Dyestuflf.— Picric  acid  is  a  dyestuff,  dyeing  wool  and  silk  a  bright 
yellow.  It  was  the  first  chemical  dye  to  be  used,  but  is  seldom  used 
now  except  in  connection  with  other  dyes  to  produce  certain  shades  ol 
color. 
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Picrate  Ezplosiyes. — A  most  important  property  of  the  salts  of 
picric  acid,  especially  ammonium  picrate,  is  their  explosive  character. 
They  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  smokeless  powders,  e.g,y 
melinite  and  Uddite*  Picric  acid  itself  is  not  explosive  but  the  salts 
are  exploded  either  by  percussion  or  ignition.  Picric  acid  is  used  as 
an  antiseptic  and  alleviator  in  the  case  of  burns.  It  precipitates 
organic  bases  and  proteins  and  is  used  in  this  way  as  a  test  for  proteins. 

Amino  Phenols,  CsH^ 

The  most  important  phenol  derivatives  are  the  nitro'  phenols,  which 
we  have  just  discussed,  and  the  related  amino  phenols.  The  amino 
phenols  like  the  amino  hydrocarbons  may  be  formed  by  the  reduction 
of  the  corresponding  nitro  or  nitroso  compounds. 

.OH  OH 

CcH/         +H        >        CiH/ 

^N02  ^NHj 

Nitro  pbenol  Amino  phenol 

The  reduction  may  be  brought  about  either  by  means  of  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid  or  electrolyticaUy.  Hydroxy  azo  compounds  also 
yield  amino  phenols  on  reduction,  the  former  being  the  product  of  the 
reaction  between  a  diazonium  salt  and  a  phenol.  This  gives  an  in- 
direct method  of  preparing  amino  phenols  from  the  phenols. 

C«Hb— N— (CI    +    H)— C6H4— OH >  CeHft— N=N— CeH4— OH 

Phenol  Hydroxy  eio  benxene 


N 

diasonium 
chloride 


C.H.— N  =  N— C  JI«— OH  +  H 

Hydroxy  exo  benxene 


(4)H,N— C,H«— OH(i)  +  C,Hs— NH, 

pera-Amino  phenol  Aniline 

Molecular  Reammgement  of  Hydroxyl  Amines. — An  important 
synthesis  of  amino  phenols  is  by  a  molecular  rearrangement  of  hydroxyl 
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amine  derivatives.    Phenyl  hydroxyl  amine  undergoes-  such  a  rear- 
rangement and  yields  para-amino  phenoL 


NH(OH) 


OH 


^"^    rearrangement    ^^ 
CH  HC 


CH 
CH 


C 
H 

Phenyl  hydroxyl  amine 


NH, 

para-Amino  phenel 


We  have  previously  stated  (p.  612)  that  mono-phenols  have  the 
hydroxyl  group  replaced  by  the  amino  group  when  they  are  treated 
with  ammonia  zinc  chloride.  Similarly,  with  greater  ease,  the  di- 
phenols  may  have  one  hydroxyl  group  replaced  by  an  amino  group 
when  heated  with  ammonia,  thus  yielding  amino  phenols.  This 
method  is  used  in  preparing  meta  amino  phenol  from  resorchiolv 
meta-di-hydrozy  benzene. 


+  H)— NH,    >    CeH^: 


/ 


OH   (i) 


\ 


meta-, 


NH,  (3) 


/OH  (0 
^(OH  (3) 

ReaoTcinol 

The  amino  phenols  are  strongly  basic  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stronger 
basic  character  of  the  amino  group  more  than  counterbalances  the  add 
character  of  the  phenyl  radical  of  the  phenol.    They,  therefore,  form 


ammonium  salts  with  acids,  e.g,,  CeH* 


OH 


,  hydroxy  pbenfl 


NH2.HCI 

ammfy'^i"'"  chloride,  hydrochloride  salt  of  amino  phenol.  The  amiiK) 
phenols  are  easily  oxidized,  especially  in  alkaline  solution,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  the  free  amino  phenol  (base)  by  treatment  of  the 
salt  with  potassium  hydroxide.  To  obtain  the  free  base  from  the  salt 
wc,  therefore,  use  sodiuni  acid  carbonate  or  sodium  sulphite. 

Photographic  Reducing  Agents. — The  property  of  essy  oxidatfon 
gives  to  the  amino  phenols  an  important  use  as  reducing  agents  ia 
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■ 

photographic  developers.    A  few  of  the  amino  phenol  compounds  thus 
used  in  photography  may  be  mentioned. 

yOH  (i) 

Rhodinal  is  para-amino  phenol  hydrochloride C»H4^ 

^NHiHCl  (4) 

yOH  (4) 

Amidol  is  z-3-di-amiiio  4-liydrozy  benzene CeHa^NHfHCl]         (i) 

(hydrochloride  salt)  NNHrHQ  (3) 

/OH  (2) 

Redudn  is  x-3-5-tri-amino  a-hydroxy  benzene CeHi^„„*  „^^  y!^ 

(hydrochloride  salt)  ^NhI'hCI  (s) 

you  (5) 

Metol  is  z-methyl  2-mefhyl-aniino  5-hydsozy  benzene.. CeHa^CHt  (i) 

(hydrochloride  salt)  \nH(CH,)  HCl  (2) 

Ethers. — As  phenol  compounds,  the  amino  phenols  yield  phenol 
ethers  analogous  to  phenetole  (p.  621).  These  ethers  are  themselves 
unimportant. 

Acid  Amide  Derivatiyes. — ^As  amines,  the  amino  phenols  yield,  with 
organic  acids,  compounds  of  the  acid  amide  type  like  acet  amide, 
CH3 — CO — NH2.  The  compounds  first  formed  with  the  organic 
acids  are  probably  salts  analogous  to  the  hydrochloride  salt.  These, 
however,  readily  lose  water,  just  as  ammonium  acetate  does  with  more 
difficulty,  and  yield  the  acid  amide. 

H 

H                     -H2O 
Nf^CH)  '     H2N-OC— CH, 

Acet  amide 


s    (H) 
'^  (0)0C— CHj 

Ammonium  acetate 


OH  (i) 


/  -H2O  ^OH  (i) 


C$tl4\  CeHn 


\ 


H  ^NH— OC— H  (2) 

jjy^    -(TX\  ortho-Form-amlno  phenol 

^:-(H)         (2) 

^(0)— OC— H 

Formic  add  aalt  of 
ortlio-amino  plienol 
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This  acid  amide  compound  however,  when  the  groups  are  in  the 
orfho  positions,  loses  another  molecule  of  water  on  heating  and  yieWs 
an  anhydride. 

/0(H)  -H^  .a 

C^  '   C,H <     >CH 

\n(H)— (0)C— H  \n^ 

orfho-FormHuniBo  phenol  Anhydride 

If,  however,  the  phenol  hydroxyl  group  is  converted  into  the  ether  the 
acid  amide  compound  is  stable  and  does  not  yield  an  anhydride. 

^OCtH, 

^NH— OC— H 

ortho-FomiHUttino  phenol  etfijl  ether  (sUble) 

The    corresponding    aceiyl    derivative   is   an   important   medicinal 
snbstance. 

Phenetidine.— The  ethyl  ether  of  phenol  is  known  as  phenetole  ami 
the  ethyl  ether  of  para-amino  phenol,  or  para-amino  phenetole  b 

,0C,H5  (i) 
similarly   named  phenetidine,  CcH4^  .    The  acetic  add 

^NHj       (4)  ' 
amide  of  this  compound  does  not  yield  an  anhydride  and  is  a  staWc 
compound. 

Phenacetine. — ^It  is  known  as  phenacetine,  the  derivation  and 
significance  of  the  name  being  apparent  from  the  above  relationships. 

^OCjH,  (i) 

^NH— OC— CH,  (4) 

Phenacetine 
i-Btlunqr  4HicetHUBihio  benzene 

Phenacetine  is  an  important  antiseptic  and  antipyretic  and  b  a  valuabie 
medicinal  substance.  It  is  a  solid  crystalline  compound,  m-p.  135*, 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  70  parts  of  hot  water.  Other 
similar  derivatives  of  phenetidine  are  important.  The  <mt  fonned 
rom  glycine  or  glycocoll,  amino  acetic  add,  CHs(NHs)— COOH,  is 
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known  as  pheno€o]ly  C«H4  ^  ,  while  the  corre- 

^NH— OC— CHjCNH,) 

spending  lactic  acid  derivative,  CeHi^  ,    is 

^NH— OC— CH(OH)— CH, 
called  lactophenine*    Still  one  more  may  be  mentioned,  viz.,  the 

carbamic    acid,    HOOC — NHs,  derivative,    CeH4^  , 

^NH—OC— NH, 

which  is  called  dulcin  and  is  a  sweet  substance  two  hundred  times  as 
sweet  as  cane  sugar,  but  not  as  sweet  as  saccharin  (p.  712). 

Dyes. — ^The  amino  phenols  are  also  important  in  connection  with 
dyestuffs.  Para-amino  phenol  is  itself  used  in  dyeing  leather,  but  in 
most  cases  the  amino  phenols  or  their  derivatives  are  intermediate 
products  in  the  formation  of  compounds  used  as  dyes;  in  particular 
certain  groups  of  azo  dyes  and  those  known  as  rhodamine  dyes. 

Azo  phenols  which  are  of  course  the  same  as  hydroxy  azo  compounds 
(p-  576)9  ^^^  phenols,  hydrazo  phenols,  phenol  hydrazines  and  di- 
azo  phenols  are  all  known  either  as  phenols  or  as  phenol  ethers.  The 
last  group  is  interesting  historically  as  the  first  diazo  compound  made 
by  Griess  was  di-nitro  phenol  diazonium  chloride, 

(NO,)t  =  CeHj^N— CI 


N 
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Having  now  considered  those  hydroxyl  substitution  products  of 
benzene  and  its  homologues  in  which  the  substitution  is  in  the  ring, 
we  should  next  take  up  the  second  general  class  of  hydroxyl  substitu- 
tion products,  viz.,  those  in  which  the  substitution  is  in  the  side  chain, 
f.e.,  the  true  alcohols.  Before  we  take  up  these  compounds,  however, 
it  is  best  to  consider  here  a  group  related  to  the  phenols  and  concerning 
the  constitution  of  which  there  is  still  some  controversy. 
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u — ^The  chief  representative  of  this  group  is  a  substance  by 
the  name  of  quinone,  or  more  definitely  benzoquinoae,  which  has  the  com- 
position C6H4OS.    It  will  be  recalled  that  hydroquinone,  which  is  the 

/OH(i) 
para-di-hydnu^  benzene,  CeHi^  ,  is  made,  as  its  name  indi- 

^0H(4) 
cates,  by  the  reduction  of  qtiinone.  This  fact  together  with  the  com- 
position of  quinone  leads  to  the  view  that  quinone  is  related  to  benzene 
in  that  two  of  the  benzene  hydrogens,  para  to  each  other,  are  replaced 
by  two  oxygen  atoms.  These  two  oxygens  on  reduction  are  com'crted 
into  two  hydroxyl  groups  in  hydro-quinone. 

Ketone  or  Per-ozide. — ^Two  different  constitutional  formulas  are 
possible  in  accordance  with  such  a  relationship,  viz.,  a  ketone  formula 
and  a  per-oxtde  formula  as  follows: 


Quinone 
CH  HC 


Per-ozide  formuU 

In  the  ketone  structure  the  two  oxygens  are  united  directly  to 
carbon  as  the  carbonyl  or  ketone  group,  =C==0,  whereas  in  the  per 
oxide  structure  they  are  united  to  the  carbons  by  a  single  bond,  the 
other  valence  of  the  oxygens  mutually  satisfying  each  other  as  in 
per-oxidcs. 

In  order  to  make  the  ketone  formula  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
structure  of  the  benzene  ring  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  double  bonds 
ns  changing  or  oscillating  to  the  positions  indicated  in  the  above  form- 
ula. When  reduction  to  hydro-quinone  occurs  the  double  _  bonds 
oscillate  back  to  their  original  position. 
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HC 


OH 


+  H, 


HC 


HC 


o 


CH 


OH 

Hjrdro-quiiioiie 

Such  oscillation  of  the  double  bonds  of  the  benzene  ring  is  one  of  the 
assumptions  in  connection  with  the  Eekuli  benzene  formula  as  re- 
ferred to  when  we  were  discussing  the  constitution  of  benzene  (p.  474). 
The  conversion  of  a  compound  with  the  per-oxide  formula  into 
hydro-quinone  does  not  necessitate  any  oscillation  of  the  double  bonds 
but  simply  the  breaking  of  the  union  between  the  two  oxygen  atoms 
with  their  reduction  to  hydroxyl. 


a 


HC 


CH 


a 


OH 


+H, 


HC 


CH 


CH 


Qninone 


OH 

Hydro-qttinone 


Ozimes. — Evidence  in  favor  of  the  ketone  structure  is  that  quinone 
undergoes  the  characteristic  aldehyde  or  ketone  reaction  with  hydroxyl 
amine  forming  oximes.  Furthermore,  it  forms  both  a  mono-  and  a 
di-^xime. 


NC  =  (0+H2)N— OH 


CHa 

Aemtonm 
Ketone 


CH,^ 

J>C  =  N— OH+H,0 


CH, 

Acet-oxlme 

Ketoxime 
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0+H,NOH 


N— OH 


N-OH 


HC 


HC 


0+H,NOH  N-OH 

Qniaone  mono-osdme  Qwmam*  U-mimtt 

From  this.it  would  appear  that  the  two  oxygen  atoms  in  quinone  are 
each  in  the  carbonyl  grouping  and  are  independent  of  each  other. 
Another  fact  in  favor  of  the  ketone  structure  is  that  quinone  fonns 
di-  and  tetra-halogen  addition  products  but  not  penta-  and  kexa-  com- 
pounds. 


O 


O 


C  C 

HCi^       ^CH       HCi^       "^CHBr      BrCH 


n 


HCL  JCH      HCL  JCHBr      BrCH 

C  C 


O 

Quinone 


o 

Di-bromlde 


If  the  per-oxide  structure  is  the  true  one  it  would  seem  possible  to  form 
penta-  and  hexa-brom  addition  products  also. 

Benzo-quinone. — Benzoquinone,  or  more  commonly,  simply  qoi* 
none,  is  the  most  common  and  important  of  the  quinones  derived  fnun 
benzene.  Other  important  quinones  will  be  met  with  when  we 
study  derivatives  of  the  more  conq)lex  hydrocarb<Mis  niythaleoe  aod 
anthracene.  Benzoquinone  is  the  one  we  have  used  as  our  ezampk  is 
the  above  discussion  and  it  is  the  para-di-keto  benzene.  It  was  first 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  quinic  acid,  which  in  turn  was  obtained 
from  quinine,  hence  its  name.    It  may  also  be  prq>ared  by  oxidizii^ 
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hydroqumone  or  aniline.  It  is  a  crystalline  compound,  volatile  with 
steam,  forming  long  yeUow  prisms  which  sublime  as  golden-yellow 
needles.    It  has  a  peculiar  penetrating  odor. 

Ortho-quinone. — Corresponding  to  the  common  benzoquinone 
which  is  the  para  compound,  there  are  known  derivatives  of  the 
ortho-benzoquinone.  In  this  compound,  as  represented  by  the  ketone 
formula,  no  oscillation  of  the  double  bonds  of  the  benzene  ring  is 
necessary. 

O 

II 

c 

Hcl  JcH 

C 
H 

Ortho-benzoquinone 


DERIVATIVES  OF  QUINONES 

Chloranil. — We  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  lialogen  derivatives  of 
quinones  are  formed  as  addition  products,  the  di-  and  tetra-products 
being  known.  The  halogens  form  other  derivatives  also  in  which  the 
halogen  is  substituted  for  hydrogen  of  the  benzene  ring.  These  are 
true  substituted  quinones.  The  tetra-chlor  quinone,  CeCUOa,  is 
known  as  chlor-anil  and  is  formed  when  aniline  or  phenol  is  treated 
-  with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chloranilic  Acid. — Hydroxyl  substitution  products  of  quino  e  are 
important  as  they  yield  salts  with  bases  which  are  intensely  colored 
and  therefore  valuable  as  dyes.  The  most  important  one  of  these 
compounds  is  a  di-hydroxyl  product  of  a  quinone  related  to  anthracene 
and  known  as  alizarin.  A  mixed  chlorine  and  hydroxyl  substitution 
product  is  the  di-chlor  di-hydrozy  quinone.  It  is  chloranil  in  which 
two  of  the  chlorine  atoms  have  been  replaced  by  hydroxyl  groups,  and 
is  known  as  chloranilic  acid. 
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O 


CI— C 


HO— C 


COH    ChloraniUc  acid 

3-6-Di-€hIor  2-5-di- 
CCI      hydroxy  quinone 


O 

Quinone  Ozimes. — The  most  interesting  of  the  derivatives  of 
quinones  are  the  oximes.  As  stated  in  the  discussion  of  the  ketone 
structure  for  quinones  one  of  the  proofs  for  this  constitution  b  the  fact 
that  benzoquinone  forms  both  a  mono-and  a  di-oxime  when  treated 
with  hydroxyl-amine.  The  mono-  oxime  of  benzoquinone  would  have 
the  structure  as  written  below  and  as  given  on  page  638.  Now  as 
previously  mentioned,  (p.  628),  para-nitroso  phenoly  which  is  made  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  phenol  and  the  constitution  of  which  :s 
established  by  other  methods  of  synthesis,  (p.  627),  proves  to  be  odc 
and  the  same  compound  with  this  mono-oxine  of  para-benzoqiiiiiooe, 
the  constitution  of  which  is  likewise  established  by  the  above  reaction 
of  hydroxyl  amine  upon  quinone.  This  is  explained  by  a  rearrange- 
ment as  shown  in  the  following: 


N— OH 


OH 


HO 


CH 


CH 


HC 
HC 


CH 


CH 


O 

M ono-ozime  of 
pmni-Benzo  qainone 


NO 

pen  >  If  itraco 


Now  the  following  facts:  (i)  the  oxime  itself  is  not  known  as  distinct 
from  para-nitroso  phenol,  (2)  there  are  known  both  ethers  and  esters 
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derived  from  it,  (3)  we  do  know  the  corresponding  di-oxime;  indicate 
that  the  mono-oxime  of  benzo-quinone  is  really  formed,  but  that  either 
it  or  the  para-nitroso  phenol  undergoes  a  rearrangement  into  the  other 
form.  This  is  a  peculiar  case  of  tautomerism  as  only  one  compound 
is  known  which  may  be  prepared  by  two  entirely  different  sets  of 
reactions.    Such  compounds  are  known  as  pseudo  compounds. 

Further  discussion  of  these  compounds  is  unnecessary  in  this  study, 
but  the  salient  points  have  been  brought  out  as  well  as  the  relation  of 
the  quinones  to  several  other  classes  of  compounds. 

B.  AROMATIC  ALCOHOLS 

(Hydroxyl  in  the  Side  Chain) 


MONO-HYDROXY  COMPOUNDS 

Turning  now  to  the  second  class  of  hydroxyl  substitution  products, 
the  true  alcohols,  we  must  recognize  the  essential  difference,  viz.,  that  in 
them  the  hydroxyl  group  is  substituted  in  the  side  chain  whereas  in 
phenols  it  is  in  the  ring.  Thus  toluene,  the  first  benzene  hydrocarbon 
containing  a  side  chain,  wUl  yield  both  a  phenol  and  an  alcohol  the 
two  being  isomeric  compounds. 

CH,  CH2OH 


C— OH 


HC 


CH 


ortho-Craaol 
Phenol 


c 

H 

Beazjrl  alcohol 
Alcohol 


The  side  chain  hydroxyl  compounds  are  true  alcohols  in  every  respect, 
in  properties,  reactions,  methods  of  synthesis  and  derivatives.  They 
yield,  therefore,  both  ethers  and  esters.  As  alcohols  they  are  of  several 
kinds  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  alcoholic  side  chain  and 
are  exactly  analogous  to  the  different  classes  of  aliphatic  alcohols. 

Primaiyy  Secondaiy,  Tertiaiy. — In  the  first  place  they  may  be  either 
primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  according  to  the  position  of  the  hydroxyl 

41 
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group  in  the  side  chain  when  this  side  chain  contains  more  than  one 
carbon  group,  e,g,; 

CeHf— CH,— CH,--CH,OH      CeHs— CHf— CH(OH)— CH, 

Phenyl  propyl  alcohol  Phenyl  iso  propyl  alcohol 

3-Phenyl  propanol-i  i -Phenyl  .propaaol-a 

Primary  Secondary 

CH, 


cms— c-oH 


CH, 

3 -Phenyl  propanol-a 

Tertiary 

Benzyl  alcohol  or  phenyl  methyl  alcohol  given  above  can,  of  course, 
exist  only  as  a  primary  alcohol  there  being  only  one  carbon  group  in  the 
side  chain.  Like  the  aliphatic  alcohols,  the  primary  yield  aldehydes 
and  then  acids  on  oxidation,  the  secondary  yield  ketones  and  the  terti- 
ary break  down. 

Saturated  and  Unsaturated. — Again  as  alcohols  they  may  be  either 
saturated  or  unsaturated,  corresponding  to  the  two  classes  of  bcnieiie 
homologues,  e.g,; 

CiHs-CHi— CH,— CH2OH        CeHs— CH = CH— CH,OH 

3.Phenyl  prop«nol-i  3-Pbenyl  Aa-propenol-z 

Grignaid  Synthesis,— The  most  important  method  for  synthesiaQf 
aromatic  alcohob  is  by  the  Grignard  reaction,  with  magnesium  <tfH 
or  aryl  halides  (p.  77).  The  one  given  as  an  example  of  a  tertian- 
aromatic  alcohol  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  mAgnesinm  pteijl 
bitmide,  CeHs— Mg— Br,  upon  acetone. 

CH,  CH, 


CH,-C=0  +  COfc-Mg-Br ^CHa-C-(OMgBr  +  H)-OH 


Phenyl  mafnealvm 
bronude 


CeHs 

CH, 
CH,— C— OH  +  BrMgOH 


CJHs 

a -Phenyl  propanol-. 
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By  the  Grignard  synthesis  ketones  thus  always  yield  tertiary  alcohols. 
Aldehydes  similarly  always  yield  secondary  alcohols. 

H  H 


CH,— C  =  0  +  CeHfi— Mg— Br ^CHj— C— (OMgBr  +  H)— OH 

Acet  adehyd*  1 

Cexi5 

H 


CHa— C— OH  +  BrMgOH 


CbHb 

I -Phenyl  ethanol 

Tertiary  aromatic  alcohols  are  also  prepared  by  the  Grignard  reaction 
from  esters  or  acid  chlorides  of  aromatic  acids. 

OC2H6  (OC2H5  + 1— Mg)— CH, 


CHfi— C=0  +  CH3— Mg— I    >    CeHs— C— OMgl 

Ethyl  b«iisoate  I 

CH, 
CH,  CH, 


*     CHs— C— (OMgl  +  H)— OH    »    CHs— C— OH 


CH,  CH, 

a-Phenyl  firopanol-a 

Cl  (Cl  +  I— Mg)CH, 


CHs— C=0  +  CHr-Mg— I    »    C,H»— C— OMgl 

Bcaxoyl  chloride 


CH, 
CH,  CH, 


■>     C,Hs— C— (OMgl  +  H)-OH    >    C,Ht— C-^H 


CH,  CH, 

a -Phenyl  |iro]Muiol-a 
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As  in  the  Grignard  reaction  we  may  use  any  aliphatic  aldehyde,  ketone, 
ester  or  acid  chloride,  or  an  aryl  compound  of  the  same  type;  and  ako, 
we  may  use  either  alkyl  magnesium  halides  or  aryl  magnesium,  halides; 
the  synthesis  makes  possible  the  preparation  of  practically  any  desired 
secondary  or  tertiary  alcohol  either  aliphatic  or  aromatic.  Also  if 
f Qnnaldehyde»  in  the  form  of  its  polymer,  tri-ozy  methyleiiey  is  used  in 
the  second  reaction  we  will  obtain  primary  alcohols.  In  the  third 
reaction  fonnic  acid  esters  yield  secondary  instead  of  tertiary  alcohols. 
These  syntheses  of  alcohols  by  the  Grignard  reaction  give  us  an  idea  of 
its  importance  in  synthetic  work. 

While  the  preceding  syntheses  are  the  most  important  the  simplest 
synthesis  of  aromatic  alcohols  is  from  the  side  chain  hologen  substitution 
products  by  treatment  with  silver  hydroxide,  potassium  hydroxide  or 
even  by  boiling  with  water. 

C«H5— CHj— CI  +  H— OH        >        C.Hr-CHr-OH 

Benxyl  chloride  Bcmyl  ■lc<oiioi 

Benzyl  Alcohol. — The  simplest  aromatic  alcohol  is  the  hydroxy! 
derivative  of  toluene  and  is  known  as  benzyl  alcohol,  CfHr-TCHs — OH. 
The  radical,  (CeHs — CHj — ),  is  termed  benzyl  as  in  the  alcohd  and 
chloride  above.  The  alcohol  occurs  as  an  ester  in  Peru  balsam,  m 
storax,  a  resin  obtained  from  a  plant  styrax,  and  in  Tolu  balsam  froo 
which  the  mother  hydrocarbon  toluene  derives  its  name.  On  hydro- 
lysis of  the  balsam  benzyl  alcohol  is  obtained.  It  is  a  liquid,  b.p.  206.5*. 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  those  syntheses  just  given  which  yield  primaiy  alcohok. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  the  corres]>onding  alddiyde^ 
known  as  benzoic  aldehyde  or  benzaldehyde  (p.  655).  On  oxidatioa 
it  yields  the  aldehyde  and  then  an  acid,  benzoic  add. 

CeHfi— CH,— OH    lL2    CeHs— CHO    t^    CeH»— COOH 


Banzyl  alcohol  Bensaldohydo 

Strong  reducing  agents  reduce  it  to  the  hydrocarbon  tdnene. 
C.H5— CHx-OH  +  m  +  P       >        C.H5— CH, 

Bottsyl  alcohol  ToImm 

It  yields  both  esters  and  ethers,  e.g.; 

C.H,— CH2--O— OC— CH,,    Benzyl  acetate. 
C«Hfi— CH2— O— CH,,  Benzyl  methyl  edier. 
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Homologues. — The  homologues  of  benzyl  alcohol  result  from  sub- 
stitution of  the  hydroxyl  group  in  one  of  the  methyl  groups  of  xylene, 
mesitylene,  etc.,  or,  as  in  the  examples  previously  given  of  secondary 
and  tertiary  aromatic  alcohols,  by  the  substitution  of  hydroxyl  in  a 
poly-carbon  side  chain  either  saturated  or  unsaturated.  These  need 
not  be  discussed  further  except  to  mention  that  both  phenyl  propanol, 
C.H5— CHr-CH,— CHjOH,  and  phenyl  propenol,  CeHs— CH=CH— 
CHsOH,  are  also  foUnd  as  cinnamic  acid  esters  in  siorax. 

Cinnamic  Alcohol. — ^The  latter  alcohol  yields  an  unsaturated  aro- 
matic acid  known  as  cinnamic  acid  (p.  697),  and  the  alcohol  is  thus 
known  as  cinnamic  alcohol.  Phenyl  ethyl  alcohol,  CeHg — CH2 — CHj 
— OH,  is  a  constituent  of  oil  of  rose  and  has  the  characteristic 
odor  of  roses. 


POLY-HYDROXY  COMPOUNDS 

Aromatic  Glycols. — As  we  have  poly-phenols  which  contain  more 
than  one  hydroxyl  group  in  the  ring  so  we  may  have  poly-alcohols 
containing  side  chains  in  which  more  than  one  hydroxyl  group  is 
present.  Those  with  two  hydroxyl  groups  will  be  phenyl  derivatives 
of  the  glycols  the  di-hydroxy  aliphatic  alcohols. 

CHr~CHj— OH  CaHj— CHj— CH2OH 

Bthjl  alcohol  Phenyl  ethyl  alcohol 

CHs(OH)— CH,— OH  CHs— CH(OH)— CHj— OH 

'  Glycol  Phenyl  glycol 

While  these  compounds  are  not  of  especial  importance  another  class  of 
di-hydroxyl  compounds  does  contain  some  important  members. 

Phenol  AlcohoLs — ^Just  as  the  aromatic  alcohols  are  isomeric  with 
certain  phenols,  e.g.,  benzyl  alcohol  and  the  cresols,  so  a  di-hydroxyl 
compound  derived  from  phenyl  ethanei  in  which  one  hydroxyl  group 
is  in  the  side  chain  and  the  second  one  is  in  the  ring,  is  isomeric  with 
phenyl  glycol. 

.CH2— CHs-OH 
CHj— CH(OH)— CH— OH         C,u/ 

Phenyl  glycol  OH 

Hydroxy  phenyl  ethyl  alcohol 
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lie  AlcohoL — Such  a  compound  is  a  mixed  phenol  and  aromatic 
alcohol.  The  corresponding  derivative  of  methyl  alcohol,  viz.,  the 
ortho  compound,  occurs  combined  with  glucose  as  a  glucoside  known 

/OH  (i) 

C,HX^ 


CHr-0H(2) 

SftlMic  alcohol 
I -Hydroxy  a -Hydroxy 'BMthyl  besse^o 

as  salicin  which  is  present  in  willow  bark.  As  we  shall  find  later  this 
alcohol  is  directly  related  to  salicylic  add  which  it  yields  on  oxidatioiL 
It  is  thus  known  also  as  salicylic  alcohol. 

Conif eryl  Alcohol. — ^If  two  hydroxyl  groups  are  present  in  the  ring 
and  one  in  the  side  chain  we  will  have  a  mixed  diphenol  and  aronuitic 
alcohol.  Such  an  alcohol,  in  which  one  phenol  hydroxyl  is  in  the  fonn 
of  a  methyl  ether,  and  the  side  chain  is  the  propenol  unsaturated  chain, 
is  known  as  conifeiyl  alcohol. 

/OH  (i) 

C,h/0CH,  (2) 

^CH=CH— CH,0H(4) 

Coaiferyl  alcohol 

Conif  eryl  alcohol  like  salicylic  alcohol  occurs  as  a  glucoside  in  planU. 
in  the  cambium  sap  of  conifer  trees.  The  glucoside  is  known  as  cam- 
ferin.    On  hydrolysis  these  glucosides  yield  the  alcohols. 

Thio-Phenols  and  Aromatk  Mercaptans 
Sulphur  analogues  of  phenols  and  aromatic  alcohols  are  known,  e.^^ 
CeHs-SH  CeH5-CH,-SH 

Thio-iihoaol  ^^^^^  inorcapala« 

Phenyl  methyl  —— — 


Both  of  these  compounds  yield  sulphides  or  thio-ethers.  Thio-ph€«J 
by  the  diazo  reaction  yields  di-phenyl  su^hide,  CeHs— S— CfHi, 
di-phenyl  thio-ether  and  benzyl  mercaptan  yields  di-beniyl  solpUdt, 
CeHft— CHz— S— CHz—CeHfi,  di-benzyl  tbio-ethcr.  These  sulphides 
on  oxidation  yield  sulphones  (p.  526). 

CHf— S— CeHft       >        CeHs— SO,— CHi 

Di-I»henyl  iuliihlde  Dl-phei»l  Mtphone 
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In  considering  the  aromatic  aldehydes  and  ketones  and  later  the 
aromatic  acids  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  relationships  discussed 
in  Part  I  (p.  129)  between  alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones  and  acids  are 
general  and  apply  just  as  truly  to  the  aromatic  compounds  as  to  the 
aliphatic.  The  class  characteristics  of  alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones 
and  acids  are  the  same  in  both  series.  Thus  the  primary  alcohols, 
on  oxidation,  always  yield  first  aldehydes  and  then  acids,  while  the 
secondary  alcohols  yield  ketones. 

General  and  specific  formulas  expressing  these  relationships  are  as 
follows: 


R— CH2OH 

Primary  alcohol 

CHr-CHjOH 

Bthvl  alcohol 

Aliphatic 

C,Hj— CH,OH 

Benzyl  alcohol 

Aromatic 


R— CHO 

Aldehyde 

CHj— CHO 

Acet  aldehyde 

C,Hr-CHO 

Benzaldehyde 


R— CHOH— R 

Secndary  alcohol 

CH,— CHOH— CH, 

Propanol-t 

Aliphatic 

CH,— CHOH— CH, 

1-Hydroxy  1-phenyI  ethane 


R— COOH 

Acid 

CH,— COOH 

Acetic  acid 


CeHs— COOH 

Benzoic  acid 


R— CO— R 

Ketone 

CHr-CO— CH, 

Acetone 


C,Hj— CO— CH, 

Aceto  phenone 


In  aliphatic  ketones  we  have  both  simple  or  symmetrical  ketones, 
in  which  the  two  radicals  (R)  are  alike,  and  mixed  or  unsymmetrical 
ketones,  in  which  the  two  radicals  are  unlike.  In  aromatic  ketones  also, 
the  two  radicals  may  be  alike  and  both  aromatic,  e.g.,  CeHs — CO — CeHs, 
di-phenyl  ketone  or  benzophenone,  which  is  a  symmetrical  aromatic 
ketone.    They  may  be  unlike  and  both  aromatic,  e.g.,  phenyl  tolyl 
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ketonei  C^Hfi — ^^CO — C6H4 — CHs,  which  is  unsymmetrical  but  wbxih 
aromatic.  Also  one  radical  may  be  aromatic  and  the  other  aliphatic, 
e.g.,  CeHs — CO — CHs,  phenyl  methyl  ketone  or  aceto  phenooe,  whidi 
is  a  mixed  aromatic-aliphatic  ketone  also  unsymmetrical.  This  latter 
is  the  type  of  aromatic  ketones  related  to  the  more  common  aromitic 
secondary  alcohols. 

Synthesis  From  Alcohols. — ^The  general  methods  of  synthesb  of 
aromatic  aldehydes  and  ketones  are  several.  The  aldehydes  may  be 
prepared  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  primary  alcohol, 
usually  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  e.g., 

CeHs— CH2OH  +  O       >       c.Hs-<:ho 

Bensyl  alcohol  Bensaldohjdo 

Conversely,  as  previously  stated,  the  aldehydes  on  reduction  yield 
the  primary  alcohols  and  in  the  case  of  benzaldehyde,  which  is  a  com- 
monly occurring  substance  in  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  this  method  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  alcohol.  In  the  case  of  the  secondary 
alcohols  oxidation  to  ketones  is  not  easily  accomplished  but  the  revose 
reaction,  the  reduction  of  the  ketones  to  secondary  alcohols  does  take 
place  with  ease. 

CHs— CHOH— CHs         i5         CHj— CO— CH, 

l-Vj^toxy  l-phoayl  ethane  Phonjl  moti^  ketoao 

Acoto 


From  Halogen  Substitution  Products. — Other  conmion  methods  for 
the  preparation  of  the  aldehydes  are  those  from  the  halogen  st§bstiltdiffm 
products  of  the  benzene  homologues  where  the  halogen  is  substituted 
in  the  side-chain. 

The  di-halogen  derivative  of  toluene  of  the  class  just  mentioned, 
CeHs — CHCI2,  is  known  as  benzal  chloride  because  it  yidds 
hyde  when  boiled  with  water  as  follows: 

CHb— CH(Clj  +  H,)0       >        CeHj— CHO  +  aHO 

Benxal  chloride  BonnMefajilo 

In  some  cases  this  reaction  takes  place  with  water  alone  but  asuaBy 
some  other  substance  is  present;  e.g.,  caldum  hydroxide  or  carbonate, 
potassium  hydroxide,  metallic  iron  or  iron  salts;  which  actsasacata&cr. 
The  mono-chlorine  derivative  of  toluene  and  other  benzene  homoloffoe 
may  also  be  used  for  preparing  the  aldehydes.  In  this  case  the 
\s  in  two  steps,  first,  reaction  with  water  yielding  the  alcohol, 
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oxidation  to  the  aldehyde.    The  reagent  used  is  usually  dilute  nitric 
acid  or  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate. 

C.H5— CH,(C1  +  H)  OH        >        CeHr- CH2OH  +  HCl 

B«]i2y]  chloride  Benzyl  alcohol 

CJBr-CH,OH  +  O         (Pb(NO,)0  CeHs— CHO 

Beasjl  Benzaldehyde 

alcohol 

From  Hydrocarbon& — An  interesting  method  sometimes  applicable 
for  the  pr.eparation  of  aromatic  aldehydes  is  from  the  hydrocarbons  by 
means  of  the  Friedd-Craft  reaction;  as  modified  by  Gattennann  and 
Koch  with  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  presence  of 
CuCl.  In  this  reaction  formyl  chloride,  which  is  unknown  in  the  free 
condition,  is  probably  first  formed  by  the  union  of  the  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrochloric  acid. 

.0 

H— CI  +  c = o     — >     u—ce 

^Cl 

Formyl  chloride 

The  hydrocarbon  then  reacts  with  the  formyl  chloride  in  the  pres- 
ence of  CuCl  as  in  the  Friedel-Craft  reaction  with  the  elimination  of 
hydrochloric  acid  as  follows: 

C,H,(H  +  C1)C/^  y        CHs— CHO  +  HCl 

Benseno  Xtt  Benzaldehyde 

Formyl  chloride 

This  method  is  applicable  in  preparing  ketones  if  instead  of  formyl 
chloride  (CO  +  HCl)  an  acid  chloride  is  used  as  follows: 

CeH6(H  +  C1)0C— CH,        >        CeHj— CO-CHa  +  HCl 

Beaxene  Acetyl  chloride  Phenyl  methyl  ketone] 

C,H.(H  +  C1)0C— C  Jls        »        CIIj— CO-QHs  +  HCl 

Benxene  Benaoyl  chloride  Di-phenyl  ketone 

From  adds. — A  general  method  of  synthesis  of  both  aromatic 
aldehydes  and  ketones  is  from  the  calcium  salts  of  acids.  The  reaction 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  takes  place  in  the  like  synthesis  of 
aliphatic  aldehydes  and  ketones  (Part  I,  p.  133).  To  obtain  the  alde- 
hyde the  calcium  salt  of  formic  acid  is  heated  with  the  calcium  salt  of 
the  aromatic  acid. 
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Cakiam  boiZMte  CJIr-CO(0— Ca)(0— OC)— CJIj 

+  » 

Caktam  fomutte      H— (COO— )Ca— 0)OCH 

CiH,— C=0  +  0=C— C,H,  +  aaCO, 

I  I 

H  H 

Benxaldebjde 

When  the  calcium  salt  of  one  aromatic  acid  alone  is  heated  a  sym- 
metrical di-aromaiic  ketone  results  as  follows: 

CtHs— C0(0.  C«Hv 

\:a  +  heat      >  ^)C  =  0  +  CaCOi 

CeHs-CCOa  CeH/ 

Caldom  iMiizoat*  Dj-phenyl  ketone 

The  mixed  calcium  salts  of  two  diflFcf ent  aromatic  acids  will  yidd  an 
unsymmetrical  di-aromatic  ketone. 

If  a  mixture  of  the  calcium  salt  of  an  aromatic  acid  and  the  calcium 
salt  of  an  aliphatic  acid  is  used  the  ketone  resulting  is  a  mixed  aromatic 
aliphatic  compound. 

Calcium  benzoate  CeHj— C0(0— Ca)— (0)0C— CHs 

+  > 

Calcium  acetate      CHs— (COO— )— (Ca— OOC)— CH, 

CeHfc.  /CtHft 

y>CO  +  0C<; 
CH,^  ^CH, 

Phenyl  flMtkjl  ketaoe 

By  this  last  reaction  the  product  will  not  be  a  single  compound  but  wiD 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  phenyl  methyl  ketone,  di-phenyl  ketone  and  di- 
methyl ketone  as  both  of  the  two  preceding  reactions  take  place. 

Reactions. — The  general  properties  and  reactions  of  the  aromatic 
aldehydes  and  ketones  are  like  those  of  their  aliphatic  relatives.  The 
aldehydes  are  easily  oxidized  to  acids  and  reduce  ammoniacal  sflver 
nitrate  solution.  Both  aldehydes  and  ketones  are  easily  reduced  to 
alcohols.  The  aldehydes  form  addition  products  with  sodium  bisul- 
phite and  with  hydrogen  cyanide.  With  ammonia,  however,  they  do 
not  form  addition  products  but  react  with  the  elimination  of  water  and 
the  formation  of  a  condensation  product  which  is  a  derivative  of  two 
molecules  of  ammonia. 

CeHs— CHO  +  2NH,        >        (CeHj-CH = ),N,  +  3H,0 

Benieldehyde  Bydre  beanadde 
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The  resulting  compounds  are  known  as  hydramides  and  from  benzalde- 
hyde,  as  above,  the  compound  formed  ib  hydro  benzamide. 

Polymerizatioii. — The  characteristic  property  of  aldehydes  to 
polymerize  (Part  I,  p.  117)  is  true  of  the  aromatic  aldehydes  also  but 
the  reaction  takes  place  in  an  entirely  different  manner  than  in  the 
aliphatic  series.  When  treated  with  potassium  cyanide  benzaldehyde 
pol3rmerizes,  or  better,  condenses  as  follows: 

CeHt— CHO+HCO— CeHj    >    CbHb— CH(OH)— CO-CeH^ 

Beasaldeliyde  Benxoin 

The  compound  formed  is  a  mixed  aromatic  alcohol  and  ketone,  i.e., 
(hydroxy-methyl-phenyl)  phenyl  ketone,  and  is  known  as  benzoixL 
This  compound  should  properly  be  considered  in  the  class  of  hydroxy 
ketones,  which  we  shall  take  up  a  little  later,  but,  because  of  its 
relation  to  benzaldehyde,  it  may  also  be  mentioned  here. 

Ozidatioii  of  Ketones. — The  aromatic  ketones  in  which  both  an 
aromatic  and  aliphatic  group  are  present  undergo  an  important  reaction 
when  oxidized.  Ordinarily  ketones  can  not  be  oxidized  without 
breaking  down,  because  the  carbon  group  containing  the  carbonyl 
oxygen  has  no  remaining  hydrogen  atom  united  to  it.  In  the  case  of  an 
aromatic-aliphatic  ketone,  e.g.,  CeHj — CO — CH3,  the  oxidation  con- 
sists in  the  conversion  of  the  alkyl  radical  into  carboxyl  as  follows: 

CeHs— CO— CH3+O    >    CeHs— CO— COOH 

Phenyl  methyl  ketone  Benxoyl  formic  add 

The  compound  so  formed  is  a  mixed  ketone  acid  and  as  such  will  be 
referred  to  again. 

Ozimes  and  Hydiazones. — The  characteristic  aldehyde  and  ketone 
reactions  with  hydroxyl  amine  and  phenyl  hydrazine,  depending  upon 
the  carbonyl  group,  =C  =  0,  take  place  with  the  aromatic  aldehydes 
and  ketones  just  as  they  do  with  the  aliphatic  and  yield  oximes  and 
hydrazones,  the  former  being  of  especial  importance. 

C»H6— CH=  (0+H2)N— NH— CeHft >C6H6~CH=  N— NH— CeHs 

B«iixnldehyde  Phenyl  Phenyl  hydrazone  of 

hydraane  benzaldehyde 

CH,    CH=(0+H,)— N— OH    »    C,H,— CH  =  N— OH 

Benzaldehyde  Hydroxyl  Benzaldozime 

amine 

Isomerism  of  Benzaldoxime. — ^Benzaldoxime,  the  product  of  the 
last  reaction,  exhibits  a  very  interesting  case  of  sUreo-isomerism,  It 
exists  in  two  forms  which  under  certain  conditions  are  readily  trans- 
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formed  into  each  other.  This  isomerism  is  slerea-isomerism  ot  the 
nitrogen  atom  of  the  same  nature  as  was  found  in  the  case  of  the  diau 
compounds  (p.  592).  The  formulas  expressing  the  isomeric  forms  areas 
follows: 

CeHfi — C — ^H  CeHg — C — H 


N— OH  HO-N 

Beiix-flyiiHddozime  BenzHUitiHJdojBaie 

m.p.  X2S*  m.p.  35* 

The  indication  that  the  syn  formula  applies  to  that  benzaldoxime 
which  melts  at  125^  and  not  to  the  one  which  melts  at  35^,  is  that  the 
former  readily  loses  water  and  is  converted  into  phenji  cyanide  or 
benzoic  nitrite.    This  will  be  clearly  seen  as  follows: 

C6H»--C(H)  -H,0         CHft— CsN 

►  Phenyl  cjaaide 


N— (OH) 

Bens-synnddosme 

The  afUi  form,  with  the  hydroxyl  and  the  hydrogen  on  opfKksite  sides, 
would  not  thus  easily  lose  water,  and  in  fact  it  does  not 

The  naming  of  the  isomeric  aldozimes  follows  the  same  plan  as  in  the 
case  of  the  diazo  compounds  (p.  592),  the  prefixes  syn  and  anii  being 
used.  The  prefix  syn  means  that  the  hydroxyl  group  is  on  the  same 
side  of  the  doubly  linked  nitrogen  and  carbon  atoms  as  some  other 
group  while  anti  indicates  that  the  two  are  on  opposite  sides.  In  the 
diazo  compounds  the  phenyl  or  other  benzene  group  is  the  only  otha^ 
group  present  and  the  terms  syn  and  anti  refer  to  the  relation  of  the 
hydroxyl  group  to  this  benzene  group. 

CeHs— N  CeHfi— N 

II  II 

KO  N  N— OK 


Potessiam  syn-beniene  Potassivm  anti^l 

diuotate  dUsoteto 

In  the  oximes  of  the  aromatic  aldehydes  and  ketones,  however,  Hm 
other  groups  are  present  and  the  names  must  indicate  to  idiich  of  these 
groups  the  syn  or  anli  relationship  of  the  hydroxyl  group  applies. 

CeII( — C — H  C$xis — C — xl 

II  II 

N— OH  HO— N 

Beai-STB-Aldoxime  Beiii-«ati<-«UoziiBe 
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The  prefix  is  placed  immediately  before  the  name  of  the  group  con- 
cerned, i.e.y  synr-aldoxime  means  that  the  aldehyde  hydrogen  atom  is 
syn  to  the  hydroxy!  group  and  anti-aldoxime,  that  the  aldehyde  group  is 
atUi  to  the  hydroxy!  group.  If  the  prefixes  referred  to  the  benzene 
group  the  names  would  be  reversed  and  benz-syn-aldoxime  would 
be  anti-benzaldoxime  and  benz-anti-aldoxime  would  be  syn-benzal- 
doxime.    These  last  names,  however,  are  not  used. 

Isomerism  of  Eetozimes. — In  the  case  of  aromatic  aldehydes  they 
all  3deld  these  stereo-isomeric  oximes.  With  the  aromatic  ketones  the 
condition  is  different  and  some  yield  stereo-isomers  and  some  do  not. 
With  symmetrical  aromatic  ketones  in  which  the  two  radicals  are  alike, 
such  as  di-phenyl  ketone,  CeHj — CO — C«H,6  no  different  space  rela- 
tion of  the  hydroxyl  group  is  possible  as  the  two  forms  will  be  identical. 
When,  however,  the  ketone  is  unsymmetrical,  i.e.,  the  two  radicals  are 
unlikcy  as  in  mixed  aromatic-aliphatic  ketones  such  as  phenyl  mefhyl 
ketone,  CeHs — CO — CHj,  or  in  unsymmetrical  di-aryl  ketones  such  as 
phenyl  tolyl  ketone,  CeH* — CO — C«H4 — CH,,  then  the  two  stereo  forms 
are  ]>ossible  though  both  forms  are  not  known  in  all  cases. 

CeHs — C — CHs  CftHs — C — CHs 


HO— N  N— OH 

•Itt-Pheiijl  metliyl  ketoxtm*  anti-Phenyl  m«fliyl  ketozime 

(only  one  known) 
CsHs — C — Colli — Cxis  C^Hs — C — C$Il4 — Cxis 


HO— N  N— OH 

syn-Phenyl  tolyl  ketozime  antl-Phenyl  tolyl  ketoxime 

(both  known) 

As  just  stated  the  two  possible  stereo-isomers  are  not  always  known. 
The  stability  and  possible  isolation  of  the  two  forms  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  linkage  of  benzene  rings  or  alkyl  radicals  to  the  carbo- 
oxime  group, 

— C — .    In  aldehydes,  if  this  group  is  linked  to  an  alkyl  radical, 


HO— N 

as  in  acetaldoxime,  CHs — C — H,  or  in  phenyl  acet  aldoxime, 

II 

HO— N 
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CeHs — CHj — C — H,  only  one  form  is  known.     Similarly  in  the  kct- 


HO— N 

oximes  if  this  carbo-oxime  group  has  one  alkyl  radical  linked  to  it  only 
one  form  is  known,  as  in  phenyl  methyl  ketozime,  CeH6 — C — CH^  (see 


HO— N 

above).  On  the  other  hand  unsymmetrical  di-aryl  ketoximes  in  which 
two  benzene  rings  are  linked  to  the  carbo-oxime  group  are  known  in  the 
two  forms  as  in  phenyl  tolyl  ketozime»  CeHg — C — C6H4 — CHj  or  in 


HO— N(— OH) 
phenyl  chlor-phenyl  ketozime,  CeHs— C— CeH4Cl. 


HO— N(— OH) 

The  fact  that  only  one  form  is  known,  when  the  two  are  possible,  may 
be  due  to  extreme  instability;  one  form  readily  changing  over  to  the 
other,  so  that  only  one  is  isolated.  That  the  known  compound,  in 
those  cases  where  only  one  has  ever  been  isolated,  is  in  fact  one  of  these 
stereo  forms,  probably  the  syn  form,  is  indicated  by  the  decomposition 
products  and  by  a  study  of  a  transformation  known  as  the  Becknuam 
rearrangement. 

Becknuum  Rearrangement — When  phenyl  methyl  ketozime,  aceto 
phenozime,  is  treated  with  acid  chlorides  or  phosphorus  penta-chloride, 
it  is  converted  into  acet  anilide.    The  steps  in  the  reaction  are  as 
follows: 
C,Hft-C— CH,  HO— C— CH, 

—  II  — 


HO— N  CeH»— N 


0=C— CH,  or  CHr-CO— NH— CA 


CeHft — NH     Ac«fuffid« 

A.  ALDEHTDBS 

BeoaldeliTde,  CcHi— CHO 

AmyfdaliiL — BenscaMehyde,  the  simplest  of  the  aromatic  alddi>'des, 
'curs  in  nature  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  glucoside  amygdafiSt  is 
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bitter  almonds,  in  the  kernels  of  peach  stones  and  in  some  other  plants. 
The  glucoside  consists  of  benzaldehyde,  glucose  and  hydrocjranic  acid 
in  combination.  When  this  undergoes  hydrolysis  these  three  constitu- 
ents are  obtained  as  the  products.  In  almonds  there  is  also  present  an 
enzyme  known  as  emulsin  which  possesses  the  property  of  effecting 
this  hydrolysis.  Therefore  when  bitter  almonds  are  ground  and  mixed 
with  cold  water,  enzymatic  hydrolysis  of  the  glucoside  occurs  and  one 
of  the  products  is  benzaldehyde.  Hence  the  aldehyde  is  commonly 
known  as  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  The  reaction  which  takes  place  in 
the  hydrolysis  of  amygdalin  is  as  follows: 

CjoHjtNOii  +  2H2O    >    CbHb— CHO  +  2C6H12O6  +  HCN 

AxBygdallii  Benzaldehyde  Olocose  Hydrogen 

cyanide 

Benzaldehyde  is  a  colorless  liquid  when  pure,  m.p.  —13.5°,  b.p. 
180^.  It  has  a  strong  odor  of  the  natural  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  is 
used  as  a  flavoring  substance  and  in  perfumery.  Because  of  its  easy 
preparation  and  common  occurrence  it  has  been  thoroughly  studied 
and  the  reactions  which  it  undergoes  have  been  well  established.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  classic  joint  researches  of  Liebig  and 
WShleTi  and  one  which  did  much  for  the  estabUshment  of  the  radical 
theory,  was:  ^'Concerning  The  Radical  of  Benzoic  Acid."  It  was 
their  study  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  which  led  them  to  this  investigation 
published  in  1832  (p.  14).  The  aldehyde  is  easily  oxidized,  even  in  the 
air,  to  benozic  acid,  hence  its  name  benzoic  aldehyde  or  benzaldehyde. 
This  oxidation  also  occurs  with  the  simultaneous  reduction  to 
benzyl  alcohol  so  that  when  it  is  treated  with  strong  potassium  hydrox- 
ide it  is  converted  partly  into  one  compound  and  partly  into  the  other. 
That  is,  two  molecules  act  together,  one  being  reduced  or  oxidized  at 
the  expense  of  the  other. 

oxidation 

CeHfi— CHO '  CeHfi— COOH 

reduc-  ^•'"•**^  •^^^ 

C«H5— CHr-OH    < CeHg— CHO 

Benxyl  4.:^^         Benzaldehyde 

iQcohol  tion  (a-mol.) 

In  its  general  reactions  it  is  like  all  aldehydes.  It  is  an  important 
reagent  in  all  cases  where  an  aldehyde  is  needed  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  certain  dyes,  e.g,,  malachite  green  (p.  747). 
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Higher  Aromatic  Aldehydes 

Cuminic  Aldehyde. — Only  two  of  the  higher  aldehydes  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  require  mention,  viz.,  cuminic  aldehyde  and 
cimiamic  aldehyde.    The  first  is  the  aldehyde  of  Iso-jirDpyl  benzene 

with  the  aldehyde  group  in  the  para  position. 

^CH(CH3),    (i) 
^CHO  (4) 

Cominic  aldeliyd« 

It  is  known  as  cuminic  aldehyde  because  of  its  occurrence  in  Raman 
Oil  of  cumin.  It  oxidizes  to  an  aromatic  acid  known  as  cuminic  add 
which  is  para  iso-propyl  benzoic  acid.  On  further  oxidation  the  ali- 
phatic side  chain  is  likewise  oxidized  to  carboxyl  and  a  di-basic  add, 
terrephfhalic  acid,  results.  This  acid  is  obtained  by  the  complete  oxi- 
dation of  paia-a^iene  and  hence  is  a  fara  compound.  This  establishes 
cuminic  aldehyde  as  a  para  compound  also. 

.CH(CH,),  (i)  ^CH{CH,)2(i)  ^COOH  (i) 

CjHiy  ►  CjHk  y   Ctttt^ 

^CHO  (4)  ^COOH      (4)  ^CCX)H  (4) 

Cumiiiic  aldehyde  Cuminic  acid  Tcfre-phtkalc  acid 

Cinnamic  Aldehyde. — ^The  other  aromatic  aldehyde  which  we  shall 
mention  is  cinnamic  aldehyde.  It  contains  the  aldehyde  group  in 
the  side  chain  and  not  in  the  benzene  ring,  and  is  thus  an  al^hatic 
aldehyde  substitution  product  of  benzene.  The  aliphatic  side  chain 
is  also  an  unsaturated  chain.  Its  formula  is  CeHs — CH=CH — CHO, 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  beta-phenyl  acrylic  aldelg^de.  As  as 
aldehyde  it  yields  by  oxidation  an  acid,  viz.,  beta-phenjd  MoySc  add 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  known,  cinnamic  acid.  The  aldehyde  is  found  in 
Oil  of  cinnamon  obtained  from  cinnamon  bark,  hence  its  name  and  the 
name  of  the  add.  The  most  important  synthesis  is  by  the  condensation 
of  benzaldehyde  and  acetaldehyde,  as  follows: 

C.H6— CH(0+H2)CH— CHO    >    C.Hs— CH=CH— CHO 

Benzaldehyde  Acetaldahyde  Cinnamic  aldehjda 

Cinnamic  aldehyde  reacts  as  benzaldehyde  does  and  is  important  as  a 
synthetic  reagent  in  the  same  classes  of  reactions. 
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B.  KETONES 

Aceto  Phenone,  CeHt—CO— CHs,  Phen]i  Methjd  Ketone 

Only  two  individual  ketones  will  be  mentioned  in  detail  and  they 
have  already  been  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  preceding  discussion 
of  general  facts.    They  are, 

CeHe — CO — CH3,  Phenyl  methyl  ketone  or  Aceto  phenone. 

and         CeHe — CO — CeHs,  Di-phenyl  ketone  or  Benzo  phenone* 

Aceto  phenone  is  the  simplest  of  the  aromatic  ketones  related  to 
secondary  aromatic  alcohols.  It  is  a  crystalline  substance;  m.p. 
20.5**,  b.p.  202^  It  possesses  a  soporific  or  hypnotic  effect  on  account 
of  which  it  is  also  known  as  hypnonc.  Its  reactions  are  those  already 
considered.  The  oxime  produced  by  the  action  of  hydroxyl  amine 
would  seem  to  be  possible  of  existence  in  two  stereo-isomeric  forms  like 
the  benzaldozimes  as  the  two  radicals  joined  to  the  carbo-oxime  group 
are  different.    In  fact  only  one  oxime  is  known  as  has  been  explained. 

CfHft — C  — CHs    syn-Phenyl  methyl  ketozime 


HO — N  (anti-Aceto  phenozime) 

The  proofs  that  the  known  form  is  the  syn  compound  are  that  it 
does  not  break  up  and  yield  phenyl  cyanide  and  that  it  yields  acet 
anilide  by  the  Becknuum  rearrangement  which  has  just  been  discussed 
(p-    654). 

Benzo  Phenone,  CsHt— CO— CeH^,  Di-phenyl  Ketone 

Benzo  phenone  is  a  solid  which  is  di-morphous,  i.e.,  it  exists  in  two 
forms  which  are  not  isomeric  as  they  possess  the  same  formula  in  every 
respect.  One  form  is  a  solid,  m.p.  26^,  while  the  other  is  a  solid,  m.p. 
46^.  On  reduction  with  zinc  dust  benzo  phenone  yields  first  the  corre- 
sponding secondary  alcohol,  CeH^ — CH(OH) — C^Hs,  and  then  the 
hydrocarbon  di-phenyl  methane,   CeHg — CHa — CeHs. 

CeHj— CO— CHs >CeH6— CH(OH)— CeHfi ^CeHr-CHa— CeHj 

B«axo  pliea<me  Di-phenyl  metlitne 

This  hydrocarbon,  di-phenyl  methane,  is  a  member  of  another  series 
which  will  be  considered  later  and,  strictly  speaking,  benzo  phenone  does 
not  belong  to  the  group  of  aromatic  ketones  which  we  have  been 
studying.    Because  of  its  close  analogy  to  the  other  aromatic  ketones 

42 
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it  seems  best,  however,  to  take  it  up  at  this  time.     Benzo  phcnone 
being  symmetrical  in  constitution  yields  only  one  oxime, 

C  6H5 — C — C  eHe 


N— OH 

This  oxime,  however,  undergoes  the  Beckmann  reanaagement  and 
yields  benzanilide  just  as  aceto  phen-ozime  yields  acet  anilide. 

C,Ht— C— C,H,  C,H»— C— OH  C,Hj— C=0 

II  II  I 

N— OH  N— C,H.  NHCJii 

Benxo  yhenoae  ozime  Wtnmiklfi 

SUBSTITUTED  ALDEHYDES  AND  KETONES 
HYDROXY  ALDEHYDES  AIVD  HYDROXY  KETOUBS 

Phenol  Aldehydes  and  Ketones. — The  most  ibiportant  substitutkm 
products  of  aromatic  aldehydes  and  ketones  are  those  containing  the 
hydroxyl  group.  Analogous  to  the  phenol  alcohols  we  have  the  pke^i 
aldehydes  and  phenol  kelones  which  are  ring  hydroxy  substitution  prod- 
ucts  of  the  aromatic  aldehydes  and  ketones. 


C,H»— CH2OH 

Alcohol 

c,h/ 

^OH 

Phenol  alcohol 

C,Hs— CHO 

AMohTd* 

• 

l/OH 

c,h/ 

XHO 

Phonol  aidohjrdo 

OH 

c,h/ 

TO— C,H, 

PhondkoMB* 

C,Hs— CO— C,H, 

Ketono 

Some  members  of  this  class  of  compounds  and  especially  some  of  their 
ether  derivatives  are  very  valuable  natural  products. 

Hydroxy  Benzaldehydes,  CcH^^ 

^CHO 


J 
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Reimer-Tiemaim  Reaction. — Both  the  ortho-  and  para-hydroxy 
benzaldehydes  are  important.  They  may  both  be  synthesized  by 
what  is  known  as  the  Reimer-Tiemaim  reaction.  This  consists  of  the 
interaction  between  a  salt  of  a  phenol  and  chloroform  in  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  alkali.  The  result  is  the  introduction  of  the  aldehyde 
group,  ( — CHO),  into  the  benzene  ring  of  the  phenol  as  follows: 

.OK 
CgHfi— OK    +    CHCI3  +  3KOH    ►    C6H4<(  +  3KCI 

SfSSffif  Clilo«»form  \CH0    +2H2O 

HydrozT  bMualdabrd. 

(ortho  and  pum) 

The  reaction  probably  takes  place  by  the  following  steps: 


:.H4<^ 


OK  ,0K 

y  C,H4<(  +  2K)— OH 

(H  +  CI)— CHClj  ^CH(Clj 


OK  _  OK 

c,h/       0(h)     _f!!r    c,h/ 

TH*^  THO 

^(OH 

The  reaction  is  a  general  one  for  phenols  both  mono-  and  poly-y  and  for 
the  ethers  of  poly-phenols.  It  results  always  in  a  mixture  of  the  ortho 
and  para  compounds.  In  the  preparation  of  hydroxy  benzaldehyde 
the  two  may  be  easily  separated  as  the  ortho  compound  is  volatile  with 
steam,  while  the  para  compound  is  not. 

Salicylic  Aldehyde. — The  ortho-hydroxy  benzaldehyde  is  also 
known  as  salicylic  aldehyde  because  on  oxidation  it  yields  salicylic 
acid,  orfho-hydroxy  benzoic  add.  It  may  also  be  made  by  oxidizing 
ortho-hydro^  benzyl  alcohol,  salicylic  alcohol  (p.  646),  or  by  oxidizing 
the  glucoside  saUdn  from  which  the  alcohol  is  obtained  on  hydrolysis. 
It  occurs  naturally  in  the  oil  of  the  flowers,  leaves  and  stems  of  certain 
spiraea  plants.  It  is  an  oil  with  a  characteristic  odor.  At  —  20°  it 
solidifies  to  large  crystals  and  it  boils  at  196.5^.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and  gives  a  violet  color  with  ferric  chloride.  It  reduces 
Tehling's  solution  and  forms  a  crystalline  addition  compound  with 
sodium  acid  sulphite  like  aldehydes  in  general.  It  yields  an  oxime  and 
SL  hydrazone,  the  former  known  in  one  stereo  form,  the  latter  in  two. 
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(2)  (i) 

HO— C,H«— C— H 


1 


HO— N 

ortho-Hydrozj  benx 
•nti-Aldoziine 

HO— CeH<— C— H  HO— C,H4— C— H 


C,Ht— NH— N  N— NH— C.H, 

'  ortho-Hydfozj  bens  ortfao-Hydrozj  b«iiz 

anti-aldehydraaone  ayn-AldeliydiaaoBO 

para-HjdiOTy  Benzaldefayde. — Besides  being  formed  together  with 
the  ortko  compound  by  the  Reimer-Tiemami  reactkm  the  pen 
hydroxy  benzaldehyde  may  be  synthesized  from  phenol  by  a  modifi' 
cation  of  the  Gattennann-Koch  reaction  (p.  649),  for  introducing 
the  aldehyde  group  into  a  benzene  ring.  In  this  synthesb  hydrogen 
cyanide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  together  with  aluminium  chloride,  are 
used.  The  first  two  react  similarly  to  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
chloride acid  (p.  649)  and  give  the  chloride  of  imino  formk  acid. 

H— CN  +  HCl >  CI— C— H 


NH 

Imiao  formie  add  cblorida 

In  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  this  compound  reacts  with  phenol 
yielding  an  dd-imide  which  with  water  gives  the  hydroxy  aldehyde: 

/OH  ^ 

^•*^*\(H  +  C1)-CH=NH  ' 

Ph«nol 


/OH  yOH 

C,H«<  +H,)0       >       QH< 

\CH=(NH  \CHO 


The  advantage  of  this  synthesis  is  that  the  para  compound  oaky  is 
formed  and  that  phenol  ethers  undergo  the  reaction  also.    Tlie 
hydroiy  benialdehyde  is  not  volatile  with  steam,  is  quite  sotol 
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water  and  gives  only  a  slight  violet  color  with  ferric  chloride.  It  forms 
an  addition  product  with  sodium  acid  sulphite  and  an  oxime  and  hydra- 
zones  with  hydroxyl  amine  and  phenyl  hydrazine. 

Ethers.    Essential  Oils 

The  ether  derivatives  of  the  phenol  aldehydes  like  the  ether  deriva- 
tives of  the  phenols  themselves  are  important  as  constituents  of  essen- 
tial oils  present  in  many  plants. 

Anis  Aldehyde. — The  simplest  essential  oil  constituent  of  this 
group  is  one  found  in  anis  seed  oil  and  known  as  anis  aldehyde. 

/OCH3 
It  is  the  methyl  ether  of  para-hydron  benzaldehyde,  CeH^ 

\CHO 

It  is  a  liquid,  m.p.  —  4°,  b.p.  245°,  with  a  pleasant  odor  of  white  thorne 
flowers  and  is  used  in  perfumes.  It  is  interesting  that  while  hydroxy 
benzaldehyde  itself  yields  only  one  form  of  oxime  the  anis  aldehyde 
yields  the  two  stereo-isomeric  forms.  This  is  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  free  hydroxyl  group  in  preventing  the  formation  of  isomers.  In 
the  anis  aldehyde  the  hydroxyl  group  is  converted  into  methoxy  and 
the  isomers  are  obtained. 

Protocatechuic  Aldehyde. — A  di-phenol  aldehyde,  viz.,  the  3-4- 
dl-hydro^  benzaldehyde,  is  known  asprotocatechuicaldetQrde  because 
it  yields  protocatechuic  add  on  oxidation. 

CHO 


OH 

Protocatechnic  aldehyde 

It  may  be  synthesized  by  the  Reimer-Tiemann  or  Gatteimann-Koch 
reactions  from  pyrocatechinol,  1-2-di-hydroxy  benzene. 

VaniUin. — Two  very  important  essential  oil  constituents  are  ether 
derivatives.  One  of  these  is  YaniUin,  the  chief  constituent  of  vamUa 
beans  from  which  vaniUa  extract  is  made,  and  the  other  is  heliotropin, 
also  known  as  pipenmali  which  has  the  odor  of  heliotrope  flowers.  Van- 
illin is  the  mono*methyl  ether  of  protocatechuic  aldehyde,  the  methoxy 
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group  being  in  the  meta  position  to  the  aldehyde  group.    HeiJotrofiiB 
is  the  methylene  di-ether  of  the  same  aldehyde.    The  formulas  are, 


CHO 


CHO 


OCH, 


OH 

VanilUa 

4-Hydrox3r  3-methozj 

benzaldehyde 


CH, 

Heliotropia  (Pipcronal) 
3-4-MetlijlMie  di-o«j 
beauldehjde 


Just  as  protocatechuic  aldehyde  may  be  synthesized  by  the  Reimer- 
Tiemann  or  Gattermann-Koch  reactions  from  the  di-phenol  fjto- 
catechinoli  so  vanillin  may  be  made  by  the  same  reactions  from  Uie 
mono-methyl  ether  of  pyrocatechinol,  i.e.,  guaiacol  (p.  621). 


CHO 


(CHCI3  +  KOH) 
OCH,     (HCN  +  HCl  +  AICI3) 


Heliotropin  may  be  prepared  from  protocatechuic  aldehyde  by  the 
action  of  methylene  iodide,  CH»Ij,  the  yield,  however,  being  small 


CHO 


CHO 


+     l2)  =  CH2 

rv/TX       McOurlan*  lodMa 
V\tl        Di-ioio  mttiune 


0 


(H 

Protooiteclnic 
ddelijd* 


CH, 


Relation  to  Eugenole,  etc— By  far  the  most  important  syntheses 
of  these  important  essential  oil  constituents  are  by  the  oxidatioQ  of  tk« 
.^rr«M.nnnHinff  ethers  of  di-hydroxyl  derivatives  of  benzene  homologocs 
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which  contain  an  unsaturated  side  chain.  All  of  these  compounds  are 
important  essential  oil  constituents  and  the  syntheses  referred  to  have 
been  the  means  of  showing  the  relationship  between  them.  We  have 
previously  discussed  the  methyl  and  .methylene  ethers  of  the  mono- 
and  di-phenols  with  unsaturated  side  chain  (p.  623).  Their  formulas 
may  be  repeated  as  follows: 


(4)  (I) 

HO— C«H4— CH,— CH  =  CH, 


Chavicol 


(4)  (l) 

HO— C.H4— CH  =  CH— CH, 


(4)  (1) 

CH,0— C,H4— CH,— CH  -  CH, 

Bttragola 

(4)  (1) 

CHiO— C«H«— CH  =  CH— CH, 


Anol 


Ancthol* 


(4) 

HO. 

CHjO^ 

(3) 

Bvceaole 


(i) 

Cell) — CHs — CH  =  CH2 


(4) 

HO^ 
/C»Hj 
CHjO^ 

(3) 

Iao-«iiC0nol6 


(1) 

CH=CH— CH, 


CH 


(4) 

(3) 

S«lrot« 


(4) 
(3) 


(i) 


H 


C,H,— CH=CH— CH,OH  (i) 


CH„ 

Conif  eryl  alcohol 


(4) 


(1) 


CqHs — CH2 — CH  =  CHs  CH^y      -yCeHj — CH  =  CH — CHg 

(3) 

IfO-Mfrolo 


It  will  be  recalled  that  the  difference  between  eugenole  and  safrole  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  corresponding  iso  compounds,  iso-eugenole  and 
iso-safroley  on  the  other  is,  that  in  the  latter  and  also  in  coniferyl 
alcoholy  aiKd  and  anethole,  the  benzene  ring  is  in  the  alpha  or  1  position 
in  the  unsaturated  propene  or  propenol  chain.  When  such  an  unsatu- 
rated side  chain  compound  is  oxidized  the  chain  breaks  at  the  double 
bond  and  yields  the  aldehyde  of  the  benzene  compound. 

R— CH  =  CH— CHa  +  O    >    R— CHO 

The  following  reactions  and  relationships  have  thus  been  established, 
and  they  have  become  the  chief  synthetic  methods  used  in  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  these  valuable  compounds.  The  iso-compounds,  being  readilj 
prepared  from  their  isomers,  either  set  of  compounds  may  thus  be  used 
as  a  source  of  the  preparation. 

(4)  (i)        •  (4)  (0 

CH,0— CJl4— CH=CH— CH,        ►        CH/)— C,H*-CHO 

Ancthol*  Ante  aldafejd* 

(4)   Ha  +0  (4)  Ha 

^C,H,— CH  =  CH— CH,(  I ) '  );C«Hr-CHO  (i ) 

(3)CH,0/  (3)  CH,(r 

(4)  (4) 

Ha  (i)  +0        Ha  (0 

);CeH,— CH  =  CH— CH,OH       '  ^CA-CHO 

CHjCK  CH,(K 

(3)  (3) 

Coniferyl  alcohol 


(4)  (4) 

/Ov  (i)  +0  /O.  (i) 

ch/    \:,h,— ch=ch— CH,  — *     ch/  jCtHs—cm 

(3)  (3) 

lao-safrole 


Vanillin  is  present  in  the  vanilla  bean  to  the  amount  of  about  2.0  per 
cent,  accumulating  as  white  crystalline  needles.  It  is  also  found  in 
smaller  amounts  in  several  other  plants  and  plant  resins  or  halsams, 
e.g,f  gum  benzoin,  Peru  balsam,  Tolu  balsam,  Orchideaenigrddla,ttc. 
It  crystallizes  in  white  needles,  m.p.  80°,  b.p.  285**,  soluble  in  90-100 
parts  cold  water  and  20  parts  of  hot.  It  possesses  the  charactenstic 
odor  and  flavor  of  the  common  vanilla  extract.  It  is  now  prepared  in 
considerable  commercial  quantities  by  one  of  the  above  synthetic 
methods  mostly  from  eugenole  which  yields  first  iso-eugenole ;  or  from 
the  glucoside  conif eiin,  which  yields  coniferyl  alcohol  It  is  interesting 
that  the  synthetic  vaniUin  can  be  used  in  all  cases  in  place  of  the  natural 
vanilla  extract  when  the  object  is  odor,  as  in  perfumes,  the  aroma  bcinf 
similar  but  weaker.  When  it  is  used  as  a  flavor  the  synthetic  product 
can  only  partially  replace  the  natural.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
synthetic  product  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  by^Mwl- 
ucts.  Pure  vaniUin  costs  about  $50  to  $60  per  pound.  A  water  soio- 
tion  of  vanillin  acts  weakly  acid  and  is  colored  by  ferric  chloride  a  siifht 
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blue-violet.  It  yields  characteristic  oximes  and  hydrazones.  When 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  hydrolyzes  to  protocatechuic  aldehyde, 
and  when  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide  it  yields  the  corresponding 
di-hydroxy  add. 

Heliotropiny  PiperonaL — ^Heliotrppin  receives  its  other  name  of 
pq^eronal  from  its  relation  to  compounds  occurring  in  pepper.  In 
black  pepper,  Piperus  nigra,  there  is  present  an  alkaloid  known  as 
piperine  (p.  888).  From  this  alkaloid  an  add,  piperic  add,  is  obtained. 
This  add  is  a  methylene  di-ether  containing  an  alpha  unsaturated  side 
chain  as  in  iso-eugenoley  etc.  On  oxidation  the  side  chain  breaks  at 
the  double  bond,  as  has  been  explained,  and  yields  an  aldehyde  which  is 
pipcronaL 

(4) 

(k  +0 

CH/    ^CH;,— CH=CH— CH=CH— COOH  (i)    — ' 

(3) 

Pip«ric  acid 

(4) 

CH/      ')C,Hr-CHO  (i) 

(3) 

Piperonal,  Haliotroidii 

Heliotropin  is  prepared  commerdally  by  the  synthesis  given  above 
from  safrole  through  iso-safrole.  It  is  used  in  perfumes  on  account  of 
its  very  pleasant  odor  of  heliotrope  flowers.  It  forms  crystals,  m.p. 
37**,  b.p.  263^.  By  boiling  with  water  it  hydrolyzes  and  yields  proto- 
catechuic aldehyde  just  as  vanillin  does.  It  also  3delds  oximes  and 
hydrazones  which  are  characteristic. 

Alcohol-aldehydes  and  -ketones. — If  the  hydroxyl  group  in 
hydroxy  aldehydes  and  ketones  is  in  the  side  chain  instead  of  the  ring 
then  the  compounds  instead  of  being  mixed  phenol-aldehydes  will  be 
alcohol-aldehydes  or  -ketones,  e.g., 

C,Hr~CH(OH)— CH(OH)— CH(OH)— CHO 

Phenyl  tetroae 
2-3-4-Tr$-hydroxy  4- phenyl  butyric  aldehyde 

C,Hj— CO— CHjOH 

Hydrozj  ac«to  phenone 
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Such  compounds,  if  they  contain  more  than  two  hydroxy!  carbon  groups 
in  the  saturated  side  chain,  are  plainly  phenyl  derivatives  of  the  sugars 
as  in  the  first  formula  above. 


AMINO  KBTONES 

Nitro  and  amino  substituted  aromatic  aldehydes  and  ketones  are 
not  of  special  importance  except  in  two  cases  that  may  be  dted. 

ortho-Amino  Benzophenone. — Benzophenone  yields  an  erikh 
nUro  substitution  product  with  the  nitro  group  substituted  in  one  of  the 
benzene  rings  in  the  position  ortho  to  the  carbonyl  group.  This  nitro 
compound  by  reduction,  like  all  nitro  compounds,  yields  the  correspond- 
ing amino  compound.  When  this  orfho-amino  benzophenone  is 
oxidized  two  hydrogens  are  lost,  one  from  the  amino  group  and  the 
other  from  the  benzene  ring  which  is  not  joined  to  nitrogen,  and  the  two 
groups  become  united.  This  results  in  a  compound  in  which  two  ben- 
zene rings  are  doubly  linked  to  each  other  on  one  hand  by  the  carb(myl 
group  of  the  original  benzophenone  and  on  the  other  by  the  mini 
group  as  follows: 


-2H 


ortho-Amliio 
iMmoflMiioiie 
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The  compound  formed  is  known  as  acridon. 

Michler's  Ketone. — A  similar  di-amino  compound  in  which  two 
amino  groups  are  substituted  in  benzophenone  in  the  para  position 
in  each  of  the  benzene  rings  yields  a  tetra-methyl  amino  product  which 
is  known  as  Michler's  ketone. 

HtN— CeHi— CO— C6H4— NH2        ► 

psrm-psrm-Di  -amino 
bcnsopliMiooa 

(CH,)jN— CeH4— CO— C,H4— N(CH,), 

Tetra-methyl  para-para-di-amino 
benzophenone 
Michler'a  ketone 

Auramine. — When  this  Michler's  ketone  is  treated  with  ammonium 
chloride  water  is  lost  and  a  compound  is  formed  of  the  constitution 
shown  in  the  following  reaction: 


(CH,)2=N- 


-N=(CH3)2 


Miehler'a  ketone + Ammonium  chloride 


(CH,),=N= 


-N=(CH,), 
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In  this  compound  one  of  the  amino  nitrogens  becomes  penta-valentis 
in  ammonium  salts  while  the  other  remains  tri-valent.  The  heaim 
ring  to  which  the  penta-^valent  nitrogen  is  linked  takes  on  the  qimii 
structure  as  in  quinone,  while  the  other  benzene  ring  retains  its  nwrnal 
ring  structure.  The  compound  which  is  formed  is  kno¥m  as  aunmine, 
and  is  the  mother  substance  of  important  dyes.  As  will  be  meatioiied, 
in  connection  with  dyes,  the  presence  of  a  quinoid  group  is  associated 
with  the  dye  character  of  compounds. 


IX.  AROMATIC  ACIDS 

Character  and  Types. — Aromatic  adds  bear  exactly  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  aromatic  primary  alcohols  and  aldehydes  that  the  aliphatic 
acids  do  to  the  aliphatic  primary  alcohols  and  aldehydes,  i.e.,  the  acids 
are  the  final  oxidation  products  of  the  other  two  groups.  In  the  alipha- 
tic series  we  showed  how  the  alcohols  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
oxidation  products  of  the  hydrocarbons.  The  entire  series  of  oxidation 
relationships  being  illustrated  as  follows: 

CHr~CH,    JL^    CH,— CH2OH    JL^ 

Bdnae  Btiuuiol 

Hydrocarbon  Alcohol 

CHr-CHO    JLS      CHr-COOH 

BUumml  Btluuioie  acid 

Aldehyde  Acid 

Methyl  to  CarboxyL — In  other  words  the  acid  group  — COOH» 
carboxyl,  is  the  complete  oxidation  product  of  the  methyl  group.  In 
the  aliphatic  series  the  first  step;  methyl  group  to  primary  alcohol 

group,  ( — CHj) ►( — CHjOH),  and  sdso  the  complete  oxidation, 

methyl  group  to  carboxyl  group,  ( — CH3) ►( — COOH);  has  never 

been  accomplished  as  a  laboratory  process.  However,  the  other 
steps  have  been,  and  the  relationship  is  accepted  as  practically  es- 
tablished. The  acceptance  of  it  as  a  true  relationship  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  in  the  benzene  series  the  complete  oxidation  of 
methyl  to  carboxyl  is  an  easUy  accomplished  and  common  operation. 
The  series  of  reactions  may  be  illustrated,  for  the  benzene  compounds, 
as  follows: 

+  0                                 +0 
Cflxs — CHj >     CeHt — CH2OH > 

Tolnana  Benzyl  alcohol 

C,H»— CHO    Jl2    CH,— COOH 

Benx-aldehyde  Banxoic  acid 

Ozidation  of  Hydrocarbons. — In  this  case  also  the  first  step  does 
not  take  place,  though  the  reverse,  the  reduction  of  benzyl  alcohol  to 
toluene  is  easily  accomplished.    The  important  fact  now,  in  connection 
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with  the  aromatic  acids,  is,  that  a  common  general  method  of  synth( 
ing  them  is  by  the  oxidation  of  a  methyl  group  to  carboxyl  aad 
each  methyl  group  linked  to  a  benzene  ring  a  carboxyl  group  is 
final  oxidation  product.    In  this  way  we  may  obtain  not  only  moi 
but  also  poly-carboxy  acids.    It  is  also  true,  that  not  only  a 
methyl  group  linked  to  a  benzene  ring,  but  any  poly-carbon  satut&tl 
side  chain,  will  yield  the  carboxyl  group  as  the  final  oxidation  produi 
These  relationships  may  be  illustrated  by  reactions  which  have 
previously  referred  to  (p.  486),  viz.,  that  toluene,  mediyl 
yields  benzoic  acid,  carboy  benzene;  and  mesitylene»  triHnet 
benzene,  yields  successively  a  mono-carboxyy  a  di-carbox^y  and  a 
carhoxy  acid. 

CeHfi— CH,         _JL2  C«Hfc— COOH 

Toluene  Benzoic  add 

/CH,                                 XOOH 
CeHi^CH,        ►        CeH^CH,  ► 

Metitylene  Medtylenic  add 

XOOH  XOOH 

CeHa^COOH        ^        CeH,A:OOH 

^CH,  x:ooH 

UviUc  add  Tri-aeaitic  adi 

In  our  study  of  the  aromatic  aldehydes  we  have  also  stated  that  th«t 
are  synthesized  by  the  oxidation  of  benzene  hydrocarbons  containini 
an  unsaturated  side  chain,  in  which  the  double  bond  is  between  tin 
first  and  second  carbons  from  the  benzene  ring.  The  aldehydes  tha 
being  oxidizable  to  the  acids  gives  us  a  second  class  of  hydrocarbon 
from  which  the  acids  may  be  obtained  by  oxidation. 

rjI_CH  =  CH-CH,    ±2    CJIs-CHO    ±2    CJIr-COOB 

i-PhenyUi-propene  Benxaldehyde  Beueic  add 

Thus  we  see  that  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  side  chain  group  in 
benzene  hydrocarbon,  whether  a  single  methyl  group,  a  saturate 
poly-carbon  chain  or  an  unsaturated  poly-carbon  chain,  each  side  diai 
always  yields  the  carboxyl  group  as  the  final  product.  The  intennediat 
products,  however,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  oxidation  is  cffccw 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  side  chain  so  that  in  compounds  coi 
taining  two  or  more  different  hydrocarbon  side  chains  one  will  be  on 
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ized  more  easily  than  another.  In  general  we  may  say;  (a)  The  longer 
side  chain  is  always  oxidized  the  more  easily,     (b)  The  side  chain 

contaimng  a  tertiary  carbon  group,  I  — CH<      I,  is  always  more  easily 

Dzidized  than  a  single  methyl  group  or  a  chain  containing  only  primary 
>r  secondary  carbon  groups,  (c)  With  saturated  side  chains  the  inter- 
mediate products  are  probably  alcohols,  the  hydroxyl  group  being 
:ormed  from  a  hydrogen  of  the  carbon  group  linked  to  the  ring,  this 
dcohol  group  then  oxidizing  to  the  carboxyl  group,  (d)  With  un- 
iaturated  side  chains  the  intermediate  product  is  an  aldehyde  which 
hen  oxidizes  to  the  acid. 

Halogen  Substitution  and  Oxidation. — In  the  oxidation  of  these 
lydrocarbons  to  the  corresponding  acids  the  reaction  may  be  accom- 
plished with  a  variety  of  reagents.  Toluene,  for  example  may  be 
oxidized  to  benzoic  acid  by  means  of  dilute  nitric  acid  or  chromic  acid. 
ii  the  case  of  ring  substituted  hydrocarbons  the  oxidation  is  even  more 
asily  effected  and  potassium  permanganate  may  be  used.  The  oxida- 
ion  is  often  accomplished  more  easily  by  indirect  processes.  Chlorine 
nay  be  first  substituted  in  the  side  chain  and  then  the  chlorine  product 
\y  hydrolysis  yields  either  an  alcohol  or  an  aldehyde.  These  are  then 
xidized,  often  by  means  of  the  chlorine  first  used' as  a  substituting 
gent,  yielding  finally  the  acid.  In  the  case  of  benzo  tri-chloride  the 
hlorine  substitution  product  yields  the  acid  directly  by  hydrolysis. 

•  xj       nxj         I  CI2      I-.  TT      r*vr  r^t       •  ^     ^" 
0$rli — ^-.iij      ^      Cori5 — v^ri2Vxi         » 

Tcrinene  Bensyl  chloride 

C«H»— CHjOH        Jt2,        C.Hs— COOH 

Bensyl  alcohol  Bemoic  acid 

XJ      r-w       ^^^2      p.  TT      run}    +^^ — OH 

Toluene  Benzal  chloride 

CHs— CHO     jtS     CH,— COOH 

Benzaldehyde  Benxoic  acid 

C«H,— CH,    tiH*    CHs— ecu  +3J^H  C,Hs— COOH 

Toluene  Benzo  tri-chlori<|e  Benxoic  acid 

Ring  Carboxyl* — In  all  of  the  cases  cited  the  acid  resulting  is  a 
ag  carboxy  benzene  product  and  such  an  acid  will  always  result  from 
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the  oxidation  of  any  side  chain  or  from  the  chlorination  and  subsequcot 
oxidation  of  a  single  carbon  side  chain,  i.e,,  mdhyL 

Side-chain  CarbozyL — ^If,  however,  the  side  chain  consbtsof  mott 
than  one  carbon  group  the  halogenation  and  subsequent  oxidatiQDwill 
result  in  another  t3^e  of  aromatic  acid  if  the  halogen  is  at  the  end  of  the 
chain  and  possible  of  yielding  a  primary  alcohol  or  an  aJdefayde. 

C«H6— CHj— CH3        >        CeHj— CHr-CH,Cl         * 

Phenyl  •tiuuie  i-Chlor  a-pheayl 


CeHr-CH,— CHjOH        ►         CtHr-CHr-COOH 

i-Hydro^  a-Rheayl  PhM 

•than* 

C«H»— CH=CH— CH,    ►    C,H,— CH=CH— CH,a 

I  -Phenyl  i  -Phenyl 

Ai-propene 


C.H,— CH=CH— CH,OH        ►        C«H»— CH=CH-COOH 

I -Phenyl  3 -hydros  CinauBicacii 

Ai-propene 

In  such  a  product  the  carboxyl  group  instead  of  being  in  the  ring  is  in 
the  side  chain  and  whUe  it  is  considered  as  an  aromatic  add  it  is  raBy 
a  benzene  derivative  of  an  aliphatic  acid  and  has  the  character  and 
prq>erties  of  such  an  acid,  its  S3aithesis  as  above  being  ezacdy  malO' 
gous  to  the  general  method  of  synthesizing  aliphatic  adds.  Sodi 
acids  also  may  be  dther  momhcarhoxy  or  poly-€4irboxy  if  the  chanctff 
of  the  side  chain  is  branched,  giving  more  than  one  end  carbon  groq) 
and  mailing  more  than  one  carboxyl  groiq>  possible. 

Mixed  Ring  and  Side-duun  CailN»7L— Still  a  third  type  d 
aromatic  add  is  possible,  viz.,  one  in  ^riiich  both  of  the  precediop 
t\pes  are  present,  f.e.,  one  or  more  carboxyl  gnHq>s  may  be  in  the  rim 
and  at  the  same  time  one  or  more  may  be  in  the  side  chain,  f .;., 


CH,— COOH  (i)  .CHr-CHr-COOH  (li 

C,H4<  CtH4<( 

X:OOH  (2)  \XX)H  (2) 


CrCH-COOHii 
H  (2) 
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We  can  readily  see  what  a  variety  of  acids  are  possible  in  the  benzene 
series.  Not  all  of  the  types  mentioned  have  individual  members  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  taken  up  in  detail,  but  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion will  illustrate  the  scope  of  the  group.  For  the  sake  of  clearness 
we  may  sununarize  the  classes  of  aromatic  acids  with  the  following 
examples. 

I.  Ring  Carboxy  Acids. 

mono-basic,  CeHs— COOH        C6H4<f 

Benzoic  Acid  POOH 

Toliiic  Adds 

.COOH  /COOH 

poly-basic,    CtU/^  CeHa^COOH 

^COOH  \:OOH 

PhtluUc  acidi  Tri-mesitic  add 

II.  Side-chain  Carboxy  Acids. 

saturated,    CeHs— CHj— COOH 

Phenyl  ncetie 
ndd 

CeHfi— CH(COOH)— CH2— COOH 

Phenyl  sacdnie  edd 

unsaturated,    CeHs— CH = CH— COOH 

Cinnamic  edd 

CH,— C(COOH)  =  CH— COOH 

Plienyi  maleic  edd 

III.  Mixed  Ring  and  Side-chain  Carboxy  Acids. 

.CHj— CH,— COOH 
saturated,      C6H4^ 

^COOH 

ortiio-Carboxy  hydro- 
dnmimic  add 


I 

unsaturated,  C6H4^ 


CH=CH— COOH 


COOH 

ortho-Cerboxy 
cinnamic  acid 

Synthesis  of  Ring  Carboxy  Acids. — We  have  just  discussed  the 
nthesis  of  aromatic  acids  by  the  oxidation  of  benzene  hydrocarbons 
ntaining  a  side  chain.    As  would  be  expected  from  our  description 
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of  the  different  types  of  these  acids  the  methods  of  synthesis  are  several 
The  two  distinct  types,  viz.,  those  in  which  the  carboxyl  group  is  in 
the  ring  and  those  in  which  the  carboxyl  group  is  in  the  side  chaun,  wiB 
naturally  be  formed  by  different  kinds  of  reactions;  the  former  by  those 
characteristic  in  general  of  benzene  compounds,  the  latter  by  those 
characteristic  of  aliphatic  compounds  and  which  are  used  in  synthesiz- 
ing aliphatic  acids. 

From  Hydrocarbons,  Friedel-daft — The  aromatic  kydrocarhm 
yield  ring  carboxy  acids  by  other  reactions  than  those  effecting  oxida- 
tion of  a  side  chain.  Carbon  dioxide  may  be  introduced  directly 
into  a  benzene  ring,  thus  converting  a  hydrogen  into  carboxyl.  Thb 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride,  Friedel- 
Cnift  reagent. 

C»H6— H  +  COsC+AlCla)        >        C»H,— COOH 

BenxMie  BouoicacU 


The  intermediate  products  are  complex  compounds  containing  alumi- 
nium, but  the  end  product  is  the  acid  as  above.  The  same  result  is 
accomplished  if  carbonyl  chloride,  COCls,  is  used  instead  of  cartM» 
dioxide,  the  first  formed  acid  chloride  being  hydrolyzed  to  the  acid. 

CeH^(H  +  Cl)-CO~Cl        ^  t:^^'^ 

Benzene 

C,Hr-CO(Cl  +  H)-OH        ►        C,Hr-COOH 

Benzoyl  chloride 


This  reaction  does  not  yield  good  results  because  the  acid  dJorkk 
reacts  with  the  hydrocarbon  forming  a  ketone. 

Gattermann  Synthesis. — Still  another  reaction  accomplishes  the 
same  purpose.  This  is  by  the  use  of  chlor  formamide,  CI— CO— SHi. 
and  is  similar  to  the  reaction  with  carbonyl  chloride.  It  yidds  fot 
the  acid  amide  which  is  hydrolyzed  to  the  acid. 


C6H6-(H  +  CI)— CO-NH,       > 

Benzene  Chlor  fonnamide 

C,Hr-CO(NH,+  H)-OH        ►        C^r-COOH 

Benzunide  »•«»«■■ 

This  is  known  as  the  Gattermann  qmtfiesis  and  yields  better  rtsate 
than  the  preceding  synthesis. 
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Ftom  A17I  Halides.  Kekolfi  ^rnttesis. — A  ronuUic  halides  in  which 
the  halogen  is  in  the  ring  yield  ring  carboxy  acids  by  the  action  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  sodium. 

C«H5— Br  +  CO2  +  Nas        >        CeHj— COONa  +  NaBr 

Brom  benxene  Banxoic  add 

(salt) 

The  reaction  is  known  as  the  Kekul£  synthesis  and  is  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  aliphatic  acids  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  sodium 
alkyls  (p.  132). 

CH,— Na  -h  CO2       >        CH;n-COONa 

Sodinm  mathyl  Acetic  acid  (salt) 

Wurtz  Synthesis. — The  introduction  of  carboxyl  in  place  of  a 
halogen  in  the  ring  may  also  be  effected  by  the  action  of  an  ester  of 
chlor  formic  add  and  sodium. 

CeHj— (Br  +  Na)— (Na  +  CI)— COOCjHs        > 

Brom  benaena  Bthyl  cUof  fof nata 

CHi— COOCtHi  +  H,0        ►      CHi— COOH 

Bthyl  benxoate  Benzoic  add 

This  synthesis  was  first  carried  out  by  Wurtz  and  is  known  by  his 
name.    It  is  similar  to  the  like  synthesis  of  hydrocarbons  (p.  16). 

From  Sulphonic  Adds. — When  a  salt  of  a  stdphonic  acid  is  fused  with 
sodium  formate  the  sulphonic  acid  group  is  replaced  by  the  carboxy] 
group. 

CeH*— (SO2OK  +  H)— COONa    >    CeHj— COONa  +  KHSO3 

Benseae  anlnhoiiic  Sodium  Benzoic  add 

add  (salt)  formate  (aalt) 

This  is  similar  to  the  use  of  chlor  formic  acid  and  chlor  formamide  in  the 
preceding  syntheses.  The  method  was  first  used  by  Victor  Meyer. 
Sulphonic  acids  are  also  the  starting  point  for  the  synthesis  of  acids 
through  the  intermediate  acid  nitrile  as  described  next. 

From  A17I  Cyanides  {^Acid  N Utiles), — The  aromatic  cyanides  which 
were  simply  referred  to  as  substitution  products  (p.  521)  are,  of  course, 
like  the  aliphatic  cyanides,  nitriles  of  acids  which  they  yield  on 
hydrolysis. 

R— CN    +    2H,0       >        R— COOH  +  NH, 

Aryl  (or  alkyl)  Add 

cyanide 
Acid  nitrile 

They  are  thus  a  general  source  for  the  synthesis  of  acids. 
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Nitriles  from  Sulphonic  Acids  or  A17I  Halides. — ^Individual  add 
nitriles  will  be  mentioned  at  various  times  whenever  they  are  used  in 
preparing  various  acids.  Several  reactions  may  be  employed  to  prt- 
pare  the  nitriles  in  which  the  cyanogen  group  is  in  the  ring.  The  sim- 
plest method  is  from  sulphonic  acids  by  heating  with  potassium  cyanide. 

CeHj— (SO,OK  +  K)— CN        > 

Baniaiie  siilphoiilc 
add  (salt) 

K2SO,    +    C»H6— CN  +  2H2O        >        CeH«— COOH 

Phenyl  cyanide  Beawk  adi 

Benioic  nitrile 

The  synthesis  of  the  acid  from  the  nitrile  thus  becomes  in  reaUty 
a  synthesis  from  sulphonic  acids.  An  exactly  analogous  reaction  takes 
place  when  an  aryl  halide,  with  the  halogen  in  the  side  chain,  is  (fis- 
tilled  with  potassium  cyanide,  as  discussed  later  (p.  678). 

CeHs— CH,(C1  +  K)CN        >        Ct^— CHr-CN 

Beniyl  chloride  Phenyl  acedc  nitrile 

Nitriles  from  Iso-tfaio-cyanates. — ^The  nitriles  may  also  be  made 
from  iso-thio-cyanates  (p.  73).  When  these  are  heated  with  copper 
the  sulphur  is  eliminated  and  the  iso-cyanidesoTtso-nUriles  are  obtained 
and  these  iso-cyanides  are  transformed  into  the  cyanide  or  nitriU. 

CeHr-N  =  C  =  S  +  Cu        ►        CeHr-NC        > 

Phenyl  leo-  Phenyl  leo-ejFanlde 

thio-cyanate  Iso-niinU 

C,Hj— CN       ►        C«Hr-COOH 

Phenyl  cyanide  P—ieif  adi 

Nitrtu 

From  Phenol  Esters. — ^Another  method  of  preparing  nitriles  b  by 
the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  the  phosphoric  acid  esters  of  phenols. 


SC6H,-(0H  +  (H)0),  s  PO       > 

Phenol  Phoephoric 

acta 

(C,H5-0),*P0  +  3K)CN        »        3C.Hr-CN' 

Phenyl  phoephate  Dtnidr  airi* 

From  Acid  Amides  and  Anilides. — In  the  aliphatic  series  t]ic 
cyanides  are  formed  from  the  acid  amides  by  loss  of  water,  the  amides 
themselves  resulting  from  the  ammonium  salts  by  a  similar  loss  of  w»t<r. 

-H,0  -Hrf) 

CH3-C0(0)NH,(H,) ^^'~x2?t;f^^*^       ~^ 

+  2H,0  ^ 

CH,— CN      ►      CH,— COOH  +  KA 

AMtkaitrila  AsMit 
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This  shows  the  relationship  of  these  compounds  to  each  other  as  was 
fully  discussed  in  Part  I  (p.  148). 

In  the  aromatic  series  the  direct  conversion  of  acid  amides  into 
acid  nitriles  does  not  take  place  readily;  but  the  acid  itself  is  made  from 
the  acid  amide  by  the  reverse  process  as  indicated  above,  viz.,  by  hydra- 
tion to  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  acid,  which  then  yields  the  acid.r  A 
related  method,  however,  is  used  for  preparing  acids  from  anilides  of 
formic  add.    Aniline  being  an  ammonia  compound  yields  acid-amide- 
like products  with  aliphatic  acids,  e.g.,  acet  anilide,  CH3 — CO — NH — 
CeHj  (p.  556).    Such  a  compound  can  not,  however,  lose  water  in  the 
same  way  as  the  acid  amide  in  the  above  reaction  for  the  ammonia 
residue  in  an  anilide  contains  only  one  hydrogen.    Nevertheless 
anilides  lose  water  but  in  a  different  way.    In  the  case  of  the  anilide 
of  formic  acid,  ue.,  fonnanilide,  H — CO — NH — CsHs,  the  loss  of  water 
results  in  a  compound  in  which  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  remain  linked 
to  the  benzene  ring  and  an  iso-cyanide  or  iso-niirile  is  formed.    The  iso- 
nitrile  is  readily  converted  into  the  nitrile  and  the  acid  may  then  be 
obtained  from  that. 

-  H2O 

(H)— C(0)— N(H)— CeHfi *       C«Hr-NC        > 


Pornunilide  Phenyl  iso- 

cyanida 

Iso-nitrile 

C,Hs— CN  +  2H2O        >        C«H»— COOH 

Phenyl  cyanide  Bentoic  acid 

Actd  nitrile 

From  Diazo  Compounds. — The  diazo  compounds  may  also  be  used 
as  intermediate  products  to  obtain  the  acid  nitriles  and  thus  the  acids. 
The  reaction  already  discussed  under  diazo  compounds  (p.  599)  is  the 
Gattennann  reaction  with  cuprous  potassium  cyanide,  KCN.CuCN, 
by  which  the  diazo  group  is  replaced  by  the  cyanogen  group. 


C.Hi 


— N— (CI  +  K)— CN.CuCN      >      CeHfi— CN  +  N2 

Phenyl  cyanide 
Benfoic  nitrile 


N 

Benzene 

diaiottiom 

chloride 


Ring  Carbozy  Acids  by  fhe  Grignard  Reaction. — Aromai 
,h  carboxyl  in  the  ring  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  Grignard 
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by  the  direct  introduction  of  carbon  dioxide  into  an  aryl  magnesium 
halide,  Grignard  reagent. 


CeHj— I    +    Mg         >         CeHs— Mg— I  +  CO, 

Phenyl  iodide 


pbenyl  iodide 

(Grignard  reagent) 

CiH»— coo— Mgl  +  HO— H     ►     C,H»— COOH  +  HO— Mg-I 

Intermediate  Bensoic  acid 

product  ^ 

A  secondary  reaction  between  the  intermediate  product  and  the  Grig- 
nard reagent  causes  other  products,  alcohols  and  ketones,  to  be  formed 
at  the  same  time  especially  with  the  bromide  reagent. 

Synthesis  of  Side-chain  Carboiy  Adds. — The  side-^hain  carboxy 
acids  being  really  aryl  subsMiUed  aliphatic  acids  are  sjmthesized  by 
methods  characteristic  of  such  acids. 

From  A17I  Halides. — The  most  important  method  has  already  been 
discussed,  viz.,  from  halogen  substituted  benzene  hydrocarbons  in 
which  the  halogen  is  in  the  side  chain.  This  side  chain  must  have  more 
than  one  carbon  group  otherwise  the  product  will  bea  ringcarbozy  acid. 
The  halogen  compound  with  water  yields  the  hydroxyl  compound  or 
alcohol  and  if  the  halogen  and  therefore  the  hydroxyl  is  in  an  end  carbon 
group  the  resulting  alcohol  will  be  primary,  yielding  an  aldehyde  and 
then  acid  on  not  too  strong  oxidation.  If  the  oxidation  is  complete 
the  entire  chain  becomes  oxidized  to  carboxyl  and  a  ring  carboxy  acid 
results.  If  the  halogen  is  not  in  an  end  carbon  group  of  the  side  chain 
it  may  still  yield  an  acid,  not  by  conversion  into  the  alcohol,  aldehyde 
and  then  acid;  but  by  replacing  the  halogen  with  cyanogen  yidding 
an  acid  nitrile,  which  then,  on  hydrolysis,  gives  an  acid. 
In  this  case  the  carbon  groups  in  the  side  chain  become  increased  in 
number  by  one  so  that  this  method  may  be  used  in  case  the  side  chain 
has  only  one  carbon.    These  syntheses  may  be  illustrated  as  foUows: 

CeHc— CH2— CH,(C1  +  H)— OH  ^ 

i-Chlor  a-phenyl  ethane 

C.H,— CHr-CHrf)H        jL2        CJIr— CHr-COOH 

a -Phenyl  ethyl  alcohol  Pheaylac^Cic  acM 

C,Hs— CH,— CH(CU  +  2H)— OH       » 

x-Di-chlor  a -phenyl 
ethane 

C,H»— CH,— CHO       JL2        COIr-CHr-COOH 

Phenyl  acet  Phtayl 

aldehyde 
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C.H,— CH,(C1  +  K)CN       > 

Bmiiyt  chloride 

C,H,— CHr-CN         +J^0        C«H,— CHr-COOH 

Beaxyl  cyanide  Phenyl  ecetic  ecid 

(nitriU) 

CeH»— CH2(C1)— CH,+K)— CN        ► 

a-CUor  a-phenyl 
ethuie 

C.H»— CH(CN)— CH,        +J^        C,H»— CH(COOH)— CH, 

a-Cyaao  a-pfieiiyl  a -Phenyl  propioidc 

ethane  add 

C«H,— CH(Cl)— COOH  +  K)— CN        * 

Phenyl  clilor  acetic  acid 

C,H»— CH(CN)— COOH       '^J^      CeHj— CH(COOH)— COOH 

Phenyl  malonic  Phenyl  malonic 

acid  nitrUe  add 


From  Aliphatic  Adds. — By  the  introduction  of  an  aryl  radical  into 
an  aliphatic  acid  we  may  obtain  side-chain  carboxy  acids  in  which 
the  side  chain  is  the  same  as  in  the  aliphatic  acid.  This  reaction  is 
effected  by  the  Friedel-Craft  reagent,  aluminium  chloride,  with  the 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  together  with  a  halogen  aliphatic  acid. 

C»H»— (H  +  HOOC— CH(Cl)— CH2— COOH        (+_^^') 

Bensene  Chlor  saccinic  add 

C.H.— CH— COOH 
CH,— COOH 

Phenyl  sncdnic  add 

The  same  result  may  be  accomplished  by  using  an  aryl  halide  and 
copf>er  with  the  halogen  aliphatic  ester. 

C«H«— (CI  +  Cu  +  CI)— CHj— COOR       > 

ClUor  benzene  Chlor  acetic  add 

(.ester) 

C«H»— CHj— COOR        *        C,Hf— CH,— COOH 

Phenjrl  acetic  add  Phenyl  acetic  add 

itsier) 

With  Malonic  Ester. — The  malonic  ester  synthesis  (p.  274)  is  also 
applicable  in  this  case,  the  sodium  malonic  ester  reacting  with  aryl 
just  as  it  does  with  alkyl  halides. 
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C,H»— CHr-(Cl  +  Na)CH 

Benzjrl  chloride  ^ 


^ 


COOCHs 


COOCH, 

Sodium  di-ethyl 
malonata 


< 


COOCjH, 


CHs— CHf— CH 

YoOCjHs 

Phenyl  iso-encdaic  add 

(ethyl  ester) 

By  Grignard  Reaction. — Exactly  analogous  to  the  Grignard  synth^ 
sis  of  ring  carboxy  acids  is  the  synthesis  of  side-chain  carboxy  acids 
by  the  introduction  of  carbon  dioxide  into  the  Grignard  reagent. 

CeHj— CH2— Mg— CI  +  CO,   — > 

MagneBium  benzyl  chloride 

CeHs— CH2— COO(Mg.Cl  +  HO)— H    >    CeH^— Cft-COOH 

Intermediate  product  Phenyl  ecetk  add 

After  the  preceding  general  discussion  of  aromatic  acids  only  a  few 
of  the  many  that  are  known  need  to  be  discussed  in  detail  with  a 
consideration  of  their  derivatives.    Those  to  be  studied  are: 


CeHfi— CH2— CI  +  Mg 

Benzyl  chloride 


Mono-basic, 
Di-basic, 


Saturated, 
Unsaturated, 


Ring  carboxy  acids 

Benzoic  acid,  CgHb— COOH 

XOOH 

Phtfaalic  acids,  C6H4<^ 

TOOH(o)(m)(p) 

Side-chain  carboxy  acids 
Phenyl  acetic  acid,  CeH^— CH2— COOH 


Hydro  cinnamic  add, 
Cinnamic  acid  or 
Phenyl  aaylic  add 
Phenyl  propiolic  add. 
Phenyl  vinyl  acetic  add. 


CeHs— CHi— CHr-<:OOH 
CeHs— CH  =  CH-<:OOH 

CeHe— CsC— COOH 
CeHfi— CH = CH— CH,- 

COOH 


Benzoic  Acid,  CjHi— COOH,  and  DeriTativw 

Occurrence.— Benzoic  acid  is  a  naturally  occurring  substance  bcii« 
found  both  free  and  as  esters  in  gum  benzoin,  Peru  and  Tolu  bdsam. 
huckleberries,  the  flower,  dragon's  blood,  etc.    It  also  occurs  in  comteia- 
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tion  as  hippuric  acid  which  is  present  in  large  amounts  in  the  urine  of 
herbivorous  animals  and  in  very  small  amounts  in  human  urine. 
Benzoic  acid  is  of  especial  interest  historically  associated  with  benz- 
aldehyde  (p.  655)  because  of  Liebig  and  Wohler's  classic  investigation 
on  ^'The  Radical  of  Benzoic  Acid"  which  did  so  much  toward  estab- 
lishing the  theory  of  radicals  (p.  14).  It  is  a  solid,  crystalline  sub- 
stance forming  glistening  crystals,  m.p.  121°,  b.p.  249^.  It  sublimes 
below  its  melting  point  at  icx>*^  and  is  also  volatile  with  steam,  the 
vapor  being  irritating.  It  is  soluble  in  375  parts  of  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures  and  in  45  parts  at  75°.  In  alcohol  and  ether  it  is  quite 
easily  soluble.  The  natural  sources  from  which  it  is  usually  obtained 
are  gum  benzoin  and  hippuric  acid.  From  the  former,  in  which  it  is 
present  in  the  free  condition,  it  is  obtained  by  heat,  the  acid  subliming; 
or  the  gum  is  heated  with  lime  in  which  case  the  acid  is  obtained  as  the 
calcium  salt  on  extraction  of  the  heated  mass.  To  get  the  acid  from 
hippuric  acid  the  latter,  which  is  an  acid  amide  derivative,  is  hydrolyzed 
with  dilute  acids,  the  benzoic  acid  being  thus  set  free. 

Syntheses. — The  important  synthetic  methods  for  its  preparation 
have  all  been  discussed  and  from  them  and  the  reactions  and  derivatives 
of  the  acid  its  constitution  has  been  fully  estalbished  as  mono-carbozy 
benzene. 

COOH 


CeHft— COOH        or 


Benxoic  acid 

The  syntheses  may  be  reviewed  by  simply  giving  the  reactions. 

+0 

FromTohiene»  C6H*---CH,  >  CeHe— COOH, 

Benzoic  acid 


+0 


From  Benzyl  alcohol,     CeHfe— CH3OH 


+0 


CeHs— COOH, 

Benzoic  acid 

CeHr-COOH, 

Benzoic  acid 
+  H,0  -h  0(HNO,) 

From  Benzyl  chloride,  CeHr-CH,Cl  >  CeHs—COOH, 

Benzoic  acid 


From  Benzaldehyde,     CeH»— -CHO 
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+  H,0-|-0 
From  Benzal  Gfaloride,  C»Hr~CHas  *>  CJis— COOH, 


+  2H,0 

From  Benxo  trichloride,  CtH»— CQ*  >  CtHi— COOH, 

Benzoic  acid 

+  2HK) 
From  Phenyl  cyanide,  CtHi— CN  ►  COIr— COOH, 


Benzoic  nitrile. 

The  most  common  synthesis  commercially  is  the  first  one  from  toluene 
either  by  direct  oxidation  or  through  one  of  the  intermediate  chlorides. 

In  its  chemical  properties  benzoic  acid  reacts  exactly  as  the  aliphatic 
mono-carboxy  acids  yielding  the  following  derivatives:  salts,  esters, 
acid  anhydride,  acid  chloride,  acid  amide,  acid  anilide,  benzoyl  deriva- 
tives, etc. 

Reduction. — On  reduction  with  sodium  the  acid  yields  the  corre- 
sponding alcohol,  benzyl  alcohol,  which  by  hydrog^i  iodide  and  phos- 
phorus is  further  reduced  to  the  hydrocarbon  toluene.  This  last 
reducing  agent  also  reduces  the  acid  directly  to  the  hydrocarbon. 

CeHs— COOH  +  Na  +  H,0    »    C«Hs— CHrf>H 

B«iiaoic  Add  Bonyl 


C,H»— COOH  +  HH- P         >    C,Hi-CH, 

B«iisoic  add  Totnaa* 

Salts. — Most  of  the  salts  of  benzoic  acid  are  easily  soluble  com- 
pounds.   Sodium  benzoate  is  used  as  a  preservative. 

Benzene  from  Benzoic  Acid. — ^Just  as  salts  of  acetic  add  yieM 
methane  by  the  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  when  heated  with  lime  so  benzoic 
acid  salts  yield  benzene. 

CeHs— COONa  +  Ca(OH)i    >    C.H. -f- CaCO,  +  NaOH 

Sodium  benxoate  BaoMaa 


Benzophenone  from  Benzoic  Add. — ^Also  as  #^w^h<"^  acetate  on 
heating  yields  acetone  so  calcium  benzoate  yields  dlphenyl  ketone  or 
benzophenone. 

CeHft— (COOv  C.Hk 

^Ca       »  j)CO  +  CaCO, 

c«H5— co(cr  cm/ 

Cmldum  banzoata 


Esters. — The  eslers  of  benzpic  acid  are  not  of  special  importioccL 
The  methyl,  ethyl,  phenyl  and  benzyl  esters  are  found  in  certain  phats 
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and  plant  resins.  They  all  have  pleasant  odors  and  are  formed  in 
making  qualitative  and  quantitative  determinations  of  the  acid. 

Benzoyl  Chloride. — The  acid  chtoride  of  benzoic  acid,  benzoyl 
chloride,  CsHs — CO — CI,  is  readily  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  the  acid. 

CfHj— CO(OH  +  PCU    ►    CHs— CO— CI  +  POCl,  +  HCl 

Bcnaoic  Ackl  BenxoTl  chloride 

It  is  an  oily  liquid  with  a  strong  irritating  odor,  m.p.  —1°,  b.p.  198°. 
With  alcoholic  hydroxyl  compounds  benzoyl  chloride  acts  exactly  as 
acetyl  chloride  does  and  the  benzoyl  group,  CeH^ — CO,  is  introduced 
in  place  of  the  hydroxyl  hydrogen  forming  esters, 

C«Hb— C0(C1  +  H)0— C2H6    >    C.H5— CO-OC2H6  +  H,0 

Bensoyl  chloride  Btliyl  alcohol  Bthyl  benxoato 

C  JHr-CO— (Cl  +  H)0— CHr-C,H6 >  C,H«— CO— OCH^CH, 

Bonsoyl  chloride  Benzyl  alcohol  Bensyl  benioate 

C»Hr-CO— (01  + H)0— C»H.    *    C,H,— CO-OC,Hj 

Benzoyl  chloride  Phenol  Phenyl  benzoate 

Benzqylatian. — ^The  introduction  of  the  benzoyl  radical  for  alcoholic 
hydrogen  is  termed  benzoykUion  corresponding  to  acetylalion  or  the 
introduction  of  the  cu^etyl  radical  in  the  aliphatic  compounds.  The 
action  of  benzoyl  chloride  is  more  moderate  than  that  of  acetyl  chloride 
and  furthermore  the  products  are  often  crystalline  and,  therefore, 
readily  identified.  These  facts  often  make  it  more  desirable  to  ben- 
zoylaU  an  hydroxyl  or  amino  compound  than  to  acetylale  it,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  know  whether  an  unknown  substance  is  an  alcoholic 
hydroxyl  compound  or  an  amino  compound,  and  how  many  of  such 
groups  are  present  (p.  318). 

Benzoic  Anhydride. — The  anhydride  of  benzoic  acid  is  exactly 
analogous  to  acetic  anhydride  and  is  formed  by  the  same  kind  of 
reaction. 

CeHi— CO— (CI  +  Na)OOC— CeHs >  CeHs— CO— O— OC— CeHs 

Bensoyl  chloride  Sodium  benzoate  Benzoic  anhydride 

In  the  aliphatic  series  acetylation  is  better  effected  by  means  of  acetic 
shbydiide  than  of  acetyl  chloride.  With  the  benzene  compounds, 
however,  the  acid  chloride  is  better  than  the  anhydride. 

Benzoyl  Am&io  Compounds. — Benzoyl  chloride  also  reacts  with 
ammonia,  aniline  and  amino  adds  yielding  acid  amide  compounds. 

CeHs— CO— (CI  +  H)— NH2    >    CHj— CO— NH,  +  HCl 

Bensoyl  chloride  Ammonia  Benzamide 
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C,Hs-CO— (01  + H)NH— C,H»    *    CeH,— CO— NH— CHs 

Benzoyl  chloride  Aniline  Benzanifide 

CJIt— CO— (Cl  +  H)— NH— CHj- COOH  > 

Benzoyl  chloride  Amino  acetic  add 

C«H,— CO— NH— CH,— COOH 

Benzoyl  amino  acetic  acid 
Hii»paric  acid 

Schotten-Baumann  Reaction. — In  practice  these  reactions  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  sodium  hydroxide,  the  reaction  being  known  as 
the  Schotten-Baumann  reaction. 

Benzamide. — The  amide  of  benzoic  acid  is  formed  by  the  reaction 
given  above  and  also  by  the  action  of  chlor  formamide  on  benzene. 

C«Hb— (H  +  CI)— CO— NHj    >    C«H5— CO— NHj 

Benzene  CUor  formamide 


This,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  the  first  step  in  the  Gattennann  syntfiesis  of 
benzoic  acid  (p.  674).  Another  method  for  preparing  benzamide  is  by 
the  taking  up  of  water  by  benzoic  nitrile  which  is  in  agreement  with 
the  relation  of  these  compounds.  The  reaction  occurs  when  the  nitrile 
is  treated  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 

CeHr-CN      +  H2O    >    CeH^— CQ-NH, 

Benzoic  nitrile  Benzamide 

Metal  Salts.— In  discussing  the  constitution  of  acet  amide  (p.  146) 
the  formation  of  metal  salts  raised  the  question  as  to  the  true  constitu- 
tion of  the  amide,  the  tautomeric  hydroxy  imide  formula  being  probable 
in  this  reaction. 

yOH  .ONa 

CHs — C^  >    CH3 — C^ 

TSTH  ^NH 

Acet  amide  Sodium  acetamide 

{imide  form) 

Now  benzamide  forms  similar  metallic  salts  and  these  salts  when 
treated  with  alkyl  halides  yield  alkyl  amine  derivatives  of  benzoic  zcid, 

CsHi — Cv  >    CjHj — Cv  — ' 

^NH,  ^NH(Na  +  CI)— CH, 

Benzamide  Sodium  benzamide 

C»Hk 

^NH-CH* 

Beozometl^ 
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This  reaction  proves  that  in  the  sodium  benzamide  the  sodium  is 
linked  to  nitrogen  not  to  oxygen. 

Benzoyl  Phenyl  Urea. — When  this  sodium  salt  of  benzamide  is 
treated  with  iodhie  two  sodium  atoms  are  lost  from  two  molecules,  a 
rearrangement  occurs  and  the  two  molecules  unite. 

CeHf — C>.  yO, — CeH 


^NH(Na  +  I2  +  Na)HN'^ 

Sodium  bonzaiaida  +  Iodine 

0         0 


C,H»— C— NH— C— HN  — C.H» 

BraroTl  phoijl  uraa 

If  the  formula  is  written  differently  it  will  be  seen  better  as  a  urea 
derivative. 

/NH— C,H,  /NH— C,H»  .NH, 

^NH— OC— C,H,  ^NHj  ^NHa 

Bonxoyl  lAenyl  uroa  Phenyl  area  Urea 

Hofmann  Reaction. — The  metallic  salts  of  benzamide  are  also  in- 
volved in  the  Hofmann  reaction  (p.  148),  by  which  an  acid  amide  is 
converted  into  a  primary  amine. 

CeH*— CO— NH2  +  Br  +  KOH ^CeHj- CQ-NHBr  +  KOH ^ 

Bennmide 

-KBr  and 
C»H»— CO— NKBr         »         C,H,r-N=C=0  +  H,0    > 


Amide  «it  rearrangement      ""w>'~-«t^«» 

C,H»— NH2  +  CO, 

Plxenyl  amine 
AnUine 

Benzanilide. — ^Analogous  to  benzamide  is  the  aniline  derivative  of 
benzoic  acid,  viz.,  benzanilide,  CeH 5 — CO — NH — CeHe,  which  is 
formed  by  the  reaction  previously  given  (p.  684)  from  benzoyl  chloride 
£trid  aniline. 

Beckmann  Rearrangement. — ^The  special  interest  in  connection 
^virith  this  compound  is  its  formation  from  benzophenone  ozime  by 
tjie  Beckmann  rearrangement  (p.  654). 


t   t 
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C«Ht — C — C«Hi  ► 


(O  Hi)N— OH 

Bensoflie&one 


Beckmaim  rearrangement 


CeHs— C— CtH»     ►     CeH»— C— OH     ►     C»H,— C«0 


N— OH  N— CeH,  NH-CA 

B6iixophMioii0  ozinne 


Hippuric  Acid. — ^When  the  benzoyl  group  is  introduced  into  an 
amino  acid  in  place  of  an  amino  hydrogen,  by  means  of  the  Scbottoi- 
Baumann  reactioii,  a  benzoyl  amino  add  is  obtained.  With  imino 
acetic  add  or  glycine  (p.  388)  the  product  is  benzoyl  amino  acetic  add 
or  benzoyl  glycine,  also  known  as  hippuric  add. 

CeHr-CO—Cl  +  H)NH— CHr~COOH        > 

Benzoyl  chloride  Amino  acetic  mdd 

Glycine 

CJEIi— CO— NH— CHr-COOH 

Benioyl  naiiio  acetic 


When  hydrolyzed  with  dilute  potassium  hydroxide  the  products  are 
potassium  benzoate  and  g^dne. 


-NH-CHr-€OOH        ^  ^^^ 


C«Hj— CO- 
+  HO-i-H 

Hippuric  acid 

CJHb— COOK  +  H,N— CH,-COOH 

Potaerinm  benzoate  Glycine 

Thus  both  by  its  synthesis  and  by  its  hydrolytic  products  hippuric  acid 
is  proven  to  be  benzoyl  glycine. 

As  early  as  1776  hippuric  acid  was  found  in  the  urine  of  cows,  and  in 
1829  Liebig  showed  that  it  was  a  benzoic  acid  derivative.  In  1846 
Dessaignes  established  its  constitution  as  benzoyl  g^ydne.  As  a 
natural  physiological  excretion  product  it  is  a  source  of  both  benzoic 
acid  and  of  glycine.  In  human  urine  it  is  present  to  the  amount  of 
about  0.7  gram  per  day,  i.e.,  about  0.05  to  0.07  per  cent.  The  amomt 
excreted  per  day  may  be  noticeably  increased  by  eating 
or  other  compounds  which  can  yield  a  benzoyl  group,  f.f ,, 
add  or  toluene.  As  benzoic  acid  or  some  other  benzene  compottnd  ii 
sually  present  in  plant  food  materials  and  as  glycine  is  a  product  «f 
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protein  hydrolysis  the  hippuric  acid  in  the  animal  body  is  undoubtedly 
synthesized  from  these  two  sources  and  is,  therefore,  naturally  more 
abundant  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals.  An  interesting  fact  in 
connection  with  the  physiological  synthesis  of  hippuric  acid  is  the  fact 
that  birds  which,  like  man,  normally  excrete  practically  no  hippuric 
acid,  when  fed  benzoic  acid  still  excrete  no  hippuric  acid.  Instead  a 
related  di-benzoyl  derivative  of  di-amino  valeric  add  known  as 
omifliuric  add  is  obtained.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  glycine  is 
not  a  protein  cleavage  product  in  birds  as  in  herbivorous  animals  and 
in  man. 


Toloic  Adds,  Xyloic  Adds,  Mesitylene  Carbozjlic  Add 

Mono-basic  ring  carboxy  acids  of  the  benzene  homologues  need 
only  to  be  mentioned. 

.CH, 
Toluene  yields  toluic  adds,  C6H4<^ 

TOOK  (q)  (m)  (p) 

The  xylenes  yield  xyloic  adds,  C<Hs^CHs 


COOH 


Mesitylene  yields  medtylene  carboxylic  acid,    CsHs 


CHa  (i) 

CH,  (3) 

^CH,  (5) 

^COOH  (2) 


yCOOH 

Phthalic  Adds,  C«H^  ,  and  Derivatives ' 

The  only  other  ring  carboxy  acids  to  be  considered  in  detail  are  the 
three  phtiialic  adds.  They  all  have  the  constitution  of  di-carboxy 
benzene,  C6H4~(CC)OH)2,  and  therefore  three  isomers  are  possible, 
arihOf  meta  and  para. 

Relation  to  Xylene. — ^Just  as  toluene,  mono-methyl  benzene,  on 
oxidation  of  the  methyl  group  to  carboxyl  yields  benzoic  acid,  mono- 
casbosf  benzene,  so  the  three  isomeric  xylenes,  di-methyl  benzenes. 
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yield  by  similar  oxidation  three  di-caibozy  benzenes,  with  the  three 
mono-carbozyy  or  toluic,  adds  as  intermediate  products. 


CH,     ^  Q  CH, 

CeHK  ►      CeHiv 


+  0 


Zylenea 
o.-,  m.-,  II,- 


TOOK 

Tolttic  adds 
0.-0  01.-1  p.- 


.COOH 

CeH4<; 

^COOH 

PhthAUcMids 


This  relation  of  the  three  phthalic  acids  to  the  three  xylenes  has  been 
fuUy  established  and  the  exact  constitution  of  each  set  of  isomers  is 
positively  proven.  This  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  our  general  discussion 
of  the  isomerism  of  di-substitution  products  of  benzene  and  of  the 
methods  of  orientation  by  which  the  position  of  the  substitution  groups 
is  determined  (p.  482).  The  full  constitution  and  names  of  the  three 
phthalic  acids  are: 

COOH  COOH  COOH 


COOH 


o-PhttuUc  acid 
Phtludic  add 
m.p.  184 
(from  orlAo-xylene) 


m-PhthaUc  add 
bo-phthalic  add 

m.p.  300 
(from  meto-xylene) 


COOH 

p-PktUiGMM 


m.p.  -(snbtimct) 
(from  #«r.-xylene) 


The  general  methods  for  sjrnthesizing  ring  carboxy  adds  are  applicsbk 
to  the  phthalic  acids  if  we  start  with  the  corresponding  di-substituled 
benzenes  or  with  the  mono-substituted  benzoic  acids,  e.g., 


C,H4 


(SO,OK 


+2K)CN 


(SO,OK 

BenMne  di-snlphoiUc  add 

(salt) 


mtitte 


+4H,0 


COOH 


I 
C6H4V 

XBr 

Brom  benzoic  add 


+  H/) 


+  Na,  +  CI)— COOCH. 


^c,h/ 

XXX)H 

PfetteOeacM 
/COOH 

c.h/ 

XXX)H 


Bthjrl  dilor  format* 

Like  di-basic  acids  in  general  the  phthalic  acids  yield  both  nKmo-  and 
di-derivatives,  e.g.y  salts,  esters,  acid  chlorides,  acid  amides.  Who 
heated  with  lime  the  adds  lose  two  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
yield  benzene  just  as  benzoic  add  does  by  the  loss  of  one  molcadc 
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The  two  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  may  be  lost  successively  and  ben- 
zoic acid  will  be  obtained  as  an  intermediate  product. 

,(COO)H       -CO2  .H  -CO2  yK 

C«H4v  C6H4V  C6H4V 

^COOH  ^COOH  ^H 

Phthalic  adds  Benxoic  acid  Benzene 

(o)  (m)  (p) 

It  is  plain  that  the  three  isomeric  phthalic  acids  all  yield  the  same 
benzoic  acid,  there  being  only  one,  the  possibility  of  isomerism  dis- 
app>earing  as  soon  as  one  carboxyl  group  is  converted  into  hydrogen. 
If,  however,  the  phthalic  acids  are  reduced  and  the  carboxyl  groups 
converted  successively  or  together  into  aldehyde  or  primary  alcohol 
groups  and  finally  to  methyl  groups,  yielding  at  last  the  xylenes,  then 
isomerism  remains  throughout  the  series  of  products. 

ortiio-Phthalic  Acid. — The  most  important  of  the  three  acids  is  the 
ortho-phthalic  add  usually  termed  simply  phthalic  acid.  While  it 
may  be  prepared  by  the  general  methods  of  synthesis  the  most  impor- 
tant method  is  from  naphtlialene.  This  method  is  important  both  com- 
mercially, as  in  the  synthesis  of  indigo  to  be  discussed  later  (p.  882), 
and  theoretically  in  connection  with  the  proof  for  the  constitution  of 
naphthalene.  The  reaction  can  not  be  written  or  explained  in  detail 
now,  but  wiU  be  studied  later  when  we  consider  naphthalene  itself 
(p.  766).  When  naphthalene,  which  is  a  hydrocarbon  of  a  series  re- 
lated to  benzene  and  which  has  the  composition  CioHg,  is  treated  with 
chlorine  an  addition  product  is  formed  and  then  oxidation  takes  place 
with  the  final  formation  of  ortho-phthalic  acid. 

+  0  XOOH  (i) 

CioHg  "h  CI  C6H4V 

Naphtlttlene  TOOH    (2) 

o-PhUuilic  acid 

Phthalic  acid  is  a  crystalline  solid  which  melts  at  184°  with  the  loss 
of  water  and  the  formation  of  an  anhydride.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  quite  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  The 
loss  of  water  with  the  formation  of  an  anhydride  is  characteristic  of 
the  ortho-phthalic  acid  as  distinguished  from  the  meta-  and  para- 
phfhfllic  adds  which  do  not  yield  anhydrides. 

Phthalic  Anhydride. — In  speaking  of  the  formation  of  anhydrides 
from  the  di-basic  aliphatic  adds,  oxalic  acid,  malonic  acid,  succinic  acid, 
44 
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glutaric  add  (pp.  281,  287),  we  found  that  anhydrides  are  fonned  only 
in  the  case  of  those  acids  in  which  the  carboxyl  groups  are  in  dose 
proximity  to  each  other  in  space,  as  explained  by  the  tetrahedral  car- 
bon atom.  Such  a  condition  exists  in  the  cases  of  succinic  acid  and 
glutaric  acid,  both  pf  which  readily  form  anhydrides,  but  not  in  the 
cases  of  oxalic  and  malonic  acids,  neither  of  which  3aeld  anhydrides. 
Now  if  we  examine  the  formula  of  ortfao-phthalic  add  we  shall  find  that 
exactly  the  same  space  relationship  of  the  two  carboxyl  groups  exists 
in  it  as  in  succinic  acid,  and  in  fact  both  yield  anhydrides  as  follows: 

H,C— CO(OH)     -H,0    HjC— Ca 

,c— ccr 


H,C— COO(H) 

Socdnic  add 


H 
C 


H, 

Sucdiik  anlif  dride 

H 
C 


HC 
HC 


C— CO(OH)      -H,0    HCf^^ 

►  I 


C— COO(H) 


HC 


k^ 


— ca 
— ccr 


c— c 
c 


c 

H 

o-PhthaHc  add 


c 

H 

Phtkalk  askjdrid* 


In  each  case  the  two  carboxyl  groups  form  the  ends  of  a  fawr  carbe9 
chain  and  from  the  tetrahedral  models  of  carbon  atoms  it  will  be  seen 
that  hydroxyl  groups  linked  to  the  end  carbons  of  hfour  or  five  carbon 
chain  are  in  very  close  proximity.  In  such  cases  loss  of  water  takes 
place  easily  and  an  anhydride  results.  The  additional  fact  that 
neither  meta-phthalic  add  nor  paia-phthalic  add  do  form  anhydrides 
strengthens  the  correctness  of  the  explanation  and  the  truth  of  the 
tetrahedral  theory.  In  both  of  these  acids  the  carboxyl  groups  ait 
not  thus  situated  in  relation  to  each  other,  being  much  further  apart. 
even  in  the  meta  compound,  and  they  do  not  lose  water.  Fldlitic 
anhydride  is  a  beautiful  crystalline  compoimd  forming  long  white 
needles,  m.p.  128^.  When  treated  with  water  alone  the  anhydride  is 
only  slightly  reconverted  into  the  acid,  but  when  treated  with  alkalies 
it  readily  forms  salts  of  the  acid.  Phthalic  anhydride  is  the  most  iR* 
portant  derivative  of  the  phthalic  acids,  being  of  eq>ecial  importaiKY 
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in  the  synthesis  of  some  valuable  dyes  known  as  plUhaleins.  When 
phtfaalic  anhydride  is  heated  with  phenol  the  common  indicator  phenol 
phtlialein  is  obtained  which  is  one  of  the  phthalein  dyes.  This  and 
related  compounds  will  be  considered  later  (p.  750). 

PhthalJmide. — Phthalic  anhydride  also  yields  other  derivatives, 
viz.,  phtfaalimide  and  phflialyl  chloride.  When  phtfaalic  anhydride 
is  treated  with  ammonia  a  compound  is  formed  by  replacement  of  the 
anhydride  oxygen  with  the  imide  group,  (=NH), 

CeH4<^"N(0  +  H2)NH        >        C6H4<^^NH 

Pkthalie  aiihr<l(ide  PhthaUmid* 

This  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of  succinimide  from  succmic  anhy- 
dride (p.  384). 

CH,— CO.  CHr-CO. 

I  \0  +  H,)NH        »         I  ^NH 

CHr-CO''^  CH,— CO^ 

Sucdnie  aaliydride  Sncdnimide 

Phthalimide  is  a  crystalline  compound  which  may  be  sublimed,  m.p. 
233.5^.  With  ammonia  it  yields  the  di-amide  of  phthalic  acid, 
phthalamide. 

rO.  +NH8  C0(NH2) 

c.h/     )>nh       — '       qh/ 

^COr  TONH(H) 

Pbthalimide  Phthalamide 

This  shows  that  phthalimide  is  a  compound  of  an  anhydride  type 
formed  by  loss  of  ammonia  from  phthalamide  just  as  phthalic  anhy- 
dride is  formed  from  phthalic  acid  by  the  loss  of  water.  Like  other 
acid  amides  and  imides  phthalimide  forms  salts  by  replacement  of  the 

/C0\ 
itnide  hydrogen  by  metals,  e.^.,  potassium  phthalimide,  C6H4C        yNK. 

With  alkyl  halides  these  salts  yield  alkyl  phihcUimides, 

CeH^^NCK  +  I)— C2H6        >       C5H4<[^  ^N— C^Hfi 

VltCh«]inUd«  Bthyl  iodide  Ethyl  phtluifimide 
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With  ethylene  bromidei  i-a-di-brom  ethane,  two  molecules  of  the 
phthalimide  become  linked  by  the  ethylene  group. 

CeH4<('   ^N(K  +  Br)— CHj— CH2— (Br  +  K)N<^   \:eH4  — ^ 

PhUudimide  Bthylene  biomide  Phtfaalinide 

'       isaU)  UalO 

>         C6H4<[^  ^N— CHs— CHr-N<(^^ 


Ethylene  phthaHmid* 


On  hydrolysis  these  compounds  split  so  that  the  nitrogen  remains  linked 
to  the  aliphatic  chain  as  an  aliphatic  amine  and  phthalic  acid  is  re- 
formed, with  phthalic  anhydride,  probably,  as  an  intermediate  stq>. 


/CO 
.H4< 


CO 
O 


\n— C,H»    *    C,H»— NH,  +  C,H4<''^     >0  +  H/) 

/    1  Ethyl  aiala*  \CO^ 


+ 

=  H, 


PhttaHc  aalordiM* 


Ethyl  phlhalimida 


•COOH 

c,h/ 
x:ooH 


C,H4<^'[Nn— CHr-CHr-N<r^  ^,H«  +  4H/) 


Ethylene  phUuilimlde 


/COOH 
2C6HK  +  H,N— CHr-CHx-XHi 

NrOOH  i-a-Di-udao  vtteM 

PhUuOic  add 

Phthalyl  Chloride. — When  phthalic  anhydride  is  treated  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  in  the  proportion  of  one  molecule  of  each, 
two  chlorine  atoms  replace  one  oxygen  atom  and  a  compound  is  formed 
known  as  phthalyl  chloride,  an  oily  liquid,  m.p.  o®,  b.p.  275*.  Two 
structures  are  possible  for  this  chloride. 

/C0\  /COCl  /CCU 

CeH/        yO  +  PCU    >    CeHZ  or  CtJJ4<:  yO 

\c(x  \coci  Nro  / 


PhthaUc  anhydride  (Sym.)  Phtlinlyl  chlerid«        (Hi 

+  poa 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  case  of  succinyl  chloride  both  of  these 
forms  are  obtained,  but  mostly  the  symmetrical  (p.  282).  Now  from 
phthalic  anhydride  only  one  phthalyl  chloride  is  obtained.  This  chlo- 
ride acts  like  the  unsymtnetrical  succinyl  chloride,  not  like  the  symmet- 
rical.  The  positive  proof,  however,  that  phthalyl  chloride  is  the  un- 
symtnetrical compound  is  the  following:  Sodium  amalgam  reduces 
phthalyl  chloride  by  replacement  of  the  chlorine  with  hydrogen.  The 
compound  formed  is  known  as  phthalide.  This  phthalide  takes  up 
water  as  anhydrides  do  and  the  product  is  hydrozy-mefhyl  benzoic 
acid. 

« 

.CCk           +H               y^^K        +H2O  XH2OH 

C.H4<(  }0      '       CeH/         \)      '      CeH/ 

Phthalyl  chloride  Phthalide  Hrdrozv-methyl 

bensoic  acid 

From  these  relationships  it  is  seen  that  phthalyl  chloride  must  have 
the  unsymmetrical  formula. 

meta-  and  para-Phthalic  Acids. — ^Little  need  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  other  two  phthalic  acids.  The  meta  compound,  known  more  com- 
monly as  iso-phthalic  add,  is  a  solid  which  crystallizes  in  needles, 
m.p.  300**.  It  sublimes  without  losing  water  not  yielding  an  anhydride. 
It  is  prepared  from  meta-zylene  or  from  meta-toluic  acid.  The  para 
acid,  better  known  as  terre-phthalic  acid,  is  a  crystalline  compound 
which  sublimes  without  melting  and  without  yielding  an  anhydride. 
It  is  prepared  from  paia-zylene,  para-toluic  acid  or  cymenei  para- 
xnettkjl  iso-propyl  benzene,  also  from  turpentine  which  is  related  to 
cymene  (p.  817). 

Hydro  Phthalic  Acids. — An  important  set  of  derivatives  of  the 
phthaUc  acids  may  be  mentioned  here  although  they  really  belong  to 
another  series  of  compounds.  These  are  the  hydro  phthalic  acids 
which  are  hydrogen  addition  products.  It  will  be  recalled  that  benzene 
takes  up  by  addition  either  two y  four  or  six  hydrogen  (or  bromine)  atoms 
forming  di-hydro  benzene,  tetra-hydro  benzene  or  hexa-hydro  ben- 
zene, the  last  being  cydo-hexane  orhexa-mefhylene  (p.  468).  For  each 
axidition  of  two  hydrogens  one  of  the  double  bonds  of  the  benzene  ring 
is  changed  to  a  single  bond.  Now  the  phthalic  acids  yield  an  analogous 
series  of  hydrogen  addition  products. 
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HC, 


COOH 


Cg^^^^ 


CH 


CXX)H 


COOH 

Di-hydro  teire-pktlMlIc  add 


COOH 


COOH 


COOH 

Totnt'lijdfo  torn* 
phthalic  add 


H^ 


H,C 


COOH 


He: 

phi 


The  hexa-hydro  product  is  plainly  a  dp<arboxyl  derivative  of 
methylene  and  thus  belongs  really  to  the  poly^methyleme  series  of  cdib- 
pounds  and  strictly  speaking  should  not  be  included  here  as  we  have 
said.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  cases  of  the  di-kydro  and  Uira-kydn 
products  structural  isomerism  will  occur  depending  upon  the  positions, 
relative  to  the  carboxyl  group,  which  the  added  hydrogens  take,  or  in 
other  words,  the  position  which  the  remaining  double  bonds  occupy. 
This  isomerism  will  be  referred  to  in  other  connections.  In  the  case 
of  the  hexa-hydro  product  all  the  positions  are  occupied  by  an  added 
hydrogen,  no  double  bond  remains  and,  therefore,  no  strmdmrak  isch 
merism  is  possible.  The  hexa-hydro  tene-fihthalic  acid,  however* 
exhibits  a  case  of  stereo-isomerism  of  the  geometric  type  as  shown  in 
the  following  formulas: 
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69s 


H— C— COOH 


H— C— COOH 


H,C 


H,C 


CH, 


CH, 


H,C 


H,C 


CH, 


CH, 


H— C— COOH 

(cia  form) 


HOOC— C— H 


(trans  form) 
Heai-liydro  terre-phtluilic  add 

These  geometric  stereo-isomers  are  analogous  to  the  similar  forms  in 
the  case  of  maleic  acid|  (cis),  and  fitmaric  add|  {trans) ,  and  take  the 
same  distinguishing  names. 

Uyitic  Add,  Tri-mesttic  Add,  M  dlitic  Add 

A  few  other  poly-basic  ring  carboxy  acids  may  be  mentioned  by  name 
and  formula  only.  Mesitylene,  1-3-S-tri-inefhyl  benzene,  yields  a 
di-carboxy  and  tri-carboxy  acid  together  with  a  mono-carboxy  acid 
already  referred  to. 


CH, 


COOH 


H,C 


CH, 


Maai^lMM 


H,C 

MMitjrleiiie  add 


CH, 


COOH 


COOH 


H,CL  JCOOU 

IfYitic  add 


HOOCL  JCOOH 

TrimekitiOdd 

A  hexa-carboxy  acid  is  also  known,   viz.,  mellitic  acid  or  heza- 
carbozy  benzene. 

COOH 


HOOC 


HOOC 


COOH 


COOH 


COOH 

MeUitie  add 
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It  is  found  in  nature  as  a  mineral,  in  the  form  of  an  aluminium  salt 
known  as  hon^y  stone  or  meUUe.  It  is  formed  when  graphite  is 
oxidized  with  nitric  acid  and  it  may  be  synthesized  by  oxidizing  heu- 
metfayl  benzene. 

Plienji  Acetic  Add,  Ct  Ht— CHf-^COOH,  Carboi^-metfajl  Benzene 

This  acid  is  the  simplest  aromatic  acid  with  the  carboxyl  in  the  side 
chain.  Its  name,  phenyl  acetic  acidi  indicates  the  relation  to  tlie 
aliphatic  acids  as  a  phenyl  derivative.  The  commonly  used  names  for 
the  side-chain  carboxy  acids  are  derived  similarly,  e.g.^  phenyl  propiofic 
add.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  phenyl  acetic  acid  and  the  tohiic  acids 
are  isomeric,  the  first  being  the  result  of  the  partial  oxidation  of  ethyl 
benzene,  the  latter  the  result  of  the  partial  oxidation  of  the  di-methyi 
benzenes  or  xylenes  which  are  isomeric  with  elhyl  benzene.  In  both 
cases  the  relationship  to  the  hydrocarbon  is  that  only  one  carbon  group 
of  the  side  chain  is  oxidized  to  carboxyl. 

CHa      +0  .CH,  +0  COOH 

CJl/  >     CeH/  ^     CeH/ 

^CH,  ^COOH  TOOH 

Zj^enef  Tolnic  adds  Pkthalk  aoMi 

+0 

C,Hs— CH,— CH,    *    CJIi— CH,— CH,OH    » 

Ethyl  benxene  Phenyl  ethyl  alcohol 

+0 
cai»— CH,— COOH  — »  cji,— cooe 


Phenyl  acetic  acid  BeMiir  icM 


On  further  oxidation  to  the  final  product  all  the  carbon  groups  of  the 
side  chain  are  completely  oxidized  and  the  products  are  as  abo\-e, 
the  dimethyl  benzenes  and  toluic  adds  yielding  di-<arboxyl  ring  adds 
while  ethyl  benzene  and  phenyl  acetic  acid  yield  the  mono-carfooxyl 
ring  acid.  This  realtionship  shows  clearly  the  difference  in  characta 
between  a  ring  carboxyl  acid  and  an  isomeric  side-chain  carboxyl  md. 
Becauseof  its  isomerism  with  toluicacid  phenyl  acetic  acid  is  also  known 
as  alpba-toluic  acid,  a  name  that'  does  not  seem  ad\-isable.  YklSk 
phenyl  acetic  acid  is  not  of  especial  importance,  the  other  side^hain 
-arboxyl  acids  which  we  shall  mention  are  of  considerable  importaocr 
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Hydrodmuunic  Acid  and  Cinnfmiic  Acid 

The  next  higher  homologous  side-chain  carboxyl  acid  is  the  one  in 
which  the  side  chain  has  three  carbon  groups,  CeHs — CH2 — CH2-*- 
COOH.  It  is,  therefore,  beta-phenyl  propionic  acid  or  i-carbozy 
3-phenyl  ethane.  It  is  commonly  known  as  hydrocinnamic  acid 
because  of  its  relation  to  cinnamic  acid  as  the  hydrogenatedor  reduction 
product.  In  the  aliphatic  series  we  have  two  acids,  one,  propanoic 
acid  or  propionic  acid,  the  other  propanoic  acid  or  acrylic  acid.  They 
are  related  to  each  other  as  corresponding  saturated  and  unsaturated 
compounds  (p.  172).  The  latter,  acrylic  acid,  yields  propionic  acid  on 
reduction  by  the  addition  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  and  the  conversion  of 
the  unsaturated  chain  into  a  saturated  one. 

-2H 
CH3— CH2— COOH    \ '    CH2  =  CH— COOH 

Proploiiic  add  4-  ofT  Acrylic  acid 

Noiv  hydrocinnamic  add  bears  exactly  the  same  relationship  *to  cin- 
namic acid|  the  former  being  phenyl  propionic  acid,  the  latter  phenyl 
acrylic  acid. 

-2H 
CeHe— CH2— CHjT-COOH    ZH^    CeHj— CH  =  CH— COOH 

Hydforinniinic  acid  _L/>TJ  Cimuunic  add 

beta-Phenyl  propionic  acid  ~r  2X1  beta-Phenyl  acrylic  acid 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  another  acid  already  discussed,  the  name 
of  which  indicates  a  similar  and  yet  distinctly  different  relationship 
from  that  indicated  by  the  name  hydrocinnamic  acid.  This  acid  is 
hydracrylic  acid  (p.  245).    It  is  related  to  acrylic  acid  as  follows: 

-H2O 
CH2OH— CH2— COOH      : '       CH2  =  CH— COOH 

Hydracrylic  acid  4-'FT  O  Acrylic  acid 

Here  the  relationship  is  that  of  loss  or  addition  of  water,  the  name 
hydr-acrylic  meaning  hydrated  acrylic^  whereas  the  relationship  between 
cjnnamic  acid  and  hydrocinnamic  is  loss  or  addition  of  hydrogen,  the 
name  hydro-cinnamic  meaning  hydrogenated  cinnamic.  The  same 
relationship  is  expressed  in  the  case  of  propionic  acid  if  we  name  it 
hydro-acrylic  acid. 

Malonic  Ester  Synthesis  of  Hydrocinnamic  Acid . — While  hydro- 
cinnamic acid  is  usually  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  cinnamic  acid  it 
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may  also  be  prepared  by  the  malonic  ester  synthesis  (p.  274)  from 
benzyl  chloride. 

.COOCjHi 
CfHr-CHr-(Cl  +  Na)HC<(  > 

Bn^chMd.  XOOC2H6 

Sodivm  di-eChjrl 
nuLkmate 

<COOCjri5 
+    aH,0      — ► 
COOCHi 

Intermediate  ester 

.(C(X))H      (  -  CO,  at  1 80") 

C«Hf— CHr-CH<^  ' 

XOOH 

bete-PliMiyl  metbyl  "m*^"^  add 


CeHr-CHr-CHi-COOH 


Cinnamic  Acid  by  Perldn's  Reaction. — Cinnamic  add  has  the  cod- 
stitution  assigned  to  it  above  as  is  proven  by  the  following  synthesis 
from  benzaldehyde  by  condensation  with  sodium  acetate  in  the  pres- 
ence of  acetic  anhydride. 

CfHj-CH  =  (O  +  H,)  =  CH— COONa       ► 

Beaaldehyde  Sodium  acotato 

CfH«— CH  =  CH— COONa  +  HjO 

Ciniiamk  acid  (salt) 

The  reaction  is  known  as  Perkin's  reaction  and  is  applicable  to  the 
preparation  of  any  unsaturated  acid,  and  is  especially  used  in  the  ben- 
zene series.  By  using  salts  of  different  aliphatic  acids  in  place  of  acetk 
acid  any  desired  product  may  be  obtained.  The  aldehyde  may  abo  be 
varied,  but  the  aldehyde  group  must  be  linked  to  the  ring.  Also  in  case 
of  aliphatic  acids  containing  several  carbon  groups  the  condensatioa 
of  the  aldehyde  always  takes  place  with  the  carbon  group,  (€%), 
which  is  linked  to  the  carboxyl.  The  reaction  probably  takes  place 
like  the  aldol  condensation  (p.  116),  yielding  a  hydroxy  acid  as  an 
intermediate  product,  which  then  loses  water,  yielding  the  unsatunted 

acid. 

Isomerism. — Cinnamic  acid  occurs  as  geometric  stereo-isomcrSy  i^^ 
as  cis  and  irans  forms  like  maleic  and  fumaric  acids  (p.  291)  and 
crotonic  and  iso-crotonic  adds  (p.  177).    This  is  apparent  as  it  is 
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the  phenyl  analogue  of  crotonic  acid,  cinnamic  acid  being  beta-phenyl 
acrylic  acid  and  crotonic  acid  beta^metkyl  acrylic  acid.  The  two  forms 
are  as  follows: 


CeHr-C— H  CeHf— C— H 

II  II 

HOOC— C— H  H— C— COOH 

(cis  form)  {Iran*  form) 

Cinnamic  and  Allo-cinnamic  acids 

Which  of  the  two  is  the  cis  form  and  which  the  trans  form  has  not  been 
determined.  A  third  cinnamic  acid,  viz.,  iso-cinnamic  acid,  is  also 
known,  but  the  constitution  of  it  has  not  been  established.  Cinnamic 
acid  is  found  in  nature  in  the  resin  storax  both  as  the  free  acid  and  as 
the  cinnamic  alcohol  ester,  styrin.  It  is  also  found  in  Peru  and  Tolu 
balsams  as  the  free  acid  and  as  the  benzyl  alcohol  ester,  the  benzoic 
acid  ester  of  benzyl  alcohol  being  present  also.  Thus  benzyl  alcohol, 
benzoic  acid,  cinnamic  alcohol  and  cinnamic  acid  are  all  constituents  of 
esters  present  in  these  plant  resins.  Allo-cinnamic  acid,  the  geometric 
isomer,  is  obtained  from  coca  leaves  from  which  the  alkaloid  cocaine  is 
also  obtained  (p.  896).  When  cinnamic  acid  is  heated  with  lime  it 
loses  carbon  dioxide  and  yields  the  unsaturated  side-chain  hydrocarbon 
styrene,  or  phenyl  ethylene,  CeHs — CH= CH2.  On  reduction  it  yields 
first  cimiamic  aldehyde,  found  in  oil  of  cinnamon  (p.  842)  and  then 
ciniiamic  alcohol.  Both  dnnamic  acid  and  allo-cinnamic  acid  yield 
anhydrides. 

Atropic  Acid. — A  structural  isomer  of  cinnamic  acid  is  an  acid  ob- 
tained by  loss  of  water  from  tropic  acid  and,  therefore,  known  as  atropic 
add.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  the  alpha  isomer  of  cinnamic  acid,  i.e., 
alpha-phenyl    aoylic    acid,    CfHs— C==CH2.    Tropic    acid    is    a 


COOH 

constituent  of  the  alkaloid  atropine  which  is  related  to  cocaine,  the 
alkaloid  of  coca  leaves,  which  also  yields  allo-cinnamic  acid.  Such 
facts  in  regard  to  the  natural  occurrence  of  related  compounds  are  of 
great  interest  and  undoubtedly  of  special  biological  significance  of  which 
only  little  is  yet  known.  The  alkaloids  referred  to  will  be  studied 
later  (p.  886). 
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Other  Unsaturated  Side-chain  Carboi^  Adds 

Phenyl  Crotonic  Acid.  Phenyl  Vinyl  Acetic  Add. — ^A  phenyl  de- 
rivative of  crotonic  add  is  known,  C«H5 — CH2 — CH  =  CH — COOH, 
beta -benzyl  aciylic  acid.  Also  the  structural  isomer  of  crotonic  acid, 
viz.,  vinyl  acetic  acid,  CH2  =  CH — CH2 — COOH,  yields  a  phenyl  deriva- 
tive, CcHs— CH  =  CH— CHj— COOH,  phenyl  vinyl  acetic  add  or 
I -phenyl  Ai-butenoic-4  acid,  which  is  important  in  connection  with  the 
constitution  of  naphthalene  (p.  768). 

Phenyl  Propiolic  Acid. — The  acetylene  unsaturated  side  chain 
hydrocarbon  phenyl  propine,  CeHs — C  =  C — CHj,  yields  an  acid  known 
as  phenyl  propiolic  acid,  CcHb— CsC — COOH,  which  by  loss  of  car- 
bon dioxide  yields  phenyl  acetylene,  CeHe — C^CH.  The  acid  is  im- 
portant in  connection  with  the  synthesis  of  indigo  (p.  879). 


X.  SUBSTITUTED  AROMATIC  ACIDS 

The  difFerent  kinds  of  substitution  products  of  the  aromatic  acids 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  are  very  numerous.  Without  reference 
to  the  particular  element  or  group  which  is  substituted  we  may  have  the 
following  types. 

Ring  carboxy  acids: 

.COOH 
Substitution  in  the  ring,  e.g.,  CeH^hf  lodo  benzoic  acid 

^I 

.COOH     Hydroxy-methyl 
Substitution  in  the  side  chain,  e,g^  CqHi^  benzoic  acid 

Side-chain  carboxy  acids: 

XH  =  CH— COOH      Nitre 
Substitution  in  the  ring,  e.g.,  CJEli(^  cinnamic  acid 

Substitution  in  the  side  chain,  e.g.,  CeHr- CH2— CH(NH,)— COOH 

Phenyl  alanine 

.CH2— CH(NH2)— COOH 
Substitution  in  the  ring  and  side  CeH^^  Tyrosine 

chain,  e.g.,  ^OH 

Mixed  ring'Carboxy  and  side-chain  carboxy  acids: 

,COOH         Phenyl  glycine 
C^A\  o-carboxylic  acid 

^NH— CHj— COOH 

The  general  methods  of  synthesis  of  all  these  types  are  two:  (i)  From 
the  acid  itself  by  direct  substitution  of  the  desired  element  or  group  into 
ring  or  side  chain.  This  method  will  vary  according  to  whether  the 
substitution  is  in  the  ring  or  side  chain,  and  whether  the  side  chain  is 
saturated  or  unsaturated.  (2)  From  a  substituted  hydrocarbon,  nitrite, 
amine,  etc.,  and  the  conversion  of  this  into  the  acid  by  one  of  the 
methods  aheady  discussed  under  the  synthesis  of  acids. 
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While  the  known  compounds  representing  the  various  types  are 
many  only  a  relatively  few  will  be  considered  individually.  These 
will  include  those  which  are  important  in  themselves  or  that  are  related 
to  other  important  compounds  which  have  already  been  studied  or  that 
will  be  studied  later.  Some  members  of  the  class  not  mentioned  now 
may  be  referred  to  later,  in  their  proper  connection  in  relation  to  some 
important  product.  At  the  outset  in  considering  a  large  class  such  as 
the  one  which  we  are  discussing  it  is  well  to  make  a  survey  of  the  theo- 
retical possibilities  for  they  are  not  simply  theoretical  possibilities 
but  have  become  actual  facts  established  by  the  study  of  definite 
compounds. 

RING  SUBSTITUTED  RING  CARBOXY  ACIDS 

Let  us  now  examine  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  applying  either 
of  the  two  general  methods  just  given  to  the  formation  of  a  substi- 
tuted ring-carboxy  acid  in  which  the  substitution  also  is  to  be  in 
the  ring. 

Influence  of  CarboxyL — The  first  condition  is  that  the  presence  of 
a  carhoxyl  group  in  the  ring  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  further  ring- 
substitution  of  the  compound.  We  have  stated  before  that  in  general 
the  presence  of  an  element  or  group  in  the  beiusene  ring  makes  the 
introduction  of  a  second  one  much  more  easy.  Benzoic  acid,  therefore, 
just  like  toluene,  is  more  easily  nitrated  or  sulphonated,  for  example, 
than  is  benzene.  The  presence  of  the  carboxyl  group  also  determines 
the  position  which  a  second  substituting  group  usually  enters.  We 
have  given  the  following  as  the  general  rule  (p.  506).  When  a  benzene 
ring  has  already  substituted  in  it  a  halogen  element,  (CL,  Br),  10 
amino,  ( — NHj),  hydroxyl,  (OH),  or  methyl,  (CHj),  group  then  a  second 
element  or  group  substituted  by  direct  action  usually  enters  both  the 
para  and  ortho  positions,  the  former  usually  in  larger  amount,  but  not 
the  meta.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  original  substituted  group 
is  an  aldehyde,  ( — CHO),  carboxyl^  ( — COOH),  cyanogen^  ( — CN),  «fr», 
( — NOj),  or  sulphonic  acid,  ( — SOiOH),  group  then  a  second  dement  or 
group  substituted  by  direct  action  usually  enters  the  meia  position. 
Therefore  when  a  substituted  acid  is  made  by  direct  substitution  of  a 
ring-carboxy  acid  itself  we  usually  obtain  the  meia  compound.  In  order 
to  prepare  the  ortho  and  para  compounds  we  must  use  the  sccood 
general  method  of  indirect  substitution,  viz.,  starting  with  a  hydiocsr- 
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bon,  phencd  or  amine,  we  introduce  the  desired  group  and  then  con- 
vert the  sobitituted  compounds,  which  will  be  the  ortho  and  para,  into 
the  acid  by  appropriate  reactions.    This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 

/COOH  ,COOH  (i) 

ChZ  -I-HO)— SOjOH       ►        CJH4< 


•H^ 


Bemoic  acid 

CH, 


(H  +  HO)— SOiOH 

TohMii« 


'eHiC 


^0,0H(3) 

m-Sttlpho  b«nioic  add 

CH,     (i) 


^S0,0H(2),  (4) 

0-f  p-Tolaeii«  falphonic 
add 


>COOH  (i) 
C,H«<( 

^OK)H  (2)  (4) 

o->  p-8ttlpho 
benzoic  add 

As  both  nitration  and  sulphonation  take  place  with  comparative  ease, 
with  either  hydrocarbons  or  acids,  and  as  the  niiro  compounds  yield 
amino  compounds  and  these  yield  diazo  compounds,  with  their  numer- 
ous reactions,  in  particular  the  Sandmeyer  reaction  for  obtaining 
nitrites;  and  as  sidphonic  acids  are  easily  converted  into  phenols  or 
nilriles;  it  will  be  seen  that  by  a  combination  of  these  synthetic  reac- 
tions practically  any  desired  ring-substituted  mono-basic  or  poly- 
basic  ring-carboxy  acid  may  be  obtained. 

Classified  according  to  the  character  of  the  substituting  element  or 
group  the  substituted  aromatic  acids  may  be  put  in  the  following 
classes,  embracing  all  of  the  t3q>es  previously  given  with  one  exception. 
Taking  for  illustration  the  ring-substituted  ring-carboxy  acids  and 
using  benzoic  acid  as  our  example  we  have: 


Halogen  acids, 


COOH 


e.g. 


CeHK 


Nitro  acids, 


e.g. 


.COOH 

c.h/ 

^NO, 
COOH 


Amino  acids. 


^'g 


•> 


C.H|^ 


NH, 
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.COOH 

Sulpho  acids,  (mixed    e.g.,    CtIiA\ 
sulphonic  acids  and  SO2OH 

carboxy  acids) 


^COOH 

Hydroxy  acids,  e.g.,    CeH^ 


< 


The  last  three  are  by  far  the  most  important. 

HALOGEN  AROMATIC  ACIDS 

The  halogen  ring-substituted  acids  are  prepared  by  some  one  of  the 
general  methods  of  synthesis,  depending  on  whether  the  desired  product 
is  the  ortho,  meta  or  para  compound.  The  mela  adds  are  made  by 
direct  action  of  a  halogen  on  the  aromatic  acid. 

.COOH  .COOH  (i) 

CsHZ  +Br)— Br        >        CsH/ 

i  ^(H  ^Br 

Banzoic  add  m-Brom  beanie  acM 

The  para  acids  are  usually  made  by  halogenating  a  hydrocarbon  and 
then  oxidizing  the  side  chain  to  ciirboxyl. 

/CH,'  /CH,  COOH(i) 

c,h/    +ci)-ci  — »  c^/       JLZ  cja/ 

\h  Cl  Tl        (4) 

Tohiene  p-Chlor  toloeDe  p-CUor ' 


The  ortho  compound,  while  obtained  in  small  amounts  by  the  above 
reaction,  is  better  prepared  from  the  oriho  amino  add  by  the  duoi 
reaction  and  replacement  of  the  diazo  group  with  a  halogen  by  the 
Sandemeyer  reaction  or  by  means  of  potassiiun  iodide  (p.  598). 

COOH  (i)        diazo- 
CeH«<^  — 


NHa       (2)  tize 

o-Amino  benzoic  add 

/COOH         (i)  /COOH  (il 

C4i4<                     +  K)-! — *  cja/ 

X-(S04H  (2)  ^I          <»' 

o-C«rbozj  benzene  o-lodo  btuaic  lot 


diazonlam  snlphnte 
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orttio-Iodo  Benzoic  Add. — The  ortho-iodo  benzoic  acid  just  given 
in  the  last  synthesis  is  important  historically  because  it  was  the  first 
iodine  compound  to  yield  iodoso  and  iodoxy  derivatives  (p.  508)  as 
follows: 


C6H4V 


COOH 


+  0 


lodo  benzoic  add 


HN0,,HC1 

■     ■     ■     » 

acid  KMn04 


.COOH 
C  Jl/  +  O 

TO 

lodoto  benxoie 
add 


alkaline 


KMnO* 


< 


COOH 


CO! 


lOj 

Iodoxy  bonzolG 
add 
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Nitro  Benzoic  Adds. — ^The  nitro  ring-substituted  acids  are  not  in 
themselves  of  special  importance,  but  on  reduction  they  yield  the 
corresponding  amino  acids  which  have  many  important  members. 
The  two  groups  may  thus  be  considered  together.  When  direct  nitra- 
tion of  the  aromatic  add  is  carried  out  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid 
or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  the  chief  product  is  the  meta 
compound.  In  the  case  of  benzoic  acid  the  yield  of  isomeric  products 
is  about  as  follows: 


.CCX)H 

c^n/         +'ho)— NO2 

Bonxoic  add 


I 

^  cji«<^ 


COOH  (i) 


NO,      (3) 

m-Nitro  benzoic  add  78% 


C.H4<^ 


COOH  (i) 
NO,       (2) 


CeHiv 


COOH  (i) 
NO,      (4) 


o-mtro  benzoic 

add  ao% 


p-Nitro  benzoic 
add  a  % 


Anthranilic  Add. — ^Nitration  of  toluene  and  subsequent  oxidation 

yields  largely  the  para  and  ortho  compounds.    A  fact  of  interest  in 

connection  with  these  nitro  benzoic  acids  is  that  the  ortho  acid  is  sweet 

while  the  meta  and  para  acids  are  hitter.    On  reduction  with  tin  and 
45 
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hydrochloric   add  the  nitrb  benzoic  acids  yield  the  corresponding 
amino  benzoic  acids. 


C^/"*'"  <-'     +  H    -±?°    C^""" 


^NO,       (2)  ^NH, 

o-mtro  benzole  mcid  o-Amlno  ImbsoIc  add 

Anthnudlic  add 


The  ortho^amino  benzoic  acid  is  known  also  as  antfaranilic  acid  and  is 
the  most  important  of  the  amino  benzoic  acids.  In  addition  to  the 
above  synthesis,  the  ortho-nitro  benzoic  acid  being  prq>ared  from 
ortho-nitro  toluene  by  oxidation,  the  amino  acid  may  also  be  made  by 
converting  the  ortho-nitro  toluene  into  ortho-amino  toluene  or  orflio- 
toluidinei  the  latter  being  also  a  natural  product  of  coal  tar  distillation 
and  a  constituent  of  crude  aniline  made  from  unpurified  benzene  throu^ 
the  nitro  compound  (p.  544).  orUio-Toluidine  on  oxidation  yields  the 
antfaranilic  acid. 

CH,  (i)     ^  Q  .COOH  (i) 

^NH,  (2)  ^NH,  (2) 

o-Toluidine  AnthnuUlc  add 

Relation  to  Indigo. — ^These  syntheses  while  establishing  the  con- 
stitution of  antfaranilic  acid  as  (uifao-amino  benzoic  acid  are  not  the 
most  important.  The  extreme  importance  of  this  particular  amino 
acid  is  in  its  connection  with  the  synthesis  of  the  valuable  dye  auUflK 
The  relation  of  the  acid  to  indigo  involves  several  other  compoonds 
which  must  be  mentioned.  The  Portugese  name  for  indigo,  viz.,  ami. 
has  given  us  the  name  for  anil-ine  which,  as  stated  before  (p.  539)1 » 
obtained  when  indigo  is  distilled  with  alkali.  It  also  gives  us  the  name 
anthr-an«7-ic  acid,  for  this  acid  is  obtained  from  indigo  on  fusion  with 
alkali.  That  it  is  an  intermediate  product  in  the  breaking  down  of 
indigo  to  aniline  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  yields  aniline  by  the  loss 
of  carbon  dioxide  just  as  benzoic  acid  yields  benzene. 

.(COO)H     -CO, 
CeH/  '      CeH»— NH, 

AnUmnilic  add 
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Isatin. — ^Another  compound  is  also  obtained  on  the  oxidation  of 
indigo,  viz.,  isatin.  That  isatin  is  related  to  anthranilic  acid  and  is 
probably  another  intermediate  product  of  the  breaking  down  of  indigo, 
lying  between  indigo  and  anthranilic  acid,  may  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing synthesis  of  isatin  from  ortho-nitro  benzoic  acid. 

XOOH  (i)     +PC16  XOCl  (i)     +  KCN 

C^Hiv  C6H4V 

^NO,      (2)  ^NOj    {2) 

o-Nltro  iMnsolc  add  o-If  itro  benzoyl 

chloride 

.CO— CN  (i)     +H,0  .CO— COOH  (i) 

CeH^v  CjHiy^ 

^NOs  (2)  ^NOj  (2) 

Nitrile  o-mtro  benzoyl  formic  add 

.CO— COOH  (i)  .CO— CO(OH)  (i) 

C^Hty  *        CtRt.  * 

^NO,  (2)  ^NH(H  (2) 

o-mtro  benzoyl  fonnic  o-Amino  benzoyl  formic 

add  add 

(i) 

.CO.  .CO. 

Hfi  +  C^/         ")C0     or     C,H/        ^C— oh 


(2) 


Isatin 
(Tautomeric  forms) 


Anthranil. — ^The  same  charapteristic  anhydride  linkage  between  the 
ortho  carboxyl  and  amitw  groups  is  found  in  another  compound  that, 
because  of  its  relation  to  anthranilic  acid,  which  it  yields  by  addition 
of  water  when  heated  with  sodiiun  hydroxide  solution,  is  known  as 
anthranil.    It  is  related  to  anthranilic  acid  as  an  inner  anhydride, 

XO(OH)     +H2O  .CO 

C6H4V  C6H4V     I 

^NH(H)  ^NH 

'  Anthranilic  add  Anthranil 

Such  anhydride  relation  between  ortho  groups,  from  which  water  may 
be  lost,  has  been  found  before  in  the  cases  of  phtfaalic  anhydride  (p. 
689)1  phthalimide  (p.  691),  and  succinic  anhydride  and  succinimide 
(p.  280-283). 
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Ozind<de. — Still  one  more  related  compound  should  be  mentioned. 
This  is  Oizindole  which  is  a  reduction  product  of  isatin. 

iMitia  Oziadol« 

All  of  these  compounds  which  we  have  given  as  related  to  anthranilic 
acid  and  to  indigo  are  plainly  derivatives  of  artho-amino  aromatic 
acids,  either  benzoic  acid  itself,  as  in  anthranilic  acid  and  anthranil, 
or  side-chain-carboxy  acids,  as  in  isatin  and  oxindole. 

Synthesis  of  Antfanmilic  Acid  and  Indigo. — While  anthranilic  acid 
was  first  obtained  from  indigo  the  importance  of  the  add  now  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  intermediate  step  in  the  synthesis  of  indigo.  It  was 
through  a  study  of  the  relationships  which  we  have  just  been  discussing 
that  a  commercial  method  for  the  synthesis  or  this  valuable  dye  was 
worked  out.  Anthranilic  acid  may  be  converted  into  indigo  by  a  reac- 
tion which  we  shall  not  discuss  in  detail  until  indigo  itself  is  studied. 
To  make  such  a  S3aithesis  of  indigo  successful  it  was  necessary,  however, 
to  secure  other  methods  than  those  given  for  synthesizing  the  acid 
and  especially  to  have  as  the  starting  point  a  cheap  commercial 
compound. 

Synthesis  from  Fhfludic  Acid  and  Naphthalene. — ^This  was  found 
when  anthranilic  acid  was  synthesized  from  ortho-phdialic  acid  ^ihkh, 
as  has  been  stated,  may  in  turn  be  synthesized  from  naphfhaleiie,  a 
cheap  abundant  compound.  The  conversion  of  naphthalene  into 
oWA^-phthalic  acid  we  have  given  (p.  689)  as  resulting  from  chlorina- 
tion  and  subsequent  oxidation. 

.COOH  (i) 

CioH«  +  Cl  +  0    y    C«h/ 

SaSi  ^COOH  (2) 

o-PlUhaUc  Add 

The  details  of  this  S3nithesis  will  be  explained  under  naphthalene 
(p.  766).  The  synthesis  of  anthranilic  acid  from  dr/Ao-phthalic  add 
takes  place  according  to  the  following  reactions.  Phthalic  add.  or 
better  phthalic  anhydride,  by  treatment  with  anmionia  yields  pUd* 
amidic  add,  which  in  turn  yields  phthalimide. 


J 
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XCX)H  (l) 
^CO(OH  (2) 

o-PUhalicadd 


+H)— NH, ►  Cifl«; 


/ 


CO(OH)         (i) 


.co> 


^CO— NH(H)  (2) 

o-Phthalamidic  acid 

(1) 

H,0  +  C,H/        J)NH 

(2) 

PhthaUmid* 

CO(OH)       (i) 


C^l/      \)  +  H— NH,    *    C^/  * 

^CCr  ^CO— NH  (H)  (2) 

PhthaUc  Aiiliydride 

The  reaction  is  accomplished  by  simply  heating  together  phfhalic  anhy- 
dride and  ammonium  carbonate. .  Phthalimide  then  hydrolyzes  with 
potassium  hydroxide  yielding  the  potassium  salt  of  phthalamidic  acid 
and  this  acid  amide  compound  undergoes  the  Hofmann  reaction  (pp. 
148,  685)  with  bromine  (or  chlorine)  and  potassium  hydroxide  by  which 
one  of  the  carboxyl  groups  is  replaced  by  the  amino  group  yielding 
amino  benzoic  acid  or  anfliranilic  acid. 


CHZ        >NH  +  KOH 

PkOaUinide 


/C(X)K 

rO— NHj 

PotaMimn  phthalamidate 


Hofmann  Reaction. — In  the  reaction  with  phthalic  acid  or  anhy- 
dride and  ammonia  the  phthalamidic  acid  may  be  isolated  without  go- 
ing on  to  phthalimide.  In  this  case  the  action  of  potassium  hydroxide 
is  simply  neutralization  and  formation  of  the  above  salt.  The  Hof- 
mann reaction  with  phthalamidic  acid  may  be  represented  in  steps  as 
follows: 


COOK 


(i) 


+  Br)— Br 


'CO— NH)H  (2) 

Phthalamidic  add 
(mA) 

/COOK  (i) 

Ctn/  +  K— (OH 

XO— N(H)Br  (2) 


< 


COOK 


CfiH_ 

^  CO— NHBr  (2) 

Bromide  of  plithalmmidic  mcid 
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,COOK  (i)       _j^g^  COOK      (i) 

C«H^  .       C»H4^ 

XO— NKBr  (2)  ^N  =  C = O  (2) 

COOK         (i)  .COOK  (i)+Ha 


-♦ 


CH 


^N=(C=0)  (2)  ^NH,      (2) 

Iso-cyuuite  PotaMiam  antknidlBt* 

.COOH  (i) 
CeH/ 

' '  NH,       (2) 

Antlmuiiiic  add 

Phenyl  Glycine  ortho-Caibozylic  Acid. — The  next  step  toward  in- 
digo is  the  formation  of  phenyl  glycine  ortfao-carbozylic  add  which  is  an 
oriho-sjDmo  derivative  ot  a  mixed  ring-carboxy  and  side-chain-carboxy 
acid.  With  chlor  acetic  add  anthranilic  acid  forms  an  amino  acetic 
acid  derivative  in  which  anthranilic  acid,  acting  as  ammonia  or  an 
amine,  is  substituted  in  acetic  acid. 

.COOH  .COOH 

C«H4<(  +  CI)— CHi— COOH >  CeH4<Q 

^NH)H  \jH— CHr-CCOH 

AnChraailic  acid  Pheajl  clyciAe  o-caf1iox|lic  mM 

AntiiniailQ  aceik  ack 

This  compound  may  be  termed  anthranilo  acetic  add,  but  as  it 
is  also  a  phenyl  substituted  glycine  or  amino  acetic  add  it  is  termed 
phenyl  glycine  ortho-carboxylic  add.  The  rest  of  the  syntbesb  of 
indigo  will  be  discussed  under  indigo  itself,  but  as  it  all  invdves  the 
original  synthesis  of  anthranilic  acid  from  a  cheap  raw  material  and 
as  the  phen>i  glydne  £^r/Ao-carboxylic  acid  is  an  amino  aromatic  add, 
this  much  has  been  given  here. 

Metiiyl  Anttiranilate. — The  methyl  ester  of  anthranilic  add,  metlqfl 

COOCHa  (i) 
anthranilate,  C«H4^  ,  is  a  constituent  of  the  oil  of^^H^ 

NH,  (2) 

blossoms  {XeroN  oil)  or  of  sweet  orange  peel  and  the  oil  of  Jasmin 
flowers.    It  is  \^uable  as  a  perfume. 

Nitro  and  Amino  Cinnamic  Adds. — ^Two  other  nitro  aromatic  add» 
and  their  corresponding  amino  acids  should  be  mentioned  aU  of  wAdA 
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have  been  associated  with  the  development  of  the  synthesis  of  idigo. 
These  are  ortho-nitro  cinnamic  acid  and  ortho-amino  cinnamic  acid, 
which  are  side-chain-carboxy  acids  with  an  ethylene  unsaturated  or 
double  bond  group. 

.CH=CH— COOH  (i)  .CH=CH— COOH  (i) 

ISIO2  (2)  ^NH,  (2) 

o-Nitro  cinnamic  add  o-Amino  dnnmmic  add 

orflio-Amiiio  Phenyl  Propiolic  Acid. — The  corresponding  acetylene 
unsaturated  or  triple  bond  acid  is  phenyl  propiolic  add.  The  nitro 
and  amino  derivatives  are 

.C as C— COOH  (i)  .C  s  C— COOH  (i) 

CeH/  CeH/ 

^NO,  (2)  ^NH2  (2)     . 

o-Nitro  phenyl  propiolic  add  o-Amino  phenyl  propiolic  add 

The  latter  pair  of  acids  may  be  formed  from  the  former  by  loss  of  hy- 
drogen bromide  from  the  side-chain  bromine  substitution  product. 

Phenyl  Alanine. — Phenyl  propionic  acid  yields  a  side-chain-sub- 
stituted amino  derivative  which  is  alpha-amino  beta-phenyl  propionic 
acid.  As  alpka-ejxuno  propionic  acid  is  known  as  alanine  this  phenyl 
derivative  is  named  phenyl  alanine. 

CeHs— CHr-CHCNHj)— COOH 

Phenyl  alanine 

It  is  obtained  as  one  of  the  amino  acid  cleavage  products  of  the  hydrolysis 
of  proteins  (p.  389). 

Azo,  Hydiazo  and  Diazo  Adds. — ^From  the  nitro  aromatic  acids 
there  may  be  obtained  on  proper  reduction  of  the  nitro  group  (p.  537) 
the  corresponding  azo  and  hydrazo  compounds  which  bear  exactly  the 
same  relation  to  the  nitro  acids  and  amino  acids  that  the  simple  azo 
and  hydrazo  benzene  do  to  nitro  benzene  and  aniline.  Also  from  the 
amino  adds  by  diazotization  we  may  obtain  diazo  acids.  These  diazo 
acids  may  be  used  as  intermediate  products  in  preparing  other  sub- 
stituted acids  from  the  amino  acids  by  repladng  the  diazo  group  with 
other  groups  by  any  of  the  diazo  reactions  (p.  600).  Historically  the 
diazo-benzoic  adds  are  important  as  it  was  with  these  compounds  that 
Grie88  first  carried  out  his  investigations. 
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SULPHO  AROMATIC  ACIDS 

The  sulpho  aromatic  adds  are  mixed  sulphonic  acid  and  carbozy 
acid  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons.  They  may  be  prepared^by  sul- 
phonating  the  aromatic  acid  directly  in  which  case  the  meta  product 
is  obtained.  To  prepare  the  ortho  or  para  compounds  a  hydrocarbon 
is  first  sulphonated  and  then  the  side  chain  is  oxidized  to  carbozyi. 

Su^ho  Benzoic  Acid. — ^When  toluene  is  sulphonated  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  a  mixture  of  ortho  and  para  toluene  sulphonic 
acid  is  obtained. 

.CH,  .CH,     (i) 

Ch/         +H0)— SOs— oh    y    C^\ 

\k  ^S0,0H{2),  (4) 

Tolii«n«  0-,  p-Tolnene  mt^tk/nk 


On  oxidation  of  these  compounds  the  products  are  the  corresponding 
su^ho  benzoic  adds. 

.CH,  .COOH 

CeH/  +0    >    0^4^ 

^SO,OH  ^OjOH 

Toluene  ralphoiiic  add  Solpho  benxoic  add 

Sacdiarin. — ^When  ortlio-sul^dio  benzoic  add  is  treated  with  phos- 
phorus pentachloride  the  sulphonic  add  group  yields  the  stdpkn 
cUcride  group  and  this  with  ammonia  yields  the  sulphamine  group. 

rOOH  (i)  .COOH        (i) 

CJl/  >    CaH/  +H)-NH5— * 

^0,-(0H    {2)  ^0^(C1    (2) 

o-Sd»ho  bennk  add  e-B..soie  ndpbo.  ehloild. 

cooH    rit 

^SOr-NHj(ii 

lain 


Now  or/Atf-so^luuniiie  benzoic  add  readily  loses  water  and  yiehb  *" 
imide  anhydride. 

,CO(OH)  .CO, 


C.h/  »    cm/      ^NH  +  HiO 

\0,— NH(H)  ^Ot 

o-Salpteai.*  tiimnlr  add  o  Baaaole  wljMaM 
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SacGharin  Syntiiesis. — This  anhydride,  or  ortho-benzoic  sulphinidi 
is  a  very  sweet  non-carbohydrate  substance  and  has  been  named 
saccharin.  It  is  about  three  hundred  times  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar.  In 
practice  the  reaction  is  carried  out  a  little  diflferently.  Toluene  is 
sulphonated  and  then  converted  into  the  corresponding  sulphon 
chlorides  which  will  be  a  mixture  of  the  oriho  and  para  compounds.  The 
toluene  is  still  better  converted  directly  into  the  mixed  oriho  and  para- 
toluene  sulphon  chlorides  by  treatment  with  suplhuryl  chloridei  SO2- 
Cli.  The  mixed  sulphon  chlorides  are  then  separated  by  filtering  with 
ice,  the  para  compound  being  solid  while  the  ortho  is  a  thick  oily  liquid. 
The  pure  ortho-toluene  sulphon  chloride  is  then  treated  with  ammonia 
and  converted  into  the  ortho-toluene  sulphonamide.  The  oriho- 
toluene  sulphonamide  is  then  oxidized  with  alkaline  potassium  per- 
manganate to  the  potassium  salt  of  ortho-sulphamine  benzoic  acid. 
On  acidifying,  (7f/A(7-sulphamine  benzoic  acid  is  obtained  which  loses 
water  at  once  and  the  product  is  saccharin. 


</ 


CH, 


cja/.      +  HO)— so,— OH — »cai4<: 

Toluene 


/CH,    (i) 


+  PCU 


CtH 


< 


CH, 


+  CI)— SOr-Ci 


(H 


SO,-(OH)(2),(4) 

o->  p-ToIoene 
svlphoiiic  acid 

/CH, 
C,H<<^ 


(i) 


SOsCl  (2)  (4) 

0-,  p-Tolnene 
sulphon  chloride 


(i) 


,CH, 
CtH^  +  H)— NH, 

^Or-(CI(2) 

o-ToInene  sulphon  chloride 

+0  /COOK 

>   .    c,h/ 

(KOH+KMnOO         ^SOj- NHj  (2) 

0-Sulphamine 


/CH, 
CJl/ 

^SOs— NH, 

o-Toluene  sulphonamide 


(i) 
(2) 


(i) 


o-S 
benxoic  acid  {salt) 


+HC1 


CJI 


< 


CO(OH)         (i) 


— H2O 


CH 


S0r-NH(H)(2) 

o-SuIphamine 
benzoic  add 


(0 

<"> 

(2) 

Saccharin 


NH 
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Saccharin  was  discovered  in  1879  by  Remsen  and  FahObeig.  It  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  acetone, 
alcohol  or  ether.  From  acetone  it  crystallizes  in  beautiful  crystals.  It 
is  a  valuable  medicinal  substance  as  it  can  be  used  for  its  sweeteung 
effect  in  food,  by  persons  who  have  the  disease  known  as  diabetes  and 
who  are  unable  to  use  cane  $ugar,  and  only  a  minimum  of  any  car- 
bohydrate food.  It  does  not  possess  any  nutritive  value,  however.  It 
is  also  used  as  a  food  preservative,  but  its  use  is  restricted  or  prohibited 
by  most  pure  food  laws.  It  is  interesting  that  only  the  <ir(Aa-su]pfa- 
amine  benzoic  acid  yields  such  a  sulphinid  anhydride.  The  para 
conq>ound,  on  heating,  yields  other  products. 

HYDROXY  AROMATIC  AQDS 

PHENOL  RING-CARBOX7  ACIDS 

/COOH  (i) 
Salicylic  Add,  C«H«(f  ortfao-Hydrm^  Benzok  Acad 

^OH      (2) 

The  hydroxy  aromatic  acids  constitute  an  important  group.  They 
may  be  of  the  several  types  given  in  the  introductory  general  discus- 
sion, e.g. 

yCOOH 

Ring-hydroxy  ring-carboxy  acids,  C.H^^  Salicylic  add 

Phenol  acids  N)H 

<CH,— COOH 
Hydroxy  phenyl  acetic  acii 
carooxy  acios,  OH 

Phenol  side-chain  acids 

yCOOH  Hydnoy-melkyi 

Side-chain-hydroxy  ring-carboxy  acids,     CtHi^  h«u^afia 

Alcohol  acids  ^CHr-OH  "™~ "" 

Side-chain-hydroxy  side-chain-carboxy  adds,  CtH*— CH(OH)— COOH,     PfcMjl 
Alcohol  side-chain  acids  fcj*wf 


The  most  important  of  the  ring-hydroxy  acids  or  phend  acids^  is  tJie 
ortho-hydroiy  benzoic  add  commonly  known  as  salicylic  acid,  with 
the  formula  given  above.  We  may  use  this  and  the  isomeric  hydnar 
benzoic  acids  {meta  and  para)  as  our  illustration  for  the  general  methods 
of  preparing  phenol  acids.  As  these  compounds  are  mixed  pkmds 
and  aromatic  ring-carboxy  acids  two  general  methods  are  possthk  far 
their  synthesis,    (i)  General  methods  for  preparing  phencds,  in  whid 
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case  we  start  with  ring-substituted  ring-carboxy  acids.  (2)  General 
methods  of  preparing  acids,  in  which  case  our  starting  point  will  be 
substituted  phenols  or  phenols  of  benzene  homologues. 

From  Sulpho  Benzoic  Acid. — ^The  most  common  method  of  pre- 
paring phenols  is  by  the  alkali  fusion  of  the  sulphonic  acids.  Sulpho 
benzoic  acids  will  thus  yield  hydroxy  benzoic  acids.  In  case  the  sulpho 
benzoic  acid  has  been  made  by  direct  sulphonation  of  benzoic  acid  the 
meia  compound  will  result.  If,  however,  we  start  with  toluene  and 
sulphonate  it  we  will  obtain  the  ortho  and  para  compounds. 

XOOH 

C5HZ  > 

^(H  +  HO)— SO,— OH 

B«iixoic  add 

/COOH      (i)         KOH  /COOH(i) 

CJI«<(  •  CJl/ 

^SO,— OH(3)         fusion.  \)H       (3) 

a-Salpho  benxote  acid  m-Hydroxy  benzoic  add 

(I) 

<CH»  yCHj 

+  HO)— SOr-OH »  CjaZ 

(H  ^SOr-OH 

(2),(4) 

Toluene  o-,  p-Toloene 

sulphonic  adds 


(+0) 


CH 


(i)  (0 

>cooh  (koh         /cooh 
<  — ►  c,h/ 

^SOjOH  fusion)  ^oH 

(2),(4)  (2),(4) 

o-fp-Snlpho  0-,  p-Hydrozy 

benxoic  acida  benzoic  adds 

From  Amino  Benzoic  Acid. — Amino  acids  by  the  diazo  reaction  and 
decomposition  with  water  will  yield  the  corresponding  phenol  acids. 
In  such  cases  also  if  we  start  with  benzoic  acid,  nitrate  directly  and 
reduce  this  to  the  amino  compound,  the  final  product  of  the  diazo 
reaction  will  be  the  meta  hydroxy  acid.  If  we  start  with  tohiene  and 
nitrate  it  and  then  proceed  as  in  the  foregoing  and  oxidize  the  amino 
toluene  to  amino  benzoic  acid  our  product  will  be  the  ortho  and J^^ara 
hydroxy  acids. 
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/COOH  /COOH(i) 

CH/  +  HO)— NO,  »  COl/  Z-^ 

H  ^NO,     (3) 

BenzolG  add  m-llitio  baiinic  add 

/COOH(i)     dia^o  /COOH(i) 

COl/  •      C.H4C 

^NH,    (3)  reactions  ^qH      (3) 

•  m-Amino  beaioic  add  m-Hydrozy  beaadc  add 

CH,  CH,  (1)  .  H 

CO!/ 


+  HO)— NO,  ►  C,H4<^ 


XH  ^NO,(2),(4)    +0 

TolMiie  0-,  p-Nitro  toliwiia 

/COOH(i)  diazo              /COOH  (i) 

CH/  ►      CJlZ 

^NH,(2),(4)  reacUons            \)h       (j),  (4) 

0-,  p-AmiDO  banioie  add  o-.  p-Hjdrpzj  btaaoic  adds 


From  Phenol. — General  methods  for  preparing  acids  may  be 
applied  first  to  the  phenols. of  benzene  homologues.    Thus  by  the  oxi- 

dation  of  the  three  cresok,  hydroxy  toluenes,  CJii\^        ,  we  should 

obtain  the  corresponding  hydroxy  acids.  An  interesting  fact,  however, 
is  that  the  presence  of  the  hydroxyl  group  in  the  ring  protects  the  methyl 
group  from  oxidation  and  we  cannot  thus  oxidize  the  cresols  as  indi- 
cated. If  we  convert  the  phenol  into  a  phenol  ether  or  a  phenol  ester, 
however,  the  oxidation  will  take  place,  the  ester  being  then  hydrolyzed 
to  the  acid. 

C  Jl/  +0        > 

X)— OC— CH, 

.COOH  •  .COOH 

CiHiC  »      CiHiC 

X>-OC— CH,  X)H 

Pkapol  aatar  of  the  adda  o-, «-,  p-  Hrdmr 


This  method  is  not  often  used. 

Kolbe  Synthesis  from  Fhend  by  Caibon  Dioade. — ^The  most  iw^at- 
Unt  methtxl  of  synthesizing  the  phenol  acids  from  the  phenok  is  by 
AU  interesting  reaction  known  as  the  KoDbe  synthesis,  and  c^kciiIIt 
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applicable  to  salicylic  acid.  It  consists  in  the  direct  introduction  of 
carbon  dioxide  into  the  benzene  ring  of  a  phenol  thus  producing  a 
carboxyl  group.  We  have  shown  that  formic  acid  is  the  reduction 
product  of  carbon  dioxide  (p.  135). 

H— H  +  CO2        >        H— COOH 

Fonnlc  add 

Metallic  alkyls  yield  aliphatic  acids  with  carbon  dioxide. 
CHs— Na  +  CO,        >        CHr-COONa 

Sodium  methyl  Acetic  add  {salt) 

Also  mono-brom  benzene  and  sodium  yield  benzoic  acid  with  carbon 
dioxide. 

C«Hr-Br  +  Na,  +  CO,        — ^        CeHg— COONa  +  NaBr 

Brom  bensene  Benzoic  add  {salt) 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  carboxyl  group  results  from  the  direct  introduc- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  in  front  of  a  hydrogen  or  sodium  atom.  Now  the 
sodium  compound  of  phenol,  viz.,  sodium  phenolatei  CeHs — ONa, 
undergoes  a  similar  reaction  yielding  first  a  phenyl  ester  of  carbonic 
acid  which  rearranges  into  salicylic  acid. 

rearrange- 
C.H5— ONa  +  CO2    ►    CeHfi— O—CO— ONa        > 

Sodl.m  phenokte  Phenyl  .odinm  c^bonate  ^^^^ 

XOONa     (i) 
CeH/ 

^OH  (2) 

SaUcyUc  add  («a/0 

The  meta  and  para  hydroxy  acids  are  not  formed  by  this  reaction  but  if 
potassium  is  used  in  place  of  sodium  the  product  is  largely  the  para- 
hydroxy  acid. 

From  Phenols  by  CCU* — The  Reimer-Tiemann  reaction  for  the 
synthesis  of  hydroxy  aldehydes  (p.  659)  is: 

m                          (+KOH)            .CHCI2                (+HC1) 
CeH<        +C1)— CHCI2     '     CeH/  +  2H2O      ' 

^X\K  Chtoioform  OK 

Phenol  («a/<)  CHO 

— >     cja/ 

X)H 

•-,  (P-)  Hydroxy 
b«ualdelijd« 
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The  principle  of  this  reaction  allows  the  synthesis  of  hydroxy  adds  if 
instead  of  chloroform  we  use  carbon  tetra-chloride,  CCI4. 

(H                        (+KOH)            .ecu                   (+HC1) 
CeH;<        +Cl)— CCls     '     CeH/  +  3H2O       ' 


OK      tetra-chtoride  OK 

Phenol  («a/0 


XOOH 
CsH/ 

X)H 

0-,  Cr-)  Bf6m9 


From  Phenol  Alcohols  and  Phenol  Aldehydes. — The  phenol  alcohols 
and  phenol  aldehydes  will  of  course  yield  phenol  acids  on  oxidation. 
Reactions  for  these  need  not  be  written  as  they  have  been  given  in 
general  at  various  times.  Salicylic  acid  or  ortho-hydroxy  benzoic  acid 
has  the  constitution  assigned  to  it  as  proven  by  the  S3mtheses  just 
discussed. 

Salicin. — It  derives  its  name  from  the  glucoside  salicin  which  is 
present  in  the  bark  of  willow  trees,  the  generic  name  of  which  is  SaUx, 
When  the  glucoside  is  hydrolyzed  it  yields  glucose  and  a  compound 
known  as  saligenin,  which  is  salicylic  alcohol  or  ortfao-hydiozy  benzyl 
alcohol,  and  which  on  oxidation  yields  salicylic  acid.  This  is  one  of  the 
natural  sources  of  the  acid. 

Oil  of  Winteigreen.  Methyl  Salicylate. — ^The  most  interesting 
natural  source  of  the  acid,  however,  is  oil  of  tvitUergreen  obtained  from 
the  wintergreen  plant,  GauUheria  procumbens.  The  chief  constituent 
of   this  oil  is  the  methyl  ester  of  salicylic  acid,  metiiyl  salicyktey 

C6H4<;  ^„  .  !.    On  boiling  the  oil  with  dflute  acids  the  salicylic 

acid  is  obtained.  Synthetic  oil  of  wintergreen  is  made  by  esterifying  sali- 
cylic acid  with  methyl  alcohol.  Salicylic  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  solid 
m.p.  156°,  which  sublimes  on  heating  to  200*^.  It  is  slightly  soluble  is 
cold  water,  i  part  in  444  parts,  but  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  crystallii- 
ing  on  cooling  in  fine  needles.  It  gives  a  violet  color  reaction  withfenic 
chloride  in  both  water  and  alcoholic  solutions  by  which  means  it  naj 
be  distinguished  from  phenol  which  gives  the  color  reaction  in  water 
solutions  only.    With  bromine  it  is  precipitated  as  a  bromine  conqxniod, 
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CoHiBrs — OBr.  When  heated  alone,  but  better  with  lime,  it  loses 
carbon  dioxide  and  yields  phenol. 

(COO)H                     (-CO,) 
CeH^  +Ca(0H)2    '    CeHs— OH 

OH  Pbenol 

SiOicylic  acid 

Medicinal  Properties. — Salicylic  acid  is  an  antiseptic  and  preserva- 
tive^ being  used  in  the  preservation  of  foods,  though  generally  restricted 
or  prohibited  by  pure  food  laws. 

Salol  and  Aspirin. — The  sodium  salt  and  several  derivatives  possess 
medicinal  properties  as  internal  antiseptics,  as  antipyretics  or  tempera- 
ture reducers,  and  to  lessen  the  pain  of  rheumatism.  The  most  common 
of  these  are  salol,  which  is  the  phenyl  ester  of  salicylic  acid,  as  an  acid, 
and  aspirin,  which  is  the  acetic  acid  ester  of  salicylic  acid,  as  a  phenol,    ^u 

.COOCeHfi  .COOH  v^  s  '^ 

CeH4^  C6H4^ 

^OH  X)— OC— CH, 

Salol  Aapirln 

Phenyl  aalicylate  Acetyl  salicylic  acid 

Salol  is  used  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic.  It  is  prepared  by  heating 
salicylic  acid  alone  to  160°  to  240**.  In  this  case  one  molecule  loses 
carbon  dioxide  yielding  phenol  which  then  esterifies  with  another  mole- 
cule of  the  acid  yielding  the  phenyl  ester. 

COO(H  HO).  (-H2O)  .COOCeHs 

C6H4C  +  ^C6H4  ^      C6H4^ 

X)H  H(OOC)''^  (-CO2)  ^OH 

Salicylic  acid  Phenyl  salicylate,  Salol 

The  reaction  is  accomplished  better  by  heating  to  120°,  two  molecules 
of  salicylic  acid,  two  molecules  of  phenol  (or  sodium  phenolate)  and  one 
molecule  of  phosphorus  oxychloride,  POCI3,  the  reaction  here  being 
the  sanxe  as  the  second  step  in  the  preceding  one.  Aspirin  is  prepared 
by  acetylating  salicylic  acid  with  acetyl  chloride  in  the  presence  of 
acetic  anhydride,  sulphuric  acid,  zinc  chloride  or  sodium  acetate.  It 
also  is  an  antipyretic  and  antiseptic.  Other  similar  derivatives,  e.g. 
betoly  containing  naphthol  and  quinoline  groups,  are  also  medicinal 
compounds  of  importance.  The  medicinal  action  of  these  salicylic 
esters  is,  that  in  the  intestine  they  become  hydrolyzed  and  yield 
salicylic  acid  or  sodium  salicylate,  which  then  acts  as  an  antiseptic  and 
antipyretic.    The  action  of  these  esters  is  less  violent  than  that  of 
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sodium  salicylate  itself  when  taken  internally  because  with  them  the 
salicylic  acid  is  liberated  slowly. 

Anisic  Add. — ^A  derivative  of  para-hydrcny  benzoic  add  is  the 

COOH  (i) 
methyl  ether,  CeHi^  ,  known  as  anisic  add.    It  is  related 

^OCH,    (4) 
to  anetiiole  and  anis  aldehyde  (p.  661),  and  like  them  occurs  in  oU 
of  anis  seed.    On  heating  it  loses  carbon  dioxide  and  yields  aidsole, 
metigrl  phenyl  eflier. 

CH  =  CH— CH,  CHO  iCOO)H 

^ocH,  ^ocH,  >oca 

(-CO,)        cjlr-OCE, 


POLY-HYDROXY  MONO-RINaCARBOXY  ACIDS 

When  more  than  one  hydrozyl  group  is  substituted  in  the  ring  of  an 
aromatic  add  there  will  result  poly-phenol  acidSf  i.e.f  poly-hydroxy  adds. 
The  poly-hydroxy  benzoic  adds,  which  indude  the  most  important 
members,  bear  the  same  relation  to  benzoic  add  that  the  ordinaiv 
poly-phenols,  e.g.,  pyrocatechinol,  resoidnol,  pyrogaUol,  etc.  (p.  617), 
do  to  benzene.  They  may  also  be  considered  as  carbozyl  substitutioD 
products  of  the  poly-phenob. 

Brotocatedraic  Add. — One  of  the  di-hy  drozy  benzoic  adds  is  rdated 
to  vanillin,  which  we  have  already  studied.  The  add  is  known  is 
piotDcatechuic  add,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
obtained  from  a  gum  or  resin,  known  as  gum  catechin,  by  fusion  with 
potash,  i.e.  by  heat  and  oxidation  in  presence  of  an  alkalL  A  lufc 
variety  of  plant  products  induding  alkaloids,  essential  oils,  gmms,  resms 
and  tannins  yidd  this  add.  The  following  may  be  mentkmed:  gim 
caieckin,  gum  benioin,  guaiac  resin,  myrrh,  piperine  or  piperic  aciij 
vaniUin,  caffe-iannic  acid.  These  natural  sources  at  once  suggest  i 
relationship  to  vanillin  (p.  661)  and  heliotropm  (p.  663).  It  is  the  add 
corresponding  to  protocatechuic  aldehydci  3-4-<li«li7droigr  bemi* 
debyde  (p.  661),  which  explains  the  relationship  just  mentioned.  Its 
constitution,  is  then: 


J 
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COOH 


OH 


O. 

Hi 

Protocmtecholc  acid 
i-Carbozy  3-4-di-h7drozy  benzene 

Synthesis  from  meta-  or  para-Hydroxy  Benzoic  Add. — The  con- 
stitution is  proven  by  its  synthesis  by  sulphonation  and  then  alkali 
fusion  of  either  meta-h]rdrozy  benzoic  acid  or  para-hydroxy  benzoic 
add.  As  this  synthesis  introduces  into  each  of  these  acids  first  a 
sulphonic  acid  group  and  then  in  place  of  this  a  second  hydroxyl  group 
the  two  hydroxyls  in  the  final  product,  protocatechuic  acid,  must  be 
in  the  3-4  positions  as  only  such  positions  could  be  occupied  in  a  prod- 
uct obtained  from  either  the  meta  or  para  hydroxy  benzoic  acid. 


COOH 


COOH 


(H  +  HO)— SO2OH 

-Hjdrozy  beniofe  acid 


OH 


(SO2OH  +  K)— OH 

L.R.W'        COOH 


fusion 


OH 

Protocatechuic  acid 


COOH 


COOH 


(H  +  HO)— SOsOH 


(SOjOH+  K)— OH 


O 
H 
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This  proof  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  for  the  constitution  of  pseiido- 
cumene,  1-3-4-tri-inethyl  benzene  from  either  meta-zjiene  orpait- 
zylene  (p.  490).  That  the  two  hydroxyls  are  ortho  to  each  other  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  on  heating  with  lime  protocatechuic  add  yields 
pyrocatechinol,  i-a-di-hydrozy  benzene. 


(COO)H 


OH 


-COj 


+COj 


O 
H 

Protocatachttic  acid 

This  relationship  explains  the  simflarity  of  the  names  and  the  fact  that 
both  are  obtained  from  gum  catechin.  The  reverse  of  the  above  re- 
action, the  synthesis  of  protocatechuic  acid  from  pyrocatechinol,  may  be 
accomplished  by  heating  the  phenol  with  ammonium  carbonate  and 
water  to  1400^  under  pressure,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  Kolbe 
reaction  for  synthesizing  salicyclic  acid  (p.  716).  From  its  constitutioa 
and  by  reference  to  the  formulas  on  page  662  we  will  see  its  relationsl^p 
to  vanillini  heliotropin,  eugenole,  safrole,  guaiacol,  etc. 

Vanillic  Acid. — ^The  mono-methyl  ether  with  the  methoxy  group  in  the 
^position  is  known  as  vanillic  acid,  as  it  is  the  acid  corresponding  to 
the  aldehyde  vanillin.  ,      ,  \ 


CHO 


COOH 


OCHj 


O 
H 

VanilUn 


Gallic  Add.— The  3-4-5-tri-hydroxy  benzoic  acid  is  known  as 
gallic  acid.  The  proofs  of  this  constitution  are  (i)  that  on  hefttmf 
with  lime  and  the  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  we  obtain  pyrogaDol 
been  proven  to  have  the  constitution  i-2-3-tii-liydroxyb< 
619);  and  (2)  that  it  may  be  synthesized  from  either  bram 
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choic  add  in  which  the  two  hydroxyls  are  in  the  3-4-positions  or  from 
brom  3-5-di-liydio^  benzoic  add.  Therefore  the  three  hydroxyls  in 
galUc  add  must  be  in  the  3-4-5-positions. 

(COO)H 


HO 


(-CO,) 


OH 


O 
H 

OdUcaeid 


O 
H 

PyrocBllol 
i-a-a-Tii-hyuoxr  benzaiia 


COOH 


COOH 


COOH 


OH 


HO 


O 
H 

ProtocAtacbnie 
add 


a-j-DI'-hydrozy 
Mnsoic  add 


Gallic  acid  is  found  free  or  as  a  glucoside,  from  which  it  is  set  free  on 
hydrolysis,  in  several  plants,  e.g,  supMch,  gall  ntUs,  acorns,  Chinese 
tea,  Divi-divi,  etc.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  acid  hydrolysis  of  tannins 
which  occur  in  these  or  similar  plants  which  possess  astringent  proper- 
ties. With  ferric  chloride  solution  gallic  acid  throws  down  a  blue- 
black  precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  ferric  chloride  giving 
a  green  solution. 

Tannic  Acids. — Closely  related  to  gallic  acid  and  to  protocatechuic 
acid  is  a  group  of  acids  known  as  tannic  acids.  While  the  exact  con- 
stitution of  these  is  not  known  it  is  probable  that  they  are  anhydrides 
of  different  hydroxy  benzoic  ctcids,  similar  to  the  di-saccharoses  as  an- 
hydrides of  mono-saccharoses.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  on 
hydrolysis  the  tannic  acids  yield  hydroxy  benzoic  acids.  The  different 
tannic  acids  are  given  names  that  indicate  the  hydrolytic  products  or 
the  natural  source. 

GaUo-tannic  Add. — One  of  these  is  gallo-tannic  acid,  also  known  as 
simply  tannic  acid,  or  tannin,  also  as  di-gallic  add.  It  is  found  in  gall- 
nuts  and  in  tea  and  yields  gallic  acid  on  hydrolysis. 
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.COOH  (l) 


C14H10O9     +     H2O         >         2CeH: 


/ 


Cno-tannic  .dd  "^(OH),  (3-4-5) 

GaUicMld 

Catechis-taimic  Acid. — ^A  tannic  acid  which  is  found  in  gum  caU- 
chin  and  which  yields  catechiiiy  protocatechuic  add  and  pyrocatechiiiol 
is  known  as  catechis-taimic  acid. 

Querci-tannic  Add.-^Another  tannic  acid,  probably  also  a  catechu- 
tannic  acid,  as  it  yields  the  same  products  as  above,  is  known  as  querci- 
tannic  acid.  It  derives  this  name  from  Quercus,  the  generic  name  for  the 
oak  tree,  as  it  is  found  in  oak  bark,  but  not,  however,  in  oak  galls, 

Caffe-tannic  Acid. — ^Another  tannic  acid  is  found  in  cojfee  berries 
and,  therefore,  is  called  caffe-tannic  acid.  It  differs  from  the  other 
tannic  acids  in  not  precipitating  gelatin  and  can  not  be  used  in  tanning 
hides.  It  is  possibly  simply  a  coloring  substance  like  the  yellow  cobr- 
ing  matter  of  gum  fustic,  fustian  yellow  or  maclurin.  It  is  sometimes 
termed  a  pseudo-tannin. 

Tannins. — It  has  just  been  stated  that  the  tannic  acids  are  probably 
anhydrides  of  poly-hydroxy  benzoic  acids,  especially  protocatechnk  doi 
and  gallic  acid.  Also  while  gallic  acid  is  found  free  in  gall^uts  and 
certain  astringent  plants  it  is  probably  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of 
glucosides  in  the  plant.  The  glucoside  mother  substances  <rf  the 
tannic  acids  are  known  as  tannins.  Recent  work  of  Fischer  has  shown 
that  tannin  is  undoubtedly  a  glucoside  of  five  molecules  kA  di-gaEc 
acid  or  gallotannic  acid,  and  one  molecule  of  glucose.  The  term  tumsii 
while  ordinarily  used  as  synonymous  with  tannic  add,  is  morecorrtcthr 
a  class  name  for  a  group  of  astringent  plant  products  which  possess 
certain  general  characters.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  tannins  are 
as  follows:  (i)  They  are  astringent  colloidal  substances.  (2)  Ther 
precipitate  gelatin  and  form  insoluble  products  with  gelatin>>acldiiig 
substances  such  as  animal  skins.  This  is  the  property  which  makes 
them  useful  in  tanning  hides  into  leather.  This  prq>erty  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  caffe-tannic  add,  which  is  the  reason  for  considering  it  moie 
truly  a  coloring  matter  or  a  pseudo-tannin.  (3)  With  ferric  chloride 
they  produce  a  blue-black  or  a  green  color.  This  property  is  utilized 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  inks. 

Tannins  occur  quite  widely  distributed  in  the  plant  kingdom  grving 
to  the  plant  characteristic  astringent  properties.    The  most  commoa 
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sources  of  tannins  are  the  gaU-nuls  formed  by  insects  on  various  plants 
such  as  oaky  tamarix,  etc.;  the  bark  and  wood  of  oak,  chestnut,  pine, 
acacia,  hemlock,  eucalyptus,  etc.;  the  leaves  of  sumach  and  the  roots 
of  canaigre.  The  different  tannins  have  been  classified  by  Procter  into 
two  divisions  similar  to  those  given  for  the  classification  of  the  tannic 
acids. 

1.  Pyrogallic  acid  tanttins  which  yield  tannic  acids  convertible 
into  gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids.  These  tannins  give  a  blue>black  color 
with  ferric  chloride  and  give  no  precipitate  with  bromine  water.  They 
also  form  a  bloom  on  the  leather  from  hides  which  have  been  treated 
with  them.  These  include  tannins  of  gaU-nuis,  sumach,  oak  and  chest- 
nut wood. 

2.  Pyrocatechinol  tannins  which  yield  tannic  acids  convertible  into 
protocatechuic  add  and  pyrocatechinol.  These  tannins  give  a  green- 
black  color  with  ferric  chloride  and  yield  a  precipitate  with  bromine 
water.  They  do  not  produce  a  bloom  on  leather  in  tanning,  but  yield 
a  red  color  to  it.  These  include  tannins  of  oak  bark,  pine  hark,  acacia, 
canaigre,  etc. 

Tanning. — The  chief  use  of  the  tannins  is  in  the  process  known  as 
tanning.  Due  to  the  property  of  precipitating  gelatin  they  form  an 
insoluble  material  in  the  pores  of  gelatin-yielding  substances,  such  as 
animal  skins,  and  thereby  convert  the  skin  into  a  product  known  as 
leather.  This  property,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  not  possessed  by  the 
tannic  acid  found  in  coflFee  beans.  The  use  of  tannins  for  the  process 
of  tanning  is  not  so  universal  as  formerly  owing  to  the  discovery  that 
similar  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  chromic  acid.  Leathers 
produced  by  tanning  with  chromic  acid  are  usually  cheaper  and  do  not 
seem  to  be  so  impervious  to  water,  though  the  wearing  quality  seems  to 
be  as  good  as  that  produced  by  oak  bark  tannin.  Tannins  are  also  used 
as  mordants  in  dyeing. 

Inks. — Formerly  all  writing  inks  except  so-called  India  ink,  which 
is  a  carbon  product,  were  made  by  the  treatment  of  ferric  salts  with 
tannin  or  tannic  acid.  The  green  solution  produced  with  excess  of 
the  iron  salt  becomes  black  on  drying  and  exposure  to  the  air.  Such 
iron  inks  may  be  bleached  by  means  of  oxalic  acid  which  reduces  the 
colored  ferric  compound,  produced  with  the  gallotannic  acid,  to  a 
colorless  compound.  At  the  present  time  many  writing  inks  are  made 
from  aniline  dyes.    These  are  not  bleached  with  oxalic  acid,  but  are 
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completely  decolorized  by  chlorine  or  by  JaveUe  water,  which  is  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hypochlorite  made  from  bleaching  ptrndefj  crude  caldnm 
hypochlorite,  by  precipitating  the  calcium  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
filtering. 

PHENOL  SIDE-CHAIN  CARB0X7  ACIDS 

The  side-chain  carboxy  acids  which  we  have  studied  are  phenyl 
acetic,  phenyl  propionic  or  hydrocinnamic,  phenyl  aoylic  or  dmnimc 
and  phenyl  propiolic.  Phenol  derivatives  of  all  of  these  are  known. 
Hydroxy  phenyl  acetic  add  is  not  important. 

tyrosine. — para-Hydrozy-phenyl  propionic  acid  has  a  side-chaio 
amino  derivative  which  is  one  of  the  amino  acid  cleavage  products 
obtained  by  hydrolyzing  proteins.    It  is  known  as  tyrosine. 

CHr-CH(NH,)— COOH    fi) 

c,h/ 

^OH        (4) 

o-Anino  ^-(pan-hTdrozj-plMajI)  propioaic  add 

This  compound  has  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  aliphatic 
amino  acids  (p.  389),  as  its  relation  to  these  simpler  compounds  and  to 
proteins  is  more  important  than  its  relation  to  the  hydroxy  aromatic 
acids. 

Hydroxy  Cinnamic  Add. — Cinnamic  add  or  phenyl  aciyfic  adl 
yields  ring  hydroxy  derivatives  of  which  the  oriho  compound  is  the 
important  one. 

Coumaric  and  Coumarinic  Adds. — Like  cinnamic  add  it  exists  in 
geometric  stereo-isomeric  forms,  the  trans  form  being  known  as  coo- 
maric  add  and  the  cis  form  as  coumarinic  add. 

(2)  HO-CtHi— C— H  (2)    H(>-C,H4~C-H 


HOOC— C— H  H— C— COOH 

ComBAiinic  add  Ciminuk  sod 


These  acids  are  readily  transformed  into  each  other.  As  in  the  case  d 
maleic  add  and  fomaric  add,  the  cis  form  easily  yields  an  anhjdnde 
while  the  Itans  form  does  not.  In  fact  coumarnik  acid,  the  as  coo- 
pound,  is  known  only  as  the  anhydride,  called  conmarin. 
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(i) 

(2)  (HO)— CJl4— C— H  _H,o      /C»H4— C— H  /CH=CH 

II  >   0<(  II        orCJl/  I 

(H)OOC— C— H  X)C C— H  ^O CO 

Counurin 

Coiimarin.  New-mown  Hay. — Coumarin  is  a  pleasant  smelling 
compound,  and  is  the  odoriferous  constituent  of  the  plant  Aspertda 
odcrata  or  wood  ruff,  and  also  of  new-mown  hay.  It  is  also  present  in 
Tonka  beans  the  extract  of  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  vanilla. 

Perkin  Synthesis  of  Coumarin.— Coumaric  acid  and  coumarin  may 
be  synthesized  by  the  Perkin  reaction  for  synthesizing  unsaturated 
aromatic  acids  (p.  698).  These  syntheses  are  of  historical  interest  as 
the  two  compounds  obtained  were  the  first  ones  prepared  by  this  reaction. 
Instead  of  taking  a  simple  aromatic  aldehyde  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  a  phenol  aldehyde^  viz.,  salicylic  aldehyde, 


(2)  HQ— CeH4— CH  =  0  +  H— CH2— COONa 

Salicylic  ald«hyde  Sodium  aceUte 


(2)  HO— C.Hf-CH(OH)—(H)CH— COONa 

Intermediate  product 


HjO 


(2)  HO— C,H4— CH  =  CH— COONa 

Coiamaric  acid 

{salt) 

The  salicylic  aldehyde  is  heated  with  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  an- 
hydride when  the  above  reaction  takes  place.  The  coumaric  acid 
obtained  as  the  sodium  salt  is  then  converted  into  its  acetyl  derivative. 
This  goes  over  to  the  isomeric  cis  form  and  by  the  loss  of  sodium  acetate 
yields  the  anhydride  coumarin. 

H(>~C.H4— C— H  CHs— CO— O— CeH4— C— H 

I!  — >  II  — 

H—C— COONa  H—C— COONa 

CoiuMrie  iwld  Acatyt  cotunaiic  add 

(tofO  (.salt) 

(CHr-CO— O)— C,H4— C— H  -CH*— C— H 

II  — >      <  II 

(Na)OOC— C— H  ^  OC— C— H 

Acetyl  counutfinic  acid  Coumarifl 

{salt) 
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If  we  examine  model  formulas  of  coumarinic  acid  and  coumarin  we  will 
see  that  the  former  is  really  a  deUa-hydroxy  acid  and  the  latter^  there^ 
fore,  is  a  delta  lactone  (p.  243). 

ALCOHOL  ACIDS 

The  hydroxy  aromatic  acids  in  which  the  hydroxyl  is  in  the  side- 
chain  are  alcohol-acid  compounds.  They  therefore  possess  chanurters 
of  both  alcohols  and  acids.    They  may  also  be  of  the  two  t}'pes  with 

CHjOH 
the  carboxyl  in  the  ring,  e.g.^  C^H^  ,  hydroigr-metfayl  benxok 

XOOH 
add,  or  with  the  carboxyl  in  the  side-chain,  e.g.,  CeHi — CH(OH)— 
COOH,  phenyl  glycolic  add.    The  former  type  will  be  prq)ared  by 
methods  characteristic  of  aromatic  alcohols  and  ring  carboxy  adds, 
the  latter  by  those  for  side-chain-acids  and  alcohols. 

Hydrcny-metiiyl  Benzoic  Add. — The  first  example  given  above  is 
important  in  connection  with  the  constitution  of  phtlialide  (p.  693^ 
and  phtfaatyl  chloride  (p.  692).  By  the  addition  of  water  phthalide  is 
converted  into  o-bydroxy-metiiyl  benzoic  add. 

(i) 
XHk  CHr-OH{i) 

C^/        '>0  +  H,0    >    C.h/ 

^  CO^  XOOH      (2) 

ntlialid*  o-Hjdrasr-actkyl  UmxoU  mai 

This  reaction  establishes  the  constitution  of  phflialide  as  a  ladptu  wt  i 
di-aldehyde  and,  therefore,  phthalyl  chloride  has  the  unsynunetncaJ 

^CCIk 
formula  C6H4>w  yO. 

MandeDic  Add. — ^MandeDic  add  is  phenyl  g^^coiic  acid,  dBs— 
CH(OH)— COOH,  phenyl  hydroxy  acetic  add.  This  constitution  b 
proven  by  its  synthesis  from  benzaldehyde  by  condensation  with 
hydrogen  cyanide  and  the  hydrolysis  of  the  resulting  nitrile. 


J 
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H 


C»H,— C  =  O  +  H— CN 

Beiia]d«l«7d« 

H 


CHs— C— OH  +  H2O    ►    CHj— CH(OH)— COOH 

MandeUic  acid 


CN 

Mandellic  nitrile 


MandeHic  acid  is  the  phenyl  analogue  of  lactic  acid  (p.  246). 

CHr~CH(OH)— COOH,  Lactic  acid 
CeHfi— CH(OH)— COOH,  MandeUic  acid 


Like  lactic  acid  it  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  and  exists  as 
optically  active  stereo-isomers.  The  acid  synthesized  as  above  is  the 
optically  inactive  variety  while  the  acid  obtained  from  amygdalin 
(see  below)  is  levo  rotatory.  The  inactive  form  may  be  split  into  its 
optical  components  through  the  cinchonine  salts  (p.  308).  The 
relationship  of  the  acid  to  benzaldehyde  explains  the  fact  that  the  two 
confounds  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  glucoside,  viz.,  amygdalin. 
This  glucoside,  it  will  be  recalled  (p.  654),  hydrolyzes  naturally  by  means 
of  the  enzyme  emulsiii,  or  by  means  of  acids,  into  glucose,  benzaldehyde 
and  hydrogen  cyanide.  When  amygdalin,  therefore,  is  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  the  synthetic  reaction  given  above  takes  place  and 
mandellic  acid  is  obtained.  Amygdalin  is  present  in  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  the  botanical  name  of  which  is  Prunus  amygdalus.  Mandellic 
acid  gets  its  name  from  the  German  word  for  almond,  viz.,  Mandd, 


2.  DI-PHENYL  AND  RELATED  COMPOUNDS 

Di-phenyl,  C.Hi— CeH» 

As  aromatic  compounds  we  have  thus  far  considered  representative 
members  of  all  of  the  important  classes  and  sub-classes  which  have  been 
derived  from  benzene  or  its  homologues.  The  homologues  include 
higher  hydrocarbons  which  result  from  the  substitution  of  one  or  more 
aliphatic  radicals,  either  saturated  or  unsaturated,  into  a  single  benzene 
ring.  Thus  in  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series  proper  there  is 
only  one  benzene  ring.  There  are  other  hydrocarbons,  however,  irfiich 
are  related  to  benzene  but  which  are  not  simple  homologues  as  above 
defined.  They  belong  to  a  new  and  distinctly  different  scries.  The 
characteristic  of  the  series  of  hydrocarbons  which  we  shall  now  study 
is  that  they  consist  of  two  or  more  benzene  rings  which  are  linked  to 
each  other  either  directly  or  by  an  intervening  abphatic  carbon  gro^). 

In  synthesizing  both  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  hydrocarbons  ^ 
made  use  of  the  Wurtz,  Frankland,  Fittig  and  Friedel-Craft  reactioDs 
for  introducing  an  aliphatic  radical  in  place  of  hydrogen  of  the  original 
hydrocarbon,  thereby  forming  a  higher  member  of  the  homologous 
series. 

Wurtz  CHa— (I  +  Naa  +  I)— CHa    >    CH,— CH,  +  2NaI 

Methyl  iodide  Metiiyl  iodide  Bthaae  or  Di-aietiyl 

Frankland    CaH^— (I+Zn  +  I)— CHj >  CH,--CH,— CHa  +  Znl, 

Bthyl  iodide  Mettijl  iodide  Propuie 

Fittig  CeHg— (CI  +  Zn  +  CI)— CH3  >  C.H«— CH,  +  aa 

Plienyl  chloride  Methyl  chlorfde  TofaMoe 

Friedel-       C,Hr-(H  +  CI)— CH,  (+ AlCl,)    *    C.H.-CH, 

Craft 


Beniene  Methyl  chloride  T 


Di-phenyl. — If,  however,  instead  of  two  aliphatic  halides,  or  a  beiuene 
halide  and  an  aliphatic,  we  use  the  benzene  halide  only,  the  same  kind 
of  reaction  takes  place  with  the  formation  of  a  hydrocarbon  <rf  the  com- 
position C12H10.  Just  as  ethane  is  di-methyl  so  this  compound  must 
be  di-phenyl. 

C,Hr-(Br  +  Na,  +  Br)— C«H6    >    CHf— CtH,  +  aNal 

730 
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H      H 
C       C 


HC<  )C— (Br  +  Na,  +  Br)— C 


C       C 
H       H 

Phenyl  bromide 


H     H 

C      C 

\  r 

— > 

c     c 

H       H 

Phenyl  bromide 

H      H 

H 

H 

C      C 

C 

C 

HC(  >C— C(  >CH 


c 

c            c 

c 

H 

n            H 

Di-phenyl 

H 

From  Benzene. — It  is  possible  to  synthesize  di-phenyl  from  benzene 
directly  by  a  .reaction  that  does  not  take  place  with  aliphatic  hydro- 
carbons. When  the  vapor  of  benzene  is  passed  through  a  red  hot  tube 
di-phenyl  is  obtained,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  being  lost. 

-2H 
2CeH5  >        CeHg — C0H5 

Benzene       red  hot  tube  Di-phenyl 

Di-nitro  Di-phenyl. — Di-phenyl  is  present  in  the  distillation  prod- 
ucts of  coal  tar  probably  resulting  from  the  preceding  reaction.  It 
is  a  solid,  crystalline  compound;  m.p.  71^,  b.p.  254*^.  It  acts  like  ben- 
zene in  yielding  halogen,  nitro  and  sulphonic  acid  products  by  the  direct 
action  of  halogens,  nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  add.  In  cases  of  direct 
substitution,  when  two  groups  enter  the  compound  one  enters  each 
ring  in  the  positions  para  to  the  linking  carbon  atoms.  The  p-p-di- 
jiitro  di-phenyl  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  p-brom  nitro  benzene 
with  copi>er. 

(4)  O2N— C«H4— (Br  +  Cu  +  Br)— C6H4— N02(4)    > 

i-Brom  4-altro  benxene 

(4)  0,N— C,H4— C.H4— NO,   (4) 

4-4-Di-nitro  di-phenyl 
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Benzidine. — Tliis  4-4-di-nitro  di-phenyl  by  reduction  yields  the 
corresponding  4-4-di-amino  di-phenyl. 


0,N- 


+  H 


—NO, 


4-4-Di-iiitro  di-phenyl 


HjN— 


.4-4-Di-«mino  dl-pbeajl 
Beniidine 


This  4-4-di-amino  di-phenyl  is  benzidine  which  yields  a  very  impor- 
tant group  of  dyes  and  which  is  formed  by  a  molecular  rearrangement 
from  hydrazo  benzene  (p.  578). 


— NH— NH 


Hydraio  benicB* 


rearrangement 


H,N 


-NHi 


Benzidine 


The  diazotization  of  benzidine  yielding  diazo  and  letrazo  compounds, 
the  coupling  of  these  with  phenols  and  amines  yielding  azo  compounds, 
which  are  the  benzidine  dyes,  should  be  recalled  here  (p,  569). 

Di-anisidine. — A  derivative  of  di-phenyl  which  is  reliUed  to  htasr 
dine,  and  related  also  to  anisole,  CeHe — OCHj  (p.  612)  and  to 
dine,  H2N — C«H4 — OCH3,  is  known  as  di-anisidine. 


HoN- 


NH,    Di-anisidiiie 


OCH, 


OCHj 


This  also  yields  dyes  of  the  benzidine  class,  an  important  oncbec^ 
benzo  sky  blue. 


i 
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Di-phenic  Add. — ^A  di-carboxy  acid  of  di-phenyl  in  which  the  two 
carboxyls  are  both  ortho  to  the  ring  linkage  is  of  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  constitution  of  another  hydrocarbon,  phenanthrene, 
which  will  be  studied  later  (p.  806).    It  is  known  as  di-phenic  acid. 


Di-phenic  acid 


HCX)C  COOH 


Di-phenyl  Methane,  C«Ht— CHa— CeHt 

When  phenyl  chloride  and  benzyl  chloride  are  treated  with  sodium 
the  same  kind  of  reaction  takes  place  as  in  the  formation  of  di-phenyl 
and  a  compound  is  obtained  as  follows: 


-CH2— (CI  +  Na2  +  CI)— 


B«izyl  chloride  Phenyl  ddonde 


-CH,— 


M-phenyl  methane 

In  this  compound  the  benzyl  group  is  linked  to  the  phenyl  group  or 
the  two  benzene  rings  are  linked  by  an  intervening  methylene  group. 
Considering  the  methylene  group  as  a  residue  of  methane  the  com- 
pound is  plainly  di-phenyl  methane.  This  is  the  name  by  which  it  is 
known. 

By  Friedel-Craft  Reaction. — The  best  method  of  preparing  the 
compound  is  by  the  Friedel-Craft  reaction  from  benzene  and  benzyl 
chloride  or  by  the  same  reaction  from  benzene  and  di-chlor  methane. 

CeHft — CHj — (CI  +  H) — CftHs        ►        CsHb — CH2 — CsHs 

Beau!  chloride  Bensene  Di-phenyl  methane 

CHs— H  +  Cl— CH,— Cl  +  H— CH,   ^^i'^   CJIs— CH^-CJIs 

Bensene  Di-chlor  methane  Benzene 

Benzophenone. — This  last  synthesis  proves  conclusively  that  it  is 
a  di-phenyl  substituted  methane.    Di-phenylmethane  is  a  crystalline 
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compound,  m.p.  26^,  with  an  odor  of  oranges.  When  it  is  oxidized 
the  methylene  group  is  affected  with  the  rq>iacement  of  the  two  hydro- 
gens by  one  oxygen  yielding  benzophenone  (p,  657). 

+  0 
CcHs — CHi — CcHfi        4 CsHs — CO — CfHf 

Di  jfcefl  BMClMae  ■    tj  BenaopheaoA* 

Conversely  we  may  obtain  the  hydrocarbon  from  the  ketone  by 
reduction. 

Flaorene. — We  stated  that  when  benzene  is  passed  through  a  ltd 
hot  tube  two  molecules  lose  two  hydrogens  with  the  formation  of  di- 
phenyl.  Di-phenyl  methane  acts  in  the  same  way,  one  molecule  losing 
two  hydrogens,  one  from  each  ring  from  the  positions  ortho  to  the  methy- 
lene linkage,  the  new  hydrocarbon  being  known  as  fluorene. 

— 2H 


red  hot  tube 


Dyes.  Aununine. — A  hydrocarbon  which  is  very  closely  related 
to  di^henyl  methane  and  which  we  shall  study  very  soon  is  tri'lihaiE^ 
methane.  It  is  the  mother  substance  of  a  large  and  very  valuable 
group  of  dyes.  WhUe  di-phenyl  methane  also  yields  dyes  they  arc  few 
in  number.  They  are  known  as  aoramine  dye&  The  dye  known  as 
auramine  O  is  made  as  follows:  Michler's  ketone  (p.  667),  which  is 
tetra-metfayl  di-amino  benzo  phenonei  is  heated  with  anunonhin 
chloride  and  anhydrous  zinc  chloride.  The  anunonium  chloride  yields 
ammonia  which  reacts  with  the  ketone  with  the  loss  of  water,  the  zinc 
chloride  being  the  dehydrating  agent. 

(4)  iCHa^jN— CtHr-C— CeH4— N(CH,),  (4)  +  (H,)— NH     —^ 


(O) 


(4)  (CH,),N— C,H<-C— C  JI<-N(CH,)i  (4I 

II 
NH 

(taM) 
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The  auramine  base  as  formed  in  this  reaction  is  not  itself  a  dye.    The 
actual  dye  is  the  hydro-chloride  salt. 


Auramine  O 

(salt) 


(CHa): 


The  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  this  and  related  dyes  will  be 
taken  up  with  the  tri-phenyl  methane  dyes.  Di-phenyl  ethane,  the 
next  higher  homologue  analogous  to  di-phenyl  methane,  is  also  known 
in  isomeric  forms  similar  to  the  symmetrical  di-chlor  ethane  or  ethylene 
chloride  and  the  unsynmietrical  di-chlor  ethane  or  ethylidene  chloride. 

C«H» 
Tri-iiheayl  Metliane,  QHs— CH<^ 

CeHft 

Synthesis. — ^This  hydrocarbon  is  by  far  the  most  important  of 
those  in  which  two  or  more  benzene  rings  are  linked  together  by  inter- 
vening aliphatic  carbon  groups.  Just  as  methyl  chloride  and  benzene 
by  the  Friedel-Craft  reaction  yield  phenyl  methane  (methyl  benzene 
or  toluene);  and  methylene  chloride,  di-chlor  methane,  with  benzene 
yields  di-phenyl  methane ;  so  by  the  same  reaction  tri-chlor  methane, 
chlorofonn,  yields  with  benzene  a  hydrocarbon  which  by  this  synthesis 
must  be  tri-phenyl  methane. 

CeHs — (H        Civ  (\]C]  \  CeHsv 

C«Hr-(H  +  C1)^CH         ^^HzZ^         CeHs^CH     +    3HCI 

CJIr-(H        Cr  CeHB^''^ 

B«iis«B«  Chloroform  Tri-phenyl  methane 

(jmoJ.) 

It  may  be  synthesized  also  from  benzal  chloride  and  benzene  by  the 
Friedel-Craft  reaction,  or  from  benzaldehyde  and  benzene  by  heating 
with  anhydrous  zinc  chloride  to  2$o°-2'jo°. 
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H)— C,H.    (AlCl,)  jC,H, 

C,H,— CH=(CU  +  '     CtHt—CU<(^         +3HCI 

(OH)— C,H,    (ZnCl,)  YjH, 

Benad  chloride  Benzene  Tri-phenyl  methane 

or  Benzaldehyde  (a  mol.) 

Tri-phenyl  methane  is  a  solid  crystallizing  in  various  forms,  m.p.  92^, 
b.p.  358°.  It  is  quite  easily  soluble  in  ether  or  benzene  but  only  slightly 
in  alcohol.  When  reduced  by  means  of  phosphorus  and  hydriodk 
acid  it  yields  benzene  and  toluene. 

CeHs— Ch/  +  H  (^iJ:^^)  C«Hs— CH,  +  2C.H, 

^r*  XT  Toluene  Beniene 

Tri-phenyl  metiuuie 

TRI-PHENYL  METHANE  DYES 

The  importance  of  tri-phenyl  methane  is  in  its  relation  to  a  large 
number  of  very  valuable  dyes  which  are  known  as  the  tri-phenyl 
methane  dyes  and  which  include  several  smaller  groups  known  as  the 
rosaniline,  para-rosaniline,  malachite  green,  rosolic  acid  and  phtfaakin 
dyes.  The  relationship  between  these  dyes  and  tri-phenyl  methane 
has  been  worked  out  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  manner.  We  shall 
not,  however,  attempt  to  present  the  matter  in  its  historical  connectioD 
but  will  show  the  steps  in  the  relationships  as  they  have  been  woiied 
out  at  various  times,  disregarding  altogether  any  chronological  sequence 
in  their  order. 

Methane  Character. — Tri-phenyl  methane  is  the  hydrocarbon 
mother  substance  from  which  the  dyes  are  derived.  The  relation  be^ 
tween  the  hydrocarbons,  methane,  toluene,  di-phenyl  meAane  and 
tri-phenyl  methane  is  clearly  seen  if  we  write  their  formulas  as  deriva- 
tives of  methane. 

H — Cy~H  H — C^~H  H — Csr~CfH5 

^H  ^H  ^H 

MeUiine  Toloene  IM-yhenTl 

Phenyl  methane 


Oxidation  Products. — Methane  stands  at  one  end,  as  a  pure  ah- 
photic  hydrocarbon,  while  the  others  are  phenyl  derivatives  becominf 
more  strongly  aromatic  in  character,  but  retaining,  even  in  tri-phcnyl 
methane,  at  least  one  methane  hydrogen.  Thus  toluene,  di-jjMBT' 
methane  and  tri-phenyl  methane  exhibit,  in  the  order  given,  a  fnA- 
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ually  decreasing  aliphatic  character.    This  is  most  clearly  shown  in 
the  oxidation  products  which  may  be  presented  as  follows: 

Oxidation  Products 


H— C^H 

MathuM 


H— C^H 

Toluene 

H — Cv  ~C  «Hi 

Di-phcnyl  meUune 


H — C^ '  C  exif 
CftHs 

Tii-phenyl  meUune 


HO— C^H    - 
^H 

Methyl  alcohol 

HO— C^H 
^H 

Beniyl  alcohol 

(Primary) 

yC«Hi 

HO-cA:«H6 
^H 

Benzhydrol 
(secondary 
aleokof) 

HO— C^CsHfi 
XsHs 

Tri-ohenyl 

caroiiurf 

(ttriiwry  alcohol) 


o=c<f 

H 

Fonnaldehyde 

yCeH* 
0  =  C^H      - 

Benxaldehyde 


<C6H5 

CftHs 
Benzo  jihenoBe 

(ketone) 


OH 


o=c/ 

^H 

Formic  acid 


OH 


■*■  u= 


o=c<Q 

Benzoic  acid 


These  relationships  are  exactly  analogous  to  those  between  primary, 
secondary  and  tertiary  hydrocarbons  and  alcohols  (Part  I,  p.  123). 
The  first  two,  viz.,  methane  and  toluene,  are  primary  hydrocarbons 
each  containing  a  carbon  with  three  remaining  hydrogens  linked  to  it. 
They  )deld  primary  alcohols,  aldehydes  and  acids.  Di-phenyl  methane 
is  a  secondary  hydrocarbon  containing  only  two  remaining  hydrogen 
atoms  linked  to  the  aliphatic  carbon  and  it  yields  a  secondary  alcohol 
and  a  .ketone.  The  fourth,  tri-phenyl  methane,  is  a  tertiary  hydro- 
carbon containing  one  hydrogen  only,  which  is  linked  to  the  aliphatic 
carbon,  and  therefore  it  is  capable  of  oxidation  only  to  a  tertiary 
alcohol  or  carhinol.  The  relation  of  this  carbinol  to  the  hydrocarbon 
and  its  derivatives  we  shall  find  to  be  very  important. 

Benzene  Character* — ^The  three  hydrocarbons  which  contain  ben- 
zene rings,  viz.,  toluene,  diphenyl  methane  and  tri-phenyl  methane, 
all  act  like  benzene  and  yield  characteristic  benzene  derivatives.  Those 
of  especial  importance  are  the  nUro  and  amino  ring  substitution 

products. 

47 
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Pan-rosaniliiie 

Tri-nitro  Tri-phenyl  Methane. — When  tri-phenyl  methane  is 
nitrated  a  tri-nitro  tri-phenyl  metfaane  is  obtained  in  which  one  nitro 
group  enters  each  benzene  ring. 

Tri-aminoTri-phenyl  Methane. — This  on  reduction  passes  to  the 
corresponding  tri-amino  tri-phenyl  mettiane. 

/CeHB  ^CeHc~N0,(4) 


H— C^CeHB  +  3HO.NO2    >    H— C^CsHi— N0,(4)  +  H 


Tri-phenyl  Tri-nitro  tri-phenyl 

methane  methnne 


C.Ht-NH,(4) 


H— C(^C,Hr-NH»(4) 
\:jJi-NH,(4) 

Tri-^mino 
tri-phenyl  methne 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  three  nitro  and  the  three  amino 
groups  are  in  the  para  positions  in  the  benzene  rings.  The  full  struc- 
tural formula  for  the  tri-amino  tri-phenyl  methane  is,  therefore, 


— NH, 


.  >— NH     Tri-amino  tri-pheoyl  meduBK 

*    Para-rosaniline^  {Icuco  base). 


— NHs 


Pluti-rosaniline,  Leuco  Base. — This  compound,  viz.,  the  Pr^' 
amino  derivative  of  the  hydrocarbon  tri-phenyl  methane,  is  the  moit 
immediate  mother  substance  of  a  dye  known  as  paim-roetniHnf.  1^ 
is  termed  the  leuco  base  of  the  dye. 

Tri-amino  Tri-phenyl  Carbinol.  Carbinol  Base.— When  tri-amioo 
tri-phenyl  methane  is  oxidized  it  yields  a  carbinol  or  aleohol  jns^  ^ 
tri-phenyl  methane  itself  does,  viz., 
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HO— C 


— NH2 


NH    ^^'^^'^^^  tri-phenyl  carbinol, 
Para-rosaniline  (carbinol  base) 


— NH2 


Para-rosaniline  Chloride. — This  carbinol  is  known  as  para-rosaniline, 
carbinol  base.  It  is  not  a  dye  but  when  treated  with  acids  it  yields 
salts  which  are  colored  and  which  possess  the  properties  of  dyes.  These 
salts  result  from  one  of  the  amino  groups  reacting  with  the  acid,  forming 
an  ammonium  salt,  the  tri^valent  nitrogen  of  the  amine  becoming 
penki-valenl  in  the  salt,  as  in  the  formation  of  methyl  ammonium 
chloride  from  methyl  amine. 


■N<! 


CH,— N<       +  HCl 
H 

Methyl  amine 


CHj— N; 


H 
H 
H 
CI 


HO— ( 


NH,(4) 
NH,(4) 


/CJI 
C^-CJI 
\:ai4-NH,(4)  +  H 

Tri-«inino  trl-vhenyl  carbinol 
Pam-roMnifine  {carbinol  base) 


Methyl  ammonium  chloride 


— ci 


— NH2 


,Cai4— NH4(4) 
(HO)— Ct-C,H«— NHj(4) 

iV) 

CI 

Hydrate  sail 


-H,0 


Anhydride  salt 
Paia-rosaniltne  cliloride 
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In  the  above  reaction  there  is  first  formed,  in  the  cold,  a  hydrate  salt 
which  is  colorless.  This  on  heating  loses  water,  as  indicated,  yielding 
an  anhydride  salt  which  is  the  dye  and  has  the  constitution  as  given. 
The  formation  of  this  anhydride  dye  salt  involves  the  conversion  of  one 
of  the  benzene  rings  from  the  normal  structure  with  alternate  double 
and  single  bonds  to  a  structure  found  in  quinone  (p.  636). 


Quinoid  Structure  of  Dyes. — ^This  is  known  as  the  quinone  or 
quinoid  structure  and,  according  to  theories  regarding  the  relation 
between  constitution  and  color  in  compounds  possessing  properties  of 
dyestufiFs,  it  is  the  presence  of  a  group  with  this  structure  which  endows 
the  dyes  of  this  and  related  classes  with  color. 

Chromophore* — Such  a  group  is  termed  a  ckromophore  and  each 
large  group  of  dyes  has  a  characteristic  chromophore. 

Considering  again  what  we  have  brought  out  in  connection  with 
para-rosaniline  we  should  note  that  there  are  four  distinct  compounds, 
viz.,  the  amine  base  or  leuco  base,  the  carbinol  base,  the  kydraie  salt 
and  the  anhydride  salt  or  dye.  Now  these  four  types  of  compounds  are 
known  not  only  in  the  case  of  para-rosaniline  but  in  the  case  of  all  tn- 
phenyl  methane  dyes.  The  general  characters  of  these  four  types  of  tri- 
phenyl  methane  derivatives,  including  their  color  properties  which  are 
very  important,  may  be  given  as  follows: 

Leuco  Base. — (i)  The  amine  base  is  the  simple  amine  substitutioo 
product  of  the  hydrocarbon  tri-phenyl  methane.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  reducing  the  other  compounds  and  is  thus  the  reduction  product. 
It  is  colorless  and  is  termed  the  leuco  base,  the  word  leua^  metning 
colorless. 

Carbinol  Base.— (2)  The  carbinol  base  is  the  alcohol  or  hydIOI>^ 
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compound  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  amine  base.  It  is  usually 
colorless  and  is  termed  the  color  base  or  carhinol  base. 

Colorless  Hydrate  Salt — (3)  The  hydrate  sail  is  formed  from  the 
carbinol  base  by  addition  of  acid.  It  is  colorless  or  with  slight  color. 
It  may  be  present  in  the  cold  solution  but  on  heating  readily  loses  water 
yielding  the  last  form. 

Colored  Dye  Salt — (4)  The  anhydride  salt  formed  by  loss  of  water 
from  the  hydrate  salt.  It  has  the  quinoid  structure  in  the  benzene  ring 
linked  to  the  ammonium  salt  group.  This  compound  is  colored  and  is 
the  dye  salt  or  the  actual  dye.  The  formulas  of  the  para-rosaniline 
compounds  may  be  given  all  together  as  follows: 


H— C 


Amine 


— NH2 


— NH2    HQ— C- 


— NH2 


— NH2         Carbinol 


Tri-ftmino  tri-phenyl  BMtluuie 

Leuco  base  of  para-tosanilme 

Colorless 


NH, 


— NH, 


HO— C 


Tri-«iniBO  tri-phenyl  carbinol 

Color  base  of  para-rosaniline 
Colorless 


— NH, 


Salt 


Hydrate  salt  of  para-roaanlHne    ^1 
Colorless  or  slight  color 


Dye 
Salt 


CI 


Anhydride  salt  of  imra-rosanUine 
Colored 
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Preparation  of  Para-rosaniline. — The  synthesis  of  pararosaniline  as 
we  have  given  it,  viz.,  in  outline,  from  tri-phenyl  metiiaiie — >tri- 

nitro  tri-phenyl  mettiane, >tri-amino  tri-phenyl  metfume, — >tri- 

amino  tri-phenyl  carbinol ^colorless  hydrate  salt ^anhydride  salt 

or  dye,  was  developed  during  the  study  of  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
pound and  establishes  its  constitution  as  we  have  given  it.  This  syn- 
thesis is  not,  however,  a  practical  one  for  the  commercial  preparation 
of  the  dye.  The  method  now  used  is  in  effect  the  same  as  was  used  in 
the  discovery  of  the  substance  though  its  explanation  is  the  result  of 
the  constitutional  study  which  led  to  the  synthesis  above.  When  hoo 
molecules  of  aniline  and  one  molecule  of  p-toluidine  are  treated  with  an 
oxidizing  agent,  e.g.,  arsenic  oxide  chromic  acid,  or  mono-nitro  benzene, 
the  leuco  base  of  para-rosaniline  is  obtained.  In  the  light  of  the  am- 
stitution  of  the  leuco  base^as  we  have  given  it  the  reaction  may  be 
represented  as  follows: 

(H    H)CeH4— NH,  Aniline 


(O)           I  XeH4-NH,(4) 

II   +  HC— C»H4— NH2(4)   p-Toluidine   >   HcA:«H4-NH,(4; 

(O)           I  X:«H4-NH,f4) 

(H    H)C»H4— NH,  Aniline                      P-P-p-Tdnigd 

Ozy-  Ixuco-bas€,  Fum- 

gen 

It  is  probable  that  the  reaction  proceeds  in  two  steps:  fiist,  the 
p-toluidine  has  the  methyl  group  oxidized  to  the  aldehyde  group  >ieid- 
ing  p-amino  benzaldehyde;  second,  this  aldehyde  then  reacts  with  aniline 
just  as  benzaldehyde  does  with  benzene  in  the  synthesis  of  tri-phenyl 
methane  (p.  735). 

H)— C«H4— NH, 

H3C— CeH4— NH2(4)  +  O >  (0)  =  HC— C«H4— NH,(4)  -  H,0 

H)— CtH4— NH, 

p-Toluidine  p-Amiao  b*aaM.hjd« 

+AniUna  (a  mo!.) 

>        HC(  C  Jl4-NHj.4 

\:«Hi-XHt,4 


It  is  clear  that  the  aliphatic  carbon  atom  of  the  leuco  base  is  the  iS- 
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phatic  methyl  carbon  atom  of  p-toluidine.  That  this  methyl  carbon  in 
toluidine  is  para  to  the  amino  group  is  in  agreement  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  leuco  base  and  with  the  fact  that  p-toluidine  will  thus 
)deld  the  leuco  base  while  (?-toluidine  will  not.  The  conversion  of  the 
leuco  base  into  the  dye  salt  is  accomplished  by  further  oxidation  to  the 
carbinol  base  and  treatment  of  this  with  acid  and  heat  yielding  the 
anhydride  salt  or  dye.    These  reactions  need  not  be  repeated. 

An  interesting  historical  fact  is  that  the  original  preparation  of  the 
dye  was  by  the  oxidation  of  crude  aniline  alone.  Then  it  was  shown 
that  pure  aniline  did  not  yield  the  dye  and  that  the  crude  compound, 
which  did  yield  the  dye,  always  contained  ^-toluidine  also.  Thus  the 
latter  compound  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  synthesis.  The  original 
crude  preparation,  the  synthetic  commercial  preparation  and  the 
synthesis  from  tri-phenyl  methane  all  agree  and  are  in  accord  with  the 
established  constitution.  The  name  paia-rosaniline  was  given  to  the 
dye  because  ^ara-toluidine  is  an  essential  synthetic  constituent. 

Rosanlllne 

When  the  dye  that  was  made  by  oxidizing  crude  anUine  was  studied 
and  the  facts  which  we  have  stated  were  determined,  it  was  also  found 
that  the  dye  was  not  one  compound  but  that  two  were  present  as  a 
mixture.    Originally  the  mixture  of  the  two  was  called  simply  rosani- 
line,  but  to  distinguish  the  two  compounds  the  one  we  have  been  study- 
ing because  of  its  relation  to  para-toluidine  is  called  para-rosaniline 
while  the  other  is  named  simply  rosaniline.    Sometimes  the  name 
rosanOine  is  applied  to  the  former  and  the  latter  is  then  called  homoros- 
aniline.    The  first  names  are  the  better  and  are  now  generally  adopted. 
Rosaniline  then  is  another  dye  compound  related  to  para-rosaniline. 
It  is  not  isomeric  but  diflFers  in  composition  by  CHj.    This  at  once 
suggests  that  it  is  a  homologue  and  such  has  been  found  to  be  the  case. 
Its  constitution  has  been  established  by  its  synthesis  from  pure  com- 
pounds.    When,  instead  of  using  two  molecules  of  aniline  and  one 
niolecule  of  ^-toluidine  as  in  the  synthetic  preparation  of  para-rosaniline, 
we  use  one  molecule  each  of  aniline,  p-toluidine  and  ortho-toluidine 
then  we  obtain  the  leuco  base  of  rosaniline  alone.    From  the  leuco 
base  the  dye  salt  is  obtained  by  the  usual  methods.    The  reactions 
aixal^gous  to  the  ones  for  para-rosaniline  are: 
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yCH,(3)  .  CH,(3) 

(H     H)— CsH/  /C»H/ 

(O)      I  ^NH,(4)  /  ^NH,(4) 


II  +  CH— C6H4— NH,(4)    ►  H— Cf— CeHi— NH,(4) 


+0+HC1 

(O)      I  \  +heat 

(H    H)— C6H4— NH2  ^C«H4— NH,(4) 


AniUnt  (I  Mof.)  RoMnillne 

-Toluidine  (i  mol,) 
Oxygen  o-Tolnidlne  (i  mol.) 


^Toluidine  (i  mol.)  Letuo  base 

>-Toii"" 


RonulUne 
Dyt  salt 

The  constitution  of  rosaniline  as  the  ortko-mono-meihyl  lunnologiu 
of  para-rosaniline  has  been  fully  established.  We  thus  see  that  for  the 
preparation  of  rosaniline  both  ortho-  and  ^ora-toluidine  are  essential  and 
this  has  been  found  to  be  the  fact  as  neither  one  alone  will  yield  thb 
dye.  The  obtaining  of  both  dye  compounds  in  the  prq[>aration  from 
crude  aniline  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  substance  is  a  mixture  of 
not  only  anilme  and  ^ara-toluidine  but  i^/^toluidine  also.  Crude 
aniline  is  commercially  termed  aniline  for  red  (p.  544),  the  significance 
of  which  is  plain  as  these  dyes  obtained  from  it  are  of  a  general  red 
color. 

Historical. — While  it  is  not  desirable  to  discuss  at  length  the 
historical  development  of  the  dyes  known  in  general  as  aniline  djts  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  mention  some  of  the  leading  facts,  e^eciaDy  those 
connected  with  the  class  of  dyes  which  we  are  now  considering. 

Perkin,  Mauve. — In  1856  Perkin  (Sir.  Wm.  Perkin),  while  investi- 
gating quinine  and  attempting  to  prepare  it  by  the  oxidation  of  iVfl 
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toluidjne)  found  that  when  crude  aniline  was  oxidized  with  chromic 
add  a  colored  product  was  obtained  which  he  succeeded  in  isolating  as 
a  rose-violet  dye  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  mauve.  The  pro- 
cess was  patented  in  England  and  the  dye  was  made  and  used  for  a 
considerable  time.  At  present  it  is  not  made  or  used  to  any  extent. 
This  dye  mauve  was  the  first  aniline  dye  or  chemicaUy  prepared  dye  to 
be  made  and  its  discovery  and  conunercial  preparation  mark  an 
epoch  in  industrial  chemistiy  and  the  beginning  of  what  is  usually 
termed  the  aniline  dye  industry.  The  branch  of  industrial  chemistry 
thus  opened  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  variety,  usefidness  and 
value  of  the  products  obtained.  The  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  discovery  was  made  in  1906,  on  its  50  year  anniversary,  by  a 
Jubilee  Celebration  in  England,  America  and  Germany  at  which  the 
discoverer  was  honored  and  congratulated  by  various  societies  espe- 
cially the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  of  England  and  America,  The 
American  Chemical  Society  and  Die  Deutsche  Chemische  Gesell- 
schaft. 

PerkiD  Medal. — The  American  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
established  a  medal  known  as  The  Perkin  Medal  the  first  impression 
of  which  was  presented  to  Sir  Wm.  Perkin  in  person.  The  medal  is 
now  awarded  annually  to  the  American  chemist  who  has  contributed 
the  most  important  work  on  industrial  chemistry.  The  men  who  have 
been  awarded  the  medal,  up  to  1921,  are  the  following: 


1 906  Sir  WnUam  Peridn ;  The  Discovery  of  Mauve,  the  First  Aniline  Dye. 

1908  J.  B.  F.  Herreshofif ;  Contact  Process  for  Sulphuric  Add. 

1909  Amo  Behr;  Com  Products  Industry. 

19 10  E.  G.  Acheson;  Carborundum  and  Artificial  Graphite. 

191 1  Chaiies  M.  Hall ;  Aluminium. 

1912  Herman  Frasch;  Desulphurized  Petroleum  and  Loubiana  Sulphur. 

1913  James  Gaylej;  Dry  Blast  Iron  Smelting. 

1914  J<dm  W.  Hyatt;  Cellulmd  and  Flexible  Roller  Bearings. 

1 91 5  Edward  Weston;  Contributions  to  Electro  Chemical  Industry. 

1916  L.  EL  Baekdand;  Photography,  Electro  Chemistry  and  Plastics  (Velox  and 

Bakelite). 

191 7  Ernest  TwitcheQ ;  Fats,  Soap  and  Glycerol. 

19x8  Angoste  J.  Rossi;  Titanium  and  Titaniferous  Iron  Ores. 

19x9  Frederick  G.  Cottrell;  Electrical  Precipitation  of  Suspended  Particles. 

1920  Charles  F.  Chandler;  General  Industrial  Chemistry. 

X93X  WiUis  R.  Whitney;  Industrial  Research. 


The  dye  mauve  is  not  a  tri-phenyl  methane  compound  and  so  does 
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not  belong  to  the  same  group  of  dyes  as  do  the  losanilines  but  its  dis- 
covery led  to  investigations  from  which  the  latter  dyes  resulted. 

Fuchsin,  Magenta. — In  1859  Verguin  in  France  found  that  crude 
aniline  oxidized  by  means  of  stannic  chloride  yielded  a  red  dye  which 
was  named  fuchsia  and  also  magenta.  Other  oxidizing  agents  were 
used  later,  e.g.,  mercuric  chloride,  arsenic  acid,  mono-nitro  benzene. 

Hofmann. — In  1862  Ho£mami»  whose  name  is  always  associated 
with  the  development  of  our  ideas  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
amineS;  showed  that  the  red  dye  obtained  was  a  salt  of  a  base  which  be 
named  rosaniline  and  later  that  ^toluidine,  always  a  constituent  of 
crude  aniUne,  was  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  dye. 

Fischer. — ^Later  Emil  and  Otto  Fischer,  the  former  being  the  one 
to  whom  we  have  repeatedly  referred  in  connection  with  uric  add, 
carbohydrates  and  proteins,  proved  that  the  constitution  of  para- 
rosaniline  was  as  we  have  previously  given  it  and  developed  the  methods 
of  synthesis. 

Caro,  Rosenstiehl,  Schorl^mmer,  Hantzsch,  NietskL — A  few  other 
chemists  whose  names  belong  in  any  list  of  those  who  have  developed 
the  aniline  dye  industry  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  first  three  were 
concerned  principally  with  the  dyestuflf  industry,  while  the  last  two 
developed  theories  in  regard  to  the  relationship  between  constitutioD 
and  color  in  dye  compounds. 

The  rosaniline  dye  first  obtained  was  probably  a  mixture  of  salts 

of  both  para-rosaniline  and  rosaniline.    The  names  given  to  it  at  the 

beginning,  viz.,  fuchsia  and  magenta,  are  still  used.    Add  fucfasm,  a 

common  form  of  the  dye,  is  a  mixture  of  the  sodium  salts  of  the  mono- 

and  di-sulphonic  acid  derivatives  of  para-rosaniline  and  rosaniline. 

Formaldehyde  and  Phosgeae  Methods. — Two  other  processes  for 
the  commercial  preparation  of  fuchsin  are  the  foimaldehyde  and  the 
phosgeae,  COCI2,  processes.  For  details  in  regard  to  them  special 
books  on  dyes  should  be  consulted,  e.g.,  Caia  &  Thorpe. 

Syathetic  Dyes. — Iji  common  usage  the  term  aniline  dye  is  app&d 
to  any  dyestuff  prepared  from  organic  chemical  substances.  As  the 
first  dye  made  and  many  of  those  made  at  present  are  derived  from  ani- 
line the  above  name  is  significant.  It  is  not  a  true  name,  howe\'er,  in 
many  cases  for  though  some  of  the  azo  and  benzidine  dyes  (p.  $75 
may  be  considered  as  aniline  derivatives  those  derived  from  iMf**'^ 
leae  can  not  be  so  considered.    Other  dyes  which  we  shall  study  later. 
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e.g.,  alizarin,  are  in  no  sense  aniline  products.  All  of  the  compounds 
from  which  the  chemical  dyes  are  made  are,  however,  obtained  either 
directly  or  indirectly  from  coal  tar  (p.  494),  and  the  name  coal  tar  dyes 
is  better  than  aniline  dyes  in  designating  the  entire  class.  The  name 
chemical  dyes  is  also  sometimes  used  but  the  best  name  on  the  whole  is 
Synthetic  Dyes  as  including  any  dyestuflf  made  by  chemical  processes 
and  not  from  a  natural  plant  source,  e.g.,  natural  .indigo,  turkey  red, 
etc.,  or  animal  source,  e.g.,  cochineal  or  natural  lyrean  purple.  Such 
a  name  might  be  taken  to  include  inorganic  coloring  substances  but  the 
term  dye  is  restricted  to  organic  compounds  with  color  which  color  is 
able  to  be  fixed  upon  animal  or  vegetable  fibers.  The  synthetic  dyes 
include  colors  of  practically  every  conceivable  tint  or  shade  and  in 
their  technical  treatment  for  dyeing  fibers  are  of  various  groups.  Fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  general  subject  of  dyes  is  not  desirable  in  this 
text  but  may  be  found  in  special  works  on  the  subject  as  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  references  (p.  910). 

Malachite  Green 

Another  group  of  dyes  belonging  to  the  tri-phenyl  methane  series 
but  which  di£Fer  from  the  rosanilines  in  not  being  derived  from  tri- 
amino  tri-phenyl  methane  is  represented  by  malachite  green.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  synthetic  dyes,  having  been  first  prepared  by 
O.  Fischer  in  1877.  The  immediate  mother  substance  is  di-amino 
tri-phenyl  methane  of  which  the  leuco  base  of  the  dye  is  the  tetra- 
methyl  derivative. 

•CeHs  •CeHs 

HC^C6H4— NH2(4)    >    HC^CeH4— N(CH8)2(4) 

\CeH4-NH2(4)  \CiH4-N(CH8)2(4) 

Di-Aiiiino  tri-^enyl  Leuco  base  of  Malachite 

methane  Green 

It  is  prepared  as  follows:  Di-methyl  aniline,  two  molecules,  and 
benzaldehyde,  one  molecule,  are  heated  with  zinc  chloride  or  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Condensation  with  the  loss  of  water  takes  place  and 
the  leuco  base  of  malachite  green  is  obtained.  The  oxidation  of  the 
leuco  base  to  the  carbinol  base  is  accomplished  with  lead  peroxide, 
PbOs. 
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HC  =  (0    H)/  )-N(CH,)t 


+ 

H) 


y-N(CH,), 


Benzaldeliyde  +  Dl-metliyl  aaiUne 
(I  mol.)  (3  mo/.) 


N(CH.),(4)  £S  c(-(  )-N(CH,),(4) 

HQ 


=N=(CH,)tU) 


Leuco  basg  Makchit*  Of  een  Dy»  stlt  CI 


The  dye  salt  may  be  obtained  as  the  chloride  or  acetate  but  usually  in 
beautiful  green  crystals  of  the  oxalate  or  as  the  double  chloride  with 
zinc.  Other  derivatives  corresponding  to  malachite  green  arc  dyes  of 
various  shades  of  green  and  blue. 

m 

RosolicAdd 

A  third  group  of  dyes  belonging  to  the  tri-phenyl  methane  series 
yet  differing  from  both  rosaniline  and  malachite  green  is  the  rosolic  add 
group  which  are  known  as  aurines.  Two  dyes  are  known  analogous  to 
para-rosaniline  and  rosaniline.  They  are  para-ro8oIic  add  and  rosoBc 
acid,  the  latter  being  the  methyl  substitution  product  of  the  fonner. 
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The  leuco  base  of  para-rosolic  acid  is  the  tri-hydroxy  tri-phenylmethane 
as  is  proven  by  its  formation  from  para-rosaniline  leuco  base  by  diazotiz- 
mg  and  then  decomposing  the  diazo  compound  with  water  (p.  597). 


HC^COIi— NH2(4)  ►     H— C 

\:ai4— NH2(4)    ^^  \\  /  "^»° 

Pkn-roMfllUne                 -|- 
Leuco  bast 

H2O 


Leuio  bast 

■CH,(3) 


-0H(4) 


>=0(4) 


H(4)     HCL/  )-0H(4) 


P&im-rosoUc  acid  Rosoiic  acid 

Para-anrfaie  Aiixine 

Dyt  Dye 


The  dye  compound  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  £^  salt  but  a  quinone  is 
obtained  directly  by  oxidizing  the  leuco  base,  the  intermediate  carbinol 
losing  water  without  the  action  of  an  acid.  Dyes  of  this  group  are  not 
very  numerous,  rosoiic  acid  itself  being  used  chiefly  as  an  indicator.  It 
is  interesting  that  the  compound  was  prepared  long  before  Perkin, 
HoCmaiiii  and  Fisher  made  the  first  actual  synthetic  dye  and  established 
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the  constitution  of  the  rosanilines.    It  was  first  prepared  by  fiuoge  in 
1834  being  one  of  the  very  oldest  dye  compounds. 

PHTHALEIN  DYES 
Phendphthalein 

An  important  group  of  dyes  known  as  the  phtfaaleiiis  and  typified 
by  the  common  indicator  phenolphthalein  are  derivatives  of  tri-phenyl 
methane,  but  because  they  do  not  possess  the  same  structure  as  the 
three  preceding  groups  are  placed  in  a  sq>arate  series  known  as  the 
Pyronines, 

Preparation  from  Phtbalic  Add. — In  discussing  phthalic  add 
(p.  691)  we  spoke  of  the  fact  that  phthalic  anhydride  or  phthah^ 
chloride  with  phenol  yields  phenolphthalein.  The  reaction  takes  place 
in  the  presence  of  anhydrous  zinc  chloride  as  a  dehydrating  ag^tor  in 
the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  (Friedd-Craft).  Phthalyl  chloride 
being  the  unsymmetrical  compound  (p.  692),  the  two  reactions  are 
represented  as  follows: 

(O)  H)— CeH40H  C^Hr- OH      (4) 

II  I 

.C  H)— CeH40H   .„^.  .  .C— CJl4-OH(4) 

CeH.<(>0+  ^^"^     C.H.<^>0 

o  o 

Phtiwlic  anliydride  Pheaol 


(Cl  H)— CJKi— OH  Cja4-0H      U) 

i  I 

,C.-(C1     H)-C,H4-0H  ..,„,.  /C^C^*-0H(4) 

O  O 

Phthalyl  chloride 

Tri-phenyl  Mefhane  Derivative,— That  this  compound  is  a  deriva- 
tive of  tri-phenyl  methane  is  proven  by  the  following  series  of  rdatioD- 
ships.  When  phthalyl  chloride  is  reduced  with  hydrogen  we  obtain 
phtbalide  (p.  693). 
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Fhthalophenone. — When  the  chloride  is  treated  with  benene  in 
the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  we  obtain  phthalophenone  which 
is  di-phenyl  phfhalide,  these  relationships  being 

(CI  C«H6 

H,  I  I 

<Cv  ,    „  /C;— (CI  H)   CjHb    .  .p.  ,C;— CcHs 

yO    Z^  C,H4^  j>0     H)  CeHs  _1!  Cn,^  ^O 

O  O  O 

Phtfaalide  Phthaly]  chloride  Phtbaloiiheiione 

Di-phenyl  jththallde 

Now  when  phthalophenone  is  hydrolyzed  with  alkalies  it  yields  mono- 
carbozy  tri-phenyl  carbinol  which  on  reduction  yields  mono-carbozy 
tri-phenyl  methane  and  this  by  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  yields  tri-phenyl 
methane*  This  means  that  phthalophenone  is  a  lactone  inner  anhy- 
dride of  mono-carboxy  tri-phenyl  carbinol  and  a  true  tri-phenyl  methane 
derivative  as  shown  in  the  reactions  below.  Now,  also,  phthalophenone 
by  nitrating  yields  a  di-nitro  compound  which  by  reduction  yields  a 
di-amino  derivative  and  this  by  the  diazo  reaction  has  the  two  amino 
groups  replaced  by  hydroxyls.  The  result  is  phenol  phthalein,  which 
is  therefore  also  a  lactone  inner  anhydride  of  mono-carboxy  di-hydroxy 
tri-phenyl  carbinol.  All  of  these  relationships  may  be  represented  by 
the  following: 
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yC«H| 
C^~C«H| 

XeHi— C00(2) 


PlnloylisttoiMf 


Di-ihMjl  phtbaUd* 


C,H» 


x;aif-cooNa(2) 

Moao-oulMzy  Iri-piMayl  ctrWiiol  (soil) 


+H 


+HC1 


i 


C.H, 


H— cec,H. 


\:ai«— (coo)H 

Mono-oirboxTltri-pheiiyl  metluuie 


cA:,H«— N0,(4) 
\:ji4-coo(j) 


Di-ailio  di-^hoyl  ffetWM* 


+H 


/CJI«-NH,(4) 
cA:,Hi-NH,(4) 

N:ja*-coo(j) 


—CO, 


yCeHs 

H — Cn;-C6H6 
Tri-plieiKjl  metbaae 


Diazotization 

and 
Decomposition 

with  HiO 


1 


XJI«-0H(4) 

ce<:ai4-0H(4) 
x:»B4— coo(i) 


■  to 
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The  two  formulas  which  we  have  given  for  phenolphthalein  if  compared 
will  be  found  to  be  identical. 

C,H4-OH    (4) 


/C\Crfl4— 0H(4)  /C.H,— 0H(4) 

CJl4<\   /O  C^Crfl4-OH(4) 


CO 

(2) 


C.H4— C00(2) 


Phthalic  anhydride  derivative  Tri-phenyl  methane  derivative 

Phenolphtbalein 

In  the  first  formula  the  starting  point  is  the  benzene  ring  of  phthalic 
anhydride  while  in  the  latter  it  is  one  of  the  carbonyl  carbons,  the 
one  which  in  phthalyl  chloride  is  linked  to  two  chlorines. 

That  a  compound  formed  from  phthalic  anhydride  and  phenol 
should  be  a  derivative  of  tri-phenyl  methane  may  at  first  seem  strange. 
If,  however,  we  recall  that  the  preparation  of  tri-phenyl  methane  and 
the  rosanilines  is  from  toluene,  or  its  derivatives,  in  which  the  methyl 
carbon  in  toluene  becomes  the  aliphatic  carbon  in  tri-phenyl  methane, 
then  we  will  recognize  that  one  of  the  carbonyl  carbons  in  phthalic 
anhydride,  which  has  its  origin  in  a  methyl  group  in  xylene,  may  also 
become  a  methane  carbon  in  a  tri-phenyl  methane  derivative.  In 
fact  from  our  reaction  between  phthalic  anhydride  and  phenol  this 
carbonyl  carbon,  which  already  has  attached  to  it  one  benzene  ring, 
has  substituted  in  place  of  the  carbonyl  oxygen  two  more  benzene  rings 
thus  linking  to  the  original  methyl  carbon  three  benzene  rings,  making 
a  tri-phenyl  methane  compound. 

Color  and  Constitution  of  Phenolphthalein. — ^We  have  used  phenol- 
phthalein as  an  example  of  the  phthalein  dyes  in  order  to  show  their 
relation  as  tri-phenyl  methane  derivatives.  When,  however,  we 
attempt  to  establish  a  consitution  for  phenolphthalein  which  will  ex- 
plain its  character  as  a  dye,  in  harmony  with  the  structure  of  related 
compounds,  ^.^.,  fluorescein  and  other  pyronine  dyes,  we  meet  with  con- 
siderable trouble  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  question  is  one  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  cleared  up.  Strictly  speaking  phenolphthalein  is  not  a 
dye.  Its  well  known  use  as  an  indicator  is  associated  with  the  follow- 
ing facts,  (i)  In  netUral  or  acid  solution  it  is  colorless.  (2)  In  weak 
alkaline  solution  it  is  red.  (3)  In  strortg  alkaline  solution  it  is  again 
colorless.  (4)  On  neutralizing  the  excess  alkali  of  (3)  with  acetic  acid 
and  boiling,  the  red  color  is  restored  and  phenolphthalein  is  precipitated. 

48 
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Quinoid   Structure.— The   constitutional   relaUonships  of  th« 
changes  is  probably  as  follows: 


-0(H) 


"^— "<HO,-C^^  V^N.-^ 


SP^,  i.*K  .  •  NaOOC 

{lactone  formula)  ^iSJ^o?" 

CotorUss  Carbmol 

Neutral  or  acid 


+NaOH 
Na       .        HO-Cf^ 


NaOOC  NaOOC 

A  mky^'dtsoU  Hydroms  ti- 

QuDCMd  scHum  mO 

Colored  red  Cartanol 

WeaJcIy  alkaline  Cohrteu 

EKtm  alkali 

^^lien   neutral   or  add  phenolphthalein,  a  lactone  inner  anfavdnk> 

which  is  coi^nrUss,  is  treated  with  sodium  hydroxide  to  just  alkaiioe 

fraction,  hydroI>-sis  first  takes  place  yielding  the  carbinol.    ThisB 

Nen  neutralized  by  the  alkali  yielding  a  di-sodium  salt,  one  sodioiB 

ering  the  carboxyl  group  and  the  other  entermg  one  of  the  phend 


I 
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hydroxyls.  This  salt  then  loses  water  from  the  carbinol  and  the  re- 
maining phenol  hydroxyl.  This  anhydride  has  the  quinoid  structure 
and  is  colored.  If  an  excess  alkali  is  added,  then  hydrolysis  and  neu- 
tralization again  take  place  yiedling  a  tri-sodium  carbinol  salt,  which  is 
colorless.  If  this  colorless  salt  is  neutralized  with  acetic  acid  the  color- 
less carbinol  is  first  formed  which  on  heating  loses  wateryielding  the 
lactone  which  is  the  original  phenolphthalein  and  which  is  precipitated. 
In  this  hydrolysis,  however,  sodium  hydroxide  is  set  free  which  reacts 
on  the  reformed  phenolphthalein  giving  the  colored  salt  again.  These 
last  changes  are: 


— ONa 


HO--c!^(  >-ONa  ^t^t^^  (HO)-.c(-(  )^H  ^"^^ 


I 
NaOOC  (H)OOC 

ColorUss  salt  Colorless  carbinol 

Excess  alkali 


—OH 


(+NaOH) 

C-— <  )— OH »         C'-(  )— ONa 

(-H— OH) 


NaOOC 

Phenolphthalein  Colored 

(lactone)  salt 
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Thus  according  to  this  view  the  change  in  color  of  phenolphthaleu  is 
due  to  a  change  in  structure  from  that  of  a  lactone  to  that  of  a  compound 
containing  a  quinaid  ring.  While  this  quinoid  structure  is  like  that 
which  has  been  established  for  the  colored  dye  salts  of  the  tri-phenyl 
methane  dyes  it  has  not  been  directly  proven  in  the  case  of  phenol- 
phthalein.  A  related  phthalein  made  from  hydroquinol  has  been  a- 
plained  by  a  quinoid  structure  in  which  teira-valent  or  oxonium  oxygens 
are  present  and  also  by  a  modified  quinoid  ring  together  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  tautomeric  compound.  Thus,  as  previously  stated,  the  exact 
constitution  of  phenolphthalein  as  a  color  compound  is  not  fully 
established. 

Dissociation  Theory. — ^According  to  Ostwald  the  color  changes  in 
phenolphthalein  are  explained  as  due  to  electrolytic  dissociation,  the 
negative  ion  of  the  salt  being  colored.  In  the  phenolphthalein  itself 
no  dissociation  occurs  and  the  compound  is  thus  colorless  in  neutral  or 
acid  solutions.  When  a  salt  is  formed  dissociation  takes  place  and  the 
colored  ions  produce  a  colored  solution.  This  does  not  seem  quite 
satisfactory  in  the  case  of  the  tri-sodium  salt  (p.  754)  which  evidently 
does  not  dissociate  as  the  solution  is  colorless.  This  point  is  explained 
by  the  effect  of  the  excess  of  alkali  in  retarding  dissociation. 

Pyronine  Structure. — A  study  of  related  phthaleins  has  brought  out 
a  structure  which  apparently  applies  to  all  the  dyes  of  this  group 
though  here  also  in  the  case  of  phenolphthalein  the  condition  does  not 
whoUy  fit.  We  have  said  that  the  phthalein  dyes  belong  to  the  groap 
known  as  pyronines.  The  pyronine  ring,  which  is  present  in  these 
compounds,  has  the  structure 

O 


Rhodamines 
When  a  phthalein  is  prepared  from  phthalic  anhydride  and  m- 
di-ettiyl  amino  phenol  the  product  known  as  rhodamine  has  the  stt^c- 
lurt*  of  a  tri-phenyl  methane  derivative  as  foUows: 
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N(C»H.), 


c^- 


,H.),  +  HCl  (-^^H) 


-OOC 


-Di-ethjl  amjAO  phenolidktlialeiii 
Rbodamiiie  (l^uco  base) 


— N(C,H5), 


(C) 


N(CsH,) 


.N(C,H,), 
CI 


or 


0 


W2 


COOH 


HOOC 


Rhodftmine 
{Dye  Salt) 
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The  leuco  base  of  the  rhodamine,  (A),  is  converted  into  the  salt  by- 
means  of  acids,  water  is  lost  from  the  two  neighboring  phenol  groups 
yielding  an  anhydride  linkage  of  two  of  the  benzene  rings  and  the  lac- 
tone form  of  the  base  is  converted  into  a  quinoid  structure  in  the  salt 
(B).    If  we  write  the  formula  for  this  salt  in  a  new  way  but  expressing 
exactly  the  same  structure  as  by  the  tri-phenyl  methane  formula  (6), 
we  have  formula  (C),  which  contains  the  pyronine  ring  as  given  abo>'C. 
Now  referring  back   to  the  preparation  of  phenolphthalein  from 
phtiialophenone  (p.  752),  through  the  nitro  and  amino  compounds,  we 
see  that  the  relationship  is  expressed  through  the  ^ra-nitro  product 
only.    However,  in  nitrating  phthalophenone  we  are  nitrating  a  ben- 
zene compound  in  which  the  rings  are  already  linked  to  a  residual 
methyl  carbon.    When  a  methyl  group  is  in  the  ring  nitration  effects 
both  the  positions  ortho  and  para  to  this  methyl  group.    It  is  found 
in  fact  that  the  artho-mtio  derivative  is  also  present,  and  if  we  use  this 
oftho  derivative  we  obtain  finally  an  ortfao  phendphtlialeiii  the  struc- 
ture of  which  will  be  as  in  (A)  below. 

(A)  (B) 


c— 


►         CW  >     or 


-OOC 
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(C) 


Pyronine 

The  o-phenolphthalein  of  the  lactone  formula  with  two  phenol 
hydroxyls  near  to  each  other  would  lose  water  and  the  resulting 
anhydride  if  written  as  in-  (C)  is  plainly  a  pyronine  as  well  as  tri-phenyl 
methane  derivative  as  in  (B) .  In  this  pyronine  structure,  however,  there 
is  no  quinoid  group  and  to  form  such  a  structure  by  the  conversion  of 
the  phenolphthalein  into  the  sodium  salt  does  not  appear  possible. 

Fluorescein 

In  a  related  phthalein  dye,  however,  this  condition  is  fully  met.  The 
dye  fluorescein  is  resorcinol  phthalein  and  is  made  from  phthalic  an- 
hydride or  phthalyl  chloride  and  resorcinol  just  as  phenol  phthalein  is 
made  from  phthalic  anhydride  and  phenol  (p.  750).  These  relation- 
ships may  be  expressed  as  follows  writing  the  final  dye  salt  both  as  a 
tri-phenyl  methane  derivative  (B)  and  as  a  pyronine  (C).  The  reac- 
tions are  exactly  analogous  to  those  given  for  the  preparation  of  phenol- 
phthalein and  its  dye  salt  (p.  750),  some  of  the  intermediate  steps  being 
omitted  in  the  present  case. 

/0H(2) 

c,h/ 

^0H(4) 
/0H(2) 

;— ch/ 

Cai.<0>0  0H(4) 

c 

0 

Resordnol  phthalein 
Fluorescein 


o 


/0H(2) 
+  H— Cai,< 

\)H(4) 


CJI 


,0 

c 
o 

Ptathaliel 
ufcydfid. 


/0H(2) 
H— COl/ 

^0H(4) 

Resorcinol 

m-Di-hydroiy 

benzene 
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Fluorescein 


—OH 


—OH 


OOC 


OOC 

Hydrous  laclotu  ■*  nkyiridt  Udout 

Tri-phenyl  methane  formulas 


Uranine 


(C) 


=  0 


o 


NaO 


— ONa   or 


+NaOH 
-HiO 


COONa 


NaOOC 

Quinaid  dye  salt 
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Dranine. — Phenolphthalein  is  a  yellow  crystalline  compound,  m.p. 
350^.  It  is  practically  insoluble  in  water  but  is  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol in  which  form  it  is  used  as  an  indicator.  Fluorescein  is  a  dark  red 
cr3rstalline  compound,  practically  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Its  sodium  salt  is  red  in  color  but  in  dilute  solution  exhibits  a 
remarkable  green  and  yellow  fluorescence,  hence  the  name  fluorescein. 
The  salt  is  known  as  uranine.  It  is  not  used  as  a  dye  by  itself  because 
of  its  faint  character  but  is  used  to  mix  with  others  in  order  to  impart 
fluorescence.  The  rhodamines  also  possess  fluorescent  properties 
mostly  blue  and  red. 

Eosine 

A  derivative  of  fluorescein  is  important  as  a  dye.  It  is  known  as 
eosiiie  from  the  Greek  word  for  dawn  because  its  color  is  a  fluorescent 
rose  like  the  color  of  the  sky  at  dawn.  It  is  used  as  a  silk  dye.  It  is 
the  teira-bromine  derivative  of  fluorescein  potassium  salt. 


COOK 


Bosine 


The  preceding  discussion  of  the  tri-phenyl  methane  and  pyronine 
dyes  is  by  no  means  exhaustive  but  enough  has  been  said  to  give  the 
student  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  dye  compounds  which  are 
derived  from  the  hydrocarbon  tri-phenyl  methane ;  also  to  give  the 
principal  facts  in  connection  with  their  relation  to  the  history  of  syn- 
thetic dyes  and  to  the  question  of  chemical  constitution  and  color  of 
dyestuffs. 

This  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  phenolphthalein  and  fluores- 
cein involves  the  work  of  numerous  investigators.    Among  these  we 
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may  mention    the  following:  von  Baeyefi  Bemtfaseiii  Friedlander, 
Herzig,  R.  Meyer,  O.  Fischer,  Green  and  Perkin,  Acree,  OstwaU. 

Tri-phenyl  MtUhji 

Before  leaving  the  general  subject  of  tri-phenyl  methane  mention 
should  be  made  of  a  compound  recently  discovered  and  investigated 
principally  by  Gomberg.  This  compound  is  tri-phenyl  metiliyi 
(C6H5)s^C.  The  importance  of  the  compound  is  that  it  b  a 
case  of  a  compound  containing  a  tri-valetU  carbon  atom.  In  other 
words  it  is  a  derivative  of  the  free  radical  methyl  (CHj).  A  dis- 
cussion of  this  compound  in  any  detail  would  involve  many  new 
ideas,  especially  concerning  the  existence  of  compounds  in  equilibrium 
with  each  other;  and  as  such  a  study  is  beyond  the  province  of  this 
text  it  will  not  be  entered  into.  We  may  simply  add  that  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  his  investigations  on  this  compound  and  the 
general  question  of  tri-valent  carbon  G<Mnberg  was  awazded  the 
Nichols  medal  in  1914. 

Di-benzyl,  StUbene,  Tolane 

In  making  di-phenyl  methane  benzyl  chloride  reacts  with  phaiyl 
chloride  in  the  presence  of  sodium. 

CsHs— CH,— (CI  +  Na,  +  CI)— CeHj       >       Cja«— CHr-CJIi 

Beaxyl  chloride  Phenyl  chloride  Di-fheaji 


When,  however,  benzyl  chloride  alone  is  treated  with  sodium  wc  ob- 
tain a  compound  known  as  di-benzyl. 

CeHjT-CHr-CCl  +  Na,  +  CI)— CHjr— C«H|        > 

'^JfPi^iS**  C«Hr~CH,— CHr^  JI»  +  aXaO 

Sym.  Di-phenjl  effaase 

Di-benzyl  is  therefore  symmetrical  di-phenyl  ethane  as  is  also  prova 
by  its  preparation  from  symmetrical  di-chlor  ethane,  by  the  PWcdd- 
Craft  reactiony  with  benzene  as  follows: 

C.H6-(H  +  Cl)CHt-CHr-(Cl  +  H)-C«H,    ^+J^'^ 

Beaseae  Btik^ene  chloride  Bemeae 

SymTlM-chlor  etheae 

COIr-CHr-CHr-CiHi 

ZM-bea»l 


J 
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The  reaction  of  benzyl  chloride  with  sodium  also  takes  place  with 
benzal  chloride  and  sodium  yielding  an  ethylene  unsaturated  compound 
corresponding  to  di-benzyl. 

« 

C  JIs— CH = (CI,  +  4Na  +  Cl.)  =  CH— C  JI,       > 

Benxal  chloride 
+  Sodinm 

C5H6— CH=CH— C5HB  +  4NaCI 

StiUbene 
Sym.  Di-phenyl  ethene 

This  compound  which  is  sym.  di-phenyl  ethene  is  known  as  stil- 
bene.  Two  other  syntheses  of  stilbene  are  interesting.  When  ben- 
zaldehyde  is  distilled  over  sodium  two  molecules  lose  oxygen  and  the 
benzal  radicals  unite. 

C«Hb— CH = (O  +  4Na  +  O)  =  CH— C«H5        > 

BenxAldehyde  Bensaldehyde 

C  flH  6 — CH  =  C  H — C  bH  6 
StUbene 

Also  when  the  vapor  of  toluene  is  passed  over  heated  lead  oxide  stilbene 
C^s— CH,  +  PbO  +  HjC— C  JIs      >      CeHs— CH=  CH— CeH» 

Tolttene  Toluene  Stilbene 

results.  From  stilbene  by  means  of  the  addition  of  bromine  and  sub- 
sequent loss  of  hydrogen  bromide,  by  treatment  with  alcoholic  pot 
assium  hydroxide  the  corresponding  acetylene  triple  bond  compound  is 
obtained.    This  is  known  as  tolane. 

C«He--CH=  CH— CflHfi  +  2Br        > 

StUbene 
Di-phenyl  ethene 

(— 2HBr) 
CeHs— CHBr— CHBr— CflHfi     ►     CeHs— C  =  C— CeHs 

(+KOH)  Totane 

^^  ^  Di-phenyl  ethlne 

Stilbene  is  important  in  connection  with  the  constitution  of  phenan- 
(p.  807)  and  amino  derivatives  of  stilbene  yield  dyes. 


Benzoin.    Benzil 

Two  derivatives  of  di-benzyl  should  be  mentioned,  viz.,  benzoin 
and  benzil. 

C«H,— CHjr-CH2— C5H6  Di-benzyl 

C5H6— CO~CH(OH)— C5H6       Benzoin 
C«H6— CO— CO— C»H6  Benza 
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Benzoin  is  formed  by  the  condensation  of  benzaldehyde  with  itself 
when  heated  with  potassium  cyanide.  This  is  analogous  to  the  aUol 
condensation  (p.  169). 

CeHi — CH  +  CH — CeHs    »       CeH( — C — CH — CcHs 

ii      II  II   I 

00  O    OH 

BansAldehjde  Benioiii 

This  compound  is  a  mixed  alcohol-keUme  compound.  When  oxidized 
with  nitric  acid  or  chlorine  the  alcoholic  group  is  converted  into  a 
ketone  groi4>  and  a  de-kehne  known  as  benzil  is  obtained. 

CeHs— CO~CH(OH)— CeHfi        .jl^,        C«Hs— CO— CO-CH, 

Benzoiii  BensQ 

Benzil  is  also  obtained  when  benzoyl  chloride  is  treated  with  sodium 
amalgam. 

C  Jlr-CO— (a  +  Na,  CI)— CO-C JH» y  C,Hr-CO— CO-C«H» 

B«a»>7l  chloride  Hwitll 

Benzoin  being  an  alcohol-ketone  similar  to  carbohydrates  yields  OM- 
zones,  and  both  benzoin  and  benzil  as  ketones  yield  oximes.  Tht  ii- 
oxime  of  benzil  exists  in  three  stereo-isomeric  forms. 

CHs— C— C— Cifls     CJH.— C C— C*H» 

II     II  II  II 

HO— N    N— OH  N— OH    HO— N 

C*Hs— C C-CH, 

II  II 

N— OH  N-OH 

Bttuii 


3.  CONDENSED  RING  COMPOUNDS 

We  come  now  to  a  third  series  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  termed 
condensed  ring  compounds.  They  are  composed,  not  of  a  single  ring, 
as  are  benzene  and  its  homologues,  nor  of  two  or  more  rings  linked 
together,  usually  with  an  intervening  carbon  group,  as  in  di-phenyl 
and  related  compounds,  but  of  two  or  more  rings  condensed  together. 
Just  what  is  meant  by  this  term  condensed  rings  will  be  understood 
when  we  establish  the  constitution.  Three  important  hydrocarbons 
of  this  series  are  known,  viz.,  naphthalene,  anthracene  and  phenan- 
tfarene.  All  of  these  three  hydrocarbons  yield  derivatives  of  the  same 
classes  as  those  derived  from  benzene  and  many  of  them,  especially  those 
of  the  first  two  hydrocarbons,  are  of  particular  importance  as  dyes. 
Each  hydrocarbon  with  its  derivatives  will  be  considered  in  turn. 
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Naphdialene,  CioHt, 


uu 


Coal  Tar  Source. — ^Naphthalene  is  the  common  substance  used  in 
place  of  camphor  and  known  as  moth  balls.  It  is  obtiiined  from  coal 
tar  and  is  present  in  illuminating  gas  being  often  found  as  a  crystal- 
line deposit  in  the  gas  mains.  It  is  present  in  coal  tar  more  abundantly 
than  any  other  individual  compound,  the  yield  being  about  6.0-10.0 
per  cent.  Most  of  the  naphthalene  is  present  in  the  second  fraction 
or  middle  oil  obtained  from  the  first  fractional  distillation  of  coal  tar, 
1.^.,  the  fraction  distilling  between  170^-230°.  This  is  redistilled  and 
the  crude  napthalene  is  collected  in  large  cooling  tanks  where  it  forms  a 
l>eautiful  crystalline  deposit.  The  adhering  oil  is  removed  by  means  of 
\  heated  hydraulic  press  and  the  thus  partially  purified  product  is 
treated  with  acids  and  alkalies  and  again  distilled  through  a  rectifying 
still.  The  product  so  obtained  is  about  90-95  per  cent  pure  and  may  be 
►till  further  purified  by  sublimation.    Naphthalene  when  pure  crystal- 
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lizes  in  shining  flakes,  m.p.  79.6^,  b.p.  218^.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
but  distils  with  steam.  It  sublimes  when  heated  and  volatilizes  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures.    It  is  soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot  alcohol 

Naphthalene  as  such  has  several  important  uses.  Its  most  commoD 
use  is  as  a  germicide  or  insecticide  against  the  attacks  of  the  moth  miller 
larvae  in  the  form  of  what  is  known  as  moth-balls.  A  more  important 
use  is  as  an  enricher  or  carburetter  of  water  gas  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses. As  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  carbon  it  bums  with  a  yay 
luminous  flame  and  thus  makes  more  luminous  a  weakly  illuminating 
gas.  The  most  important  uses  of  all,  however,  are  as  a  source  of  ordio- 
phthalic  acid  and  in  yielding  derivatives  which  are  used  as  dyes. 

The  commercial  method  of  preparing  (^r/Ai^-phthalic  acid  is  from 
naphthalene  and  the  cheapness  of  this  process  has  been  essential,  as 
we  have  previously  stated,  to  the  commercial  synthesis  of  indigo  (p.  880) . 
The  method  originally  used  was  to  convert  naphthalene  into  its  Uira- 
chloride  and  then  oxidize  this  (p.  771).  Recently  the  process  consists  in 
the  oxidation  of  naphthalene  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  in  presence 
of  mercury  salts  or  salts  of  rare  earths  which  act  as  catalyzers.  The 
oxidation  takes  place  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  mercury  and 
sulphuric  acid  being  entirely  recovered.  An  electrolytic  process  by 
which  naphthalene  becomes  oxidized  to  phtbalic  acid  and  naphtiio- 
quinone  has  also  been  used.  The  reactions  of  these  processes  so  iar  as 
the  naphthalene  is  concerned  will  be  discussed  now  in  coimection  with 
the  study  of  its  constitution.  An  indirect  process  for  converting 
naphthalene  into  phthalic  acid  is  through  the  hydroxyl  derivatives 
or  naphthols  (p.  783),  by  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide  in  presence 
of  metal  oxides. 

Constitutioa. — The  composition  of  naphthalene  is  represented  by 
the  formula  CioHs.  What  is  its  constitution?  In  the  first  place  it  is 
a  hydrocarbon  similar  in  its  chemical  properties  to  benzene  and  not  to 
methane.  It  readily  forms  nitro  and  sulphonic  acid  derivati>^es  and  hs 
hydroxyl  derivatives  are  analogous  to  phenols^  not  to  alcohols.  It  also 
yields  hydrogen  and  halogen  addition  products  like  benzoie.  The 
true  constitution  of  the  compound  has  been  established  by  reactimis 
both  of  decomposition  and  of  synthesis. 

Yields  ortho-Phtbalic  Add.— The  simplest  proof  that  naphfhalcoe 
does  contain  a  benzene  ring  is  found  in  the  fact  that  on  oxidation  it  yieids 
phthalic  add  and  always  the  oriho  compound.    This  would  indicate 
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that  in  naphthalene  there  must  be  present  a  benzene  ring  with  side  chain 
carbon  groups  linked  to  it  in  two  positions  ortho  to  each  other.  If,  in 
the  empirical  formula  CjoHs,  we  allow  for  a  di-substituted  benzene  ring, 
%.€,,  CeH^,  we  shall  have  left  a  group,  C4H4,  and  the  formula  for  naph- 
thalene may  be  written  C6H4  ==  C4H4.  As  the  group  C4H4  is  linked 
to  the  ring  in  two  positions  the  simplest  and  practically  the  only  way 
in  which  we  may  consider  it  is  as  four  CH  groups  linked  together  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  tetra-valence  of  carbon.  The  formula  and  above  re- 
action may  then  be  represented. 

XH  =  CH  .COOH  (i) 

CJa/  I  Z^i        C5H4C 

XH=CH  ^COOH  (2) 

NftpbdiAlene  o-Phthalic  acid 

The  easy  oxidation  of  such  unsaturated  side  chains  would  be  expected 
(p.  670). 

Synthesis  from  Phenyl  Butylene  Bromide. — That  this  must  repre- 
sent the  constitution,  at  least  in  part,  is  proven  by  the  synthesis  of 
naphthalene  from  phenyl  butylene  bromide.  When  4-phenyl  Ai- 
butene,  i.e.,  CeHj— CH^— CHj— CH^CHj  (p.  158),  is  treated  with 
bromine  two  atoms  of  the  halogen  add  on  to  the  double  linked  carbons 
giving  phenyl  butylene  bromide,  C6Hr-CH2— CH2— CHBi-~CHjBr, 
i-3-di-brom  4-phenyl  butane.  This  compound  on  heating  loses  two 
molecules  of  hydrogen  bromide  and  also  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  the 
product  is  naphthalene.  From  what  has  been  previously  proven  this 
reaction  must  result  in  linking  the  aliphatic  side  chain  at  a  second  point 
in  the  benzene  ring  ortho  to  the  one  already  held.  The  reaction  is, 
therefore, 

H 

(H)    (H)  ^ 

C CH— CH  HCr^        >C— CH=CH 


H 
C 


HC 


HC 


C 
H 


C   (Br)CH— CH 

H  (H)   (Br) 


(-2H)  (-2HBr) 


C— CH=CH 


Pheait  Imtjlane  bromide 
[.a-Di-brom    4-pbeiiyl  butene 

[t  should  be  emphasized  also  that  in  phenyl  butylene  bromide  we  have 
I  space  relationship  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  an  epsilon- 
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hydroxy  acid  which,  like  the  gamma-  and  deUa-dxiis^  readily  loses 
water  yielding  a  lactone  anhydride  (p.  242).  The  ortko  carbon  of  the 
ring  and  the  end  carbon  of  the  butane  side  chain  are  the  ends  of  a  sii 
carbon  chain  so  that  the  bromine  linked  to  one  and  the  hydrogen  linked 
to  the  other  are  in  very  close  proximity.  Hydrobromic  acid,  HBr,  is 
therefore  easily  lost  and  the  end  of  the  side  chain  becomes  linked  to  the 
ortho  carbon  of  the  ring.  As  in  similar  cases  this  is  clearly  seen  if  tetia- 
hedral  models  are  used. 

From  Phenyl  Vinyl  Acetic  Acid. — A  second  synthesis  very  dosdy 
analogous  to  the  preceding  is  from  phenyl  vinyl  acetic  acid  (p.  700), 
which  has  the  constitution  CeHs— CH=CH— CH,— COOH.  When 
this  is  heated  it  loses  water  and  yields  a  hydroxy  naphthalene  or  nafir 
thol  in  which  the  hydroxyl  is  linked  to  the  carbon  next  to  the  oflfe 
carbon  of  the  ring. 

H 

c 


HC 


HC 


CH-=CH 


-H— OH 


C 
H 

Phenyl  vinyl  scetic  acid 


HO)— C— CH 

II       I 
O     H 


Hydroxy  mphttuilena 

From    Tetra-carboxy    Ethane.— i-i-a-a-Tetra-carboxy    etfecne 

which  may  be  prepared  as  [the  tetra-ethyl  ester  by  the  malonic 
ester  synthesis  (p.  276),  yields  a  di-sodium  compound  analogous  to  the 
mono-sodium  compound  of  malonic  ester.  This  compound  is  (CtHr 
00C)2  =  CNa— NaC  =  (COOC2H6)s.    Now  when  this  compound  re- 

CH,Br  (i) 
acts  with  ortfao-di-(brom-methyl)  benzene,  CeHi^  .  vUck 

XHJBr  (2> 
is  made  from  ortho-zylene,  two  molecules  of  sodium  bromide  ait 
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eliminated  and  after  hydrolysis  of  the  resulting  ester  and  loss  of  four 
molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  resulting  acid  the  final  product  is 
a  telra-hydrogen  addition  product  of  naphthalene.    The  reactions  are, 

.CH2— (Br  (i)        Na)— C  =  (COOC2H6)2 

CJl4<(  +  I  > 

THj— (Br  (2)        Na)— C  =  (COOC2H5)2 

o-D{-(broiii-iiMtliyl)  Di-todiam  tetra-carboxy 

V        banzane  ethane,  tetn-ethyl  etter 

yCHi — C=(C00CtH5)t  ,     XT /-» 

nj  /  I  +  4H8(J 

XHj— C  =  (C00C,H5)s 

(i)  (i) 

,CH*-C  =  (COOH),     ,      __,  ,CHa— CH, 

^CUt—C  =  (COOH),  TH,— CHj 

(2)  (2) 

Tetra-hydro  aaphthaleiio 

Thus  the  constitution  of  naphthalene  must  be  represented  as  a  benzene 
ring  linked  in  two  positions  ortho  to  each  other  to  the  unsaturated  group, 
— CH  =  CH 


— CH=CH 

Two  Benzene  Rings.    Erlenmeyer.    Graebe. — The  work  of  Graebe 

on  the  oxidation  products  of  nitro  naphthalene  and  amino  naphthalene 

throws  yet  more  light  upon  this  constitution  and  sustains  an  idea  first 

suggested  by  Erlenmeyer  that  naphthalene  contains  not  one  benzene 

ring  only  but  two  such  rings  condensed  together.    We  have  said  that 

naphthalene  on  oxidation  yields  phthalic  acid.    Now  by  substituting  a 

nitro   group   in  naphthalene  nitro  naphthalene   is  obtained.    This 

nit|ro  naphthalene  is  easily  reduced  to  amino  naphthalene  with  the 

amino  group  evidently  occupying  the  same  position  as  the  nitro  group. 

Now  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  on  oxidation  the  nitro  naphthalene  yields 

nitro  ortfao-phtbalic  acid  but  the  amino  naphthalene  yields  ortho- 

phttialic  acid,  without  any  substituting  group  in  the  benzene  ring  other 

than  the  carboxyls.    In  one  case  the  nucleus  of  naphthalene  which 

contains  the  nitro  group  remains  as  a  benzene  ring  in  nitro  phthalic  acid 

while  in  the  other  case  the  nucleus  of  naphthalene  which  contains  the 

amino  group,  which  must  be  the  benzene  ring  of  nitro  naphthalene  and 

nitro  phthalic  acid,  is  destroyed,  yet  there  remains  an  unsubstituted 
49 
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benzene  ring  in  the  phthalic  acid.  Therefore  in  naphthalene  there  must 
be  two  benzene  rings,  or  better,  two  parts  either  one  of  which  remains  as 
a  benzene  ring  on  the  oxidation  of  the  other  part  to  two  carboi)'is. 
If  the  formula  for  naphthalene  as  we  have  written  it  be  built  \xp  of 
tetra-hedral  models  we  shall  find  that  the  two  halves  are  exactly  alike 
and  our  formula  should  be  written  not 

H 


HC 


but 


C  CH 


CH 


c  c 

H  H 

Naphtludeiie 

That  is,  there  are  two  benzene  rings  condensed  together  by  two  carbons 
in  common  so  that  either  one  is  a  complete  ring.  The  reactions  of  nitro 
naphthalene  and  amino  naphthalene,  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


H  H 

C  C 

c         c 

I  H 

NO, 

Nitro  naphthalene 

+H 
Hi  H 

C  C 

Hcr^^^^^Y^^^CH 
c         c 

I  H 

HjN 

Amino  naphthalene 


H 
C 


+0 


HC 
HC 


C— COOH 
C— COOH 


NO, 

Hitro  phthalic  acM 


H 

C 


+0 


HOOC— C 
HOOC— C 


CH 
CH 


C 
H 


J 
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£ither  one  of  the  nuclei!  indicated  by  i  and  2  remains  as  a  complete 
benzene  ring  in  the  products  the  other  ring  being  destroyed.  It  is 
not  really  two  benzene  rings  but,  as  it  were,  two  such  rings  condensed 
in  such  a  way  that  two  carbon  atoms  are  in  common,  so  that  while 
only  one  complete  ring  eocists  either  part  of  the  compound  may  be  this 
ring. 

Chlor  Naphthalenes. — ^Another  series  of  reactions  which  support  the 
view  just  discussed,  that  in  naphthalene  there  are  present  two  nuclei 
either  one  of  which  is  a  benzene  ring,  is  found  in  Laurent's  work  on  the 
chlorine  substitution  products  of  naphthalene.  When  naphthalene  is 
chlorinated  it  yields  different  chlor  naphthalenes.  Two  of  these  are 
important  in  this  place,  viz.,  a  tetra-chlor  naphthalene,  C10H4CI4  and 
a  penta-chlor  naphthalene,  C10H3CI5.  Now  the  first  one  must  have  all 
four  chlorines  linked  to  one  nucleus  because  on  oxidation  it  yields 
orflio-phtbalic  acid,  as  below.  The  penta-chlor  compound  must  of 
necessity  have  at  least  one  of  the  chlorines  linked  to  the  second  nucleus 
as  only  four  are  possible  of  being  Unked  to  one  nucleus.  Now  this 
compound  on  oxidation  yields  not  mono-chlor  phthalic  acid  but  tetra- 
chlor  phthalic  acid.    The  reactions  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


+4CIJ 


4HCI  + 


+0 


c         c 

H  CI 

Tetn-cUor  naphthalene 


C— COOH 


C— COOH 
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SHC1  + 


HC 


HC 


+scii 


H  CI 

C  C 

c         c 

CI  CI 

Penta-chlor  naphthalene 


CCl 
CCl 


_^Q    HOOC-C 
HOOC— C 


In  the  first  case  one  nucleus  remains  as  a  benzene  ring  in  phthalk  acid 
while  in  the  second  case  it  must  be  the  other  nucleus  which  remains  as 
a  benzene  ring  in  tetra-chlor  phthalic  acid.  The  proof  here  then  b 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  nitro  naphthalene  and  amino  naph- 
thalene, viz.,  that  in  naphthalene  either  nucleus  is  a  benzene  ring. 

Tetra-hydro  Naphfhylamines. — That  at  one  time  only  one  ben- 
zene ring  is  actually  present  in  naphthalene  is  shown  by  the  work 
of  Bamberger  on  the  tetra-hydro  naphfhjiamines.  MoiMHUiiiDO 
naphthaleneSi  analogous  to  aniline,  are  called  naphlliylamiiici. 
These  naphthylamines  yield  hydrogen  addition  products  analogous 
to  those  formed  from  benzene  (p.  8ii)  or  naphthalene.  Now  ooe 
of  the  naphthylamines,  viz.,  alpha-naphthylamine  (the  iscMnertsm 
will  be  discussed  presently,  (p.  775),  yields  two  different  products  by 
the  addition  of  four  hydrogen  atoms.  That  these  two  conqx>uods 
are  different  and  that  the  addition  of  fbur  hydrogen  atoms  distinctly 
changes  the  character  of  the  nucleus  to  which  they  are  added  b 
seen  from  the  following  reactions. 
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HC 


HC 


H  I 

C  C 

c         c 

H  H 

flr-Raphthylamine 

C 


^^  (+4H)  ^'^ 


CH 


H,C 


+0 


H,C 
H,C 


Hj  H 

Tetra-hydro 
a-iwphthyiaiiiine 

(aromatic) 


COOH     HOOC— CHj— CH,— CH,— CHs— COOH 

or 
COOH 


C 
H, 


Adiiric  acid,  x-4-Di-carbozy  butane 

NH,  NHj 

H  I  H  I 

C  C  C  CH 

HCf^       Y^     ^CH      .    „,  HCi^^       Y^       >CH, 


c         c 

H  H 

a-Raphthyiamine 


(+4H) 


CH 


HC 


C  c 

H  H, 

Tetra-hydro 
a-naphthylamine 

(alicyclic) 


+0 


CH, 


P— CH,— CH,— COOH  HC 


C— COOH 


o-Carbozy  ^-phenyl 
propioiUc  acid 


C— COOH 


C— COOH 


*eid 
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When  alpha-naphfhylaminei  in  amyl  alcohol,  is  treated  with  sodium 
amalgam  four  hydrogens  are  added  to  the  naphthyl  amine.  The  tetn- 
hydro  naphthylamine  obtained  must  have  the  four  hydrogens  added 
to  the  other  nucleus  than  the  one  to  which  the  amino  group  is  linked 
because  on  oxidation  an  aliphatic  di-basic  acid  is  obtained  containing 
four  CHs  groups  and  the  amino  group  with  the  nucleus  to  which  it 
was  linked  is  destroyed  yielding  the  two  carboxyl  groups.  Tliat  this 
latter  nucleus  is  a  benzene  ring  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  tetn- 
hydro  naphthylamine  possesses  properties  like  an  aromatic  awm^ 
anilinei  and  not  like  an  aliphatic  amine ,  methyl  amine,  e.^.,  it  readfly 
undergoes  the  diazo  reaction  and  is  not  ammoniacal  in  odor.  On  this 
account  this  particular  tetrabydro  naphthylamine  and  others  similar 
to  it  are  termed  aromatic  tetra-hydro  naphthylamines.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  addition  of  the  four  hydrogens  to  one  of  the  nudeii  makes  that 
nucleus  distinctly  saturated  or  aliphatic  in  character  as  is  shown  by 
the  formula  and  by  the  aliphatic  acid  resulting  from  oxidation.  That 
is,  the  addition  of  hydrogen  and  conversion  of  a  nucleus  into  a  saturated 
ring  makes  it  impossible  for  this  nucleus  to  remain  as  a  benzene  ring 
when  the  other  nucleus  is  destroyed.  Thus  only  one  nucleus  is  a  ben- 
zene ring  at  any  one  time.  That  one  of  the  two  nudeii,  and  this  may 
be  either  of  the  two,  is  a  benzene  ring  has  already  been  proven  by  the 
oxidation  products  of  nitro  naphthalene  and  amino  naphthalene  (p. 
770)  and  is  further  proven  by  the  second  reaction  above.  The  nudeiis, 
which,  in  the  first  reaction,  loses  its  benzene  ring  properties  and  yields 
an  aliphatic  acid,  in  the  second  reaction  retains  its  benzene  properties 
and  yields  an  aromatic  acid,  orthophtbalic  add.  Also  the  nudeus  con- 
taining the  amino  group  is  aromatic  in  the  tetra-hydro  compoond  in 
the  first  reaction  but  becomes  alicyclic  in  the  isomeric  compound  in 
the  second  reaction,  yielding  on  oxidation  a  three  carbon  aliphatic 
chain  in  ordio-carboxy  /3-phen]1  pro^onic  add  (p.  697).  The  afr 
phatic  character  of  the  nucleus  to  which  the  amino  group  is  linked  in 
the  second  tetra-hydro  product  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  compoand 
is  like  aliphatic  amines  in  character,  i.e.,  it  is  strongly  ammoniacal  in 
odor  and  does  not  undergo  diazotization.  It  is  termed  an  dicjdic 
tetra-hydro  naphthylamine. 

Thus  the  final  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  constitution  erf  naphtha- 
lene is  that  it  consists  of  one  benzene  ring  with  a  four  carbon  diain  of 
(CH)  groups  linked  by  its  two  end  carbons  to  the  ring  in  two  positions 
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artho  to  each  other.  As  such  a  structure  is  symmetrical  either  part 
may  be  considered  as  the  ring  and  the  other  as  constituting  the  four 
carbon  chain.  Either  nucleus  may  in  fact  remain  as  a  benzene  ring 
on  the  destruction  of  the  other,  but  if,  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen,  the 
character  of  either  nucleus  is  changed  to  that  oif  a  saturated  ring  it 
thus  loses  its  benzene  character  and  cannot  remain  as  a  benzene  ring, 
the  other  nucleus,  however,  retaining  its  character  as  a  true  benzene 
ring.  As  the  structure  has  the  appearance  of  two  benzene  rings  with 
one  side  of  two  carbon  atoms  in  common  it  is  usually  referred  to  as  a 
condensed  benzene  ring  compound ^  i.e,,  two  benzene  rings  condensed 
together  into  one  compound. 

DERIVATIVES 

Isomerism. — From  the  condensed  ring  structure  of  naphthalene  we 
should  expect  at  least  as  great  possibility  of  isomerism  in  its  derivatives 
as  was  found  in  the  case  of  derivatives  of  benzene.  The  fact  is  that 
the  possibility  of  isomerism  is  much  greater.  As  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  single  benzene  ring  we  may  arbitrarily  number  the  positions  in  the 
naphthalene  formula.    The  numbering  generally  accepted  is  as  follows: 

H  H 

C       9      C 
C 

Naphthalene 

C      "*»     C 
H  H 

It  will  be  observed  that  substitution  or  addition  may  take  place  in 
any  or  all  of  the  positions  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  while  in  positions  9  and 
10  addition  only  is  possible. 

Mono-substitutioii  Products,  alpha  and  beta. — In  the  benzene  ring 
we  found  that  no  isomeric  mono-substitution  products  are  known  and 
according  to  the  hexagon  formula  none  are  possible.  With  naphthalene, 
however,  two  isomeric  mono-stibstUuUon  products  are  known  in  all  classes 
of  derivatives.  Examination  of  the  formula  shows  that  this  is  possible. 
Positions  i,  4,  5^  8  are  alike  and  when  substitution  in  one  of  these  posi- 
tions takes  place  the  product  is  designated  as  an  alpha  compound. 
These  four  positions  are  different  from  the  remaining  four,  viz.,  2,  3,  6, 
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7,  which  are  also  alike  and  which  are  designated  as  the  beia  positions. 
In  case  there  is  a  second  substituting  group,  and  the  terms  alplui  and 
tela  are  used,  the  four  positions  in  each  set  are  also  numbered  as  follows: 


az  at 

Di-substitution  Products. — Usually  however  the  di-substitution 
products  are  designated  by  numbers  as  first  indicated.  The  names 
arihOy  meta  and  para  are  also  sometimes  used  exactly  as  in  the  benzene 
products  together  with  otheV  similar  names  applying  to  definite  pain 
of  positions.  Ely  examining  the  formula  we  shall  find  that  ten  isomeric 
di'Substiiution  products  of  naphthalene  are  possible  in  case  the  two 
substituents  are  the  same.  These  ten  with  their  numerical  designa- 
tions and  names  are  as  follows: 


(i)  1-2  or  ai-/5i 

(2)  2-3or/Ji-/Ji 
U)  i-3orai-/5i 

U)  1-4  or  tti-^i 
(5)  1-8  or  ai-«4 
((>)  1-5  or  ai-aa 
(7)  1-6  orai-|9j 

(S^  1-7  or  ai-^i 

(0)  J-6or/Ji-/9i 
Uo)  2-7  or/?i-04 


(j-4  or  /3r-a»;  5-6  or  ar-/3i;  7-8  or  0«-ai)  are  all  oriko 

(6-7  or  /Sr-^i)  are  also  ortko 

{2-4  or  /3i-a«;  5-7  or  ar-&i\  6-8  or  ^1-^4}  are  all  meia 

Kn  para 
^n  peri 
are  ana 


(5-8  or  ar-ai) 
{4-5  or  ai-ai) 
(4-8  or  ara*) 
(4-7  or  aj-fii]  2-5  or  /3i-«i;  3-8  or  fir-a^i  are  epi 

(4-6  or  at-fizi  3-5  or  firai;  2-8  or  fir-oU)  are  kola 

(3-7  or  fir0i)  wc  ampki 

(3-6  or  /3H3j)  are  pros 

In  case  the  two  substituents  are  di£Ferent  four  additional  isomers  are 
possible,  as  indicated  by  the  imderscored  pairs  of  podtionSi  making 
a  total  of  fourteen.  These  are  all  known  in  the  case  of  the  mixed  mine 
and  sulphonic  acid  naphthalenes  (p.  786).  We  may  simply  sUte  thai 
in  case  like  substituents  enter  the  naphthalene  the  possibilities  ire: 

tri-substituted  naphthalenes 14 

tetra-  substituted  naphthalenes 22 

penu-substituted  naphthalenes 14 

hexa-substituted  naphthalenes 10 

hepta-substituted  naphthalenes 2 

octa-substituted  naphthalenes i 
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Thus  we  can  see  how  numerous  are  the  possible  isomers  among  the 
derivatives  of  naphthalene. 

Halogen  Derivatives 

Substitution  Products. — ^The  halogen  derivatives  of  naphthalene 
include  both  substitution  and  addition  products.  The  tetra-'  and 
penta-chlor  substituted  naphthalenes  have  already  been  referred  to  as 
furnishing  proof  that  in  naphthalene  there  are  present  two  benzene 
nucleii  (p.  771).  Other  halogen  substituted  naphthalenes  are  known 
but  none  need  be  discussed  in  detail. 

Addition  Products. — ^The  halogen  addition  products  of  naphthalene 
are  more  easily  formed  than  are  the  substitution  products.  The  tetra- 
chlor  compound  is  of  special  interest  and  has  been  referred  to.  We 
have  stated  that  naphthalene  is  oxidized  to  ortho-phihaiic  acid.  This 
oxidation  was  originally  carried  out  not  with  naphthalene  itself  but 
with  naphthalene  tetra-chloridei  CioHgCU.  V^en  naphthalene  is 
treated  with  chlorine  (potassium  chlorate,  KClOs  and  hydrochloric 
acid  HCl),  addition  takes  place  and  the  tetra-chlor  addition  product 
is  formed.  By  the  further  action  of  the  chlorine,  as  an  oxidizing  agent, 
the  tetra-chloride  is  converted  into  ortho-phthalic  acid. 

H  H 


C  C 

c         c 

H  H 

ITaphthalene 

H  H 

C  CCl 


+2C1, 


(KCIO,  +  HCl) 


H 
C 


HC 


CHCl 


CHCl 


+  0 


HCf"'^  ^C— COOH 
HcL^ 


C— COOH 


C  CCl 

H  H 

Napbtiialene  tetra-cUoride 

This  reaction  is  easily  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  and  is  a  common 


H 

o-Phthaiic  acid 
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exercise.  For  a  long  time  it  was  the  commercial  method  of  converting 
naphthalene  into  phthalic  acid  but  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  oiida- 
tiod  of  naphthalene  with  sulphuric  add  in  the  presence  of  a  catahlic 
salt  as  previously  stated  (p.  766). 

Nitro  Naphthalenes 

The  nitro  substitution  products  of  m4>hthalene  are  easily  prq^ared 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  hydrocarbon.  By  such  direct  nitn- 
tion  the  product  obtained  is  aJ^pha-nitro  naphthalene.  This  is  proven 
by  the  following  series  of  reactions.  Nitro-naphtiialene  by  reduction 
yields  amino  naphthalene,  naphtfaylamine,  which  by  the  diazo  reaction 
yields  hydroxy  naphthalene,  naphthoL  Now  the  naphthol  so  obtained 
is  identical  with  the  one  resulting  from  the  phenyl  vinyl  acetic  add 
synthesis  (p.  768)  and  this  must  be  the  alpha  compound. 


+  HO— NO, 


Raplitlwleiie 


+  H 


NOt 

Nitro  naphthAleiM 

H 


NH, 

NaphtbyUmine 


C— CH  = 


C(H) 


-H,0 


CH— CH— C(0)OH 

(H) 


acetic  acio 
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In  the  naphthalene  derivatives  the  identification  of  a  compound  as  an 
alpha  substitution  product  is  usually  accomplished  by  converting  it 
into  one  of  the  compoxmds  above. 

Naphthylamines,  Amino  Naphthalenes 

Syntfiesis  from  Naphthols* — The  mano-amino  substUution  products 
of  naphthalene  are  known  as  naphthylamines.  Two  such  compounds 
are  known,  viz.,  an  alpha  and  a  beta.  Each  may  be  prepared  by  the 
reduction  of  the  corresponding  nitro  naphtiialene,  and  also  from  the 
corresponding  hydroxy  naphthalene  or  naphthol  by  treatment  with 
ammonio-zinc  chloride  or  ammonio-calcium  chloride.  These  two 
reagents  are  made  by  passing  ammonia  gas  over  anhydrous  zinc  chlo- 
ride or  anhydrous  calcium  chloride.  On  heating  they  each  yield  am- 
monia and  the  anhydrous  salt.  They  are  thus  conmion  reagents  for 
efiFecting  the  action  of  ammonia  at  high  temperatures  and  at  the  same 
time  causing  the  elimination  of  water  due  to  the  action  of  the  anhydrous 
zinc  or  calcium  chloride. 

(OH  +  H)— NH,  (Ammonio- 


zinc  chloride) 


^-Naplithol 


NH, 


/S-RaphthyUimiiia 

This  same  reaction  may  be  brought  about  by  heating  the  naphthol  with 
ammonium  chloride  and  sodium  hydroxide  in  an  autoclave  at  i6o°  for 
two  or  three  days.  This  formation  of  an  amino  derivative  from  a 
hydroxyl  derivative  by  means  of  ammonia  does  not  usually  take  place 
though  it  is  possible  to  make  aniline  from  phenol  in  this  way. 

alpha-Naphthylamine. — alpha-Naphthylamine  is  a  solid  melting  at 
50^.  It  usually  possesses  a  strong  fecal-like  odor  though  it  is  claimed 
to  be  odorless  when  pure.  The  salts  reagt  with  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  giving  a  blue  precipitate. 

beta-Naphfhylamine.— beta-Naphthylamine  is  also  solid,  m.p.  112'', 
with  a  slight  odor.  Salts  of  this  amine  do  not  cause  any  precipitate 
with  solutions  of  ferric  chloride. 
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Relation  to  Dyes. — ^The  importance  of  the  naphthylamines  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  intermediate  products  in  the  preparation  of 
many  valuable  dyes  especially  of  the  azo  dye  series. 

Diazotization. — Like  aniline  and  other  aromatic  primary  amines 
they  undergo  diazotization.  The  resulting  diazo  compounds  undo^ 
the  various  diazo  reactions  (p.  6oi)  by  means  of  which  the  naphthalene 
group  becomes  coupled  as  an  azo  compound  with  other  n^hthalene  or 
benzene  rings.  These  azo  compounds  are  dyes.  The  most  i]iq)ortant 
dyes  of  this  group  are  derived  from  mixed  amino  and  stdphomc  ocU 
or  mixed  amino  and  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  naphthalene  and  will  be 
considered  a  little  later.  Not  only,  however,  may  the  naphthylamines 
yield  diazo  compounds  and  through  them  azo  compounds  but  they 
may  be  coupled  as  azo  compounds  with  a  diazotized  benzene  compound. 

Reagent  for  Nitrites  in  Water.— An  illustration  of  such  a  reactioD 
is  one  which  is  the  basis  of  the  colorimetric  determination  of  nitrites  m 
water.  When  sulphanilic  add,  para-amino  benzene  suJ^ihciiic  add,  is 
diazotized  and  the  resulting  diazo  compound  treated  with  a]|Aa- 
naph&ylamine  the  benzene  ring  and  the  naphthalene  ring  become 
coupled  as  an  azo  compound  which  is  red  in  color. 

SO2OH  SOjOH 


Diazotization 


+ 


NH,(  +  0  =  N-OH  +  HjSOO  N— (SO4H 

SulpluuiUic  acid  ' 
p-Amino  beniene 
solphonic  add 


NH 


N 

p-Snlptao  iMozeB. 
dtaxniam  ndplHita 

SOtOH  NHt 


H) 

i-Haphthri  aaia* 


N=N 


p-Snlpho  boBMae  «xo-tHUplidl|l 
Mmlam'4 
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When  a  small  amount  of  nitrites  is  present  in  water  and  the  reagent 
of  mixed  sulphanilic  acid  and  alpha-naphthylamine  is  added  in  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  first  reacts  with  the  nitrites  forming 
nitrous  acid.  The  above  diazo  reaction  and  the  coupling  with  the 
naphthylamine  then  take  place  slowly  with  the  production  of  a  red 
color  in  the  solution.  The  depth  of  the  color  thus  produced,  on  com- 
parison with  the  color  obtained  with  standard  nitrite  solutions,  gives 
the  means  for  calculating  the  amount  of  nitrites  in  the  original  water. 

Hydrated  Naphthylamines. — We  have  referred  to  the  hydraied 
naphthylamines  in  our  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  naphthalene 
(p.  772).  The  tetra-hydro  products  are  of  two  kinds:  (i)  Those 
termed  aromatic  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  added  to  the  benzene  nucleus 
which  does  not  contain  the  amino  group  and  which  possess  the 
characters  of  aromatic  amines.  (2)  Those  termed  alicyclic  in  which  the 
hydrogen  is  added  to  the  benzene  nucleus  which  does  contain  the  amino 
group  and  which  possess  the  characters  of  aliphatic  amines.  Now 
whUe  the  alpha-  and  (e/a-naphthylamines  each  yield  both  kinds  of 
tetra-hydro  products  if  subjected  to  proper  treatment  yet  by  the  same 
treatment,  viz.,  with  sodium  amalgam  in  amyl  alcohol,  the  alpha- 
naphthylamine  yields  aih  aromatic  tetra-hydro  compound  while  the 
6^a-naphthylamine  yields  mostly  an  alicyclic  compound. 

NH,  NH, 

H  I  H,  I 

C             C  C  C 

C  . .  ..^^C 


HC 


HC 


HC 


HC 


C  C 

H  H 

^-ITaphtiiyUimiiie 


C— NH, 

CH 

+  4H 


H,C 

C  C 

Hj  H 

aromatic  Tetra-hydro  a-iuiphthyUmlne 

H  Hj 

C  C 

C_ 

CHNHi 


HC 


H  Ht 

alicyclic  Tetra-  hydro 
/9-iUiphthyUiiiiin6 
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Naphtliileno  Solphonic  Adds 

Naphthalene  like  benzene  is  readily  sulphonated  by  the  direct 
action  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  reaction  takes  place  at  moderate 
temperatures,  about  80°,  the  product  is  mostly  the  alpha  compound 
while  at  higher  temperatures,  about  160°,  the  beta  compound  is  formtd, 
the  a^jtha-nnphflialene  sulphonic  add  being  transformed  into  its  Mt 
isomer  at  this  temperature. 


H 
C 


(H 
C 


HC 


at  80* 


+  HO)— SOr-OH 


C 
H 


C 
H 


iraphthaleBe 

SOjOH 


H 


H 


CH  ^    .  o  HC 
at  160 


HC 


C  C  C  C 

HE  H  H 

a-lfaphtlud6Be  ^-ITaplitlMleae 

snlphonjc  add  svlplMiiic  add 

Not  only  mono-sulphonic  acids  but  also  di-  and  tri-sulphonic  acids  are 
known.  These  all  undergo  the  general  reactions  of  the  class  as  dis- 
cussed under  the  sulphonic  acid  derivatives  of  benzene  (p.  519).  On 
fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide  they  yield  hydroxyl  derivatives  and 
similar  fusion  with  potassium  cyanide  converts  them  into  add  nitriks. 
They  are  characterized  as  soluble  compounds  and  are  readily  coupkd 
with  diazo  compounds  3delding  azo  compounds  many  of  which  are 
dyes,  * 

Naphthob,  Qydroiy  Naphthalonaa 

The  hydroxy  naphflialenes  are  known  as  naphthols.    They  possess 
a  phenol-like  odor  and  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  phends  bothii 
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methods  of  preparation  and  in  properties.  The  hydroxyl  group,  how- 
ever, is  more  reactive  than  in  the  benzene  analogue.  When  fused  with 
potassium  hydroxide  together  with  a  metallic  oxide  the  naphthols  are 
oxidized  to  phthalic  acid  and  benzoic  acid. 

Synthesis  from  Naphtiialene  Sulphonic  Acids. — ^The  simplest 
method  of  synthesis  is  from  the  corresponding  naphthalene  sulphonic 
acid  by  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide. 

From  Naphthylamines. — ^They  may  also  be  prepared  from  ,the 
naphtiiylamines  by  diazotizing  the  amine  and  then  decomposing  the 
resulting  diazo  compound  with  water. 

NH2  (NO— (C1+H)0H 


(diazo  tization) 


a-N«p]it]ialeii«' 
dUzonium  chloride 


OH 


a-Naphthol 

While  this  reaction  may  be  used  it  is  more  customary,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  beta  compounds,  to  effect  the  reverse  result,  viz.,  to  prepare 
the  amine  from  the  hydroxyl  compound  by  the  action  of  ammonia  in 
the  form  of  ammonio-zinc  chloride  as  already  discussed  (p.  779). 

Dyes,  Orange  IL — ^The  naphthols  yield  important  derivatives  many 
of  which  are  valuable  as  dyes.  Most  of  the  naphthol  dyes  are  deriva- 
tives of  mixed  naphthol  sulphonic  aicd  or  nitro  naphthol  compounds. 
These  will  be  considered  later.  One  important  dye,  however,  is  an  azo 
derivative  of  6«^a-naphthol.  It  is  analogous  to  the  red  colored  com- 
ix>und  formed  in  the  test  for  nitrites  in  water  (p.  780)  and  is  prepared 
by  treating  beta-naphthol  with  the  diazo  compound  of  sulphanilic  acid, 
para-amino  benzene  sulfonic  add,  the  naphthol  being  coupled  to  the 
benzene  ring  as  an  azo  compound.  It  is  an  orange  dye  known  as 
Oiange  11  and  is  used  in  dyeing  wool. 
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NH, 


N— CI 


(diazotization) 


HO 


+ 


SOjONa 

SulphAnllic 
•cid 


SOjONa 

Diaio  compound 


SOjONa 

Orance  n 
p^Solpho  benxene  axo-i  Naphtkol-s 

(Na  Sali) 

BetoL  Salol. — ^Another  simple  derivative  of  6eto-naphthol  is  the 
beta-naphtfayl  ester  <rf  salicylic  add  analogous  to  oil  of  winteigrecn, 
the  methyl. ester.  It  is  another  of  the  derivatives  of  this  acid  vdiich 
has  valuable  medicinal  properties.  It  is  known  as  betol,  also  medicin- 
ally as  saloL 

OH 


r-COO 


Betol      or    Salol 
^-Naphthyl  salicjktc 


MIXED  SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS  OF  NAPHTHALENE 

We  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  most  of  the  dyes  derived  fro*" 
naphthalene  are  mixed  derivatives,  ».«.,  those  in  which  more  than  ooe 
^'ind  of  group  is  substituted  in  the  naphthalene  molecule. 
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Nitro  Naphthols 

The  simplest  derivatives  of  this  mixed  character  which  yield  dyes 
are  the  nitro  naphtholSi  i.e.,  mixed  nitro  and  hydroxyl  substitution 
products.  Recalling  well-known  compounds  of  the  benzene  series  it 
will  be  remembered  that  whereas  mono-nitro  benzene  has  practically 
no  color,  and  di-nitro-benzene  only  a  faint  yellow  color,  the  mixed  tri- 
nitro  phenol  or  picric  acid  has  an  intense  yellow  color  and  was  one  of 
the.  first  yellow  dyes  used. 

Martius  Yellow. — In  a  shnilar  way  the  nitro  naphthalenes  are  only 
faintly  colored  and  are  not  valuable  as  dyes  while  the  mixed  nitro 
and  hydroxy  naphthalenes  are  colored, compounds.  One  of  these  is  a 
yellow  dye  which  was  formerly  used  to  dye  wool  and  silk  but  is  now 
principally  used  in  dyeing  soaps.  It  is  the  2-4-di-iiitro  i-naphthol 
which  in  the  form  of  its  sodium,  calcium  or  ammonium  salt  is  known 
as  Martius  yellow. 

ONa 


— NO2 


NO2 

Martios  Yellow 

Naphthol  Yellow  S. — A  sulphonic  acid  derivative  of  this,  viz., 
2-4-di-iiitro  i-naphthol  7-sulphomc  acid  in  the  form  of  the  potassium 
salt  is  known  as  Naphthol  Yellow  S. 

OK 


KOO2S- 


— NO2 


NO2 

Naphthol  YeUow  S 

It  is  a  yellow  dye  faster  in  color  than  the  preceding  and  is  used,  to  dye 
wool  and  silk. 

60 
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Nftphtfaykmine  Sulphonk  Adds  and  Naphthol  Sulphooic  Adds 

The  amino-sulphonic  acid  derivatives  of  naphthalene  knowD  as 
naphthylamine  sulphonic  acids  are  interesting  because  of  the  support 
they  give  to  our  ideas  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  naphthalene  and 
the  possible  isomeric  di-substitution  products.  The  mono-amino 
mono-sulphonic  acid  naphthalene  being  a  di-substitution  product,  is, 
according  to  our  theories,  able  to  exist  in  fourteen  possible  isomeric 
forms  (p.  776).  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  with  this  particular  compound 
all  fourteen  isomers  are  known  thus  giving'  strong  support  to  our  ideas 
in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  naphthalene. 

Naphtiiionic  Add. — ^The  most  common  and  most  important  of  these 
fourteen  isomers  is  i-niqdithylamiiie  4-su4dioiiic  add.  It  is  known  as 
ionic  add. 

NH, 


SOjOH 

Nayhtliioiiic  add 

This  compound  is  an  important  intermediate  product  in  the 
preparation  of  dyes  as  will  be  explained  presently. 

Eikonogen. — A  related  compound,  containing  a  hydroryl  group 
also,  is  a  common  photographic  developer  known  as  dkooofeiL  It 
is  i-amino  2-iiaiihthol  6-8ulphonic  add|  sodium  salt. 

NH, 


NaOOi 


-OH 


Bikonogui 


Azo  Dyes  from  Naphthalene 

The  most  imporUnt  dyes  derived  from  naphthylamine  su^xhoaic 

acids  and  from  naphthol  sulphonic  adds  result  from  coupling  them  u 

azo  compounds  with  other  rings.    This  coupling  is  effected  thioB|^  » 

diazonium  salt  made  by  diazotizmg  an  amine  and  bringing  this  di- 
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azonium  salt  in  contact  with  the  naphthalene  compound.  The  amine 
which  supplies  the  .additional  rings  may  be  aniline,  CeHs — NHs, 
benzidine,  HjN— C6H4— C6H4— NH,  (p.  732)  toHdine  H2N— C^Hg- 
(CHa)— CeHaCCH,)— NHi  or naphthykmine  itself.  The  best  examples 
of  this  class  of  azo  dyes  derived  from  naphthalene  which  may  be 
mentioned  at  this  time  are  Congo  Red,  Benzo-purpurin  4B,  Naphthol 
Blue  Black  and  Fast  Red  B. 

Congo  Red. — ^When  benzidine  is  diazotized  a  double  diazo  or  tetrazo 
compound  results  (p.  575)  from  the  diazotization  of  both  of  the  amino 
groups.  This  diazonium  or  tetrazonium  salt  reacts  with  two  molecules 
of  naphthylamine  sulphonic  acid,  naphthionic  add,  forming  a  double 
azo  or  disazo  compound.  The  sodium  salt  of  this  compound  is  Congo 
red.    The  reactions  are: 


H,N— 


Banzidiii. 


(diazotization) 


NsN— 


CI 


— NsN 


CI 


NHt 


Di-phaurl  tetnzoniiuii 
chloride 


SOaONa 

Ifanhthlonic 
mcidlNa  salt) 

NH, 


Diphenyl  tetnizoiilum 
chloride 


NH, 


— N  =  N— 


SOiONa 

Haplitlitoiiie 


SOzONa 
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NH, 


N  =  N— 


SOsONa 

Conffo  Red 

Congo  red  is  a  representative  of  a  group  of  dyes  known  as  subskintive 
dyes  which  are  able  to  dye  cotton  without  the  use  of  a  mordant.  It  is 
of  special  interest  historically  as  it  was  the  first  dye  of  this  group  to  be 
made. 

'  Benzo  purpurin. — ^Tolidine  is  di-mefhyl  benzidine,  that  is  it  beais 
the  same  relation  to  toluene  and  orttio-toltddine  that  benzidine  does  to 
benzene  and  aniline.  When  this  is  diazotized  and  the  tetrazoniiUD 
salt  coupled  with  sodium  naphthionate  the  disazo  compound  resulting 
is  a  dye  known  as  benzopurpurin  43,  which  is  also  a  substantia  dye 
of  a  red  color. 

NH, 


CH, 


NH, 


— N  =  N- 


SOiONa 

Benso^inifpttria  4B 

Naphfliol  Blue  Black.— The  dye  known  as  naphtliol  blue  bitck  i» 

azo  dye  of  the  same  general  structure  as  the  two  preceding  bat 
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its  components  are  more  mixed  in  chaxacter.  An  amino  naphthol 
sulphonic  acid,  viz.,  i-amino  S-naphfliol  3-6-di-sttlphoiiic  acid,  sodium 
salt,  is  coupled  as  a  disazo  compound  on  one  side  with  a  simple  benzene 
ring  and  on  the  other  with  a  para-nitro  ring.  The  coupling  is  effected 
by  means  of  diazotized  aniline,  benzene  diazonium  chloridei  and  by 
means  of  diazotized  paranitranilinei  p-nitro  benzene  diazonium  chlo- 
ride. The  reactions  being  like  those  already  given  we  need  simply  give 
the  formula  of  the  dye: 


NH 


-N  =  N- 


NaOOjS- 


N  =  N 


SOjONa 


Naphthol  Blue  Black 

This  dye  is  not  a  substantive  dye.    It  dyes  wool  a  blue  black  color. 

Fast  Red  B,  Bordeaux  B. — One  more  example  of  an  azo  dye  derived 
from  naphthalene  may  be  given  in  which  naphthylamine  is  diazotized 
and  coupled  as  an  azo  compound  with  a  naphthol  sulphonic  acid.  The 
compound  2-naphthol  3-6-di-sulphonic  acid  is  a  dyestuff  intermediate 
known  as  R-salt  (red  salt)  because  it  is  used  in  making  red  dyes. 
When  alpha-naphthylamine  is  diazotized  and  coupled  with  R-salt 
the  resulting  azo  dye  is  known  as  fast  red  B  or  Bordeaux  B.  Its 
constitution  is 


— S020Na 


Faat  Red  B 

This  dye  also  is  not  a  substantive  dye.    It  dyes  wool  red. 

Illustrations  of  azo  dyes  containing  naphthalene  groups  might  be 
continued  in  very  large  number  but  this  is  undesirable  as  it  would  only 
tend  to  confuse  the  point  to  be  emphasized,  viz.,  that  mixed  amino  or 
hydroxyl  derivatives  of  naphthalene  either  by  diazotization  and  coup- 
ling with  other  compounds,  as  in  the  case  of  fast  red,  or  by  coupling  with 
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diazo  compounds  derived  from  other  amines,  such  as  aniline,  benzidine, 
tolidine,  etc.,  as  in  Congo  red)  etc.,  yield  important  azo  dyes.  As  pre- 
viously stated  when  the  azo  dyes  were  first  mentioned  (p.  576),  the  most 
important  dyes  of  this  class  are  those  containing  naphthalene  groups. 
A  very  important  sub-group  of  the  azo  dyes  consists  of  the  suhsUuh 
Uve  dyes  which  are  able  to  dye  coUan  wUkoiU  the  use  of  a  mardani. 
This  is  of  great  value  technically.  The  great  variety  of  the  mixed 
naphthalene  derivatives  which  may  become  component  parts  of  sadi 
dyes  is  very  large  so  that  an  almost  endless  variety  of  products  is  pos- 
sible. In  this  discussion  we  see  emphasized  again  the  very  great  impor- 
tance and  commercial  value  of  the  diazo  reactions. 

Naphthoquinones 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  para-di-liydroxjr  benzene,  i^dio- 
quinoli  and  also  other  para  di-substitution  products  of  benzene  are 
oxidized  there  is  obtained  the  compound  known  as  quinone  or  benzo- 
quinone  (p.  636).  In  a  similar  way  para  di'SubstUuted  napUhdems, 
especially  hydroxyl  and  amino  compounds,  and  in  fact  naphthalene  it- 
self when  oxidized  with  chromic  acid,  yield  a  quinone  analogous  to 
benzoquinone  and  which  is  known  as  a^pha-oaphthoqninoae. 

O 

H  H 

C  C 


^^k^j-^ 


+0 


H 

C  C 


CH      (f^rO»)    H( 


JvlJ 


CH 


C  C 

H  H 

Naiihthalene 


c         c 

H  II 

O 

A  beta-naphthoquinone  is  also  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  i^iouaoa- 
naphthol  or  other  1-2-di-substituted  naphthalenes.  In  it  the  two  car* 
bonyl  groups  are  formed  with  the  alpha  and  beta  carbons  artko  to  cad 
other  and  it  is  analogous  to  ortho-henzo  qumone.  These  nafditho^a- 
nones  resemble  the  corresponding  benzoquinone  in  their  properties 
and  reactions.  alpha-Najdithoquiiione  is  like  benzoquinone  in  that 
it  is  yellow  in  color,  has  a  strong  odor  and  is  volatile  with  sUtfL 
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beta-NaphthoquJnone,  on  the  other  hand,  is  like  (^//k7-benzoquinone 
in  being  odorless  and  non-volatile  with  steam.  It  is  red  in  color.  Both 
yield  oximes  with  hydroxyl  amine  and  the  mono-oximes  are  like  the 
mono-oximes  of  benzoquinone  in  being  pseudo  compounds  with  nitroso 
hydroxyl  compounds  (p.  640).  When  o/^Aa-naphthoquinone  is  treated 
with  hydroxyl  amine  the  same  compound  is  obtained  as  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  on  o/^Aa-naphthol.  In  the  same  way  fr^a-naphtho- 
quinone  monoxime  is  pseudo  with  2-iiitroso  i-naphthol. 

O  O 


+  H2)=N— OH 


(O 

a-lTapfathoqaiaone 


N— OH 


a-Naphthoqttinone 
mon-ozime 


OH 


(ON— (OH  + 


NO 


4-lfitrMo 
i-naphthtfl 


a-N«phthol 


Both  of  the  naphthoquinones  yield  (>f  ^A(^-phthalic  acid  on  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid.  The  constitution  of  the  naphthoquinones  so  far  as  the 
quinone  containing  ring  is  concerned  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of 
benzoquinone  (p.  636). 

Naphthoic  and  Naphthalic  Acids 

By  fusion  of  naphthalene  sulphonic  acids  with  potassium  cyanide  the 
corresponding  cyano  naphthalenes  are  obtained.  These  compounds 
are  nitriles  of  naphthalene  acids.  The  mono-carboxyl  acids  are 
known  as  naph&oic  acids  while  the  di-carboxyl  acids  are  termed 
naphflialic  acids.  The  naphthoic  acids  are  similar  to  benzoic  acid  and 
the  naphthalic  acids  are  like  the  phthalic  acids.    The  naphthalic  acid 
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with  the  carboxyl  groups  in  the  i-8  or  peri  positions  is  of  especial  inter- 
est because  of  its  similarity  to  or/Zk^-phthalic  acid  in  readily  yielding  an 
anhydride. 


— COOH 


Jl-naphthoic  add 
2-Carbozy  naphtlimlene 


(OH      H)0 


O 


/ 


0=C 


C=0 


c=o 


(-H— OH) 


peri-RaphthaHc  add 
nayhtlialeiie 


If  aphthalic  anbydride 


AirrHRACENE  AlVD  DERIVATIVES 
Anthracene 

Together  with  benzene  and  naphthalene  two  other  hydrocarbons 
are  obtained  from  coal  tar  though  in  much  smaller  amounts.  They  are 
anthracene  and  phenanthrene,  both  of  which  have  the  formula  CiiHj*. 
Anthracene  together  with  phenanthrene  is  present  in  the  coal  tar  dis- 
tillate which  boils  above  270°.  The  3deld  of  anthracene  is  aboato.25 
to  0.45  per  cent  of  the  tar.  The  crude  distillate  is  purified  by  a  second 
distillation  and  separated  into  two  fractions:  (i)  A  product  known 
zs  $0  per  cent  anthracene  which  is  crystalline  and  still  contains  jdicDan- 
threne.  (2)  A  less  volatile  non-crystalline  oQ  known  as  afUkrocem  oiL 
The  50  per  cent  anthracene  is  largely  used,  just  as  it  is  without  farther 
purification,  in  the  preparation  of  alizaiini  its  most  important  derivadrcL 
To  obtain  pure  anthracene  from  the  crude  50  per  cent  product  it  k 
first  redistilled  after  addition  of  potassium  carbonate  which  fonos  a 
non-volatile  compound  with  a  constituent  known  as  carbazoie. 

H4Ce — CsH* 

\/  Carbazoie 

NH 
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/ 

The  distillate  is  then  extracted  with  carbon  di-sulphide  and  sulphuric 
acid  in  which  the  phenanthrene  is  soluble.  The  remaining  anthracene 
is  now  again  distilled,  recrystallized  from  benzene  and  sublimed  by 
means  of  superheated  steam.  Pure  anthracene  crystallizes  in  colorless 
shining  flakes  or  scales,  m.p.  213^,  b.p.  351^.  It  is  solublein  benzene 
but  only  slightly  in  alcohol  or  ether.  In  its  chemical  properties  anthra- 
cene resembles  benzene  and  naphthalene.  It  forms  addition  products 
with  hydrogen  or  with  the  halogens  which  are  analogous  to  those  formed 
from  benzene  and  naphthalene.  It  readily  yields  sulphonic  acids  but 
does  not  yield  nitro  derivatives  because  it  is  more  easily  oxidized  by 
nitric  acid  than  is  benzene  or  naphthalene.  When  thus  oxidized  it 
yields  a  quinone  known  as  anthraquinone  analogous  to  benzoquinone 
and  naphthoquinone. 

CondeiisSd  Benzene  Rings. — That  anthracene  is  a  condensed 
benzene  ring  compound  is  proven  by  several  syntheses  and  reactions. 

Synthesis  from  Tetra-brom  Ethane. — ^Anschlitz  showed  that  in 
the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  two  molecules  of  benzene  condense 
with  one  molecule  of  tetra-brom  ethane  and  yield  anthracene.  The 
reaction  may  be  represented  as: 

H 
AH      Br)— CH— (Br      H).  C 

CeH^       +  I  +       V5H4    >     CeH/lVcH* 

\U      Br)— CH— (Br      k/  ^C 

Benxene  Tetn-brom  Benzene  tj 

ethane  •"■ 

Anthracene 

This  synthesis  indicates  that  in  anthracene  there  are  two 
benzene  rings  linked  together  by  the  ietra-valeni  ethane  residue^ 


HC— CH. 

From  ortho-Benzyl  Toluene.—rSuch  a  constitution  is  supported  by 
other  syntheses.  When  ortho-benzyl  toluene  is  heated  it  loses  four 
hydrogen  atoms  and  anthracene  is  obtained. 

H 
CH(H)-C6H4(H)  (i)      (_4H)  /C 

CeH/  ►       CbH/  I  yen, 

TH(HO  (2)  ^C 

o-Benzyl  toluene  tt 

Anthracene 
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From  ordio-Brom  Benzyl  Bromide. — ^Also  when  ortho-lnam  beaijl 
brtHnide  is  heated  with  sodium,  two  molecules  lose  two  bromine  atoms 
and  two  molecules  of  hydrogen  bromide  and  yield  anthracene. 


H 
/C(HBr  (i)      (i)  Br) 

c.h/  + 

XBr       (2)       (2)  BrH) 

o-Brom  benzyl  bromide  tt 


H 


c/        (- 


(-2Br) 


!«H^  I  yCA 


2HBr)  ^cr 

H 


From  Phenyl  ordio-Tolyl  Ketone. — ^When  phenyl  ordio-loV 
ketonOi  CeHj— ^CO — CeHi — CHj,  is  heated  with  zinc  diist  water  is 
lost  and  anthracene  results. 


C(0) 
C»H«\^  H/C»H4 

^(H  H)C 
H 


(-H,0) 


H 
H 

Aathnceae 


Phenyl  o-tolyl  ketone 

Thus  anthracene  must  be  constituted  of  hvo  benzene  rings  tack  om 
linked  by  two  ortho  positions  to  an  intervening  ethane  residue.  If  such 
a  formula  is  constructed  of  tetra-hedral  carbons,  which  will  be  dear 
if  models  are  used,  we  shall  have  the  following: 

H 

H 
C6H<<^T^Cai4       or 
H 


or 
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Three  Benzene  NudeL — ^Just  as  naphthalene  contains  two  benzene 
nuclei  it  will  be  seen  that  anthracene  similarly  contains  three  benzene 
nuclei.  In  other  words  they  are  condensed  benzene  ring  compounds, 
the  former  of  two  and  the  latter  of  three  rings.  In  naphthalene  we  have 
shown  that  either  of  the  two  nuclei  may  remain  as  a  benzene  ring  on 
the  destruction  of  the  other.  In  the  case  of  anthracene  we  can  show  with 
equal  proof ,  as  has  already  been  done  in  the  syntheses  just  given,  that 
the  two  outside  nuclei  are  true  benzene  rings.  It  has  never  been 
possible,  however,  either  to  start  with  a  benzene  ring  as  the  center  and 
build  up  anthracene  by  adding  on  the  two  outside  nuclei  or  to  decompose 
the  compound  in  such  a  way  that  the  center  nucleus  remains  as  a  ben- 
zene ring.  Nevertheless  the  evidence  is  clear  that  in  reality  there  are 
three  benzene  nuclei  in  the  compound,  the  center  nucleus  being  less 
strongly  aromatic  in  character  due  to  its  condition.  Facts  bearing  on 
this  question  are  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  some  of  the  derivatives  of 
anthracene  and  these  will  now  be  considered. 

Anthnquiiume 

When  anthracene  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  instead  of  yielding  nitro 
substitution  products  as  do  benzene  and  naphthalene  it  becomes  oxi- 
dized to  a  compound  known  asanthraquinonei  the  composition  of  which 
is  C14H8OS  and  which  may  be  reduced  back  to  anthracene  by  heating 
with  zinc  dust.  The  relationship  in  composition  between  anthracene 
and  anthraquinone  is  the  same  as  between  benzene  and  benzoquinone 
and  between  naphthalene  and  naphthoquinone. 

CeHs  C6H4O2 

Beniene  Benzoquinone 

CioHg  CioHeOs 

Npehthalene  Naphthoquinone 

C14H10  C14H8O2 

Aathncene  Anthnqoinone 

This  would  indicate  a  similarity  in  constitution  in  these  three  quinones 
and  this  is  supported  by  the  following  synthesis  which  also  agrees 
with  the  constitution  of  anthracene  as  already  given. 

Synthesis  from  PhtiiaHc  Acid. — ortho-Thth^Mc  acid  yields  a  mono- 
brom  derivative  in  which  the  bromine  is  ortho  to  one  carboxyl  and 
meia  to  the  other,  i.e,,  1-2-dicarbozy  3-brQm  benzene.  This  being 
an  orihO'phthaHc  acid  yields  an  anhydride.    This  anhydride  condenses 
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with  benzene  in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  and  the  product 
is  2-beiizoyl  3-bnnn  benzoic  acid. 


COOH 
— COOH 

b-Phthalic  acid 


+  Br 


—COOH 
-COOH 


(-H,0) 


Br 

x-a-Di-carboz7 
3-broin  benzene 


0  + 


— CO' 


n 


(AlCl,) 


Benzene 


3-Brom  phUuilic 
anhydride 


—COOH 


CO 


a-BenzoTl  3-brom 
benzoic  acid 


When  this  2-beiizoyl  3-brom  benzoic  add  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid 
water  is  lost  and  brom  anttraquinone  is  obtained. 


COfOH    H) 
CO 


n 


Br 


(-H— OH) 


Br 

Brom  anthnqninent 


j-B«niO]^  3-brom  bettzoic|Kcid 

This  synthesis  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  that  of  anthiacoie 
f  n>m  phenyl  oriho-toiyl  ketone  (p.  794) .  In  eflfect  it  is  the  condaisalioiL 
by  the  elimination  of  water,  of  phthalic  anhydride  and  benzene  with  ik 
formation  of  anthraquinone  which  we  may  represent  as 
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Phi 


anhydride 


CO  H)— 

>(0 
■CO^         H)— 

+ 


— CO— 


Benzene   (  — H2O) 


Anthnqoinone 


Anthraquinone  must  therefore  have  the  constitution  of  two  benzene 
rings  linked  together  by  two  carbonyl  groups.  These  two  carbonyl 
groups  are  ortho  to  each  other  in  the  ring  which  was  originally  ortko- 
phthalic  acid.  That  these  carbonyl  groups  become  linked  to  the  second 
benzene  ring  in  the  ortho  positions  also  is  proven  by  the  conversion  of 
brom  anthraquinone  into  ^//k?-phthalic  acid.  By  means  of  potassium 
hydroxide  the  brom  anthraquinoiie  is  converted  into  hydroxy  anthra- 
quinone and  this  by  oxidation  yields  ortho-phtiiafic  acid. 


+K-OH 


Br 

Brom  anthnqninone 


+0 


HOOC 


n 


HOOC— 

o-Phthalic  acid 


OH 

Hydroxy  anthraquinone 


In  the  preceding  reactions  the  benzene  nucleii  have  been  numbered 
I  and  II  in  order  to  follow  their  course  through  the  various  transforma- 
tions. It  may  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  the  benzene  nucleus  in 
brom  anthraquinone  which  remains  as  a  benzene  ring  in  or//k?-phthalic 
acid  is  the  nucleus  which  does  not  contain  bromine.  This  was  derived 
from  the  benzene  constituent  of  the  synthesis  and,  in  anthraquinone, 
it  is  linked  to  the  carbonyl  groups  by  ortho  positions.  Therefore,  both 
benzene  nucleii  in  anthraquinone  are  linked  by  ortho  positions  and  both 
axe  derived  from  true  benzene  ring  compounds  or  may  remain  as  ben- 
zene rings  on  the  decomposition  of  the  quinone. 
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The  constitutions  of  anthracene  and  anthraquinone  are  thus  es> 
tablished  as  reciprocal  oxidation  and  reduction,  products.  The  com- 
plete structural  formulas  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


H 


H 


H 


C  C  C 

HCf"^       TT  II        ^CH        +  0(HNO,) 


HC 


\^ki4^ 


CH     +  H(Zn  +  heat) 


C  C  C 

H  H  H 

Anthracene 


Character  of  Center  Nucleus. — As  was  stated  in  connection  with 
anthracene  itself  we  can  not  say  positively  as  to  the  character  of  the 
center  nucleus  in  either  the  hydrocarbon  or  the  quinone.  In  anthra- 
cene the  aliphatic  character  of  this  center  nucleus  is  indicated  by  its 
formation  from  an  ethane  residue,  by  the  tetra-brom  ethane  synthesis. 
This  does  not,  however,  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  a  true 
benzene  nucleus  when  condensed  with  two  benzene  rings,  for  benzene 
itself  may  be  made  from  aliphatic  hydrocarbons,  from  acetylene  by 
polymerization  (p.  478),  and  from  hexane  through  hexa-methyiene 
with  the  loss  of  hydrogen  after  the  formation  of  the  cyclo-panffin 
(p.  469).  Also  naphthalene,  in  which*  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  benxene 
character  of  the  two  nuclei,  may  have  one  nucleus  formed  from  an 
aliphatic  chain  as  in  the  syntheses  given  (p.  767)  from  phenyl  btttjteie 
bromide,  from  phenyl  vinyl  acetic  acid  and  from  tetra-carboxy  ethise. 
In  the  same  way  the  facts  in  regard  to  anthraquinone  do  not  prove 
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that  the  center  nucleus  is  not  of  benzene  character.  Anthraquinone 
lacks  distinctive  quinone  character.  It  is  not  colored,  has  no  strong 
odor  and  is  not  volatile  with  steam.  On  the  other  hand,  it  resembles 
ketones  being  like  benzophenone,  di-phenyl  ketone.  In  fact  its 
structure  is  clearly  that  of  a  di-phenyl  di-kelone.  The  progressive 
loss  of  quinone  character  from  benzoquinone,  to  naphthoquinone, 
to  anthraquinone,  and  the  relation  of  these  quinones  to  their  corre- 
sponding hydrocarbons,  is  very  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
single  benzene  ring  of  benzene  itself  can  not  be  directly  oxidized  to  the 
quinone  and  the  quinone  when  obtained  has  very  distinctive  char- 
acters. These  characters  are  distinct  from  those  of  ketones  though 
the  structure  of  benzoquinone  is  probably  that  of  a  di-ketone  (p.  636). 
Naphthalene'  on  the  other  hand,  consisting  of  two  benzene  nuclei  is 
able  to  be  oxidized  directly  to  naphthoquinone  by  means  of  chromic 
acid.  Here  the  benzene  nucleus  which  yields  the  quinone  group  is 
not  in  itself  a  complete  benzene  ring  as  it  possesses  only  four  out  of 
six  carbons  independent  of  the  other  nucleus.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
less  strongly  benzene  in  its  character,  yet  it  may  become  a  complete 
ring  on  the  destruction  of  the  other  nucleus.  The  character  of  naph- 
thoquinone is  also  less  strongly  quinone-like  and  more  like  a  ketone. 
Now  in  anthracene  the  center  nucleus  which  yields  the  quinone  group 
is  stfll  less  a  complete  benzene  ring  in  itself,  as  it  possesses  only  two 
carbons  independent  of  the  other  two  nuclei.  It  is  thus  even  less 
strongly  benzene  in  character  than  either  nucleus  in  naphthalene  and 
in  fact  has  never  been  retained  as  a  complete  ring  by  the  destruction 
of  the  other  two  nuclei.  Anthracene,  therefore,  is  able  to  have  this 
center  nucleus  oxidized  to  the  quinone  group  more  easily  than  in  the 
case  of  naphthalene,  for  anthraquinone  is  obtained  by  simply  oxidizing 
the  hydrocarbon  with  nitric  acid.  Also,  the  quinone  character  of 
anthraquinone  is  still  less  than  of  naphthoquinone  and  it  is  much  more 
like  a  ketone. 

That  the  center  nucleus  in  anthracene  and  anthraquinone  is  in 
reality  a  true  benzene  nucleus  is  supported  simply  by  the  structural 
and  space  relations  of  the  constituent  carbon  atoms  which  according 
to  the  tetra-hedral  theory  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  benzene,  in  the 
two  nuclei  of  naphthalene,  or  the  other  two  nuclei  of  anthracene  it- 
self. For  all  of  these  nuclei  the  true  benzene  character  is  fully  proven. 
Thus  while  it  is  best  not  to  place  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  three 
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benzene  nucleii  structure  of  anthracene  and  anthraquinone  there  seems 
to  be  no  real  reason  for  not  accepting  it,  as  it  is  not  contrary  to  the 
evidence  derived  from  either  the  syntheses  of  the  compounds  or  their 
properties  and  it  is  in  accord  with  the  tetra-hedral  theory  of  carbon 
and  its  application  to  the  benzene  ring. 

Isomerism. — ^An  examination  of  the  formula  for  anthracene  will 
show  that  the  number  of  isomeric  substitution  products  may  be  greater 
in  number  than  in  the  case  of  naphthalene.  The  facts  in  regard  to 
the  mono-  and  di-substitution  products  are  that  there  are  three  mono- 
substitution  products  and  fifteen  di-substitution  products  with  like  substit- 
uents.    Numbering  the  positions  in  the  anthracene  formula  we  have: 


The  mono-substitution  product  with  the  substiiuent  in  positions 
I,  4,  5  or  8,  is  named  alpha;  in  positions  2,  3,  6  or  7,  beta;  and 
in  position  9  or  10,  gamma.  If  two  substituents  are  alike  the 
following  fifteen  isomeric  di>substitution  products  are  possible:  1-2, 
1-3,  1-4,  i-s,  1-6,  1-7,  1-8,  1-9,  i-io,  2-3,  2-6,  2-7,  2-9,  2-10,  9-10. 
Of  the  derivatives  of  anthracene  a  large  number  are  known  but  only 
two  will  be  taken  up  in  detail,  viz.,  anthraquinone,  which  we  have 
already  considered,  and  alizarin. 

Alizarin 

Turkey  Red. — Alizarin  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  coloring  mat- 
ter Turkey  red,  which  has  been  known  since  ancient  times  and  which 
was  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  madder  plant,  Rubia  tinctorum  L. 
The  substance  is  of  special  interest  because  the  determination  oi  its 
constitution  was  one  of  the  early  triumphs  of  organic  chemistr)'  and 
because  it  was  the  first  natural  dye  to  be  synthetically  prepared.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  oriental  name  for  the  madder,  viz.,  aHssri. 
In  the  madder  root  it  is  present  as  a  glucoside  known  as  mbeijlluk 
acidi  which,  on  hydrolysis  by  fermentation  or  by  boiling  with  adds, 
yields  glucose  and  alizarin.  Alizarin  is  a  solid  which  sublimes  as  onmge 
red  needles,  m.p.  289®,  insoluble  in  water  but  slightly  soluble  fai  akohol. 
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Synthesis,  Graebe  and  Liebennann. — ^The  determination  the  of 
constitution  of  alizarin  and  its  synthetic  preparation  are  both  due 
largely  to  the  work  of  Graebe  and  Liebennann  in  1868. 

Reduction  to  Anthracene. — ^They  first  obtained  the  hydrocarbon 
mother  substance  which  they  proved  to  be  anthracenei  and  which  was 
obtained  on  reducing  alizarin  by  dry  distillation  with  zinc  dust.  This 
method  of  reduction  was  discovered  by  Baeyer  and  has  been  referred 
to  before  as  being  applicable  to  the  conversion  of  anthraquinone  into 
anthracene  (p.  795).  The  action  is  due  to  the  presence  of  zinc  oxide 
in  the  zinc  dust.  Alizarin  has  the  composition  C14H8O4.  Therefore 
the  empirical  reaction  is 

+  sH2(Zn  +  ZnO) 
Ci4Ht04  ►  CuHio  +  4H2O 

Alizarin  Anthracene 

The  relationship  in  composition  between  anthracene,  anthraquinone 
and  alizarin,  viz., 

C14H10  C14HSO2  C14H8O4 

Anthracene  Anthraquinone  Alizarin 

led  them  to  believe  that  anthraquinone  was  an  intermediate  product 
and  that  alizarin  might  be  di-hydroxy  anthraquinone. 

i-2-Di-hydrozy  Anthraquinone)  Baeyer  and  Caro. — To  test  this 
point  they  prepared  a  di-brom  anthraquinone  and  fused  it  with  potas- 
sium hydroxide.  The  product  proved  to  be  alizarin,  thus  establishing 
it  as  di-hydrozy  anthraquinone. 

+  Br                        +  K— OH 
CuHgO, >      Ci4H6Br202 ►       Ci4H8(OH)202  or  C,4H804 

Anthfaqoinone  Di-brom  anthra-  Di-hydroxy  anthraquinone 

quinone  Alizarin 

The  remarkable  thing  is,  that  while  there  are  ten  possible  di-brom  or 
di-hydroxy  anthraquinones,  the  particular  one  necessary  was  obtained 
by  Graebe  and  Liebermann.  The  positions  of  the  two  hydroxyl  groups 
were  determined  by  Baeyer  and  Caro.  When  alizarin  is  heated  pyro- 
catechinoly  1-2-di-hydrozy  benzene,  is  obtained.  Also  when  pyro- 
catechinol  is  heated  with  ortho-phthsAic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  alizarin 
results.  This  last  synthesis  is  analogous  to  that  of  anthraquinone  from 
benzene  and  oftho-phtba^c  acid  (p.  796). 
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OH 


ca       .  H) 

>(0  + 

C(r         H) 


Phthalic  anhydride 


—OH 


Pyro-catechinol 


This  relationship  of  alizarin  to  pyro-catechinol  proves  that  the  two  hy- 
droxyl  groups  must  be  oriko  to  each  other,  but  this  condition  is  posablc 
if  the  hydroxyls  are  either  1-2  or  2-3.  Baeyer  and  Caro  established 
the  positions  as  1-2  as  follows.  When  phenol  is  heated  with  orttch 
phthalic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  hvo  mono-hydroxy  atUkraquinones  are 
obtained. 

OH 


COv  H) 

ccr         H)— 


-(-Hrf)) 


Phthalic  anhydride 


Phenol 


and 


I -Hydroxy 
anthraqvinone 


o 

a -Hydroxy 
aBtltfaq«fai«n« 
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As  will  be  seen,  only  these  two  mono-hydroxy  compounds  are  possible. 
Now  both  of  these  mono-hydroxy  anthraquinones  yield  alizarin  by  the 
introduction  of  a  second  hydroxyl  group.  The  only  constitution  pos- 
sible for  a  di-hydroxy  anthraquinone  obtained  from  both  of  these  two 
mono-hydroxy  anthraquinones  is  the  i'2'di'hydroxy  compound.  As 
alizarin  is  thus  obtained  the  two  hydroxyl  groups  in  it  must  be  in  the 
1-2  positions  and  not  in  the  2-3  positions. 


I -Hydroxy  anthraqninone 


i-a-Di-hydrozy  anthnquinone 
Alizarin 


a -Hydroxy  anthraquinone 

Commercial  Synthesis. — In  their  work  Graebe  and  Liebermann 
used  a  second  synthesis  for  preparing  alizarin.  When  anthraquinone 
mooo-sulphonic  acid  is  fused  with  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide 
alizarin  is  obtained.  In  this  synthesis  the  alkali  fusion  replaces  the 
sulphonic  acid  group  with  hydroxyl  and  at  the  same  time  oxidizes  the 
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neighboring  hydrogen  to  hydroxyl.  A  modification  of  this  synthesis 
is  the  commercial  process  for  making  alizarin  today.  Crude  anthra- 
cene, known  as  50  per  cent  anthracene  (p.  792),  is  converted  into  crude 
anthraquinone  by  oxidation  with  sodium  bichromate,  NasCrs07,  and 
sulphuric  acid.  The  crude  anthraquinone  is  then  heated  with  ordinary 
sulphuric  acid  to  100^.  This  treatment  sulphonates  the  impurities 
present,  and  allows  their  removal  from  the  non-sulphonated  anthra- 
quinone. The  thus  purified  anthraquinone  is  then  sulphonated  by 
heating  to  160^  with  50  per  cent  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  The  product 
is  largely  anthraquinone  i-sulphonic  add.  Instead  of  fusing  this  with 
alkali  alone  the  sodium  salt  of  the  sulphonic  acid  is  treated  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sodium  hydroxide  and  potassium  chlorate  and  heated  in  an  auto- 
clave to  180°  for  48  hours.  The  potassium  chlorate  is  a  more  active 
oxidizer  than  the  alkali  alone,  the  product  of  the  combined  alkali 
fusion  and  oxidation  being,  as  in  Graebe  and  Liebennann's  original 
synthesis,  alizarin.    The  reactions  are: 


+0 


(NajCrjOy) 
(H,S04    ) 


Anthracene 


(+  H,S04 
fuming) 


O 

Anthraquinone 


SOjOH 


+  NaOH 
(180") 


ijithraqoinene 
i-Solphottic  add 


J 


ALIZARIN 


80s 


+  0 

(KCIO,) 


o 

I -Hydroxy 
anthraquiaone 


—OH 


In  this  synthesis  it  is  interesting  that  it  is  the  mono-sulphonic  acid  of 
anthraquinone  and  not  the  di-sulphonic  acid  which  is  the  intermediate 
product.  Other  syntheses  have  been  used  commercially.  Anthraqui- 
none may  be  converted  into  alizarin  without  sulphonation  by  treating 
it  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  hydroxide,  potassium  hydroxide  and  so- 
dium chlorate  and  heating  to  200^.  Also  electrolytically  by  passing  a 
current  through  a  mixture  of  anthraquinone  and  fused  potassium 
hydroxide. 

bidustrial  Importance. — ^The  synthesis  of  alizarin  by  Graebe  and 
Liebennann  was  the  first  case  of  a  common  natural  dye  being  prepared 
in  the  laboratory.  As  the  synthesis  starts  with  anthracene,  a  substance 
obtained  in  good  yields  from  coal  tar,  it  affords  at  once  a  cheap  commer- 
cial source  for  the  synthetic  preparation  of  a  natural  product.  Hardly 
any  synthesis  that  has  been  worked  out  in  the  laboratory  has  had  such 
an  immediate  effect  upon  industry  as  this  one,  and  in  addition  to  this  it 
exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  similar  syntheses  of  other  dyes.  In 
1868  Turkey  red  was  a  very  common  and  valuable  dye  and  the  growth 
of  the  madder  plant,  in  France  especially,  was  an  important  industry. 
In  their  original  paper  Graebe  and  Liebennann  make  this  statement: 
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''We  need  not  indicate  the  importance  of  our  discovery  to  the  madder 
industry  if  it  is  possible  to  make  it  a  technical  success."  That  their 
synthesis  was  a  success  may  be  seen  from  a  few  facts.  In  1868  France 
produced  about  250,000  tons  of  madder,  exporting  over  $5,000,000 
worth  of  products.  In  three  years  the  exportation  fell  to  about 
$800,000  and  before  a  decade  had  passed  the  growth  of  madder  had 
practically  ceased.  A  conunon  saying  in  the  madder  country,  as  given 
by  Schorlemmer  is:  ''it  is  no  longer  grown  as  it  is  now  made  by  ma- 
chinery/' When  we  consider  later  the  synthetic  preparation  of  indigo 
we  shall  find  that  a  similar  result  was  effected. 

The  use  of  alizarin  as  a  dye  depends  upon  the  fact  that  with  mor- 
dants of  metallic  oxides  it  forms  insoluble  lakes  which  are  deposited  on 
the  fibers  of  the  doth  and  thus  dye  it.  These  lakes  are  of  different 
colors  depending  upon  the  metallic  salt  used.  Aluminium  gives  a  red 
color  known  as  Turkey  red.  Ferrous  iron  gives  bUuk-violet  and  fcnk 
iron  a  hrown-black.  Tin  produces  a  red-violet  color  as  stannous  salts 
and  a  violet  as  stannic.    Chromium  salts  give  a  brown-violet  color. 

Nitro,  amino  and  sulphonic  acid  derivatives  of  alizarin  are  also  dyes 
of  various  colors  and  are  known  as  alizarin  orange^  alizarin  maiooOi 
alizarin  red,  etc.  Also  there  is  present  in  the  madder  root  another  dye 
compound  known  as  puipurin  which  is  i-2-4-tri-hydnu7  antfasa^ii- 
none.  Isomeric  tri-hydroxy  anthraquinones  are  dyes  also  but  it  is 
interesting  that  in  all  of  these  poly-hydroxy  anthraquinones  which  arc 
dyes  two  of  the  hydroxyls  are  always  in  the  1-2  positions. 

PHENANTHRENE  AND  DERIVATIVES 
Pheoantiirene 

The  third  hydrocarbon  consisting  of  condensed  benzene  nudct 
similar  to  naphthalene  and  anthracene  is  known  as  phenantfarene.  It 
has  the  composition  C14H10  and  is  thus  isomeric-  with  anthracene.  It 
is  found  associated  with  the  latter  in  the  coal  tar  distillate  boiling  abovt 
270**  and  is  separated  by  solution  in  carbon  disulphide  (p.  793).  It  is 
a  solid  crystallizing  in  colorless  flakes,  m.p.  99°,  b.p.  340**.  It  k  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  a  little  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  sdubk  io 
ether. 

Synthesis  from  Stilbene  and  Di-tolyL— Two  similar  qrnthcses 
indicate  the  constitution  of  phenanthrene.    When  stilbenet  (p  •  7^2), 
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CeHs—CH  =  CH — CeHj  is  heated  it  loses  two  hydrogens  andphenan- 
tfarene  results.  Also  ordio-di-tolyl,  CHj— CeHi—CeHi— CH,,  when 
heated  loses  four  hydrogens  and  yields  phenanthrene.  These  re- 
actions yielding  the  same  product  must  necessarily  be  represented  as 
follows: 


CeHF-CH 

II 
CeHs— CH 

Stilbene  . 


(-2H) 


CeH4— CH 


Cai4— CH 

PheaanUireiie 


C6H4 — CHs 


C6H4 — CH, 

o-Di-tolyl 


(-4H) 


COIi— CH 


CJH4— CH 

Pheiuiithrene 


Expressing  a  compound  of  this  constitution  by  means  of  benzene  rings 
we  have: 


or 


Phenmnthrene 


Such  a  formula  represents  a  compound  consisting  of  three  condensed 
benzene  nuclei.  More  conclusive  proof  of  the  constitution  is  afforded 
by  other  syntheses  and  by  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrocarbon. 
From  ortho-Amino  alpha-Phenyl  Cinnamic  Acid. — Referring  to 
cinnamic  acid  (p.  697)  the  constitution  of  ortfao-amino  alpha-phenyl 
ciimamic  acid  will  be  as  shown  by  the  following  relationships. 
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CsHh    C — ^H  C$ri5 — C — H 

II  II 

H— C— CCK)H    C,H«— C— COOH 


Cinnaiiiic  acid 


a-Phenyl  cinnamic  acid 


(2)  (i) 

NHr-C,H4— C— H 

I! 

C«H5— C— COOH 

o-Amiao  a-fbeijl 
dnnamic  adl 


When  this  amino  derivative  is  diazotized  and  deconqiosed  in  the  pits- 
ence  of  metallic  copper  (Sandmeyer  reactioo)  the  two  benzene  rings 
become  linked  together  yielding  a  mono-carboxy  acid  of  phenanthioK 
and  this  by  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  jdelds  pheiuinthrene. 


H 
C 


C 

H 


H 
C 


C— NH, 


C— COOH 


(diazotization  and 
CH  decomposition  with  Cu) 


H 

o-Amlno  a-ikhenyl 
cinnamic  add 


H 
C 


C— COOH 


HC 


C        (-CO,)  jj(. 


Mono-carbozy 
phenanthrene 
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From  orfho-Brom  Benzyr  Bromide. — From  this  constitution  for 
phenanthrene  and  its  similarity  to  the  constitution  of  anthracene,  both 
being  made  up  of  three  benzene  nucleii,  it  will  not  be  surprising  that 
the  same  synthesis  will  yield  the  two  compounds.  This  is  the  synthesis 
from  ordio-brom  benzyl  bromide  (p.  794),  which  by  the  loss  of  two 
molecules  of  hydrobromic  acid  and  two  atoms  of  bromine,  by  heating 
with  alkali,  yields  both  compounds. 


H 

C(HBr)   (Br) 

+ 


'(Br)   (BrH) 

o-Brom  benzTl  bromide         rr 


(2  mot' 


) 


(-sHBr) 


H 
C 


C 
H 

Anthracene 


-2HBr) 


H 
C 


Phenanthrene 


o-Brom  Beniyl  bromide 

(imol.) 


The  different  manner  in  which  the  loss  of  bromine  and  hydrogen  occurs 
is  plainly  shown  and  the  two  hydrocarbons  being  isomeric  compounds 
the  difference  in  constitution  is  apparent. 

Fbenanthraquinone,  Di-phenic  Acid. — Two  derivatives  of  phenan- 
threne may  be  simply  mentioned.  On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid 
phenanthrene  yields  a  quinone  known  as  phenanthraquinone.  By 
further  oxidation  the  intermediate  benzene  nucleus  breaks  and  a 
di-carboxy  acid  known  as  di-phenic  acid  is  obtained  (p.  733). 
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-COOH 


COOH 


PbeBaAthniqiiiiioiie  Di-pliMik  add 

Retene,  Pyrene. — Other  condensed  benzene  nuclei  compounds  arc 
known.  Pyrene  is  a  four  benzene  nuclei  compound  and  retene  ia  a 
condensed  ring  compound  found  in  pine  tar. 


4.  HYDROGENATED  BENZENE  COMPOUNDS 

One  more  class  of  hydrocarbons  is  yet  to  be  considered  which 
includes  compounds  more  closely  related  to  benzene  and  its  homo- 
logues  than  to  any  of  the  poly-ring  or  condensed  ring  hydrocarbons 
such  as  di-phenyl,  naphthalene  or  anthracene.  The  hydrocarbons  to 
be  studied  now  are  of  two  groups  known  as  napfUhenes  and  terpenes. 
From  the  terpenes  a  very  important  series  of  derivatives  is  obtained 
which  includes  the  common  substance  known  as  camphor.  Also  we 
shall  consider  the  group  of  substances  known  as  essential  oUs,  such  as 
oUs  of  turpentine,  dove,  lemon,  geranium,  etc.,  many  of  which  are 
terpenes.  Finally  the  interesting  and  valuable  product  rubber  or 
caoutchouc  is  also  a  terpene. 

NAPHTHENES 

The  petroleum  oil  which  is  found  in  the  Caucasus  in  the  region  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  commonly  known  as  Russian  petroleum  differs  from 
American  petroleum  in  that  while  the  latter  contains  almost  entirely 
hydrocarbons  of  the  aliphatic  series,  the  former  contains  hydrocarbons 
known  as  napkthenes  which  are  hydrogenated  benzene  compounds. 

Hydro  B^izenes. — In  discussing  the  constitution  of  benzene  (p. 
468)  it  was  shown  that  by  the  addition  of  six  hydrogen  atoms  to  the 
benzene  molecule  it  was  converted  into  cyclo-hezane  or  hexa-hydro 
benzene.  The  addition  of  hydrogen  according  to  the  above  reaction 
takes  place  when  benzene  and  hydrogen  are  passed  over  finely 
divided  nickel,  Sabatier  and  Senderens  reaction.  Intermediate  be- 
tween benzene  and  hexa-hydro  benzene  we  have  partially  hydro- 
genated products  resulting  from  the  addition  of  two  or  four  hydrogen 
atoms  per  molecule  of  benzene.  These  hydro-benzenes  are  the 
naphlbmes.    They  are  also  known  as  hydro-aromatic  compounds. 

The  series  is  as  follows: 
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Benxene 


H, 

Di-bydro  benzene 


H,C 


H,c<; 


Tetrt-hydro  benzene 


Hezn-hjdro 


These  naphthene  hydrocarbons  are  the  mother  substances  of  imporUot 
derivatives  some  of  which  have  already  been  considered  as  direct 
derivatives  of  benzene  but  which  may  also  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of 
the  naphthenes. 

Qtdnone  and  PhlorogludnoL— Benzoquinone  or  qtunoiie  (p.  636) 
is  considered  a  di-keUme  derivative  of  benzene  because  of  its  relation  to 
hydroquinol  or  para-di-hydroiy  benzene.  It  may  also  be  considoed 
as  an  oocygen  derivalive  of  di-hydro  benzene. 


OH 


O 


Hi 


o 


CH 


CH 


HC 


o 


CH 


CH 


HC 


OH 

Hydroquinol 


11 


o 

Quinone 


l>i-by4» 
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Also  phlorog^ucinol  the  1-3-5-tri-hydro^  benzene  may  have  the 
tautomeric  constitution  of  a  tri-kelone  (p.  621)  in  which  case  it  is  a 
tri-oxy  derivative  of  heza-hydro  benenze. 

OH  O 

II       - 
C 


HC 


HO— C 


O 


H2C 


C— OH 


C 

H 
I  -3-5-Tri-hydrozy 

benzene 


or 


Phloroglttcinol 


o=c 


CH, 
C=0 


C 
H, 

i-3-5-Tri-ory 

heza-hydro 

beniene 

H, 
C 


H,C 


H,C 


CH, 


C 
H, 

Hem-hydro  benzene 


CTCLO  HEXANOLS 


A  less  complete  oxidation  of  hexa-hydro  benzene  than  that  repre- 
sented by  the  relationship  of  the  tri-ketone  compound  above  yields  a 
series  of  cyclic  secondary  alcohols  some  of  which  are  natural  substances. 
Their  relationship  to  hexa-hydro  benzene  is  as  follows: 

H2 

C  CHOH  CHOH 


H2C 


HjC 


Cxl2       xlsC 


H,C 


c 

H, 

Cydo-hexuie 
fieznhydro 


Cxi2     XI2C 


H,C 


Cyclo  heznnol 


CHOH 

Cycle  hezftn- 

di-ol 

Chinitol 
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CHOH 


CHOH 


HOHC 


HOHC 


CHOH    HOHCr 


CHOH    HOHC 


CHOH 


CHOH 


C 
H, 

Cydo  hezftn- 
pent-ol 
Qaercitol 


CHOH 

Cydo  httSEB- 
h«z-ol 
Imwitsl 


Chmitoly  Quercitol,  Inositol 

The  last  three  compounds,  the  two,  five  and  six  hydroxyl 
derivatives  of  hexa-hydro  benzene,  are  natural  substances  known  as 
chmitol,  quredtol  or  acorn  sugar  found  in  acorns,  and  inositol  or  nmsde 
sugar  found  in  animal  muscle  tissue.  These  compounds  are  all  sweet 
in  taste  and  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  true  sugars.  This  was 
indicated  also  by  the  fact  that  the  last  is  isomeric  with  g^ucoee,  its 
composition  being  C6H12O6.  However,  the  compound  is  not  fermented 
by  yeast  zymase,  it  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution  and  does  not 
react  with  phenyl  hydrazine.  It  is  therefore  not  a  true  sugar.  Its 
relation  to  benzene  is  shown  also  by  the  fact  that  on  reduction  with 
hydriodic  acid  it  yields  phenol  and  benzene.  Inositol  is  known  as 
muscle  sugar  because  of  its  sweet  taste  and  because  it  is  found  in 
animal  muscle  tissue,  especially  in  the  heart  and  brain.  It  is  aiso 
found  in  various  leaves,  roots  and  seeds,  such  as  peas,  beans  and  cereak. 

Phytin. — In  the  latter  it  is  present  in  combination  as  a  substance 
known  as  phytin.  This  substance  is  a  calcium  or  magnesium  salt  of 
a  hexa-pkosphoric  acid  ester  of  inositol.  It  is  the  compound  in  which 
most  of  the  phosphorus  present  in  seeds  is  contained. 

TERPENES 

Strictly  speaking  the  terpenes  are  hydrocarbons  which  are  present 
in,  or  are  obtained  by  steam  distUlation  from,  certain  natural  products, 
such  as  canqihor  and  oil  of  turpentine;  certain  of  the  so-called  essential 
or  ethereal  oils,  mostly  from  conifer  or  citrus  plants,  e.g.,  oil  of  lemon; 
various  plant  resins,  and  india  rubber  or  caoutchooc  They  ait  the 
mother  substances  of  the  individual  constituents  of  the  products  just 
mentioned.  In  general  usage  the  name  terpenes  includes  not  only  the 
hydrocarbons  but  the  various  derivatives  referred  to  above* 
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Teipenes  and  Hemi-terpenes. — ^The  more  common  terpene  hydro- 
carbons or  teipenes  in  the  narrow  sense,  such  as  those  obtained  from 
oil  of  turpentine  and  lemon  oil,  have  the  composition  represented  by  the 
formula  doHu.  This  is  considered  as  the  terpene  unit  and  certain 
members  of  the  series  which  have  the  composition  C6H8  are  termed 
hemi-ter  penes. 

Olefine  and  Cyclic  Teipenes. — Two  distinct  groups  are  known 
which  have  entirely  different  structure.  The  first  and  smaller  group 
includes  strictly  aliphatic  hydrocarbons  belonging  to  the  olefine  or 
ethylene  unsaturated  series.  The  second  group,  which  is  much  larger, 
includes  cyclo-aliphatic  hydrocarbons  or  as  we  have  previously  described 
them  the  hydro-aromatic  hydrocarbons.  Thus  we  have: 
I.  Olefine  terpenes,  open  chain  compounds. 

II.  Cyclic  terpeneSi  hydro-aromatic  compounds. 

L    OLEFINE  TERFBNES 

The  simpler  group  in  constitution  is  that  of  the  olefine  terpenes. 
This  group  is  represented  by  terpenes  obtained  from  the  ethereal  oils  of 
lemon,  orange,  rose,  geranium,  etc.,  and  from  India  rubber  or  caoutchouc. 

Isoprene 
This  is  a  terpene  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  caout- 
chouc.    It  has  the  formula  CsHg  and  on  this  account  is  termed  a  hemi- 
terpene,  it  being  one  half  of  CioHie  the  more  general  composition.    The 
constitution  of  isoprene  has  been  established  as  follows: 

CH2  =  C — CH  =  CH2  Isoprene  or  2-Methyl  buta  1-3-di-ene. 

CHa 

As  will  be  discussed  later  this  simple  terpene  polymerizes  in  forming 
caoutchouc  and  becomes  a  cyclic  hydrocarbon. 

Citrene  and  Derivatives 
This  compound  is  the  terpene  obtained  from  lemon  oil.    Its  con- 
stitution is  probably  CH3— C  =  CH— CHj— CH2— C  =  CH— CH3 

*    CH,  CHs 

Citrene 
a-6-Di-meUiyl  octa  a-6-di-eiie 
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Geraniol,  Citral. — Citrene  by  oxidation  yields  alcohol  and  aldehyde 
products  as  follows: 

CH,— C  =  CH— CH,— CHr-C  =  CH— CH,OH 

I  ^      •! 

CHs  CH, 

Genmiol  (alcohol) 

CHs— C  =  CH— CH2— CHa— C  =  CH— CHO 


CHs  CHs 

Citrtl  (aldehyde) 

Geraniol  is  a  constituent  of  rose  and  geranium  ails  and  dtial  is  in 
lemon  and  orange  oils  and  lemon-grass  oil.  When  citral  condenses  with 
acetone,  with  loss  of  water,  a  product  known  as  pseudo-ioooiie  is 
obtained. 

CHs— C  =  CH— CH2— CH2— C  =  CH— CH  =  (CH— CO-CH, 


CHs  CHs 

Psettdo-ionone 

lonone. — This  undergoes  rearrangement  with  the  formation  of  a 
compound  with  cyclic  structure  known  as  ionone  or  artificial  viM, 

H,C        CHs 

\y 

C 


HjG 


HnC 


CH— CH  =  CH— CO— CH, 

loiiooc 
C— CH, 


CH 

These  alcohol  and  aldehyde  compounds  have  been  previously  mentiooed 
in  their  proper  place  as  unsaturated  aliphatic  compounds  (p.  170'* 
but  are  referred  to  again  in  this  place  because  they  really  belong  with 
the  terpenes. 

n.  CYCLIC  TERPBIVES 

The  true  terpenes  according  to  chemical  constitution,  and  not 
according  to  properties  and  occurrence,  are  the  cyclic  terpenes.  These 
are  of  two  kinds,  viz.: 

A .  Mono-cyclic  terpenes. 

B.  Di-cyclic  terpenes. 
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A.  MONO-CYCLIC  TERPENES 

The  mono-cyclic  terpenes,  as  the  name  indicates,  have  the  struc- 
ture of  a  single  cycle  or  ring  of  hydrogen-carbon  groups. 

Cymene. — When  heated  with  iodine  or  with  sulphuric  acid  some  of 
the  cyclic  terpenes,e.^.,  pinene,  yield  the  benzene  hydrocarbon  cymene, 
i-inethyl  4-i8opropyl  benzene  (p.  492).  All  of  the  cyclic  terpenes 
have  been  shown  to  be  hydrogenated  derivatives  of  cymene.  These 
hydrogenated  cymenes  are  of  different  groups  depending  on  whether 
twoj  four  or  six  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  added.  These  hydrocar- 
bons and  their  relationship  to  cymene  are  repesented  by  the  following 
formulas. 


CH 

/\ 
H,C        CH3 

Cymene 

Ci©Hi4 
i-Metbyl  4-iM- 
ivopjl  benzene 


H.C 


HjC 


CH 

/\ 
HsC         CjIs 

Di-hydro  cymene 

C10H16 
Terpe-4i-ene 
Mentha -di-ene 


CH,        (+2H) 
CH  (— 2H) 


HsC        CH, 

Tetra-hydro  cymene 

C10H18 

Terpene 

Menthene 


HgC  CH3 

Heza-hydro  cymene 

C10H20 
Terpane 
Menthane 
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MBNTHANB  GROUP 

The  first  group  of  mono-cyclic  terpenes  is  known  as  the  meo- 
thane  group  from  the  name  of  the  fully  hydrogenated  compound 
hexa-hydro  cymene  which  is  therefore  considered  as  the  mother  terpene. 
This  compound  is  a  saturated  alicyclic  or  cyclo-paraffin  compound  while 
cymene  is  a  benzene  compound  containing  three  double  bonds.  In 
passing  from  the  hexa-hydro  compound  to  the  benzene  compound  by  the 
loss  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  at  each  step  the  compounds  become  more 
and  more  unsaturated  as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  first  one  doubk 
bond,  then  two  and  finally  three.  The  names  given  to  the  different 
compounds  indicate  this  saturated  or  unsaturated  condition*  The 
saturated  hexa-hydro  compound  is  known  as  mentbane  or  a  tapaie, 
the  termination  ane  being  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  saturated  ali- 
phatic hydrocarbons,  the  methane  series. 

MBNTHENE  GROUP 

The  tetra-hydro  cymene  containing  one  double  bond  or  ethylene 
group  is  known  as  menthene  or  a  terpenei  while  the  di-hydro  cymene 
containing  two  double  bonds  is  named  mentfaa-di-enei  a  terpaHli-€oe. 
The  terminology  and  its  significance  will  be  recognized  as  exactly  the 
same  as  used  in  the  naming  of  the  unsaturated  aliphatic  hydrocaibons 

(p.  i6i). 

Isomerism. — From  an  examination  of  the  above  formulas  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  positions  occupied  by  the  added  hydrogen  atoms  in  the 
original  cymene  molecule  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  double  bonds,  makes  isomerism  possible  both  in  the 
tetra-hydro  cymenes  or  mentfaenes  with  one  double  bond  and  the  di- 
hydro  cymenes  or  mentha-di-enes  with  two  double  bonds.  In  the 
former  case  six  isomers  are  possible  while  in  the  latter  there  are  four- 
teen. This  will  be  clear  if  we  give  the  skeleton  formulas  for  the  sii 
possible  menthenes. 


/^ 


tooimrjc  Mentheaet 
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As  each  of  these  menthenes  will  yield  isomeric  mentha  di-enes  the  num- 
ber of  isomers  possible  in  this  group  is  still  larger.  That  is,  one  men- 
thane  3rields  six  menthenes  and  these  a  larger  number,  viz.,  fourteen, 
mentba-di-enes.  Furthermore,  stereoisomerism  with  accompanying 
optical  activity,  due  to  the  presence  of  asymmetric  carbons,  increases  the 
number  of  possible  isomers.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  further 
upon  the  isomerism  of  the  terpenes  it  being  neceissary  simply  to  explain 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  structural  isomers  and  of  stereo-isomers  with 
optical  activity.  The  system  of  nomenclature  of  the  isomers  will  not 
be  considered.  Reference  to  larger  books  will  be  necessary  to  make 
this  plain. 

In  regard  to  menthane,  the  saturated  hexa-hydro  cymene,  nothing 
further  need  be  said  in  regard  to  the  hydrocarbon  itself.  It  is  not  a 
natural  product  but  has  been  made  synthetically  by  hydrogenating 
cymene.  Its  oxidation  products  which  are  natural  compounds  will 
be  discussed  presently.  Of  the  menthene  hydrocarbons  also  we  need 
not  say  anything  further. 

MENTHA-DI-ENE  GROUP 
Limonenos,  Terpine&es,  Etc. 

The  most  important  group  of  the  mono-cyclic  terpenes  is  the  di- 
hydro  cymene  group  the  members  of  which  are  known  as  teipa-di-enes 
or  mentfaa-di-enes  with  the  composition  CioHie  which  has  been  men- 
tioned before  as  the  unit  terpene  formula.  Several  of  the  hydrocarbons 
of  this  group  are  natural  products  in  essential  oils. 

d-1-Limonene,  Di-pentene. — ^The  one  occurring  most  commonly  is 
limonene,  the  inactive  variety  of  which,  designated  as  d-1-limonene,  is 
known  by  other  names,  cinene,  di-pentene  and  terpa-di-ene.  It  is 
present  in  Russian  and  Swedish  turpentine,  in  pine  needle  oil  and  in 
citronella  oil.  It  is  termed  di-pentene  because  it  results  from  the  con- 
densation of  two  molecules  of  the  pentene  known  as  isoprene  or  2-methyl 
i-3-buta-di-ene.  It  is  obtained  together  with  isoprene  when  rubber 
is  distilled. 

d-Limonene,  Citrene. — The  optically  active  dextro  variety,  d- 
limonene,  occurs  in  various  essential  oils  and  this  has  given  to  the  com- 
poimd  different  names  related  to  the  source.  It  is  found  in  lemon  oil 
from  which  it  derives  the  name  citrene.  Its  occurrence  in  orange  peel 
ail  and  in  orange  blossom  oil,  known  as  neroli  oil  gives  it  the  name  hes- 
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peridene.  It  is  found  also  in  cumin  oil  and  called  carvene.  It  is 
present  also  in  bergamot,  caraway  and  dill  oils. 

l-Limonene. — The  optically  active  levo  variety  l-limcmene  is  pres- 
ent in  pine  needle  oil,  American  peppermint  oil,  American  spearmini 
oil  and  in  Russia/n  spearmint  oil. 

Terpinenes,  Phellandrene,  Sylvestrene. — Other  less  common  teipa- 
di-enes  are  the  terpinenes  found  in  cardamon  oil;  phellandreae  mjennd 
oil  and  eucalyptus  oil  and  sylvestrene  in  Swedish  and  Russian  twpenlint 
and  in  pine  needle  oil.  Sylvestrene  di£fers  from  the  other  terpenes  that 
have  been  given  in  that  it  is  a  derivative  of  meta-cymene,  i-mettiyl 
3-isopropyl  benzene,  and  not  of  ^ora-cymene.  The  structural  formulis 
of  the  above  terpa-di-enes  are  as  follows: 

CH3  CH3  CHj 


HjC 


H.C 


H3C  CH2 

Limonene 
Di-pentene 

CH, 


CH 


CH 

/\ 

HsC       Crls 

a-Phelkadrcne 


H,Cj'''''^^CH 

HjcL^/'CH 
C 


CH 

/\ 
H,C      CH, 

o-Teniiiieiie 

CH, 


HiC 


H,C 


H,C       CH, 

tf-PhelkndreiM 


H,C 


CH 

/\ 
H,C      CH, 


r-T«ni 


C— CHi 


J 
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The  proofs  for  the  constitution  in  the  case  of  limonene  will  be  discussed 
later  (p.  834). 

B.  DI-CYCUC  TERPENES 

The  di-cyclic  terpenes  are  like  the  mono-cyclic  terpenes  in  their 
derivation  from  cymene  and  in  their  general  properties  and  occurrence. 
They  differ,  however,  as  their  name  indicates,  in  containing  Iwo  cyclic 
groups  of  carbons.  One  cyclic  group  is  the  original  benzene  ring  of 
cymene.  The  second  results  from  the  linkage  of  the  isopropyl  radical 
of  cymene  to  a  second  carbon  of  the  benzene  ring. 

As  in  the  mono-cyclic  terpenes  so  in  the  di-cyclic  there  are  the  three 
groups  of  compounds  depending  on  whether  two,  four  or  six  hydrogen 
atoms  are  added  to  the  cymene.  We  have  therefore  di-cyclic  terpenes 
derived  from  hexa-hydro  cymene  in  which  there  is  no  double  bond, 
those  derived  from  tetra-hydro  cymene  in  which  one  double  bond  is 
present  and  those  derived  from  di-hydro  cymene  in  which  there  are 
two  double  bonds.  In  addition  to  these  sub-groups  we  have  three  new 
groups  differing  in  the  character  of  the  second  or  smaller  carbon  cycle. 
Taking  for  illustration  the  hexa-hydro  cymene  compounds  which  are 
saturated,  the  names  ending  in  ane,  these  groups  and  their  formulas 
are  as  follows: 


H3C— C 


H,C 


H3C— C 


CH 


H2C 


CH 

Canme 
CumieOroitp 


CH 

Pinane 
Pinane  Oroap 


CH, 
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CH, 


HiC 


CH, 


H,C— C— CHj 


H,C 


CH, 


CH 

Camiiluute 
Cantphane  Group 

These  three  groups  represent  all  of  the  possible  structurally  isomeric 
arrangements  of  such  a  di-cy  die  compound.  In  carane  there  is  present 
a  hexa-methylene  ring  and  a  tri-methylene  ring.  In  pinane  there  b  a 
hexa-meihylene  ring  and  a  tetra-methylene  ring,  and  in  camphanftaAeig- 
methylene  ring  and  a  penta-methylene  ring.  While  the  saturated  mono- 
cyclic terpenes,  the  ter panes  or  menthaneSi  have  the  composition  CioHs*, 
the  saturated  di-cyclic  ierpenes,  above,  have  the  composition  Ci«Hii, 
the  two  hydrogens  lost  being  due  to  the  second  ring  formed  with  the 

isopropyl  group. 

Canme,  Thujene 

Carane,  the  saturated  di-cyclic  terpene  containing  a  iri-meikyieiu 
group,  is  not  known.  An  oxygen  derivative  is  known  but  we  need  not 
consider  it.  In  the  unsaturated  groups  we  find  a  teipene,  thujene,  with 
one  double  bond  corresponding  to  menthene  but  which  has  a  trp-metkyUne 
group  also.  This  three  carbon  group,  however,  does  not  indude  the 
isopropyl  radical  but  consists  of  three  of  the  benzene  ring  carbons. 

CH, 


HC 


Hjd 


CH, 


I 
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Pinane,  Pinene 

Similarly  pinanei  the  saturated  di-cyclic  terpene  containing  a  Utra- 
methylene  group,  is  not  a  natural  product  but  the  corresponding 
unsaturated  terpene  with  one  double  bond  analogous  to  nienthene  is 
the  chief  constituent  of  turpentine.  It  is  known  as  pinene  and  has  the 
following  constitution. 


Pinene 


H,C— C 


H2C 


CH2 


It  is  a  characteristically  smelling  liquid  boiling  at  156^  and  exists 
in  the  dextro,  levo  and  inactive  forms.  The  dextro  variety,  d-pinene, 
is  found  in  American,  Australian,  Algerian  and  Greek  turpentine  and 
the  levo  variety,  1-pinenei  in  Venetian,  French  and  Spanish  turpentine. 
Being  an  unsaturated  compound  with  one  double  linkage  it  unites  with 
hydrogen  chloride  forming  an  addition  product  known  as  pinene  hydro- 
chloride. 

Pfnene  Hydrochloride.  Imitation  Camphor. — This  substance  has 
an  odor  similar  to  camphor  and  it  is  known  as  imitation  or  artificial 
camphor  but  it  is  not  synthetic  camphor.  When,  however,  pinene 
hydrochloride  is  treated  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  a  rear- 
rangement takes  place  followed  by  hydrolysis  and  a  terpene  alcohol 
is  obtained  known  as  Bomeol. 

Synthetic  Camphor. — ^This  by  oxidation  yields  real  camphor,  i.e., 
the  synthetic  compound.  This  synthesis  will  be  explained  in  detail 
a  little  later. 

Camphane,  Camphene,  Bomylene 

The  most  important  di-cyclic  terpenes  belong  to  the  camphane 
group  in  which  a  penta-methylene  ring  is  present.    This  five  carbon 
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ring  results  from  the  linkage  of  the  isopropyl  radical  to  the  para  carbons 
of  the  benzene  ring.  Camphane  itself  is  a  white,  volatile,  ciystallioe 
compound,  m.p.  154°,  b.p.  i6o**.  Three  corresponding  unsaturated 
terpenes  with  one  double  bond  are  known.  They  are  BarnyleDe, 
camphene  and  f enchene.  All  of  these  have  the  same  ring  structure  as 
camphane,  the  isopropyl  radical  linking  the  two  para  carbons  of  the 
benzene  ring,  thus  forming  the  second  ring  of  five  carbons.  Untfl 
recently  the  formula  given  below  for  Bomylene  was  assigned  to  cam- 
phene.  Now,  however,  it  is  accepted  as  the  true  formula  for  Bomylene 
and  the  formula  for  camphene  is  still  in  doubt  though  the  second  one 
has  been  suggested. 


H,C 


H.C 


HsC 


HjC — C — Cxis 


H,C 


CH 


CH 

Bomylene 


CH, 

Camphcoc  (?) 


CH, 


CH, 


H,C 


CH, 

Fenchen* 
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Camphene  is  a  solid  terpene.  The  dextro  variety  d-camphene  is  found 
in  camphor,  ginger  and  spike  oUSj  and  the  levo  variety,  1-camphene  is 
in  ciirondla  and  valerian  oil  and  in  French  and  American  turpentine, 
Bomylene  does  not  occur  in  nature  but  has  been  prepared  from  the  alcohol 
corresponding  to- it  known  as  Bomeol  or  Borneo  camphor.  This,  as 
previously  stated,  may  be  prepared  from  pinene  so  that  Bomylene  itself 
may  be  made  from  pinene«  Fenchene,  also,  is  not  found  in  nature  but 
is  obtained  by  reduction  of  fenchone  a  terpene  ketone  found  in  fennel 
oU  and  in  Thuja  oil. 

OXIDATION  DERIVATIVES  OR  CAMPHORS 

The  hydrocarbons  of  the  various  groups  which  we  have  just  dis- 
cussed are  the  true  terpenes.  On  oxidation  these  yield  alcohol  and 
aldehyde  or  ketone  derivatives.  The  olefine  terpenes,  only,  yield 
aldehydes  that  occur  as  constituents  of  natural  products  known  as 
essential  oils  (p.  840).  The  derivatives  of  both  groups  of  cyclic  ter- 
penes which  are  present  in  essential  oils  and  plant  gums  and  resins  are 
either  secondary  alcohols  or  ketones.  Among  these  latter  are  the  cam- 
phors of  which  common  camphor  is  the  most  important  and  best  known 
example.  In  a  general  sense  all  of  the  oxidation  products  of  the  cyclic 
terpenes  are  termed  camphors. 

MONO-CYCLIC  DERIVATIVES 
Menthd,  Menthone,  Etc. 

From  Menfihane. — Taking  up  these  compounds  in  the  same  order 
in  which  we  considered  the  terpenes  themselves  we  have  first  the  alco- 
hols and  ketones  derived  from  menfihane,  the  saturated  mono-cyclic 
terpene.  The  more  common  alcohol  is  known  as  menthol,  menthanol 
or  terpanol  and  the  corresponding  ketone  is  named  similarly  menfhone, 
menfihanone  or  terpanone.  Both  of  these  compounds  are  present  in 
Japanese,  Russian  and  American  peppermint  oil  the  former  occurring 
both  as  the  free  alcohol  and  as  the  acetic  acid  ester.  Menthol  is  a 
crystalline  solid,  m.p,  42**,  b.p.  213**.  It  has  the  characteristic  pepper- 
mint odor  and  is  used  as  a  disinfectant  and  as  a  mild  anesthetic  for 
headache.  Menthone  is  a  liquid,  b.p.  207^.  The  constitution  of  both 
compounds  is  proven  by  their  relationship  to  thymol,  i-methyl  3- 
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hydroxy  4-i80-propyl  benzene  (p.  615).  Menfliooe  yidds  mentiio 
by  reduction  and  mendiol  by  loss  of  six  hydrogen  atoms  is  converted 
into  flqrmoL    The  formulas  showing  these  relationships  are: 


H,C 


HsC 


CH, 


CH, 


CHj 


H,C 


H,C 


CH, 


CHi 


C=0 


CH 

CH 

'/\ 

y\ 

CH3           GH3 

H,C       CH, 

Menthane 

Mentiumone 
Menthone 

(+H,) 


CH 


H.C 


H,C 


CH, 


(-6H) 


Mentluuiol 
Menthol 


HcL^^— OH 


CH 

/\ 
H,C      CH, 

Tkraol 


Carvo-mentbol,  Carvo-mentlume. — Isomeric  with  menthol  and 
menthone  are  two  other  compounds  known  as  carvo-mendiol  and 
carvo-mentiume.    The  constitution  of  these  two  is  proven  like  the 
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above  by  their  conversion  into  carvacrol  (see  p.  615)  which  is  i^netiiyl 
2-hydrozy  4-iso-itroi>7l  benzene.    The  formulas  are: 


CH, 


CH, 


C=0     H,C 
CH,       H,C 


CH,      CH, 

Carro-menthone 


CH— OH     HC 
CH,  HC 


HjC       Cxls 

Canro -menthol 


O 


C— OH 


CH 


CH 

^\ 
H,C      CH, 

Carracrol 


Teipin  Hydrate.  Ciiieol. — In  addition  to  these  mono- 
hydroxy  derivatives  there  is  another  important  one  which  is  a  di- 
hydroxy  menthane  known  as  terpan-di-ol  or  terpin.  Terpin  boils  at 
258^  and  readily  forms  a  crystalline  hydrate,  terpin  hydrate,  which 
melts  at  117^.  It  also  loses  water  yielding  an  anhydride  known  as 
cineoL  Terpin  and  terpin  hydrate  are  obtained  from  the  terpenes  in 
ail  of  turpentine  by  the  action  of  acids.  Cineol  is  found  in  euc(Uyptus 
oil.  The  constitution  of  these  compounds  is  proven  by  their  relation 
to  geraniol  (p.  167).  When  treated  with  5  per  cent  H2SO4  two  molecules 
of  water  are  added  to  geraniol  and  terpin  hydrate  is  formed.  This  by 
loss  of  one  molecule  of  water  forms  a  closed  ring  yielding  terpin  and  this 
by  loss  of  another  molecule  of  water  yields  cineol.  These  relationships 
are  as  follows: 


CH,— C  =  CH— CH2— CH2— C  =  CH— CH2OH      Geraniol 


CH, 


CHj 
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CH, 


CH, 


C 

HjC       CH 


(  +  2H— OH) 


C— Off 
H,C       CHH 


(-H— OH) 


H,C       CHr-OH 

\ 
CH 


C 

/\ 
H,C       CH, 

G«iaiiio1 


H,C      CHr-(OH 

\ 
CH(ff 

C— Off 

^\ 
xlsC       Cxij 

Terpin  hydrate 


(+  H-OH) 


CH, 


C— (OH 

/\ 
H,C       CH, 


-  (H— OH) 


HjC       CH, 

\/ 
CH 


C— 0(H 

/\ 
H,C       CH, 

Tatpia 
Terpan-dl-ol 


CH, 


H,C     CH, 

I     !   0 

H,C      CH, 

V 
CH 


C 

/\ 
H,C      CH, 


Wtttnit* 


Derivatives  of  Mentiiene. — ^The  most  important  alcohob  and 
ketones  derived  from  the  menlfaeiie  unsaturated  group  of  teipcoes 
are  terpineol,  di-hydro  carveol,  di-hydro  carvone  and  pokfooe- 
The  first  one,  the  alcohol  terpineol,  occurs  in  its  dextro  form  in  ctritr 
mon  oil  and  marjoram  oil,  in  its  leva  form  in  neroli  oil  and  in  its 
inactive  form  in  cajeput  oil.  The  constitution  is  proven  by  PCfkiB% 
qnlfaesis  from  A,-tetra-hydro  para-toluic  add  by  means  of  the 
Giignard  reaction. 
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CH, 

C 

/\ 
H,C      CH 

H2C  CH2 

CH 
COOH 

Ai-Tetra-liydro 
para-toluic  acid 


CH, 


Grtgnard  reaction 


H,C 


(+  CHr-Mg— I)    H,C 


H3C      CH] 

Teipineol 
Ai-Tefpen-S-oI 


This  constitution  is  supported  also  by  the  conversion  of  terpineol  into 
teipin  and  vice  versa.  When  terpin  loses  a  molecule  of  water,  not  from 
the  two  hydroxyl  groups,  as  in  the  preceding  conversion  into  cineol, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  one  hydroxyl  group  present,  we  obtain 
terpineoL 


CH, 


C— (OH 


CH 


H,C 


H,C 


CH(H 


(-H— OH)    H,C 


(+H— OH)    H,C 


C— OH 

/\ 
H3C      CH, 

Terpineol 

Di-hydro  Carveoli  Di-hydro  Carvone. — ^Di-hydro  carveol,  the  other 
unportant  menfhen-ol,  is  present  in  kummd  oily  together  with  the 
corresponding  ketone,  di-hydro  carvonCi  from  which  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  reduction.  This  ketone  is  the  di-hydrogen  addition  prod- 
uct of  a  mentha-di-ene  ketone  known  as  carvone  which  we  shall 
presently  consider. 
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Position  of  the  Double  Bond. — Two  points  must  be  established 
in  connection  with  the  constitution  of  these  menthene  compounds, 
viz.,  the  position  of  the  hydroxyl  and  ketone  groups  and  the  posiiion  oi 
the  doMe  bond.  Both  of  these  points  are  proven  by  the  following 
oxidation  of  di-hydro  carveol  to  i-methyi  3-hydiozy  4-caiboxy 
benzene. 


CH: 


CHi 


C 

/\ 
HsC      CH2 

Di-hydro  caxreol 


CH-OH     +o(KMn04)    HCT       >iC-OH 


CH 


COOH 

4-c«rboxy  bcttseai* 
ortho-Hydrozy 
acid 


This  oxidation  is  accomplished  by  means  of  potassium  permanga- 
nate, a  reaction  which  is  characteristic  of  compounds  containing  a 
doubly  bound  group  resulting  in  the  splitting  of  the  compound  at  the 
double  bond.  The  first  product  formed  results  from  the  addition  of 
two  hydroxyl  groups,  one  to  each  carbon  originally  doubly  finked. 
Further  oxidation  then  splits  the  compound  and  converts  the  remaining 
carbon  group  into  carboxyl.  After  the  removal  of  the  added  hydrogen 
of  the  menthene  compound  the  resulting  ortfao-hydrozy  pum-lofaik 
acid  is  obtained.  The  position  of  the  ethylene  group  in  di-l^dro  ctneol 
must  therefore  be  in  the  iso-propyl  radical  as  the  tertiary  carbon  ol 
this  radical  remains  as  carboxyl  in  the  resulting  toluic  acid.  Also  the 
hydroxyl  group  in  the  di-hydro  carveol  must  be  in  the  ortho  positkni 
to  the  methyl  group  and  meta  to  the  iso-propyl  group.  The  entire 
constitution  is  thus  estabUshed  and  as  di-hydro  canrone  is  the  ketone 
corresponding  to  di-hydro  carveol  the  constitution  of  the  former  is 
likewise  proven.  The  position  of  the  hydroxyl  and  ketone  groups  in 
these  two  compounds  is  also  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  each  jieM 
carvacrol  or  hydroxy  cymene  in  which  the  hydroxyl  group  is  orth  to 
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methyl  and  mela  to  iso-propyl.  The  formula  of  di-hydro  carvone  is 
given  below  together  with  that  of  the  other  menthene  ketone  known  as 
pulegone. 


CH 


H,C 


HjC 


C=0 


CH, 


H2C 


HiC 


C  =  0 


CH 

C 

/V 
H,C      CHj 

Di-hydro  carrone 


Pul^one. — ^Pulegone  is  present  in  pennyroyal,  Mentha  pulegium. 
It  yields  mentilione  by  addition  of  two  hydrogens,  which,  by  reduction, 
yields  menthol,  and  this,  by  loss  of  hydrogen,  is  converted  into  tiliymol. 
The  position  of  the  ketone  group  is  thus  proven. 


Carvone 

Mentiia-di-ene  Ketones. — Among  the  terpene  hydrocarbons  the 
most  numerous  and  most  important  members  belonged  to  the  mentha- 
di-ene  group  characterized,  it  will  be  recalled,  by  the  presence  of  two 
double  bands.  Among  the  oxidation  products,  however,  there  is  only 
one  belonging  to  this  group  which  we  shall  mention.  This  is  a  ketone 
known  as  carvone  which  is  present  in  kummel  oil  and  in  diU  oil.  The 
relationships  of  this  ketone  are  very  important  and  help  to  establish 
the  constitution  of  the  mentha-di-ene  hydrocarbons,  limonene,  ter- 
[nneol,  etc.  (p.  820).  The  constitution  of  carvone  itself  is  proven  by 
its  relationship  to  the  menthene  alcohols  and  ketones.  As  the  names 
mdicate,  carvone  is  related  to  di-hydro  carvone,  which  it  yields  on  the 
addition  of  two  hydrogen  atoms,  and  to  di-hydro  carveol  the  corre- 
sponding alcohol.  Also  carvone  may  be  converted  into  teipineol 
which  is  isomeric  with  di-hydro  carveol.    The  constitution  of  these  two 
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menthene  alcohols  is  proven  as  recently  shown  (pp.  829,  830)  by  their  re- 
lationship to  derivatives  of  para-toluic  acid.  In  them  the  position  of 
the  one  double  bond  is  different,  so  that  as  carvone  3aelds  either  of  them, 
its  two  double  bonds  must  be  in  the  two  positions,  one  as  in  di-hydro 
carveol  and  the  other  as  in  terpineol.  Furthermore,  the  position  of  the 
ketone  group  in  carvone  must  be  the  same  as  in  di-hydro  carvone  and 
the  same  as  the  hydroxyl  group  in  di-hydro  carveol.  This  is  also  proven 
by  the  fact  that  carvone,  by  heating  with  potassium  hydroxide  or 
phosphoric  acid,  yields  a  benzene  phenol,  isomeric  with  thymoli  viz., 
carvacrol,  z  -methyl  2  -hydroxy  4-isoiiropyl  benzene.  Thus  the  fonnida 
for  carvone  is  as  given  below  with  its  relation  to  carvacrol  and 
and  to  limonene. 


CHj 


H.C 


H3C       CH2 

Limonene 


CHt 


=0        HC 


H,C 


CHs 


HC 


H,C       CH, 

CarTone 


0 

c 

I 

CH 

/\ 
H,C      CH, 

Carvacftl 


C-OH 


CH 


As  carvone  may  be  converted  into  limonene,  a  mentha-di-cnc  hydro- 
carbon, the  constitution  of  the  two  must  agree  and  the  formula  for  the 
latter  is  as  above  which  is  the  same  as  previously  given  to  it  (p.  820). 
Limonene  is  thus  the  mother  terpene  of  carvone. 

The  preceding  tabular  scheme  of  the  mono-cyclic  terpcnes  and 
their  oxidation  products  shows  the  relationships  which  we  have  been 
discussing. 
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DI-CYCLIC  DERIVATIVES 
Bomeol,  Camphor 

The  most  important  of  all  of  the  oxygen  derivatives  of  the  terpene 
h>drocarbons  are  those  of  the  di-cyclic  group.  Of  these  the  most 
common  is  the  well-known  substance  camphor,  also  termed  Japan 
camphor.  It  is  a  ketone  derivative  of  a  di-cyclic  terpene  of  the  cam- 
phane  type  known  as  Bomylene.  The  corresponding  alcohol  deriva- 
tive is  known  as  Bomeoly  or  Borneo  camphor. 

Thujonei  Fenchone. — Two  other  ketone  derivatives  are  known, 
viz.,  thujone  and  fenchone.  They  occur  together  in  thuja  oil. 
Thujone  is  present  also  in  tansy,  wormwood  and  sage  oils  while  fen- 
chone is  found  in  fennel  oil.  Without  taking  up  the  proofs  for  the 
constitution  of  these  two  ketones  we  may  give  their  formulas  as 
below: 


ca 


o=c 


c=o 


H2C 


CH, 

Penchoae 


They  are  derivatives  of  saturated  di-cyclic  terpenes  which  in  turn  are 
related  to  the  unsaturated  di-cyclic  terpenes  thujene  and  fenchene 
which  we  have  previously  discussed  (p.p.  822,  824). 

Constitution  of  Camphor. — ^The  constitution  of  camphor  and  of 
Bomeol  has  been  established  by  Eompa's  synthesis  of  camphDric  acid 
which  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  camphor. 

Kompa's  Syntiliesis  of  Camphoric  Acid. — ^The  synthesis  of  camphoric 
acid  is  accomplished  by  starting  with  di-ethyl  oxalate  and  condensing 
it  with  the  di-ethyl  ester  of  di-methyl  giutaric  acid. 
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H)CH— COOR 


+  (CH,)— C— (CH,) 


CO(OR 

Di-athyl 
oxalate 


CO 


H)CH— COOR 

Di-ethyl  di-methyl 
sfutarate 

H 

C— COOR 


H,C— C— CH, 


ca 


CH— COOR 


Di-k«to  di-ethjl 
apo-camphorata 


CH, 


CH, 


C— COOH 


ri3C — C — Cxls 


CH, 


— CH— COOH 

Camphoric  add 


CH, 


CO 


C— COOR 


CH,— C— CH, 


CO 


! 

CH— COOR 


Di-k«to  di-elhjl 
camphonto 


CH, 


CH, 


<:=o 


HsC — C — CH| 


CH, CH CH, 


Thiis  camphor,  writing  the  formula  as  a  terpene,  has  the  foDowiog 
formula  and  Borneol  that  of  the  corresponding  akohol. 


CH, 


CH, 


HjC 


C=0 


H,C— C— CH, 


HsC. 


CH, 


C 
H 

Camphor 


H,C 


CHOH 


(+H) 
(+0) 


H,C— C— CH, 


H,C. 


CH, 


C 
H 


CAMPHOR  83  7 


H,C  ^CH 


H,C 


Camphor  and  Bomeol  are  therefore  derived  from  a  camphane  di-cydic 
terpene  in  which  the  isopropyl  group  joins  the  para  carbons.  The 
unsaturated  di-cyclic  terpene  corresponding  to  camphor  was  at  first 
supposed  to  be  camphene  but  later  work  has  proven  that  it  is  not 
camphene  but  Bomylene  which  has  the  structure  corresponding  to 
camphor.    The  constituti<»i  of  camphene  is  still  unestablished. 

Syafliesis  of  Camphor. — ^The  relationship  of  camphor  to  pinene,  the 
terpene  present  in  turpentine,  is  of  especial  interest  and  importance 
in  connection  with  its  synthesis.  Pinene  is  the  unsaturated  di-cyclic 
terpene  related  to  the  saturated  di-cyclic  terpene  pinane  (p.  823).  In 
both  of  these  terpenes  the  di-cyclic  arrangement  is  different  from  that 
in  camphane  and  Bomylene  in  that  the  isopropyl  group  in  forming  the 
secondary  cycle  joins  the  meia  carbons  instead  of  the  para.  Now 
pinene,  by  addition  of  hydrogen  chloride,  forms  a  hydrochloride  which 
has  been  referred  to  as  artificial  camphor.  This  hydrochloride  is 
identical  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  ester  of  Bomeol  and  may  be  con- 
verted into  Bomeol  by  hydrolysis.  Now  as  Borneol  can  be  oxidized 
to  camphor  we  may  thus  obtain  true  synthetic  camphor  from  pinene. 
The  reactions,  involving  an  intermediate  product  and  then  rearrange- 
ment of  the  secondary  cycle  in  pinene,  are  as  follows: 
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CH   H,C 


H,C— C— CH, 


H,C 


+HCI 


CH, 


CH    H,C 


H,C— C— CH, 


CH2  HjC, 


reamuige- 


CHd 


ment 

CH,  H,C 


H,C— C— CH, 


CH, 


/ 


y 


CH 

Pineae 
{Prom  TwptnHne) 


CH 


+  KOH 
Hydrol}rsis 


CH 

cUofJM 

Bonjrl  ckkcMe 

+  Ha 


esteii- 
fication 


CH, 


CH, 


H,C 


H,C 


H,C— C— CH, 


+  0 


CHOH 


H,C— C— CH, 


H,C 


CH, 


H,C 


CH 

Camphor 

These  reactions,  in  principle,  are  those  used  in  the  commercial  synthesis 
of  camphor  and  show  the  relationship  of  the  intermediate  products. 
The  details  of  the  methods  actually  used  are  various  and  may  be  fonod 
by  consulting  larger  books.  The  pinene  is  obtained  from  tuipendoet 
the  turpentine  itself  being  used  directly.  The  production  of  synthetic 
camphor  from  this  source  has  been  developed  very  much  during  recent 
years. 

Natural  Camphor. — Camphor  is  obtained  as  a  natund  prodoct 
from  the  camphor  tree,  Laurus  camphora  (or  Cinnamomum  C4mphf^^* 
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which  grows  chiefly  in  Japan,  China  and  Formosa.  It  is  obtained 
from  trees  30-40  years  old,  being  present  in  the  wood  somewhat  simi- 
larly to  turpentine  in  pines.  Being  a  solid  instead  of  a  liquid  it  must 
be  extracted  from  the  wood  with  boiling  water,  or  by  distillation  with 
steam.  On  cooling  the  hot  water  extract  or  distillate  the  camphor 
separates  as  a  white  crystalline  mass.  This  crude  product  is  refined 
by  heating  it  with  charcoal  and  lime  when  pure  camphor  sublimes.  It 
is  a  white,  bitter,  rather  soft  crystalline  substance,  melting  at  178° 
and  boiling  at  207^,  but  subliming  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Bomeol  or  Borneo  camphor  is  the  corresponding  alcohol.  It  is  very 
similar  to  camphor  in  its  properties. 

In  1907  about  4,300,000  kilos  of  camphor  were  produced  in  Japan 
and  Formosa  where  the  industry  is  a  state  monopoly.  New  planta- 
tions of  trees  are  planted  each  year,  some  5,000,000  being  set  out  in 
1909. 

The  world's  consumption  of  camphor  is  ^bout  5000-6000  tons. 
Camphor  is  also  produced  somewhat  in  Italy  and  in  Florida  and  Texas. 
Most  of  the  camphor  is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid  (p.  376), 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  product  being  thus  used  under  normal  condi- 
tions. About  2  per  cent  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  to 
make  them  insensitive  to  shock;  13  per  cent  for  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions and  15  per  cent  for  miscellaneous  purposes.  Its  most  common 
use  is  as  an  insecticide  for  the  moth  larvae  in  which  use  it  is  largely 
replaced  by  naphthalene  in  the  form  of  moth  balls. 

Turpentine  Industry 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  the  terpenes  as  natural  products 
are  found  in  the  essential  oils  of  various  plants  especially  conifers  and 
citrus  plants.  The  most  common  and  abundant  natural  product  of 
this  nature  is  turpentine  which  is  the  essential  oil  of  various  conifer 
trees,  certain  pines,  firs  smd  larches.  Turpentine  is  also  termed  Ameri- 
can, French,  Venetian,  etc.,  according  to  the  locality  of  growth.  The 
turpentine  is  obtained  from  the  tree  by  cutting  incisions  and  collecting 
the  juice.  In  some  cases  the  wood  is  cut  up  and  distilled  directly. 
Crude  turpentine  becomes  resinous  on  standing.  On  distilling  the 
crude  product  with  steam  pure  turpentine  or  oil  of  iurpetUine  (essence 
of  turpentine)  passes  over  leaving  behind  a  solid  resin  known  as  rosin 
or  colophony.    Pine  oil  of   turpentine  is  a  clear,  colorless  liquid  of 
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characteristic  odor.  It  boils  at  156^  but  readily  volatilizes  in  the  aif 
especially  when  spread  in  a  thin  layer.  On  standing  in  the  air  it 
resinifies  somewhat.  It  is  a  good  solvent  of  resins,  rubber,  phosphorus 
and  sulphur.  Its  prindpal  use  is  in  varnishes  and  paints.  In  both 
varnishes  and  paints  the  turpentine  is  used  as  a  thinning  agent 
Varnishes  consist  of  various  resins  {copal,  rosin,  skeUac)  dissolved  in  (ul, 
which  acts  as  dryer,  and  this  mixture  is  thinned  with  turpentine.  In 
paints  various  pigments  are  similarly  dissolved  in  drying  oib  and 
thinned  with  turpentine.  When  spread  in  a  thin  layer  the  tuipentine 
readily  evaporates  leaving  the  resin  of  the  varnish  and  the  pigment  of 
the  paint  spread  in  a  thin  layer  mixed  with  the  drying  oil  which  on 
oxidizing  forms  a  hard  smooth  surface  coating.  Rosin  or  colophony 
varnishes  are  poor  in  quality  compared  with  those  made  from  cofal 
resin.  Shellac  or  lac,  a  resin  obtained  from  certain  Indian  trees,  is 
used  chiefly  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  as  a  spiril  varmsk.  The 
principal  terpene  in  turpentine  is  pinene.  As  this  is  optically  active, 
the  turpentine  itself  is  dextro  or  levo  according  to  which  pinene  pre- 
dominates. United  States,  France,  England,  Germany  and  Russia 
are  the  principal  countries  producing  it.  In  1909  there  were  15S5 
turpentine  distilleries  in  the  United  States  producing  about  s^Ofloo 
barrels  valued  at  about  $25,000,000  and  in  191 1  the  United  States 
exported  about  18,000,000  gallons.  One  cubic  meter  of  fir  yields  10 
kilos  of  crude  turpentine  which  in  turn  yields  7  kilos  of  rosin  and  3 
kilos  of  oil  of  turpentine.  One  cubic  meter  of  pine  yields  22  kilos  of 
crude  turpentine  yielding  16  kilos  rosin  and  6  kilos  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine.   Larch  yields  between  these  two. 

Rosin — Colophoiqr* — ^The  solid  resin  left  as  a  residue  when  erode 
turpentine  is  distilled  is  known  as  rosin  or  colophony.  It  is  a  hard, 
brittle  resin,  too  brittle  to  make  a  good  varnish.  The  chief  uses  of 
rosin  are  in  soap  making  (resin  soaps),  varnishes,  sealing  wax  and  in 
sizing  paper.  Sealing  wax  is  a  mixture  of  rosin,  shellac,  tuipcBtinc 
and  mineral  substances  such  as  chalk,  burnt  gypsum,  kaolin,  etc 

ESSENTIAL  OILS  AND  PERFUMES 

In  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  terpenes  we  have  frequently  ie» 
f erred  to  essential  oils  or  as  they  are  also  termed  eikereal  oils,  Tkoe 
names,  however,  do  not  apply  to  a  distinct  chemical  group  of  fxor 
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pounds  but  to  a  group  of  products  which  are  obtained  from  plants  by 
similar  processes  of  extraction  and  which  possess  certain  general  char- 
acters in  common.  They  are  usually  more  or  less  volatile,  aromatic 
substances  possessing  an  odor  which  is  often  distinctive  of  the  plant 
from  which  they  are  obtained.  Being  both  volatile  and  aromatic  they 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes.  The  compounds  isolated 
from  these  essential  oils  are  therefore  the  odoriferous  constituents  of 
the  flowers  and  other  parts  of  certain  plants.  These  compounds  belong 
to  various  classes,  viz.:  esters ,  aldehydes,  ethers  and  UrpeneSy  the  latter 
including  both  the  hydrocarbons  and  their  oxidation  products.  There- 
fore, while  the  consideration  of  the  essential  oils  is  not  connected  solely 
with  the  discussion  of  the  terpenes,  yet  it  has  been  best  to  postpone 
any  general  treatment  of  the  subject  until  the  terpenes  had  been  con- 
sidered. 

Esters. — ^The  simplest  class  of  compounds  present  in  essential  oils 
are  the  esters  or  ethereal  salts  (p.  140).  In  our  early  discussion  of  these 
compounds  in  the  aliphatic  series  it  was  stated  that  the  odor  and  flavor 
of  common  fruits  is  probaUy  due  to  ester  compounds  and  that  certain 
empirical  mixtures  of  esters  are  used  as  artificial  fruit  essences.  Artifi- 
cial apple  essence,  for  example,  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  certain 
proportions  of  ethyl  nitrite,  ethyl  acetate  and  ainyl  valerate  with 
chloroform,  aldehyde  and  alcohol.  An  example  of  an  essential  oil 
which  consists  of  a  single  ester  is  oil  of  wintergreen  which  is  the  methyl 
ester  of  salicylic  add,  ordio-hydrozy  benzoic  add  (p.  714). 

Aldehydes. — Some  essential  oils  contain  aldehydes,  e.g,,  oil  of  bitter 
ddmandSy  which  is  benzaldehyde  (p.  654).  OU  of  cinnamon  and  oil  of 
cassia  contain  mostly  cimiamic  aldehyde  (p.  656). 

Sthers. — Ethers  are  also  constituents  of  essential  oils  either  as  simple 
others  or  as  mixed  ether-alcohol  or  ether-aldehyde  compounds.  Ex- 
2i,inples  of  such  oils  are  oil  of  anise  containing  anis  aldehyde  and  ane- 
^Siole  (p.  661),  and  oil  of  clove  which  contains  eugenole  (p.  623). 

Oleflne  Terpenes. — ^The  olefine  terpenes  and  the  alcohob  and  alde- 
Imydes  derived  from  them  are  found  in  several  essential  oils,  e.g.,  oil  of 
^^ranium  contains  geraniol  and  citronellol  (p.  167),  and  oil  of  lemon, 
^jtral  and  citronellal  (p.  170). 

Cyclic  Terpenes. — The  cydic  terpenes  and  their  oxidation  deriva- 
^:ives  such  as  pinenei  limonene,  menthol,  terpineol,  cineol,  carvone, 
snchone  and  camphor  are  found  in  a  large  number  of  essential  oils 
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such  as  turpetUine,  oil  of  peppermitUy  oil  of  lemony  oil  of  caraway,  fmnd 
oily  can^diori  etc. 

The  foUowiiig  table  gives  some  of  the  more  common  essential  oils 
with  their  source  and  their  chief  constituents. 


Table  XX. — Essential  Oils 


Oil 


Source 


Chief  constituents 


Fruit  essences Common  fruits. 


Oil  vfinUrgreen. . . 
Oil  bUUr  almonds. 

Cinnamon  oil 

Cassia  oil 


Anise  oil. 


Cloee  oil 

Geranium  oil. 


Winterereen... 
Bitter  almonds. 

Cinnamon 

Cassia 


Anise  seed. 


Clove 

Geranium 


Lemon  oil !  Lemon 


Orange  blossom  oil  {Neroli) ,  Orange  blossoms. 


Orange  oil. 


Lemon  grass  oil. 
Rose  oil 


Peppermint  oil. 


Turpentine  oil . 
Pine  needle  oil. 

Rosemary  oil . 


Orange  rind. 


Andropogon  dtratus. . 
Rose 


Pei>permint. 


Conifers. . . . 
Pine  needles. 


Rosemary. 


Camphor 

Camphor  oil. 


Camphor  tree. 
Camphor  tree. 


Spearmint  oil Spearmint. 

Tansy  oil \  Tansy 


Ylang-ylang. 


Mixtures  of  simple  esten  of  sKsao* 
basic  acids  and  moDohydnsT 
alcohols. 

Methyl  saUorlate 

BeasaldahyM 

Ciiuuuiiic  aldahyds  (BsfMsIs) 

Ciiuuuiiic  aldsfayd* 

Cimuunyl  ac«ttt« 

Ansthols 

Bstngole 

Aais  aMahyde 

Boffsnola 

Genaiol 

CitroaaUol 

LiiHonma 

PhaOattdrene 

Citnl 

CitTMiaUol 

Geraaiyt  acetate 

Linalol 

Liaalol 

Llaalyl  acetate 

Geraniol 

Methyl  aathnudlate 

Umoneae 


(Citial  Citioaellol) 
Cilral 
Geraniol 
CitnMiellel 
Geraalyl  acetate 


Menthyl  esten 


(PlAeae,  Liaenene) 
Piaene 


gyWeetreue 

PiBe&e 


Ciaeel 


Bomeol 

Cas^hor 

Bonieol 

Ptnene 

PheflasdreBe 

Dlpenteae 

Eogenole 

Teiviiieol 

Ciaeol 

Uoalol 

Carroae 

Thnjoiie 

Camybor 

Bomed 

Uoalol 

Genaiol 


Methyl 
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Robber— Cftoatchouc 

Source. — ^The  common  substance  which  is  known  as  rubber  is  the 
product  obtained  by  the  coagulation  of  the  juice  or  latex  which  is 
present,  usually  in  the  bark,  but  sometimes  in  the  woody  tissue,  of 
certain  tropical  or  sub-tropical  trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  Gutta-percha 
is  a  variety  of  rubber  di£fering  in  physical  properties.  The  chemical 
individual  present  in  rubber  is  a  terpene  hydrocarbon  known  as 
caoutchouc. 

Though  rubber-yielding  plants  are  quite  widely  distributed  geo- 
graphically, the  chief  commercial  localities  are  the  Amazon  region  of 
South  America  {Para  rubber)  ^  the  Congo  region  pf  central  Africa,  and 
the  Malay  peninsula  with  the  adjoining  islands.  In  the  Amazon 
region  the  trees  are  native  or  wild,  while  in  the  Malay  States  cultiva- 
tion of  the  trees  on  large  plantations  is  practiced.  When  the  latex  is 
obtained  from  the  bark  it  is  secured  by  cutting  indsions  and  allowing 
the  juice  to  flow  out  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  tur- 
pentine. The  latex  so  obtained  is  an  opaque  milky  liquid  which  con- 
sists of  a  water  emulsion  of  globules  of  pure  rubber  or  caoutchouc. 
Other  substances  such  as  proteins,  carbohydrates,  resins  and  salts  are 
also  present  either  in  solution  or  suspension. 

Coagulation  of  the  Latex. — Pure  rubber  or  caoutchouc  is  an  emulsion 
colloid  and  in  most  cases  is  held  in  emulsion  by  the  protective  action 
of  other  colloids,  principally  proteins.  The  breaking  up  of  the  emul- 
sion with  the  coagulation  of  the  caoutchouc  depends  thus  upon  the 
removal  or  destruction  of  the  protective  colloids.  This  is  accomplished 
by  different  means.  The  latex  of  the  para  rubber  from  the  Amazon  is 
coagulated  by  heat  and  smoke,  while  the  latex  from  the  same  species  of 
tree  on  the  plantations  of  the  Malay  States  is  usually  coagulated  by 
treatment  with  acid.  Boiling  of  the  latex,  the  addition  of  formalde- 
hyde, and  simple  dilution  with  water  are  other  methods  in  use.  En- 
zymes are  also  present  associated  with  the  protective  colloid  proteins 
but  their  function  seems  not  to  be  connected  with  the  coagulation  of 
the  caoutchouc. 

Properties  of  Pure  Caoutchouc. — ^Pure  caoutchouc  may  be  obtained 
by  dissolving  rubber  in  certain  solvents,  after  first  removing  resins 
by  solution  in  acetone.  The  rubber  free  from  resins  is  treated  with 
chloroform,  benzene,  or  carbon  tetra-chloride,  all  of  which  are  solvents 
of  caoutchouc.    Evaporation  of  the  solvent  leaves  pure  caoutchouc. 
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Caoutchouc  so  obtained  is  a  colorless,  transparent  hydrocarbon  of  the 
composition  C^Hs  or  better  (CftHs)^-  It  is  an  emulsion  colloid  of  a 
density  approximately  0.90.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity  and  this 
is  one  of  its  important  properties.  It  takes  up  liquids  and  swdk 
It  is  moderately  resistant  to  the  diffusion  of  gases  and  can  be  used  for 
balloons  but  is  not  as  good  as  other  materials.  Pure  caoutchouc  is  a 
soft,  sticky,  gummy  mass  of  low  elasticity  and  in  this  condition  pos- 
sesses almost  no  desirable  technical  properties.  In  order  to  give  it  such 
properties  it  is  very  definitely  changed  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Manufacture. — ^The  crude  rubber  obtained  by  any  of  these  methods 
of  coagulation  contains  most  of  the  substances  previously  mentioned 
as  present  in  the  latex.  In  the  subsequent  process  of  manufacturing 
rubber  goods  some  of  these  impurities  are  partially  removed.  This 
is  accomplished  by  macerating  the  rubber  between  rolls  in  the  presence 
of  water.  The  continual  maceration  and  washing  removes  some  of  the 
ash  constituents  and  soluble  substances  and  leaves  the  rubber  in  a 
pure  and  more  uniform  condition.  During  the  purification  process  of 
maceration  and  washing  the  rubber  is  mixed  with  certain  substances  and 
is  then  finally  subjected  to  the  treatment  known  as  vulcanization. 
The  substances  added  are  of  several  classes.  Metallic  oxides  such  as 
barium  oxide  or  zinc  oxide,  barium  sulphate  (barytes)  kaolin,  French 
chalk,  are  added  as  fillers  to  give  weight  to  the  rubber.  Cobred 
sulphides  are  added  to  give  color  such  as  the  red  color  of  antimony 
rubber  due  to  antimony  penta-sulphide.  Arsenic  and  mercuiy  sul- 
phides are  also  u&ed  and  likewise  red  lead  (PbsOi)  and  lead  peroxide 
(Pb02),  lead  chromate,  Prussian  blue  and  lampblack.  The  sulphides 
are  effective  also  in  the  subsequent  vulcanization.  Paraffin,  rosin  and 
tar  are  also  used.  In  addition  to  these  are  substances  added  as  vul- 
canizing accelerators,  such  as  litharge  (PbO),  calcium  hydrate  and 
magnesium  carbonate. 

Vulcanization. — ^The  most  important  treatment  of  rubber,  in  the 
process  of  converting  it  into  a  technically  valuable  product,  is  that 
known  as  vulcanization.  This  consists  in  the  addition  of  so^bff 
which  produces  a  very  definite  change  in  properties.  The  sticky 
or  adhesive  character  of  pure  caoutchouc  is  entirely  lost  and  it  becomes 
very  elastic  and  does  not  set  when  stretched.  Even  with  wide  iiage 
in  temperature  it  neither  hardens  nor  softens  and  it  becomes  insohble 
in  caoutchouc  solvents.    The  presence  of  sulphur,  usually  b  smaO 
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amounts,  thus  converts  a  substance  with  abnost  no  valuable  properties 
into  one  of  the  highest  importance  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  small  amount  of  carbon  changes  the  properties  of  pure  iron 
into  those  of  the  valuable  product  known  as  steeL 

As  to  whether  the  addition  of  sulphur  is  a  chemical  or  physical 
change  we  shall  say  little.  Evidence  appears  on  both  sides  and  all  we 
need  say  here  is  that,  in  whichever  manner  the  sulphur  really  acts,  it 
affects  the  caoutchouc  in  a  very  definite  way,  is  absorbed  by  it,  re- 
mains there  in  some  kind  of  union  and  is  unable  to  be  removed  by  sul- 
phur solvents.  The  amount  of  sulphur  thus  definitely  held  by  the 
caoutchouc  is  about  3  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  soft  rubber,  while  in 
hard  rubber  it  may  be  as  much  as  32  per  cent.  In  both  cases  more  than 
this  amount  of  sulpher  is  usually  present  but  the  excess  is  as  free  sul- 
phur which  may  be  removed  by  solvents. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  bringing  about  this  union  of  sul- 
phur with  the  caoutchouc.  In  hot  vulcamzalion  the  sulphur  is  mixed 
with  the  rubber  in  the  process  of  maceration.  The  rubber  is  then  sub- 
jected to  heat,  1 10^-140®,  by  superheated  steam  in  a  closed  bath  or  under 
pressure  of  heated  plates.  Still  other  goods  are  heated  in  chambers  the 
temperature  of  which  is  raised  by  means  of  steam  pipes.  Cold  vul- 
canization is  effected  by  treating  the  rubber,  which  has  previously  had 
no  sulphur  mixed  with  it,  with  sulphur  mono-chloride,  (S2CI2),  dis- 
solved in  carbon  disulphide  or  carbon  tetra-chloride.  The  process  of 
vulcanization  was  discovered  in  1839  by  Goodyear  in  the  United  States 
and  in  1842  by  Hancock  in  England,  both  using  the  hot  process.  The 
cold  process  was  discovered  in  1846  by  Parkes.  The  important  use  of 
rubber  technically  may  be  considered  as  dating  from  the  time  of  these 
processes. 

Constitution.  Synthesis. — The  constitution  and  synthesis  of  caout- 
chouc is  connected  with  two  of  the  terpene  hydrocarbons  previously 
mentioned.  It  has  been  stated  tiiat  caoutchouc  is  a  hydrocarbon  of 
the  composition  (CftHg),.  As  this  is  the  formula  for  certain  of  the 
terpenes  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  that  caoutchouc  is  itself 
a  member  of  this  group. 

Isoprene. — ^As  early  as  i860  it  was  found  that  caoutchouc  on  dis- 
tillation yielded  a  terpene  hydrocarbon  to  which  the  name  isoprene 
(p.  162)  was  given  by  its  discoverer  WilliamSi  an  Englishman.  With 
the  isoprene  another  hydrocarbon  was  also  obtained  which  was  given 
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different  names,  viz.,  caotUchine  and  di-isoprene.  It  was  found  to  be 
identical  with  di-pentene  (p.  819),  a  teq^ene  obtained  from  tuq)entine 
and  which  is  the  inactive  form  of  limonene.  In  1875  Bondiardat 
converted  isoprene  into  di-pentene  and  also  by  distillation,  after  treat- 
ment with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold,  he  obtained  a  residue  practi- 
cally identical  with  caoutchouc  itself.  These  results  were  confirmed 
by  Tilden  in  1882  and  in  1884  he  obtained  isoprene  from  turpentine. 
In  1892  Tilden,  and  in  1894  Weber,  succeeded  in  obtaining  caout- 
chouc from  isoprene  made  from  turpentine  and  vulcanized  it  Thus 
far,  however,  the  synthesis  of  caoutchouc  was  simply  from  turpentine, 
a  related  substance. 

The  synthesis  of  caoutchouc  from  other  compounds  than  the  ter- 
penes  themselves  was  made  possible  by  two  syntheses  of  isoprene  which 
established  its  constitution.  These  syntheses  were  by'^tiew  and 
Euler  in  1897-98.  The  synthesis  of  Ipatiew  was  from  di-ineflijl 
tri-methylene  di-bromide  or  di-brom  iso-pentane  which  is  a-metfajfl 
2-4-di-brom  butane.  The  reactions  are  as  foUows  two  products  being 
obtained  one  of  which  is  isoprene : 

Br  ^      CH2  =  C— CH=CH, 

I      H 
CHs— C— CH— CHaBr  :r^    — 2HBr  CH, 

a-Metlivl  bote 

pTT  "*\^  fsoprene 

2'Methyl  a-^-di-brom  ^*      ^tt r>  ^  r*      ^tj 

butane  V^Xlj K^  —  l^  =  V^Hj 

(a-Di -methyl  tri-metiiylene) 


di-bromide 


bate 


I 

CH« 

a-3-at- 


The  synthesis  of  filler  started  with  ie<a-methyl  {tyindidme  (p.  854) 
which  is  a  cyclic  imide  related  to  pyrrol  on  one  hand  and  to 
imide  on  the  other. 

HC CH  H,C CH,  H,C CH, 


HC      CH  H,C      CH,  OC      CO 

\y  \y  \y 

NH  NH  NH 

Pyrrol  PrrroUdlnc 
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The   reactions  of  the  synthesis  are 


H,C CH— CH, 


+  2CH,I 


H,C       CHj 

\y 

N(H 

0-Mttkjl 
PTiToUdma 

H,C— C— CH, 

I      II 

xl2C       Cxis 


+  CH,I 


HsC C(H)— CH, 

XI2C  CH2 

\//CH, 
N^CH, 

(H)CH— C— CH, 

I         II 

Cxi2     CH2 


N^CH, 
XH, 


/ 


CH 


a 


N  <  — CH, 
~CH, 


CH»=C— CH=CHs 
CH, 

a-Methyl  but*  1-3-dl-ene 
Isoprene 

This  synthesis  proves  isoprene  to  be  2-methyl  buta  1-3-di-ene. 

While  caoutchouc  was  first  obtained  by  polymerizing  isoprene  it  has 
been  found  that  other  hydrocarbons  containing  the  buta  i-s-di-ene 
group  will  likewise  yield  caoutchouc.  Such  hydrocarbons  have  been 
obtained  from  several  sources,  e,g.,  iurpetUine,  petroleum,  coal,  acetylene. 
Also  compounds  related  to  succinic  acid,  e.g.,  pyrotartaric  acid  (methyl 
succinic  acid)  are  possible  of  transformation  into  isoprene.  Levulinic 
acid,  which  is  aceto  propionic  acid,  CH3 — CO — CH2 — CH2 — COOH, 
yields  a  cyclic  sulphur  compound,  methyl-fhiophen  (p.  853),  which, 
like  methyl  pyrrolidine,  yields  isoprene.  Ethyl  alcohol  by  conversion 
into  acetone  and  then  by  aldol  condensation  with  ethane  yields  2- 
methyl  buta  a-ene,  CH3 — C  =  CH — CH3  which  may  be  transformed 


CH 


8 


into  isoprene.    Thus  the  sources  of  isoprene  and  other  hydrocarbons 
which  polymerize  to  caoutchouc  include  a  large  variety  of  substances, 
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such  as  carbohydrates,  so  that  the  securing  of  the  mother  terpene  for 
rubber  synthesis  is  commercially  possible. 

The  polymerization  of  isoprene  to  caoutchouc  has  been  accom- 
plished by  two  general  methods:  First  the  production  of  what  is 
termed  normal  caoutchouc  by  an  auto-polymerization  in  the  presence  of 
acid,  alkali,  amides,  urea,  etc.  Second,  the  production  of  sodium 
caoutchouc  by  polymerization  with  sodium  or  metallic  amalgams  in  the 
cold  or  by  heat.  The  different  hydrocarbons  possible  of  polymeriza- 
tion to  caoutchouc  differ  as  to  which  of  these  methods  produces  the  best 
caoutchouc  and  also  the  caoutchouc  obtained  varies  as  to  its  ability  to 
properly  vulcanize  and  yield  a  satisfactory  rubber  with  proper  physical 
properties. 

Thus  we  may  say  that  while  the  synthesis  of  isoprene  and  other 
hydrocarbons  possible  of  polymerization  into  caoutchouc  has  been 
definitely  accomplished  from  cheap  commercial  raw  materials,  and  also 
the  polymerization  of  these  hydrocarbons  into  caoutchouc  has  been 
likewise  accomplished,  together  with  the  vulcanization  of  the  synthe- 
sized caoutchouc,  yet  the  actual  production  on  a  commercial  scale  of  a 
synthetic  rubber  possessing  the  necessary  physical  properties  for  tech- 
nical use  is  hardly  an  accomplished  fact  at  present.  This  is  due,  no 
doubt,  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  valuable  properties  of  rubber  rest  not 
simply  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  caoutchouc  but,  in  an  even 
larger  degree,  on  the  ph3rsical  properties  of  the  substance,  which,  as  a 
colloid,  is  among  those  interesting  and  important  substances  which  we 
are  just  beginning  to  investigate  and  understand. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  rubber  it  may  be  well  to  give  without 
further  comment  a  suggested  constitution  for  caoutchouc  itself  as  a 
polymerized  isoprene.  The  formula  suggested  by  Harries  is  i-S"^ 
methyl  cycle  octa  di-ene. 

CH3— C— CH,— CH,— CH 


CH— CHx-CH,-  C— CHs 

Caotttchottc  (Harriet) 


SECTION  II 
HETERO-CYCLIC  COMPOUNDS 

In  the  introduction  to  the  benzene  series  or  carbo-cyclic  compounds 
(p.  458)  the  group  of  kdero-cyclic  compounds  was  referred  to.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  this  group  which  were  mentioned  at  that  time  were  all 
direct  derivatives  of  the  open  chain  compounds.  They  included  the 
lactones,  the  lactams,  the  di-basic  acid  anhydrides  and  the  imides  cor- 
responding to  the  last,  e.g,: 

CHj — CHi — CH2 — CO  Butyro  lactone,  from  7-hydroxy  buty- 

I ^ I  ric  add 

CHi— CHr-CHj— CO  Pyrrolidon,  lactam  of  7-amino  butyric 

! NH '  *^^ 

CHi— CH2— CHa— CH2— CO   Piperidon,  lactam  of  5-amino  valeric 

i NH '  *^ 

OC— CH,— CHi— CO  Succmic  anhydride 

I — <^^i 

OC— CH2— CHr-Cq  Succin-imide 

' NH ' 

All  of  these  are  derived  from  open  chain  compounds  by  the  loss  of 
water,  the  ends  of  the  chain  being  linked  together  forming  a  ring,  the 
carbon  groups  being  linked  together  by  an  anhydride  element  or  group, 
e.g.,  oxygen  or  the  imide  group.  This  ring  is  ketero-cyclic  as  distin- 
guished from  carbo-cyclic  as  in  benzene.  Also  in  uric  acid  we  have  a 
double  hetero-cyclic  compound  containing  two  urea  groups  acting  as 
the  ring  formers. 

NH— C  =  O 

/  I 

O  =  C  C— NHv 


\         II  ^C=0  Uric  acid 

NH— C— NH^ 
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Most  of  these  compounds  will  not  be  disscussed  further  as  they  have 
been  fully  treated  in  connection  with  the  open  chain  compounds  from 
which  they  are  derived.  In  all  respects  they  are  open  chain  deriva- 
tives. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  are  several  other  very  impor- 
tant compounds  of  heterocyclic  structure  which  are  not  so  closely  ^^ 
lated  to  the  open  chain  compounds  and  which  are  better  considered 
now  in  connection  with  others,  which  are  in  turn  directly  related  to 
benzene. 

Like  the  carbo-cyclic  compounds  the  hetero-cyclic  group  is  of  two 
types,  viz.,  those  containing  one  ring  and  those  containing  hpo  or  mare 
condensed  rings.  The  one  ring  compounds,  furthermore,  are  of  two 
classes,  those  containing  j^ve  members  in  the  ring  and  those  containing 
six. 

A.    FIVE  MEMBERED  RINGS 

The  hetero-cyclic  compounds  which  contain  Jivf  members  in  the  ring 
are  represented  by  three  compoimds  in  one  of  which  oxygen  is  the  link- 
ing element,  in  another  sulphur  and  in  the  third  the  imide  group  (NH). 
They  are  as  follows: 

HC CH  HC CH  HC CH 

II        II  II        II  HI        II 

HC      CH  HC      CH  HC      CH 

\/  \/  \y 

S  O  NH 

Thiophen  Furfiinui  PjtnU 

The  constitution  of  all  of  these  compounds  is  established  by  ihcir 
syntheses  from  succinic  acid. 

Fuifuian,  Furfural 

When  succin-aldehyde  (di-aldehyde)  loses  a  molecule  of  water, 
furfuran  is  obtained,  as  follows: 

CH(H)-CH  =  (0)    -H,0    HC  =  CH.  HC CH 

I  —        I  >     or        II       II 


CH(H)— CH  =  0  HC-CH^  HC      CH 

FufflUAS 


SucdnHildehyd*  _   ^  v     7 


I 

1 

J 
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Fuifuran,  also  called  furaxiy  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  32^  and  is  present  in 
pine  tar.  It  is  not  important  itself  but  an  aldehyde  and  an  acid  de- 
rived from  it  are  important. 

When  pentose  sugars,  arabinose  or  xylose  or  polypentoses,  the 
pentosans,  which  are  present  in  cereal  bran  or  in  most  grasses  and  fod- 
ders, are  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  pentose  sugar  loses  three 
molecules  of  water  and  a  product  is  obtained  which  proves  to  be  the 
aldehyde  derived  from  furfuran.  This  reaction  agrees  with  the  consti- 
tution as  follows: 

(OH)  (OH) 

I  I  HC CH 

HC CH                   (-3H2O)  II         II 

'  HC        C— CHO 

H)HC   H)C— CHO  O 

Furfural 


^HO   H)0 

Pentose 


The  analytical  determination  of  pentosans  in  cattle  foods  is  based  on 
this  formation  of /uifural.  The  material  is  boiled  under  definite  con- 
ditions with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  furfural  formed  is  distilled 
over.  The  distillate  containing  the  furfural  with  water  and  acid  is 
treated  with  phlorog^ucinol.  On  standing  a  black  precipitate  of 
furfaral  phlorogludd  is  formed.  This  is  filtered,  dried  and  weighed 
and  the  amount  of  furfural  or  of  pentosan  present  in  the  original 
material  is  calculated  by  an  empirical  method.  Furfural  is  a  liquid 
boiling  at  162^  and  shows  distinctive  aldehyde  reactions,  being  very 
similar  in  this  respect  to  benzaldehyde.  It  undergoes  condensation  to 
form  fuifuroin  just  as  benzaldeh>de  does  to  form  benzoin  (p.  764). 
Furfural  on  oxidation  yields  an  acid,  pyromucic  acid. 

Pyromucic  Acid. — When  mucic  acid  is  heated  three  molecules  of 
water  and  one  of  carbon  dioxide  are  lost  and  a  monobasic  acid  is 
obtained  known  as  pyromucic  acid,  and  this  acid  by  loss  of  CO2  goes 
to  fuifuian  thus  proving  it  to  be  the  acid  derived  from  furfuran.  The 
acid  is  also  obtained  by  oxidizing  furfural.  The  reactions  and  rela- 
tionships are  as  follows: 


*i 
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(COO)(H 

CH(OH 

I 
CH(OH 
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(-3H-OH) 

(-CO,) 


CH(OH 

I 
C(H)0(H) 


HC— CH 

II      II 
HC     C— COOH 

o 

PyToniicic  acid 


COOH 

Mttdc  add 

HC— CH 


HC— CH 


HC     CH 

\/ 
O 

Furfurui 


HC     C— CHO 

o 

Furfonl 


HC— CH 

II     II 
HC     C— COOH 

o 

Pyromnckadd 


Furfuiyl  Alcohol. — ^An  alcohol,  furfuiyl  alcohol,  is  also  known  ob- 
tained from  the  aldehyde  by  reduction.  This  reduction  is1)rougfat 
about  by  treatment  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide,  one  molecuk 
of  the  aldehyde  being  reduced  at  the  expense  of  a  second  molecule  wliich 
is  thereby  oxidized  to  the  acid.  Thus  one  molecule  of  pyromudc  add 
and  one  of  furf uryl  alcohol  are  obtained  from  two  molecules  of  furfural. 


HC— CH 

HC— CH                   HC— CH 

+             1 
HC     C— CHiOH      HC     C— COOH 

\/                          \^ 
0                               0 

Fnrfnnrl                                 Psrromudc 
alcohol                                     add 

1                 * 
HC     C— CHO 

\/ 
0 

Vaifanl 

(ainot.) 

Xliiopheii 

In  thiophen  the  oxygen  of  furfuran  is  replaced  by  sulfdmr.  Its 
name  indicates  its  occurrence  in  crude  benzene  as  obtained  from  coal 
tar.  Coal  tar  benzene  gives  a  blue  color  with  isatm  known  as  the  M^ 
pkenin  reaction.  This  reaction  is  not  given  by  benzene  made  from  beo- 
zoic  acid  and  it  was  found,  by  Victor  Meyer,  to  be  due  to  the  presaicc 
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in  crude  benzene  of  fliiophen  which  he  separated  by  its  more  easy  sul- 
phonation. 

The  synthesb  of  thiophen  which  proves  its  constitution  is  from  suc- 
cinic acid  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta-sulphide. 

H,C— COOH  ,  ^^  HC— CR 

I  tl^'  I  >S 

H,C— COOH  HC=Cir 

Snednie  add  Thtophaa 

Similarly  levulinic  add,aceto-propioiiic  acid,  yields  a  methyl  homologue 
of  thiophen. 

H,C— COOH         ,  „„         HC=C 

tit'  I  >S 


H,C— CO  HC 


CH,  CH, 

LeTttliaic  acid  Methyl  thiophen  . 

^-Aceto  Thiotolen 

propionic  add 

Pynole 

This  five  membered  hetero-cyclic  compound  is  analogous  to  the 
two  preceding  ones  having  the  oxygen  of  furfuran  replaced  by  the 
imide  group,  ( — NH — ).  Two  methods  of  synthesis  prove  its  constitu- 
tion. Succinimide  when  distilled  with  sodium  or  zinc  dust  is  reduced 
and  pyrrole  is  obtained. 

IltC     CHj  ,  -f,  HC     CH 

I  +  ■" 


OC     CO  HC     CH 

\/  \/ 

NH  NH 

Snccinimlde  Pyrrole 

Similarly  succinic  aldehyde  (di-aldehyde)  by  treatment  with  ammonia 
yields  pyrrole. 

H2C CH2  /    ,    XTTT  \                      HC         CH 

md  (+NH3) 


HCO    CHO  (-H2O)  HC     CH 

Succinic  aldehyde  \^  y 

NH 

Pyrrole 
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Pyrfole  is  present  in  small  amounts  in  coal  tar  but  is  obtained  in 
larger  amounts  from  the  oil  known  as  DippePs  oil  which  is  obtained  by 
distilling  bones.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  131^.  A  character- 
istic reaction  of  pyrrole  is  that  a  pine  shaving  moistened  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  turned  a  cherry  red  color  by  the  vapor  of  pyrrole.  This 
is  used  as  a  test  for  the  compound.  A  striking  property  of  p3rrrole  is 
that  while  it  is  a  weak  base,  due  to  presence  of  the  imide  group  (NH), 
it  likewise  acts  as  an  acid,  the  hydrogen  of  the  imide  group  being  re- 
placed by  potassium.  This  potassium  compound  by  the  action  of 
chloroform  takes  up  another  carbon  and  yields  a  derivative  of  the  cor- 
responding six  membered  ring  compound  pyridine.  It  shows  its  simi- 
larity to  benzene  in  forming  substitution  products,  not  addition  prod- 
ucts, with  the  halogens.  The  tetra-iodo  pyrrole  is  an  important  anti- 
septic  known  as  iodoL 

IC— CI 

II     II      Tetra-iodo  pyrrole 
IC     CI  lodol 

\y 

NH 

All  three  of  the  hetero-cyclic  compounds  just  considered,  viz.,  fuifumif 
thiophen  and  pyrrotei  possess  definite  benzene  properties.  This  is  at 
would  be  expected  in  the  case  of  compounds  containing  a  carbon  cycle 
with  two  ethylene  groupings.  Of  the  three,  thiophen  is  the  most 
strongly  aromatic  in  its  character. 

PyiTolidiiie 

By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  pyrrole  takes  up  two  or  four 
hydrogen  atoms  and  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  hetero-cyclic 
compounds  containing,  in  the  first  place,  only  one  ethylene  group,  and 
in  the  second  none,  the  final  compound  being  fully  saturated.  The 
first  compound  is  known  as  pyrroline,  the  second  as  pyrrolidine. 

HC  -  CH        .   -H      H2C  -CH      .   -H     H,C— CH. 

II    !l       —        III      ^^       I     I 

HC     CH  HjC     CH  H,C     CH, 

\y  \/  \/ 

NH  NH  NH 

Pyrrol*  Pyrroline  P>nyli4i— 

Pyrrolidine  may  be  synthesized  from  tetra-mefliyiene  di'miDe) 
putreacine  (p.  X94),  by  the  loss  of  ammonia. 


m 
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H2C — CH2  HjC     CH2 

I       I                (-NH,)  I       I 

H,C     CH2  '        H,C     CHj 

I       I  \/ 

(HjN)    NH(H)  NH 

Tetra-methylene  Pyrrolidiiie 

di-nmine 
Pntrescine  * 

Pyrrolidine  is  also  obtained  from  succinimide  by  reduction 

H2C — CHj  +H  »   H2C — CH2 


OC     CO  H2C     CH2 

NH  NH 

Sacciiiiiiilde  Pyrrolidine 

All  of  these  syntheses  show  clearly  the  relationship  between  pyrrole 
and  pyrrolidine  and  confirm  the  constitution  of  pyrrole  and  of  the  other 
five  membered  hetero-cyclic  compounds. 

Proline. — ^Two  of  the  amino  acids  obtained  as  hydrolytic  cleavage 
products  of  proteins  are  derivatives  of  pyrrolidine.  They  are  proline 
and  ozyproline  (p.  392).    Proline  is  oZ/^Aa-pyrrolidine  carbozylic  acid. 

H2C— CH2 

I       I  Proline 

H2C     CH— COOH  a-Pyrrolidine  carboxylic  acid 

\/ 
NH 

Pymzole,  Pyrrazoline,  Pyrrazolone 

When  pyrrole  and  pyrroline  have  one  of  their  CH  groups  replaced 
by  nitrogen,  derivatives  are  obtained  known  as  pyrrazole  and  pyrrazo- 
line.   Pyrrazoline  yields  a  ketone  known  as  pyrrazolone. 

HC— CH      H2C— CH      H2C— CH 


HC  N  H2C  N  OC  N 

\/             \y  \/ 

NH          NH  NH 

Pymiole  Pyrrazoline  Pyrratolone 
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Antipyrine. — A  di-methyl  phenyl  substitution  product  of  pyrnuo- 
lone  is  the  important  medicinal  compound  used  as  a  febrifuge  and 
known  as  antipyrine. 

HC=C— CHa 

I        I  Di-mefliyl  phenyl  pyrrazolone 

OC       N— CHs    Antqpyrine 

N 


CeHi 


B.  SIX  MEMBERED  RINGS 
Pyridine 

The  only  six  membered  hetero-cyclic  compound  which  we  shall 
consider  is  the  one  analogous  to  pyrrole.  It  contains  a  hetercxydic 
ring  of  five  carbons  and  one  nitrogen  just  as  pyrrole  contains  four  car- 
bons and  one  nitrogen.  This  compound  is  known  as  pyridine.  That 
pyridine  is  a  six  membered  ring  analogous  to  pyrrole  is  proven  by  the 
fact  previously  referred  to  (p.  854),  that  potassium  p)rrrolc  by  the 
action  of  chloroform  takes  up  an  additional  carbon  and  yields  a  chioriDe 
substitution  product  of  pyridine. 

CH 
HC CH  ,  ^„^,  HC   CCl  +  KCl  +  HCl 


HC   CH        HC   CH 
NK  N 

PotAMittm  Chlor  iodine 

pyrrole 


The  constitution  of  pyrridine  is  established  by  numerous  synthcspi- 
The  only  one  we  shall  mention  is  the  one  from  cadaverine  or  partit- 
mefliylene  di-amine.  The  corresponding  tetra-methylene  di-anuDC 
as  already  stated  (p.  855),  loses  ammonia  and  yields  pyrrolidine,  the 
saturated  hydrogenated  pyrrole.  By  an  exactly  similar  rcactiofl 
penta-methylene  di-amine  loses  ammonia  and  yields  the  satuiated 
hydrogenated  pyridine  which  is  known  as  piperidine. 


J 
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CH, 

CH, 

CH 

/\ 

/\ 

/\ 

H,C      CH,      (- 

-NH, 

H,C      CH, 

(-6H) 

HC      CH 

— 

— > 

H,C      CH, 

H,C      CH, 

(+6H) 

HC      CH 

\y 

\^ 

H)NH  (NH,) 

NH 

N 

Penta  metliyleiie 

Piperidine 

Prridin* 

di -amine 
Ca<Uverine 

P^eridine  by  loss  of  six  hydrogens  yields  pyridine  and  is  similarly 
made  from  pyridine  by  addition  of  six  hydrogens.  Pyridine  may  be 
considered,  therefore,  as  benzene  in  which  one  carbon  group  is  replaced 
by  nitrogen.  In  its  reaction  and  properties  pyridine  shows  its  similarity 
to  benzene.  It  acts  as  a  tertiary  base  and  like  benzene  may  be  chlori- 
nated or  sulphonated,  though  not  as  easily.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid 
boiling  at  115^,  mixing  with  water,  and  possessing  a  strong  characteris- 
tic odor.  On  this  account  it  is  used  in  its  crude  form,  mixed  with  re- 
lated compounds,  as  a  denaturant  of  alcohol.  Pyridine  is  found  in  coal 
tar  and  is  separated  from  benzene  and  other  constituents  of  light  oil  by 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  which  forms  the  sulphate.  It  is  also 
present  in  bone  oil  (Dippd's  oil)  together  with  pyrrole. 

Derivatires  of  Pyridine. — (i)  Hydroxy  pyridines.  These  com- 
pounds may  be  considered  as  ketone  derivatives  of  a  di-hydro  pyridine 
or  as  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  pyridine.  The  two  tautomeric  formulas 
thus  represent  them  as  follows: 

CH  CO  COH 

HC|''''^^^SCH        HC/^^'^^^CH  HC|^*'*''^^*^CH 

HcL        JcH        HcL         ,™  jj(. 

NH     ■  N 

Hydroxy  pyridine 

(2)  Carboxylic  acids.  Of  these  pyridine  acids  there  are  mono-, 
di-,  and  tri-carboxylic  acids  known,  which  are  obtained  by  oxidation 
of  the  corresponding  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-methyl  homologues.  One  of 
the  mono-carboxylic  acids  is  known  as  nicotinic  acid  and  is  obtained 


'— COOH 
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by  oxidizing  nicotine,  the  alkaloid  of  lobacco.  The  i-^-di-carboxylic 
acid  is  known  as  quinolinic  acid  and  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  quindme 
(p.  862).  A  tri-carboxylic  acid  known  as  2-3-4  pyridine  tri-caxtMuq^ 
acid  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  cinchonine  alkaloids. 

COOH 

— COOH      r^'^'^S— COOH       ^'^''^^S— COOH 

l^-COOH      t^. 

N  N 

Iftcotiiiic  Quinoliiiic  2-3-4  Pyridine  tri-csrboiylic 

add  add  add 

Piperidine 

This  compound,  the  hexa-hydro  pyridine,  has  just  been  referred  to, 
and  also  previously,  in  connection  with  penta-metli]^ene  di-«niioe 
(p.  194).  In  both  these  connections  its  constitution  has  been  estab- 
lished. As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  obtained  from  pepper  in  which  it 
is  present  in  amide  combination  with  an  acid  known  as  piperic  add. 
The  compound  thus  formed  is  the  alkaloid  of  black  pepper  and  is  caDed 
pq>erine. 

Pyridine  Homologues 

Pyridine  yields  methyl  substitution  products  which  bear  the  same 
relationship  to  it  that  toluene,  xylene  and  mesitylene  do  to  benzene. 
These  homologues  like  those  of  benzene  are  easUy  oxidized  and  yield 
corresponding  carboxyl  derivatives  or  acids,  viz.,  pyridine  caiboxyfie 
acids,  as  just  discussed. 

Picolines. — The  three  isomeric  momhmethyl  pyridines  are  known  as 
picolines.  One  of  these  is  obtained  by  heating  strychnine  with  lime. 
From  them  by  oxidation  pyridine  mono-carboxylic  adds  are  obtained 

(p.    857). 

Lutidines.    Collidines. — The  di-melhyl  pyridines  are  known  as  hiti- 

dines  and  the  iri-methyl  pyridines  as  collidines. 

Conine. — One  of  the  most  important  homologues  is,  alpk&fngl 

pyridine,   which,   by   hydrogenation,  yields  alpha^png^ 
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which  is  the  alkaloid  conine,  the  poisonous  constituent  of  hemlock. 
The  syntheses  of  these  methyl  pyridines  are  important  in  establishing 
their  constitution  and  through  them  the  constitution  of  pyridine  itself. 
bela-Mtibyl  pyridine  is  obtained  by  distilling  acrylic  alddiyde  ammo- 
nia. This  explains  the  occurrence  of  pyridine  in  bone  oil  which  is 
obtained  by  distilling  bones  that  still  have  fat  on  them,  the  fat  yieldmg 
acrylic  aldehyde  or  acrolein. 

Synfliesis  of  CoUidine. — The  most  important  synthesis  of  pyridine 
homologues  is  that  of  coUidine  from  which  pyridine  may  be  obtained 
by  elimination  of  the  methyl  groups  by  oxidation  and  loss  of  carbon 
dioxide.    When  aldehyde  ammonia  is  heated  with  aceto-acetic  esster ' 
a  derivative  of  a  di-hydrogenated  coUidine  is  obtained,  as  follows: 

CHa 


CH(0) 


HsCaOOC— C(H2) 
H,C— C(0) 


C(H2)— COOC2H5 


(-3H2O) 


C(0)— CH3 


N(H2) 
H 

Aldehyde  •mmonaa 

and 
Aceto  acetic  ester 


CH: 


CH 

/\ 
HsCjOOC— C      C— COOCHs 


CH, 


H,C— C      C- 


NH 

Di-ethvl  ester  of 
di-hydro  coUidine 
dl-carboxylic  acid 

This  di-ethyl  ester  of  di-hydro  coUidine  di-carboxylic  acid  is  then 
treated  with  nitrous  acid  which  removes  the  two  added  hydrogens. 
The  ester  is  then  hydrolyzed  and  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  whereby 
€X>llidine  is  obtained.  This,  by  oxidation  of  the  methyl  groups  to 
carboxyl  groups  and  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide,  yields  pyridine* 
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CHi 
CH 


H»C«OOC— C 


HiC— C 


C— COOCtH. 


C— CH.  • 


Di-ethjl  ester  of  di -hydro 
colUdine  di-carbozylic  acid 


.H»CtOOC— C 


HiC— C 


C— COOCiHi 


C— CH, 


+HNO, 
(-2H) 


CH, 


hydrolysis 


HOOC— C 


HiC— C 


C— COOH 


C-CHi 


(— sCOt) 


(— 3COO 


HOOC— C 


Pyridine 


0-CHi 


CoDldiae 


C.    CONDENSED  HETERO-CYCLIC  COMPOUNDS 

The  compounds  of  this  class  include  those  in  which  two  rings  vt 
condensed  together  as  ifo  naphthalene.  They  diflfer  from  the  latter, 
however,  in  that  one  of  the  rings  Is  hetero-cyclic.  This  hcteio-cyclic 
ring,  with  which  the  benzene  ring  is  condensed,  may  be  either  &  five 
membered  ring,  like  pyrrolei  or  a  six  member^  ring,  like  pjiifine* 
The  compounds  which  contain  a  five  membered  ring  include  iiid||0  aiui 
related  compounds.  Those  which  contain  a  six  membered  ring  vt 
represented  by  a  compound  known  as  qttinoUne.  Because  ol  the 
close  relationship  between  this  last  compound  and  {lyridine,  which  «c 
have  just  been  discussing,  it  is  best  to  consider  it  first  and  indigo  later. 
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CONDENSED  SIX  MEMBERED  HETEROCYCLIC  COMPOUNDS 

Quinoline 

That  the  constitution  of  quinoline  is  that  of  a  condensed  ring  com- 
pound made  up  of  a  benzene  ring  coupled  with  a  pyridine  ring  is  shown  by 
its  synthesis,  and  its  relation  to  pyridine. 

Baeyer  and  Drewsen's  Syntiiesis. — ^The  synthesis  of  Baeyer  and 
Drewsen  shows  the  constitution  the  most  clearly.  Cixmamic  aldehyde 
(p.  656)  is  CeHs— CH  =  CH— CHO.  When  the  oriho^Uro  substitu- 
tion product  of  this  compound  is  reduced  we  obtain  the  correspond- 
ing artho-ass^o  ciimamic  aldehyde.  This  by  loss  of  water  yields 
quinoline. 


-H2O 


HC 


H  (H2 

ortho-Amino 
cimuunic 
aldehyde 


QniAoline 


This  proves  that  the  end  of  a  propene  three  carbon  side  chain  is  linked 
to  the  ortho  position  of  a  benzene  ring  by  means  of  nitrogen  thereby 
forming  a  hetero-cyclic  ring  coupled  to  the  benzene.  That  this  hetero- 
cyclic ring  is  pyridine  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  when  quinoline  is  oxi- 
dized an  alpka-beta-^-carhoTy  pyridine  is  obtained  which  by  loss  of 
carbon  dioxide  yields  pyridine. 


HC 


+  0 


862 
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H 


HOOC— Cr^SCH        ,      ^^x        HG 


H 


U=. 


HOOC— C   ^ 

N 

Pyridine 

da-car  boxylic 

add 

Qninolinic  acid 

This  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  oxidation  of  naphthalene  to  ortko- 
phthalic  acid  and  the  conversion  of  this  into  benzene  (p.  689). 

Skraup's  Synthesis. — While  the  synthesis  of  Baeyer  and  DrewBcn 
is  the  clearest  proof  of  the  constitution  of  quinoline  it  is  not  the  one 
most  commonly  used.  The  synthesis  most  frequently  associated  with 
the  preparation  of  this  compound  is  that  of  Skraup.  This  consists  in 
heating  together  aniline,  giyceroi  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of 
an  oxidizing  agent,  e.g.,  nitro  benzene  or  arsenic  acid.  The  glycerd 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid  loses  water  yielding  acrolein  or  $aflk 
aldehyde.  This  condenses  with  the  aniline  yielding  an  intermediate 
product  which  then  by  oxidation  loses  two  hydrogens  and  yields 
quinoline,  as  follows: 

H  H 


HC 


\ 


CH 

CH 
O) 


Acrolein 
(from  glycerol) 


H 


H 


(-2H) 


CH 


N 


H 


product 


QoiaoBne 
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Quinoline  is  a  colorless  liquid,  b.p.  239°,  with  a  characteristic  odor. 
It  possesses  the  properties  of  a  tertiary  amine  base  forming  salts  as 
pyridine  does.  It  is  present  with  the  latter  in  coal  tar  and  in  bone 
oil  but  is  usually  not  obtained  from  these  sources  being  prepared  by 
Skraup's  synthesis. 

Derivatiyes  of  Quinoline. — (i)  Hydroxy  quinolines.  These  are 
exactly  analogous  to  the  hydroxy  pyridines  and  like  them  are  assigned 
tautomeric  formulas. 


O 


H 
C 


HC 


HC 


OD 


OH 

H  I 

C  C 


or 


"^k^^ 


CH 


C 
H 


N 
H 


C 
H 


N 


Hfdrozy  qainoliae 

CarbostyriL — If  in  the  Baeyer  and  Drewsen  synthesis  cinnamic  acid 
is  used  instead  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  the  ortho-a.raino  derivative,  by 
loss  of  water,  yields  a  hydroxy  quinoline  known  as  carbostyril. 

H 

C  CH 

HCf^'^^Y'^'^^SCH 

Hcls,^>L  CO(OH 

C 
H 


(-H,0) 


N(H 
H 


oftho-Andno 
dniuunic  acid 


H 
C 


H 
C 


HC 


HC 


CH 


COH 


C 
H 


N 


Hydroxy  quinoline 
Carboityril 
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CinduMiinic  Add. — (2)  Caiboqrlic  adds.  The  only  quinoline 
carboxylic  add  of  importance  is  known  as  dnduminic  add  because  it 
b  obtained  by  oxidizing  dnchoniney  one  of  the  alkaloids  of  dncfaona 
baik.  It  is  the  qtunoline  4-carbo]^c  add  and  by  loss  of  carbon  dioxide 
yields  quinoline.  By  oxidation  cinchoninic  acid  yields  pyridine  2-3-4 
tricarboxylic  add  (p.  858)  which  by  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  (3  mol.) 
yields  pyridine. 


CH  +0 


CH 


CindraoiBie 
add 


N 


CH    (-3CO,)    Hq 

> 

CH 


tri-carboi^ic 
acid 


H 
C 


CH 
CH 


N 


Quinolinic  Acid. — This  acid  which  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  quinofinc 
is  a  di-carbox>'l  pyridine  (p.  858,  862). 

(3)  Hydrogenated  quinolines.  The  hydrogenated  qumolines  wfaidi 
are  analogous  to  pq>eridiney  the  hydrogenated  pyridine^  are  also  known. 
The  methyl  amino  and  ethyl  amino  derivatives  of  tetra-hydro  quinoline 
are  known  as  kairoUnes  and  are  aniipyreiics.  They  exert  a  toxic  actios 
on  the  blood  corpuscles  and  are  therefore  not  used  in  medicine. 
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Eairoline 


The  homologues  of  quinoline  are  not  important.  An  isomeric  quinoline 
known  as  isoquinoline  has  the  nitrogen  in  the  beta  position  of  the  second 
ring. 


Isoquinoline 


Isoquinoline  is  of  importance  in  its  relation  to  the  alkaloids. 

CONDENSED  FIVE  MEMBERED  HETERO-CYCLIC  COMPOUNDS 

Two  of  the  five  membered  hetero-cyclic  compounds  form  condensed 
rings  with  benzene,  viz.,  fuifuran  and  {yyrrole.  The  resulting  com- 
pounds are  represented  as  follows: 


H 


H 


CH 


HC 


Cunurone 


H 


Indole 
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The  first  compound,  a  condensed  benzene  and  furfuran,  is  known  as 
cumarone  and  is  present  in  cumarone  resin.  It  is  not  of  special 
importance. 

Indole,  Ozindoley  Di-ozindole,  Isatin,  Indoiyl 

Indole. — ^The  second  compound  above,  a  condensed  benzene  and 
pyrrole  compound,  is  known  as  indole  and  is  a  very  important  compound 
both  physiologically  and  in  its  relation  to  indigo.  While  indigo  itself 
is  not  a  simple  condensed  hetero-cyclic  compound  it  belongs  here  in 
our  dbcussion  because  of  its  relation  to  indole.  The  constitution  of 
indole  is  proven  by  several  synthetic  relationships. 

Ozindole. — ^When  ortho-nitro  phenyl  acetic  add  is  reduced  to  the 
ortho-amino  phenyl  acetic  add,  the  latter,  being  a  gamfna-amino  acid, 
loses  water  yielding  a  lactam  which  is  known  as  oxmdole. 

H 
C 


C— CHr-COOH 


+H 


C 
H 

o-Hitro 
phenyl  acetic  acid 

H 
C 


NOs 


C— CH,— CO(OH) 


NH(H) 


(— HiO) 

■  ■■  '  » 


H 

o-Amino 

Idienyl 

•cetic  add 


Oiiadete 


Now  oxindole  by  reduction  with  zinc  dust  3rields  indole  which  nuel 
therefore  have  the  constitution  as  given  bdow.  Oxindole  is  the  kdt^ 
of  a  di-hydrogenated  indole,  or  it  may  be  considered  as  the  tautomcnc 
compound,  i.e.,  a  mono-hydroxy  indole. 
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Di-taydn  indole 

Di-odndole.— Similarly  a  di-hydroxy  compound  known  as 
dole  is  obtained  as  a  lactam  anhydride  from  ortho-amino  mandellic 
jd,  ortbo-amino  phenyl  hydro:i7  acetic  add. 

H 
C 


HC 
HC 


C— CHOH— CO(OH) 
C— NH(H) 


(-H,0) 


C 
H 

o-Amino  mandalUc  acid 

H 
C 


CHOH  HC 

I 

CO  HC 


C— OH 


Di-oiindole 


i-ozindole  3aelds  oxindole  by  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Isatin. — Furthermore,  a  tU-kelone  derivative  of  di-hydro  indde  kooini 
as  isatin  is  prepared  from  oitiio-amino  benzoyl  fonnic  add  as  a  lactam 
anhydride. 

H  H 

C  C 

CO 


C— CO— CO(OH) 


^-H,0) 


NH(H) 


H 

o-Amino 
beiuoyl  formic  add 


H 


H 


Intia 


Isatin  by  reduction  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  yields  di-oxindole. 
Putting  these  compounds  together  and  showing  their  rdationships 
as  indicated  by  the  syntheses  just  given,  the  constitution  in  each  case 
is  well  established. 


+  H 


H  H 

Oi-hydn  ia4d* 


(Zn  dust) 
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C-CH, 
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+  H 
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HC 
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H  ^^  H 

Indoj^L — One  more  derivative  of  indole  must  be  mentioned  con- 
lected  with  the  synthetic  production  of  indigo.  Isomeric  with  oxindole 
;  another  mono-hydroxy  indole  known  as  indoxyl.  It  is  prepared 
rom  phenyl  glycine  or/Ao-carbo^lic  acid,  anthranil  acetic  acid. 

H 
C 


HC 


HC 


C— C(0)OH 

C— NH— C  (H2)— COOK 


(-HsO) 


c 

H 

Phenyl  glycine 
o-carbozylic  acid 


COM 


(-CO,) 


COH 


(COO)H 


H  H 
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When  phenyl  glycine  or/fo-carboxylic  acid  is  fused  with  potassium 
hydroxide  it  first  loses  water  yielding  an  acid,  indoscylUc  ttdd,  and 
this  loses  carbon  dioxide  yielding  indozyL  In  indoxyl  the  hydraiyl 
group  is  in  the  3-position  while  in  the  isomeric  oxindole  it  is  in  the  2-pos- 
tion.  All  of  these  compounds  are  thus  condensed  hetenxydk 
compounds  of  a  benzene  ring  and  a  pyrrole  ring.  Indole  is  the  mother 
substance  and  the  others  are  hydroxy  or  ketone  derivatives. 

Skatole,  Tkyptofilume 

Skatole. — We  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  indole  is  important 
physiologically.  Associated  with  indole  in  this  relationshq>  is  the 
6«to-methyl  homologue  of  indole  known  as  skatole.  Skatole  is  the 
substance  to  which  the  characteristic  odor  of  lieces  is  due.  Both  of 
these  compounds  are  present  in  faeces  and  are  the  result  of  putrefactive 
decomposition  of  protein. 

Tryptopbana* — ^As  an  intermediate  product  in  the  decomposition 
of  proteins  we  have  the  amino  acid  known  as  tryptophane  which  may  be 
obtained  by  the  acid  hydrolysis  of  most  proteins  (p.  389).  Tiypto- 
phane  may  be  considered  either  as  an  indole  or  skatole  derivative. 

H 
C 


C— CHi— CH(NH,)— COOH 


^-ladoto 


SkatotouBiao 
ac«tieadd 
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On  further  decomposition  tryptc^hane  yields  either  indole  or  skatole. 
Not  only  are  these  final  protein  decomposition  products  present  in  the 
fsces,  but  they  become  absorbed  from  the  intestine  and  pass  into  the 
urine  where  they  are  present  as  normal  constituents,  having  first  un- 
dergone oxidation  forming  indoxyl  and  skatoxyl  which  then  esterify 
with  sulphuric  acid  yielding,  in  the  case  of  indole,  indoicyl  stilphttiic 
add,  the  potassium  salt  of  which  has  been  wrongly  termed  indican. 


C— OSOjOK 


H  H 

PottMfaUB 

iadoijl  tnlphato 

Skatol  probably  does  not  yield  the  corresponding  sulphuric  acid 
alt  but  is  present  in  urine  as  the  mono-carboxylic  acid  or  as  skatole 
icetic  acid. 

Indigo 

What  now  is  indigo  and  what  is  its  relation  to  these  compounds  of 
lie  indole  group?  Indigo,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  king  of  dyes, 
;  the  most  common  and  most  valuable  blue  dye.  It  was  originally 
btained  solely  from  the  indigo  plant  and  has  been  known  for  a  long 
me.  The  chemical  study  of  this  natural  dye,  in  order  to  determine 
s  constitution  and  thus  make  possible  its  synthetic  preparation,  forms 
le  of  the  most  interesting  and  striking  examples  of  the  triumph  of 
odem  synthetic  organic  chemistry.  Without  attempting  to  discuss 
le  subject  in  its  historical  development  we  shall  show  the  final  results 

the  study  and  its  industrial  application. 

AniHne. — ^When  indigo  is  distilled  aniline  is  obtained,  a  fact  which 
,ve  the  name  aniline  to  the  product  and  which  we  referred  to  in  dis- 
ssing  that  compound  (p.  539). 

Anflmmilic  Add. — ^AIso  from  indigo  we  may  obtain  antfaraniUc  add 

COOH  (i) 
lich  is  ortho-amioo  benzoic  add,  CeH 


NH,      (2) 
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Isatin,  Indole,  etc. — By  oxidation  indigo  yields  isatin  which  by  suc- 
cessive reductions  as  recently  explained  yields  di-QziodoIe,  omdole 
and  finally  indole.  Also  indoxyl,  the  isomer  of  oxindole,  yields  indigo 
by  oxidation.  The  composition  formulas  of  indigo  and  these  last  com- 
pounds are  as  follows: 


CsHtN 

CgHyON 

C8H7O2N 
C8H5O2N 
CuHioOjNj 


Indole 

Indozyl  and  Oxindole 

Di-oxindole 

Isatin 


Indigo 

These  facts  alone  indicate  that  indigo  probably  contains  two  indole 
groups  or  residues. 

Isatin  Chloride. — Now  isatin  which  is  a  di-ketone  of  di-hydro  in- 
dole, or  the  tautomeric  form,  a  mixed  ketone  and  hydroxyl  derivative 
of  indole,  3delds  a  chloride  when  treated  with  phosphorus  pentacbloridc. 


+PCU 

— » 


H 

iMtin  chloride 


On  treatment  of  isatin  chloride  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid  the  chlo- 
rine is  eliminated  and  two  hydrogens  added  with  the  formation  of 
indigo.  The  reaction,  with  the  formula  for  indigo  which  is  supported, 
as  we  shall  find,  by  other  s>ntheses,  is  as  follows: 


(CI  +  H) 
H 


11 

Isatin  chloride 


(H  +  CI)— c    a 

H  \/ 
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HC 


or 


Indigo 


HC 


HO 


Synthesis. — There  have  been  numerous  syntheses  of  indigo  some  of 
which  have  been  used  industrially  while  others  have  been  of  importance 
in  establishing  the  constitution  of  the  dye. 

From  Di-phenyl  Di-acetylene. — The  proof  that  the  two  isatin  or 
indole  residues  are  linked  together  by  the  carbons  is  in  the  synthesis 
of  indigo  from  di-phenyl  di-acetylene,  CeHg—- C  =  C — C  =  C — CcHb. 
This  compound  by  conversion  into  the  di-  (ortho-nitro)  product,  and 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  reduction  with  ammonium  sulphide, 
yields  indigo.  This  indicates  that  the  chain  of  carbon  linkings  regains 
as  in  the  above  compound. 


HC 


HC 


C  =  C 


CH 


O2  O2 

Di-o-nitro  di-phenyl  di-acetylene 


+ 


H,SO, 
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Di-iMtocMi 


1 


le  1  duction 


HC 


ladifo 


Baeyer  and  Emmeriing,  Indole  from  mllio-Nitro  Cinnaink  Add.— 
The  first  relationship  between  members  of  the  indole  group  and  simpler 
benzene  derivatives  was  that  established  by  Baeyer  and  iii«'—^^- 
1869,  in  synthesizing  indole  from  of/Ao-ottro  rmnamii-  acjd  by  fosian 
with  potassium  hydroxide  and  iron  filings.  The  steps  in  the  nrnthesis 
are  probably  as  follows: 
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Ea^st  and  Etnmeiling,  Lidigo  from  orllio-Nitro  Acetppheiuiie. — 
In  1870  Bn^tiK  and  Bmmerling  first  synthesized  indigo  itself  by 
heating  ortfao-futro  acetophenoiie  with  lime  and  zinc  dust. 
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From  ortho-Nitro  Hienyl  Acetic  Acid. — Several  other  syntheses 
were  developed  by  Baeyer.    Starting  with  ortho-nitro  phea]4  acetic 

XHr-COOH  (i) 
acid,  C6H4^  ,  he  obtained  oxindole  by  the  reaction 

^NOj  (2) 

already  given  (p.  866).    From  oxindole  by  oxidation  isatin  was  ob- 
tained and  this  through  the  chloride  yielded  indigo  (p.  872). 

Benzaldehyde,  ortho-Nitro  Cinnamic  Add,  orttio-Nitro  Phenyl 
Propiolic  Acid. — Later  he  started  with  benzaldehyde  and  obtained  first 
benzal  chloride  which  by  condensation  with  sodium  acetate  yielded 
cinnamic  acid  salt. 


CHO 


CH(C1,  +  H,)CH-COOXa 


Benal  cbloride 


HC 


H 
C 


CH  =  CH— COONa 


C 
H 

Cinnamic  add 
{sail) 


From  the  cinnamic  acid  salt  by  nitration  he  obtained  orllKK 
nitro  cinnamic  acid.  This  yielded  a  di^romide  which  by  loss  of 
two  molecules  of  hydrogen  bromide  was  converted  into  ortho-oitro 
phenyl  propiolic  acid  (p.  700). 
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Finally  ortho-'iiitro  phenyl  propiolic  acid  when  heated  with  alkali  and 
glucose,  the  latter  acting  as  a  reducing  agent,  yielded  indigo.  He 
also  converted  ortho-mtio  phenyl  propiolic  acid  into  indigo  by  the 
following  series  of  reactions. 

•       H  H 

C  C^C— COOH  C 


C=CH 
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HC 
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The  reaction  probably  proceeds  as  above,  by  the  loss  oi  caibcHi  dbxide 
with  the  formation  of  ortfao-nitro  phenyl  acetjiene.  This  condenses 
with  itself  by  the  loss  of  two  hydrogens  yielding  di-ortfao-iiitrodi-flieiQl 
di-ftcetylene  and  this,  by  the  reactions  previously  discussed  (p.  874^. 
rearranges  to  di-isatogen  which  by  reduction  yields  nuUgo.  Tbis 
synthesis,  though  at  first  used  on  an  industrial  scale,  was  not  however  a 
commercial  success  as  the  yield  of  ortho-nitro  cinnamic  acid  was  too 
small  and  the  loss  in  the  final  stage  was  too  large. 
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Ba^yer  and  Drewsen,  ortbo-Nitro  Benzaldehyde. — A  later  syn- 
thesis of  Baejer  and  Drewsen  was  by  the  condensation  of  orUto- 
oitro  benzalddqrde  with  acetone  in  the  presence  of  sodium  hydroxide. 
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The  commercial  value  of  this  synthesis  was  increased  when  it  was  found 
that  benzaldehyde  could  be  prepared  directly  from  toluene.  Like  the 
preceding  synthesis  of  Baeyer,  however,  it  has  proved  too  expensive 
for  a  general  industrial  process  though  it  is  still  used  in  some  cases. 

Heumann's  Sjrnthesis,  Phenyl  Glycine  Ortlio-carbozylic 
Acid. — The  synthesis  that  has  resulted  in  placing  synthetic  indigo  on 
the  market  is  that  of  Heumann  by  the  fusion  of  phenyl  gljrdne  ortho- 
carbozylic  acid  with  caustic  potash.  The  product  of  this  fusion  is 
indozyl  which  by  atmospheric  oxygen  is  oxidized  to  indigo.  The  in- 
dustrial  success  of  this  synthesis  was  achieved  only  when  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  phenyl  glycine  ortho-carboxylic  acid  from  a  cheap  source 
was  accomplished. 

Naphthalene  to  Anthranilic  Acid. — Such  a  cheap  source  was  found 
in  naphthalene  which  was  converted  into  anthranilic  acidi  ortho- 
amino  benzoic  acid,  and  this  by  treatment  with  chlor  acetic  add 
yields  phenyl  glycine  ortho-carboxylic  acid.  The  complete  synthesis 
is  as  follows:  Naphthalene  is  oxidized  to  ortho-phihalic  add  vduch  then 
yields  phthalic  anhydride.  This  with  ammonia,  as  ammonium  car- 
bonate, yields  phthalimide  or  phtfaalamidic  add. 


COOH 


Naphthalene 


COOH 

o-Phtlialie   .dd 


+  NH, 


NH     or 
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PhthaUc  anhydride 
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Phthalimide 
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Phthalamidic  acid  is  then  converted  into 
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of  sodium  hypochlorite  or  hypobromite  as  in  the  Hofmann  reaction 
(p.  148),  and  the  anthranilic  acid  with  chlor  acetic  acid  yields  phenyl 
glycine  or/Ao-carbozylic  acid. 


COOH 


+  NaOCl 


COOH 


CONHs 

Phthalamidic  acid 


NH(H  +C1)CH,— COOH 

Anthnmllic  Chlor  acetic  acid 

acid 
o-Amiiio 
benioic  acid 

COOH 


NH— CHj— COOH 

Phenyl  glycine 
o-carboz](uc  acid 

The  anthranilic  acid  may  also  be  converted  into  phenyl  glycine  ortho- 
carboxylic  acid  by  the  action  of  formaldehyde  and  potassium  cyanide, 
yielding  first  cyano-methyl  anthranilic  acid  which  on  hydrolysis  is 
converted  into  the  phenyl  glycine  compound. 


COOH 
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F*inall>  the  phenyl  glycine  ortho-carbozylic  acid  is  fused  with  sodium 
lydroxide  and  converted  into  indozyl  which  by  atmospheric  oxidation 
nelds  indigo. 
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In  the  reactions  above  the  products  are  given  in  the  form  of  the  free 
acids  though  in  fact  the  sodium  or  potassium  salts  are  usually  obtained. 
In  practice  the  free  acid  may  be  secured  by  acidifying  though  the  salts 
are  often  used. 

Industrial  Indigo. — These  S3mtheses  of  indigo  have  been  considered 
rather  thoroughly  because,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  whok  probloii 
of  the  industrial  synthesis  of  this  natural  dye  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
synthetic  organic  chemistry  and  it  illustrates  in  a  striking  way  how  com* 
plete  must  be  the  study  of  such  a  problem  in  order  that  success  mav 
result.  It  also  shows  how  the  study  of  the  constitution  of  a  compound 
must  be  supplemented  by  a  search  for  a  particular  synthesis  involving 
a  cheap  commercial  material  as  the  starting  point.  The  magnitude 
of  the  task  may  be  grasped  by  the  consideration  of  a  few  facts.  The 
period  of  time  from  the  first  S3mthesis  of  indole  and  indigo  to  that  of 
the  full  establishment  of  the  constitution  of  indigo  was  about  ten 
years.  From  the  first  apparently  conunercial  synthesis  of  indigo  by 
Baeyer,  until  Heumann's  better  s3mthesis,  another  ten  years  dapsed; 
and  the  improvement  of  Heumann's  process,  with  the  finding  of  a  cheap 
starting  point  and  the  commercial  struggle  to  make  the  process  la 
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industrial  success,  occupied  about  twenty  years  more.  Thus  from 
iS6g  until  1909  the  problem  of  synthetic  indigo  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  the  world's  greatest  organic  chemists  and  required  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  in  purchasing  patents  and  erecting 
manufacturing  plants.  The  first  patents  of  Baeyer  were  sold  for  some 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  probably  as  much  was  paid  for  those 
of  Heumann.  The  first  plant  for  the  production  of  synthetic  indigo 
cost  over  two  million  dollars  and  the  capitalization  of  the  combined 
synthetic  indigo  companies  of  Germany  amoimts  to  about  five  million 
Jollars. 

In  1907  the  total  production  of  synthetic  indigo  was  about  80  per 
%nt  of  the  world's  consumption.  The  price  of  the  synthetic  compound 
NBs  about  $1.50  a  pound  and  the  natural  about  $1.75. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  the  synthetic  indigo  has  decreased 
he  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant,  especially  in  India  where  the  land 
ormerly  used  for  this  purpose  is  now  used  for  other  crops  sucK  as  rub- 
ber, turmeric,  hemp,  cotton,  etc. 

Natural  Indigo. — ^Indigo  is  obtained  naturally  from  the  indigo  plant, 
ndigofera  tinctoria,  which  is  cultivated  in  tropical  countries,  e.g., 
ndia,  Java,  and  China.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable 
lyes  having  been  used  in  Egypt  as  early  as  1600  B.C.  and  is  still  used 
lore  universally  than  any  other  blue  dye.  It  occurs  in  the  plant  in 
lie  form  of  a  glucoside  known  as  indican.  When  the  plants  are  ex- 
racted  with  warm  water  a  natural  ferment  present  in  the  plant  hydro- 
irzes  the  glucoside  into  its  constituent  parts,  viz.,  glucose  and  the  leuco 
ase  of  the  dye  or  indigo  white.  After  the  extraction  and  fermentation 
le  extract  is  aerated  when  the  leuco  base  is  oxidized  and  indigo  results. 
t  is  a  dark  blue  substance  easily  powdered  and  giving  a  coppery  luster 
hen  rubbed.  It  sublimes  at  170^  to  a  red  vapor.  It  is  insoluble  in 
ater,  alcohol,  ether,  acid  or  alkali,  dissolving  slighty  in  hot  amyl 
cohol,  chloroform,  carbon  di-sulphide,  etc.  Concentrated  sulphuric 
:id  forms  a  mono-sulphonic  acid  which  is  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble 
I  salt  solution.  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  forms  a  di-sulphonic  acid 
lown  as  indigo  cannine.  Technically  indigo  is  classed  as  a  vo/  dye. 
dyes  both  animal  and  vegetable  fibers  without  a  mordant.  An 
planation  of  the  name  vat  dyes  will  be  found  in  special  books 
I  dyes. 
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D.  ALKALOIDS 

The  group  of  compounds  known  as  alkaloids  includes  substances 
usually  characterized  by  marked  physiological  activity.  They  occur 
most  commonly  in  plants  though  some  are  found  in  animals.  In  their 
chemical  character  they  are  complex  organic  nitrogen  bases  generally 
insoluble  in  water  but  yielding  salts  which  are  usually  soluble.  Some 
authors  classify  as  alkaloids  all  organic  nitrogen  bases  which  occur  in 
plants.  The  basic  character  of  the  compounds  is  indicated  in  their 
names  by  the  termination  ine.  While  it  is  difficult  to  define  or  classify 
the  alkaloids  with  exactness  the  characters  just  given  may  be  considered 
as  the  essential  ones.  The  best  idea  of  the  group  may  be  gained  by 
considering  a  brief  list  of  those  which  we  shall  discuss.  They  arc  as 
follows:  Conine,  piperine,  nicotine,  quinine,  cinchonine,  strydiiiine, 
brucine,  morphine,  codeine,  hyoscyamine,  atropine,  tr«>pine,  cocaine, 
stovain^  novocaine,  caffeine,  theobromine,  xanthine,  guamne  and 
adenine. 

In  this  list  there  wiU  be  recognized,  at  once,  several  substances  which 
have  long  been  known  and  used  in  medicine  because  of  their  physiolog- 
ical and  therapeutic  properties.  Several  of  them,  also,  are  generally 
considered  as  deadly  poisons  because,  in  overdoses,  the  effect  upon  human 
beings  is  fatal.  The  physiological  action  on  the  animal  body  is  of  dif- 
ferent types.  In  some  cases  partial  or  complete  insensibility  <rf  the 
nervous  system  is  produced.  Those  which  act  in  this  way  include  the 
narcotics  such  as  morphine.  In  other  cases  a  stimulation  of  the 
nerves  or  of  the  heart  results  as  with  atropine,  strychnine,  etc.  Some 
act  in  a  milder  way  and  cause  a  lowering  of  the  body  temperature. 
These  include  the  anti-pyretics  ox  febrifuges  such  as  quinine. 

The  reason  for  considering  these  compounds  in  this  the  last  cluq>ter 
of  the  book  is  not  because  they  are  more  complex  or  less  known  than 
some  other  groups  but  because  in  their  chemical  classification  most  of 
those  we  shall  study  are  related  to  the  two  hetero-cyclic  compounds 
recently  discussed,  viz.,  pyridine  and  quinoline. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  treatment  which  follows  is  in  no  soise 
exhaustive  either  as  to  the  properties,  etc.,  of  the  alkaloids  referred  to, 
or  as  to  the  methods  and  reactions  by  which  the  constitution,  vfacB 
known,  has  been  established.  All  that  is  attempted  here  is  a  bficf 
presentation  of  the  more  common  and  important  members,  their  origin 
and  properties  and  their  constitution  as  related  to  compounds  we  have 
previously  studied. 
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ALKALOIDS  REI.ATED  TO  PYRIDINE 

Conine 

The  first  alkaloid  which  we  shall  consider  is  of  especial  interest 
historically.  The  Grfiek  philosopher  Socrates  was  put  to  death  by 
being  compelled  to  drink  an  extract  of  hemlock,  Conium  maculaium. 
In  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  this  plant  there  are  present  six  diflFerent  alka- 
loids one  of  which  is  named  from  the  plant  and  is  known  as  conine. 
This  compound  is  a  colorless,  strongly  alkaline  liquid  acting  as  a  deadly 
poison  when  taken  in  more  than  extremely  small  doses.  Physiologically 
it  produces  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerve  terminations  and  depression 
of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Conine  is  also  of  especial  interest  because  it  is  the  first  natural  alka- 
loid to  have  been  made  synthetically.  In  i886  Ladenburg  prepared  it 
from  alphorpicoVine  which  is  alpha-meHiyl  pyridine.  By  condensing  this 
with  acetaldehyde  he  obtained  alpha-allyl  pyridine  and  by  reduction 
this  yielded  the  corresponding  saturated  compound,  viz.,  alpha-pTOpjl 
pipeiidine.  This  proved  to  be  inactive  conine  and  from  it  the  dextro 
and  levo  isomers  were  obtained.  The  dextro  conine  thus  prepared 
is  identical  with  the  natural  alkaloid  of  hemlock.  The  reactions  are  as 
follows: 
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Pip6riii6 

The  fruit  of  the  plant  Piper  nigrum  is  the  common  black  pepper  of 
the  household.  This  fruit  yields  an  alkaloid  known  as  p^pmne  present 
to  about  4  to  9  per  cent  in  commercial  pepper.  On  hydrolysis  the 
alkaloid  yields  piperidme  or  hexa-hydro  pyridine  and  an  add  known  as 
p^eric  add.  Piperine  is  thus  considered  as  a  piperidine  amide  of 
piperic  add.  Physiologically  this  alkaloid  acts  like  quinine  but  is 
less  active  and  is  uncertain.    It  is  only  rardy  used  in  medicine. 

Nicotm« 

The  alkaloid  nicotine  is  present  in  tobacco,  Nicoiiana  tahacum. 
In  discussing  the  derivatives  of  pyridine  it  was  stated  (p.  858)  that  the 
fre^a-mono-carboxy  add  of  pyridine  is  known  as  mcotiiik  add  and  that  it 
is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  alkaloid  nicotine.  Therefore  the 
alkaloid  undoubtedly  contains  the  pyridine  group.  It  has  been  synthe- 
sized by  Pictet  and  its  constitution  established  as  a  p]fiidiiie  deriva- 
tive of  mefh]^  pyrrolidine.  This  constitution  was  first  suggested  b>' 
Pinner. 
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Natural  nicotine  is  the  levo  variety.  Physiologically  the  alkaloid 
affects  both  the  central  and  peripheral  nerves  and  increases  the  activity 
of  the  secreting  glands.  In  more  than  minimum  doses  it  is  a  pobon. 
It  is  not  used  to  any  extent  in  medicine  though  recently  it  has  been 
suggested  as  a  hypodermic  in  cases  of  tetanus.  The  salicylic  acid 
salt  is  also  used  somewhat  for  skin  diseases.  Tobacco  extracts  and 
also  powdered  tobacco  are  used  as  insectiddes,  their  value  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  nicotine  present. 

ALKAIX)IDS  REI^TED  TO  QUINOLINE 

The  alkaloids  related  to  quinoline  indude  three  which  are  freqneatij 
used  in  medicine  and  on  that  account  are  conunonly  known.    These 
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three  are  the  almost  universal  febrifuge^  quinine,  the  stimulant  or  tonic , 
strychnine  and  the  narcotic^  morphine.  The  first  two  are  related  to 
qiitnoline  and  the  last  to  iso-quinoline. 

Qnjiiiiie  and  Cinchofiine 

The  bark  of  the  cinchona  tree.  Cinchona  officinalis,  yields  several 
alkaloids.  The  most  important  of  these  cinchona  alkaloids  is  quininey 
C»oHs402N2.  Associated  with  it  is  dnchoniney  Ci9HttONs,  and  two 
which  are  stereo-isomers  of  these,  viz.,  qtunidine  and  cinchonidine. 

The  relation  of  quinine  and  cinchonine  to  quinoline  is  shown  by 
their  oxidation  products.  As  mentioned  in  connection  with  quinoline 
the  alkaloid  cinchonine  when  oxidized  yields  a  mono-carboxy  quinoline 
known  as  dnchoninic  add.  Similarly  quinine  yields  quininic  add 
which  is  a  meth-oxy  derivative  of  cinchoninic  acid. 
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These  reactions  indicate  that  these  two  alkaloids  each  contain  a  quino- 
line group.  In  addition  to  these  two  derivatives  of  quinoline,  each  of 
the  alkaloids  yields  another  acid,  which  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  It  is 
known  as  lo^Kxnic  add.  These  facts  indicate  that  quinine  is  a  meth-oxy 
derivative  of  cinchonine  and  that  each  alkaloid  consists  of  two  parts, 
one  a  quinoline  group  and  the  other  a  complex,  CioHieON,  or  CioHu- 
(OH)N.  Although  neither  of  the  alkaloids  has  yet  been  S3aithesized 
the  probable  constitution  of  the  second  half  has  been  suggested  by 
KSiiig  and  the  accepted  constitution  is  as  follows: 
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The  Other  two  cinchona  alkaloids,  cinchonidine  and  quinidine,  are 
stereo-isomers  of  cinchonine  and  quinine. 

The  cinchona  tree,  from  the  bark  of  which  t|iese  alkaloids  are 
obtained,  was  originally  found  only  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  in 
South  America.  The  cultivation  of  this  species,  and  other  species  of 
the  same  genus,  was  introduced  into  Java,  India,  Ceylon,  Jamaica 
and  Australia.  At  present  the  production  of  bark  in  Java  is  greater 
than  in  any  other  country.  As  early  as  1639  the  cinchona  bark  was 
introduced  into  Europe  but  it  was  not  until  1792  that  an  impure  alka- 
loid was  isolated  and  a  little  later  given  the  name  quina.  In  1820  this 
impure  alkaloid  was  separated  into  two  compounds  named  quiniiie 
and  cinchonine.  The  bark  contains  about  3  per  cent  quinine  combined 
with  acids,  tannic  and  qtiiniCy  from  which  it  is  set  free  by  the  action 
of  lime.    The  free  base  is  then  extracted  with  petroleum  ether  or 
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chloroform.  It  is  a  di-(tertiary  nitrogen)  base  forming  salts,  sulphates 
and  chlorides,  in  which  form  it  may  be  recrystallized  and  separated 
from  the  other  alkaloids  present.  The  free  base  forms  a  crystalline 
hydrate  melting  at  57*^,  the  anhydrous  base  melting  at  173^-175°. 
The  base  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water  but  readily  in  chloroform, 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  natural  alkaloid  is  levo  rotatory.  The  free 
base  forms  both  acid  and  neutral  salts.  The  neutral  sulphate  crystal- 
lizes with  7H2O  and  is  the  common  commercial  form  in  which  the  alka- 
loid is  used.     It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

The  physiological  action  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  is  that  of  an 
antipyretic  or  febrifuge  y  lowering  the  body  temperature  in  case  of  fevers. 
Quinine  retards  the  action  of  oxidase  enzymes  and  acts  as  a  poison  to 
certain  organisms,  especially  that  of  malaria.  Its  first  use  was  as  a 
specific  for  this  form  of  fever.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste  and  in  common 
with  other  substances  of  like  properties  it  acts  on  the  alimentary 
canal  causing  increased  secretion  of  digestive  juices. 

Strychnine  and  Brudne 

The  two  alkaloids  strychnine,  C21H22O2N2,  and  brucine,  C28H26- 
O4N2,  occur  together  in  the  seeds  of  nux- vomica,  Strychnos  nux-vomica, 
found  in  India,  and  in  the  Ignatius  bean,  Strychnos  Ignatii,  found  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  seeds  yield  from  3-5  per  cent  of  total  alka- 
loids. The  alkaloids  are  extracted  from  the  seeds  in  practically  the 
same  way  as  quinine  from  cinchona  bark.  Both  of  the  free  bases  are 
crystalline  and  slightly  soluble  in  water.  They  are  both  mono-acid 
bases  forming  soluble  sulphates,  nitrates  and  chlorides.  Strychnine 
is  not  colored  by  sulphuric  acid  but  when  moistened  with  the  acid,  in 
the  presence  of  a  crystal  of  potassium  bi-chromate,  a  series  of  color 
changes  is  produced  beginning  with  blue,  then  violet,  red  and  finally 
yellow.  Brucine  by  similar  treatment  gives  no  color  changes  but  with 
nitric  acid  gives  a  red  color  that  changes  to  violet  when  a  little  stannous 
chloride  is  added. 

Both  of  these  alkaloids  contain  a  quinoline  group  but  the  constitu- 
tion as  developed  by  a  study  of  their  reactions  and  products  of  oxida- 
tion is  more  complex  than  is  desirable  to  discuss  here.  The  relation 
of  the  two  has  been  shown  to  be  that  brucine  is  a  di-meth-oxy  derivative 
of  strychnine  which  agrees  with  the  composition  formulas  as  given. 

Physiologically  the  two  are  similar  though  brucine  is  much  less 
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toxic.  Strychnine  is  very  poisonous  and  acts  principally  on  the  ^inai 
cord  causing  convulsions  and  stopping  of  respiration.  In  small  doses, 
as  used  medicinally,  strychnine  retards  the  heart  action  and  increases 
blood  pressure.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  tonic  for  local  action  on  the 
digestive  oigans  and  has  also  been  used  for  chronic  alcoholism.  The 
alkaloids  are  used  in.  the  form  of  their  soluble  salts  or  in  that  of  extract 
or  tincture  of  nux-vomka. 

Mocpluiiei  Codeinei  Nucotinei  Piftparerine 

The  substance  known  as  opium  yields  two  very  important  narcotic 
alkaloids,  viz.,  morphine,  CnHitOJSI,  and  codeinei  CisHsiOsN.  With 
these,  several  other  alkaloids  are  also  present,  only  two  of  which  will 
be  mentioned,  viz.,  naicotine  and  papaverine.  These  opium  alkaloids 
are  related  not  to  quinoline  but  to  iso-quinoline  (p.  865)  as  is  proven  by 
their  decomposition  products.  Codeine  has  been  proven  to  be  the 
meth-ozy  derivative  of  morphine  the  two  being  related  as  are  quinine 
and  cinchonine.  Morphine  proves  to  be  a  di-hydroxyl  compound 
with  a  third  oxygen  probably  analogous  to  the  oxygen  in  furfuran. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  larger  part  of  the  molecule 
does  not  contain  the  nitrogen  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  pheoanllirene 
(p.  807)  grouping.  All  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  moiphine  and 
codeine  are  derivatives  of  3-4-6  tri-hydrozy  phenantfirene.  With  one 
of  the  benzene  rings  of  the  phenanthrene  nucleus,  a  pyridine  ring  is 
linked,  as  in  isoquinoline.  The  constitution  generally  accq>ted  is 
that  suggested  by  Pscfaoir  and  modified  by  Knorr. 
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Cobeine  is  the  methyl-phenyl  ether  with  the  hydroxyl  hydrogen  in 
position  3  replaced  by  methyl.  Both  morphine  and  codeine  are  crystal- 
line compounds  reacting  as  tertiary  mono-acid  bases.  Morphine  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  codeine  being  more  so,  the  former  being  more 
bitter  in  taste  than  the  latter.  The  salts  are  soluble  and  in  this  form 
the  alkaloids  are  used  in  medicine  though  codeine  is  also  used  as  the 
free  base. 

Opium. — ^This  well-known  substance  from  which  morphine  and 
codeine  are  obtained  is  the  dried  latex  (juice)  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  the 
opium  l)oppy,  Papaver  somniferum.  The  use  of  opium  as  a  narcotic 
has  been  practised  from  early  times  and  the  poppy  plant  has  been 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  India,  China,  Persia  and  Asia  Minor 
(Smyrna).  The  opium  used  in  medicine  is  largely  obtained  from 
Sm3niia.  The  recent  exclusion  of  India  grown  opium  from  China  for 
opium  smoking  and  the  prohibition  of  its  growth  in  China  has  greatly 
affected  the  production.  The  number  of  difiFerent  alkaloids  obtained 
from  opium  is  very  large,  larger  than  from  any  other  one  plant. 
Twenty-five  different  alkaloids  have  been  isolated,  the  four  principal 
ones  being  those  mentioned.  The  percentage  amounts  of  these  four 
in  Smyrna  opium  is  as  follows: 

Morphine    9 .  00-10 .  00  per  cent 
Narcotine     5.00  per  cent 

Papaverine  0.8  per  cent 

Codeine       o .  3-0 . 4       per  cent 
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Morphine  was  first  isolated  as  a  pure  substance  about  1814  and  its 
composition  determined  in  1831.  The  isolation  of  morphine  and  co- 
deine is  similar  to  that  of  quinine,  by  extracting  the  opium  with  warm 
water  and  then  treating  the  extract  with  lime.  The  two  are  then 
separated  by  the  different  solubility  of  the  free  bases. 

Ph]rsiological  Action. — The  opium  alkaloids  are  narcotics  in  their 
physiological  action.  Morphine  is  exceedingly  poisonous,  the  others 
less  so.  Their  action  is  on  the  central  nervous  system  on  which  they 
exert  both  a  depressing  and  exciting  influence.  Codeine  is  less  depress- 
ing than  morphine.  Morphine  is  fatal  to  man  in  amounts  of  0.2-0.3 
gram.  Continued  use  of  the  drug  for  producing  sleep  results  in  toler- 
ance of  the  body  for  it  and  much  larger  doses  are  required  to  produce 
the  usual  result. 

Heroine. — Two  derivatives  of  morphine,  used  as  synthetic  narcotics 
or  hypnotics,  deserve  attention.  The  first  of  these  is  known  as  heroine. 
It  is  the  di^cetyl  morphine.  It  resembles  morphine  in  its  action  but 
does  not  produce  as  great  mental  depression.  The  second  synthetic 
drug  is  the  ethyl  phenyl  ether  corresponding  to  codeine.  It  is  known 
as  dionine.  It  resembles  codeine  in  its  action.  The  benzyl  phenyl 
ether  is  known  as  peronine. 

DI-HETERO-CYCLIC  ALKALOIDS 
Hyoscyamine,  Atropine,  Tropine 

The  alkaloids  of  the  next  group  have  the  constitution  of  di-hetero- 
cyclic  compounds.  The  first  three  to  be  considered  are  hyoscyamine, 
Ci7H2303N;  atropine,  C17H2SO3N;  and  tropine,  CgHuON.  Because 
of  their  source  they  are  termed  Solanacea  alkaloids,  being  present  in 
plants  belonging  to  the  botanical  family  of  this  name.  To  this  same 
family  belong  the  common  edible  potato  and  the  poisonous  plant  known 
as  deadly  night-shade,  Atropa  helladona.  Of  these  three  alkaloids 
hyoscyamine  only  occurs  as  a  natural  alkaloid  in  the  plants.  The 
other  two  are  obtained  from  it,  atropine  being  a  stereo-isomer  and 
tropine  a  product  61  hydrolysis.  When  either  hyoscyamine  or  atro- 
pine is  hydrolyzed  two  products  are  obtained,  one  a  nitrogen  base  known 
as  tropine,  the  other  an  acid,  tropic  acid. 

C17H23O3N  +  H2O        ►        CgHifiON  +  C»HioOa 

HyMcyamine  Tnvin«  Tropie 

or  acid 

Atropine 
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Hyoscyamine  and  atropine  are  therefore  tropic  acid  esters  of  the  base 
tropine.  The  constitution  of  tropine  according  to  Willstiiter  is  as 
follows: 

H2C  CH  Cri2 

N— CHs       CHOH       Tropine 

H2C— CH CH2 

This  represents  a  di-hetero-cyclic  compound  made  up  of  two  conju- 
gated rings  with  three  members  common.  One  of  the  rings  is  a  hydro- 
genaled  pyridine,  the  other  a  hydrogenaied  pyrrole.  As  tropine  is  ob- 
tained by  hydrolyzing  either  atropine  or  hyoscyamine  both  of  these 
must  therefore  contain  this  same  grouping.  The  formula  assigned  to 
them  is  as  follows,  atropine  being  the  inactive  variety  and  hyoscyamine 
the  levo  form. 

H2C CH CH2 

I  I  .CH2OH   Hyoscyamine 

N— CH,  CHOOC— CH<^  {levo) 

I  I  CeHs       Atropine  {in,) 

H2C CH CH2 

Hyoscyamine  is  found  in  Atropa  belladonna  (night-shade)  and  in 
several  species  of  Hyoscyamus  from  which  its  name  is  derived.  It  is 
a  crystalline  compound,  m.  p. 108.5°,  somewhat  soluble  in  water  but  more 
readily  in  chloroform,  alcohol  or  benzene.  It  is  levo  rotatory  and 
)delds  crystalline  salts  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  base  itself. 
With  acids  or  alkalies  hyoscyamine  hydrolyzes  as  previously  stated 
yielding  tropine  and  tropic  acid. 

Atropine  does  not  occur  as  such  in  the  solanaceae  plants  but  is 
formed  from  the  hyoscyamine  present  by  treatment  with  dilute  alka- 
lies, when  isomerization  takes  place  and  the  inactive  form  of  the  alka- 
loid is  obtained.  It  is  crystalline,  m.p.  115.5°,  and  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform.  The  salts  are  crystal- 
line and  soluble  in  water. 

Tropine  is  a  simpler  base  than  the  other  alkaloids  and  is  not  found 
as  such  in  the  plants  but  is  obtained  by  hydrolyzing  not  only  atropine 
and  hyoscyamine  but  other  solanacese  alkaloids  as  well.  It  is  crys- 
talline, m.p.  63°,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether  or  benzene. 
As  shown  in  its  formula  it  is  an  alcohol  yielding  esters  with  tropic  acid, 


^ 
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viz.,  atropine  and  hyoscyamine.    Other  esters  with  organic  adds  have 
been  prepared  and  used  in  medicine. 

In  their  physiological  action  atropine  and  hyoscyamine  are  similar 
and  exert  what  is  termed  a  mydriatic  action  causing  dilation  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.  This  action  may  be  produced  either  by  external  SLpphczr 
tion  or  by  taking  internally.  As  little  as  i  part  atropine  in  jyypoo 
parts  of  water  will  exert  a  distinct  action  on  the  eye.  They  decrease 
body  secretions  and  also  affect  the  heart.  Taken  internally  they  are 
poisonous  in  as  little  as  o.i  gm.  Tropine  exerts  no  mydriatic  action 
when  applied  to  the  eye  but  in  hxge  doses  internally  it  does  produce 
dilation.  In  addition'  to  the  use  of  these  alkaloids  in  the  pure  form, 
extracts  of  belladonna  are  also  used. 

Cocaine 

Belonging  to  the  same  chemical  group  as  atropine  is  the  important 
alkaloid  cocaine,  C17HS1O4N.  It  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the 
coca  plant,  Erythroxylon  coca,  which  grows  in  South  America  (BoliN'ia 
and  Peru)  and  in  Java  and  Ceylon.  Distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween  the  coca  plant  and  the  caccu)  bean  from  which  cocoa  and  ckocolaU 
are  made. 

Cocaine  like  atropine  and  hyoscyamine  hydrolyzes  into  a  simptor 
nitrogen  base  and  other  products.    The  base  is  known  as 
and  the  other  products  obtained  are  mefliyl  alcohol  and 
The  hydrolysis  proceeds  in  two  steps  as  follows: 

Ci7H,i04N    ti?!?    CH,-OH  +  C1.H19O4N    "L?^ 

Cocaine  Metliylj  Bansoyl 

Alcohol  ecfoame 

CaHuCN  +  C«Hr~COOH 


This  hydrolysis  indicates  that  the  simpler  base  ecgonine  is  both  an 
alcohol  and  an  acid  and  that  cocaine  is  the  double  ester  of  this  base 
with  benzoic  acid  and  methyl  alcohol.  Ecgonine  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion  to  cocaine  that  trc^ine  does  to  atropine.  In  its  reaction  ecgo- 
nine proves  to  be  very  similar  to  tropine  and  as  indicated  by  its 
composition  formula  it  differs  simply  by  COj. 

C»Hi60,N  CsHuON 

Bcfonine  T^opino 

This  indicates  that  ecgonine  is  the  mono-carboxyl  derivative  of  tropine 
and  according  to  WiUstftter's  formula  for  tropine  ecgonine  is  as  f oQovs: 
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H2C CH CH— COOH 


N— CHa  CH— OH  Ecgonine 


H,C CH CH2 

As  cocaine  by  its  hydrolysis  proves  to  be  a  methyl  and  benzoyl  deriva- 
tive of  ecgonine  its  constitution  is  represented  by  the  following  formula: 

H2C CH CH— GOOCH, 


N-CHa  CH— OOC— CfiHi  Cocaine 


H,C CH CHa  • 

Ecgonine  like  tropine  does  not  occur  as  such  in  plants.  The  partially 
hydrolyzed  cocaine,  viz.,  the  benzoyl  ecgonine,  is  a  natural  plant  alka- 
loid. An  ester  analogous  to  cocaine  with  the  radical  of  dnnamic 
acid,  CeHs — CH  =  CH — COOH,  in  place  of  that  of  benzoic  acid,  is  a 
natural  alkaloid  in  Java  coca  leaves  and  is  known  as  cinnamyl  cocaine. 

It  was  known  for  some  time  that  the  natives  of  Bolivia  and  Peru 
chewed  coca  leaves  with  lime  as  a  stimulant.  The  action  is  due  to  the 
alkaloids  present  in  the  leaves  of  which  cocaine  is  the  most  important. 
At  present  both  the  coca  leaves  and  the  crude  extract  of  cocaine  are 
articles  of  commerce  from  those  countries  where  the  coca  plant  grows. 
The  alkaloid  is  extracted  with  sodium  carbonate  and  petroleum  ether. 
It  is  a  crystalline  compound,  m.p.  98^,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene 
or  petroleum  ether  and  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  forms  well  crys- 
tallized soluble  salts,  the  hydrochloride  being  the  one  mostly  used. 

Physiologically,  cocaine  is  an  anesthetic  and  a  mydriatic  (dilates 

the  pupil  of  the  eye).    It  is  bitter  to  the  taste  and  very  poisonous. 

When  taken  internally  it  acts  on  the  central  nervous  system  causing 

paralysis  and  delusions.    The  importance  of  cocaine  in  medicine  is  as  a 

local  anesthetic,  and  though  used  originally  for  minor  operations  it 

is  now  administered  for  larger  ones.    The  anesthesia  produced  is  of 

short  duration. 

Synthetic  Anesthetics 

The  importance  of  'cocaine  in  surgery  has  led  to  the  study  of  its 
chemical  constitution  and  to  the  preparation,  by  synthetic  methods, 
of  analogous  compounds  having  the  beneficial  anesthetic  properties 
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but  free  from  the  highly  toxic  action  of  the  natural  alkaloid.  Atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  the  preparation  of  compounds  very  similar  to 
cocaine. 

alpha-Cocaine. — One  of  these  is  isomeric  with  cocaine  and  is  known 
as  alpha-cocahie.  In  it  the  carboxyl  and  hydroxjd  are  both  linked  to 
the  same  carbon,  i.e.,  the  hydroxyl  is  alpha  to  the  carboxyl.  Though 
so  similar  to  cocaine  in  structure  and  resembling  it  in  general  properties 
it  does jiot  oroduce  anesthesii 


H2C 


CH 


CHj 


N— CH,      C 


< 


C00CH3 


OOCCJIs 


H2C 


CH 


CH, 


a-Cocaine 

alpha-Eucaine. — A  similar  compound  containing  the  same  pyridine 
ring  as  in  cocaine  and  also  with  the  above  alpha-hydroxy  relationship 
is  derived  from  tri-acetone  amine  and  is  known  as  o/^Ao-eucaine. 
Tri-acetone  amine  by  addition  of  hydrogen  cyanide  and  hydrol}'sis 
yields  the  alpha-hydroxy  acid,  Esterification  with  benzoic  acid  and 
methylation  with  methyl  alcohol  then  yields  o/^Aa-eucaine. 

CH3. 

^C CH2 


CHsv 
CH,^ 


CO  +  NH, 


CH 


3 


NH 


CH,^ 

> 
CH/ 


CO  +  HCN 

I 
CH, 


Acetone 

(3  wo/.) 


Ammonia 


Tri-acetone 
amine 


CH,^^ 

CH/    I 

N— H 

CH/ 


CH, 


CH, 


< 


CN 


H,C— C 


CH, 


OH 


CH, 


N— CH,    C 

I  I 

H,C— C    .-       CH, 


,COOCH, 
\)^C,H, 


CH, 

cr^Bocaine 
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This  compound  possesses  anesthetic  properties ,  and  is  less  toxic 
than  cocaine.  It  is  irritating  when  injected  into  the  body  and  is  now 
replaced  by  beta-eucaine  which  is  a  similar  compound  derived  from 
acetaldehyde  di-acetone  amine,  vinyl  di-acetone  amine. 

beta-Eucaine. — ^The  di-acetone  amine  yields  an  alcohol  and  the 
benzoyl  ester  of  this,  in  the  form  of  the  hydrochloride  salt,  is 
&e/a-eucaine. 

CH, 

H3C — C Cri2 

CH,  I  I 

^CO  +    NH,  +  CHjCHO    »  NH  CO    ► 


CH, 


risC — C CH2 

H 


Acetone  Ammonia       Acetaldehyde  Vinyl  di-acetone 

(2  mol.)  amine 

CH, 


HsC""*C CH2 

NH.HC1    CHOOCCHi 


H,C— C CH, 

H 

/S-Eacaine 

This  compound  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  stable  at  100°  in  water 
solution,  is  less  toxic  than  cocaine  or  o/^Aa-eucaine  and  is  as  strongly 
anesthetic  as  cocaine  itself. 

Stovaine.  Alypine. — This  study  of  cocaine  and  eucaine  led  to  the 
examination  of  other  compounds  containing  an  alcohol-amine  ester 
grouping,  similar  to  that  present  in  these  anesthetics.  The  formula 
for  cocaine  contains  the  following  grouping: 


H2C HC  CH— COOCH, 

N-  i  I  I 

III  '  N— CH.,  CH— OOC— CeHs 

— C— C— C— OOC- R  I  I 

III  H2C  — HC CH2 

Cocaine 
57 
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Two  important  synthetic  products  containing  similar  alkamine  ester 
groupings  are  stovaine  and  afypiae. 

CH, 

Cl\|  CH,  OOCCJIi 

H— N— CH,  CH,  or  \   / 

C 

/   \ 

C2HS 


H— C 
H 


OOCC«H6 


CH,-N(CH,)Jia 


C2H5 

Stovaine 

C1H(CH,),N— CH,  OOCCOIs 

\   / 
C 

/  \ 

C,H,  CHr-N(CH,),HCl 

Alypine 

Both  Stovaine  and  alypine  are  very  valuable  anesthetics  being  rapid 
in  their  action  and  simUar  to  cocaine  without  its  injurious  e£Fectson  the 
heart  and  respiration.  They  are  used  chiefly  for  spinal  anesthesia. 
Orthoform. — ^Another  group  of  synthetic  anesthetics  arc  derivatives 
of  para-amino  benzoic  acid  or  of  amino  hydroxy  benzoic  acids.  Two 
of  these  are  known  as  ortfaoform  and  new  ortfaofonn. 


NHj 


-OH 


-NH, 


COOCH3 

Orthoform 

p-Amino  m-hydrozy  benzoic 

acid,  metlijdi  ester 


COOCH, 

New  Orthoform 

m-Amine  p-hjdlrosj 

bencoic  add,  methyl  eater 


The  orthoforms  are  both  anesthetic  and  antiseptic  producing  anesthe- 
sia when  sprayed  or  dusted  upon  wounds. 

Anestiiesine.  Novocaine.— Anesthesdnei  another  member  of  this 
group,  is  simply  the  ethyl  ester  of  para-amino  benzoic  acid.  A  recen! 
very  valuable  synthetic  anesthetic  is  related  to  anesthesine  and  afci» 
to  cocaine.  It  is  known  as  novocaine  and  is  the  di-dhyl  amine  dtrh^- 
tive  of  anesthesine. 
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NH. 


NH, 


COOCH, 

Anesfhesijie 


C0OCHr-CHr-N(CtH8)»HCl 

NoTocaiaa 


In  novocaine  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  present  the  same  alkamine 
ester  grouping  which  is  characteristic  of  cocaine.  The  compound  is 
prepared  by  the  following  reactions. 

CHj— OH 


+  H)— Br 


CHr-(OH 

Glycol 


CHr-OH 

I  4-  H)N(C,H6)2 

CH^(Br     .     "iSS'' 

Gbrcol  brom 
hydrine 


CH,— OH 


CgH  i — CH  J 

Tolnene 


.NH,(p) 
CjHiy^ 

^C0(C1 

(p)-Ainiiio 
benitqrl  chloride 


+ 


^NO,(p) 
^CH, 

p-Nitro  toluene 


C,H 


CHr-N(C,HO» 

Di -ethyl  amine  glycol 

N02(p) 

► 


^COOH 

p-Nitro  benzoic 
acid 


N0,(p) 


COCl 

P-Nitro  benzoyl 
chloride 


C6H4V 


NH,(p) 


H)OCHr-CH^N(CsH6)2 

Di -ethyl  amine  glycol 


NH, 


or 


COOCHr-CHj— N(CjHs)j 


\ 


NH,(p) 


C«H4: 

'  COCl 

p-Amino  benzoyl 
chloride 


HCl 
COQCHj— CHi— N  (C,Hs), 

Novocaine 


QOO 
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PURINE  ALKALOIDS 

The  purine  group  of  alkaloids  includes  the  vegetable  alkaloids 
caffeine,  theobromine,  theophylline  and  the  animal  alkaloids  xanflmie, 
hj^xanthine,  guanine  and  adenine.  The  most  common  substance 
which  is  a  purine  compound  is  uric  acid,  but,  though  directly  related 
to  the  alkaloids  given  above,  it  is  not  itself  usually  considered  as  an 
alkaloid.  The  constitution  of  uric  acid  has  been  fully  considered 
(Part  I,  p.  442).  It  is  the  tri-hydroxy  derivative  of  a  substance  known" 
as  purine  which  is  the  mother  substance  of  the  purine  alkaloids  also. 

6 


X 

N 

y 

HC 


CH 


NH 


N— C 
s      4 

Purine 


•N 


N- 


C— OH 


/  I 


NH— C=0 


HO— C 


N— C- 


-NH  or 

-N 


/  I 


0=C 


C— NH 


\, 


\     II     ;c=o 

NH— C— NH^ 


Uric  acid,    a-^-S-Tri-liydroicj  purine 

htio  form 


twA  form 

As  shown  in  the  above  formulas  uric  acid  exists  in  tautomeric  formsi 
having  the  constitution  either  of  a  hydroxyl  compound,  end  form,  or  of  a 
ketone,  keto  form.  The  purine  alkaloids  which  we  have  mentioned  are 
similar  hydroxyl  or  amino  derivatives  of  purine.  As  tautomeric 
compounds  they  also  exist  in  the  two  forms.  Those  which  contain 
hydroxyl  groups  have  the  enol  and  the  keto  forms,  while,  if  they  contain 
ammonia  residues  instead  of  hydroxyl,  they  have  the  corresponding 
amino  or  imino  forms.  In  the  following  formulas  only  one  tautomeric 
form  will  be  given,  viz.,  the  keto  and  the  amino. 

NH— CO  NH— CO 

/  \  /  \ 

HC  C— NH.  0  =  C  C— NH 

II            >H                          \          II  >CH 

-C W  NH— C W 


\ 


N— 

Rypoxanthine 
6-Osy  ptarlne 


a-6-Di-ozy 
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NH 


CO 


/ 


N(CH,)— CO 


/ 


DC 


C— N(CH,) 


\ 

N(CH3)— C 


-N 


> 


OC 


CH 


\ 

N(CH,)— C 


C— N(CHa) 


N 


\ 


CH 


Theobromine  and  TheopliylUiie  (z-3) 
3-7-IM-metliyl  lanthine 

-methyl  a-6-dl-ozy  purine 

C(NH,) 


or 


Caffeine 


or 


z-3>7-Tri-metlurl  xanthine 
x-3-7-'m-methyl  a-o-di-ozy  jnirine 


N^ 


NH— CO 


/ 


/ 


HC 


C— NH 


\ 


N- 


■N 


\ 


H,N— C 


C— NH 


CH 


Adenine 
6-Amano  purine 


N C N 

Guanine 
a -Amino  typoianthine 
or        a -Amino  6-ozy  purine 


>CH 


Synthesis  of  Xanthine, — ^The  synthesis  of  xanthine  which  is  the 
immediate  mother  substance  of  theobromine,  theophylline  and  cafiFeine 
has  been  accomplished  as  follows:  Starting  with  urea  or  carbamide, 
this  is  treated  with  cyano  acetic  add  in  the  presence  of  phosphorus 
oxychloride  whereby  the  cyan  acetyl  radical  is  introduced  into  urea. 
The  cyan  acetyl  urea  by  treatment  with  sodium  hydroxide  yields  an 
isomeric  imino  compound. 


NH(H    HO)OC 


NH— CO 


OC 


\ 


+        CH, 


-»  OC 


CHt 


+  NaOH 


NHj 

UrM 


CN 

Cyan  acetic 
acid 


'NH2  CN 

Cyan  acetyl  urea 

NH-CO 


OC 


\ 


CH 


I 


\ 


\ 


NH— C=NH 

Imino  compound 

This  imino  derivative  with  nitrous  add  gives  an  iso-nitroso  compound 
that  by  reduction  with  ammonium  sulphide  yields  a  di-amino  compound 
as  follows: 
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NH— CO  NH— CO 


OC  C(H,  +  0)NOH  »  OC  C=NOH 


(+H) 


NH— C=NH  NH— C=NH 

Imiao  fompownd  Iso-nitroco  componad 

NH— CO 


OC  C— NH, 

NH— C— NH, 

The  di-amine  is  then  condensed  with  fonnic  add,  the  reaction  taking 
place  in  two  steps  as  indicated  by  (i)  and  (a).  The  result  is  xanthine 
which  must  therefore  be  2-6-di-ozy  purine,  as  follows: 

NH— CO 


OC  C— NH(H  (i)  HO)— C— H 

II  +  II 

NH— C— N(H,    (2)  O) 

Di-Amiao  compound  Fonnic  acid 


NH— CO 


OC,  C   -NH. 

II  >H 

NH— C N^ 

Xanthine 

By  starting  this  synthesis  with  mono-inethyl  urea  and  introdudog 
another  methyl  radical  into  the  new  amine  groups  of  the  di-amine  the 
product  is  AeobitHnine,  i.e.,  3-7-di-metii7l  xanflune.  Similariy 
di-meAyl  urea  without  further  methylation  yields  theophylline  whid 
is  therefore  1-3-di-metii^  zantiime.  Caflfeine  is  obtained  by  startiog 
with  di-methyl  urea  and  later  introducing  a  third  methyl  radical  in  the 
same  position  as  in  theophylline.  CaflFeine  is  therefore  i-3-7*tri* 
metiiyl  xanthine. 
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Caffeine,  Theobramine,  Theophylline 

The  alkaloid  caffeine  is  found  in  coffee,  tea,  and  kola.  It  is  also 
known  less  commonly  by  the  name  of  tiieine,  especially  as  found  in  tea. 
The  amount  present  in  coffee  and  tea  is  from  1-4.8  per  cent  in  tea  and 
1-1.5  P^r  cent  in  coffee.  Caffeine  crystallizes  from  water  or  alcohol, 
m.p.  234°.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol  and  ether 
and  more  in  chloroform.  It  acts  as  a  weak  base.  It  may  be  prepared 
from  either  theobromine  or  from  theophylline  by  further  methylation, 
which  confirms  the  constitution  as  the  1-3-7-tri-inetiiyl  product. 

The  two  alkaloids  theobromine  and  theophylline  are  isomeric, 
theobromine  being  the  3-7-di-metiiyl  xanthine  and  tiieophylUne  the 
1-3-di-metiiyl  xanthine.  Theobromine  is  the  principal  alkaloid  of  the 
cocoa  bean,  Cacao  theobroma.  It  occurs  also  in  small  amounts  in  kola 
nuts  and  tea  leaves.  Theophylline  is  present  in  small  amounts  in  tea. 
They  both  resemble  caffeine  in  being  crystalline,  weak  bases. 

Physiologically  caffeine,  theobromine  and  theophylline  in  coffee  and 
tea  are  mild  stimulants,  acting  on  the  central  nervous  system.  They 
seem  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  body  for  physical  exertion,  either 
by  acting  on  the  nerves  associated  with  psychical  functions,  or  by 
increasing  the  irritability  and  strength  of  the  muscles.  Caffeine  also 
increases  blood  pressure  and  respiration.  In  addition  to  acting  on  the 
nervous  system  these  alkaloids  also  act  on  the  kidneys,  increasing  the 
secretion  of  urine.  This  action  is  regarded  as  the  more  important. 
When  taken  as  food  caffeine  is  excreted  in  the  urine  partly  unchanged 
but  mostly  as  h3^xanthine,  xanthine  and  the  monch  and  di-methyl 
derivatives  of  the  latter. 

Xanthine,  Hypoxanthine,  Adenine,  Guanine 

These  four  purine  alkaloids  are  much  more  important  as  animal 
than  as  plant  constituents.  Together  with  creatinei  metiiyl  guanidine 
acetic  add  (p.  441),  and  creatinine,  the  anhydride  of  creatine,  they 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  what  are  termed  the  nitrogenous  extrac- 
tives of  muscular  tissue.  They  are  present  in  ordinary  beef  extract 
and  may  be  isolated  from  it.  In  addition  to  being  present  in  muscular 
tissue  they  are  mostly  found  in  the  brain,  thymus,  liver,  kidney,  spleen 
and  pancreas.  Xanthine  and  hypoxanthine  are  also  present  in  urine, 
being  the  elimination  product  of  caffeine  in  food.    Also  associated  with 
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them  in  urine  is  the  non-alkaloid  purine  compound  uric  acid.  Guanine 
is  foimd  most  abundantly  in  guano  the  excrement  of  sea  birds.  Adenine 
and  guanine  are  constituent  parts  of  the  complex  nucleic  adds  of 
living  cells.  Biologically,  they  all  are  important  products  of  meta- 
bolism. In  plants  xanthine  is  found  in  tea  but  especially  in  beet  root 
lupine  seedlings  and  in  yeast.  Hypoxanthine  is  found  in  barley,  pota- 
toes, beet  root,  black  pepper  and  yeast.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  present  in 
tea.  Adenine  is  found  in  yeast,  tea  and  bamboo  shoots;  guanine  in 
yeast,  sugar  cane  and  beet  root.  The  constitution  of  each  of  these 
bases  has  been  fully  established  as  given.  Hypoxanthine  and  xan- 
thine are  related  as  the  mono-  and  di-oxy  derivatives  of  purine.  Ade- 
nine corresponds  to  h3^oxanthine  being  mono^amino  purine  whDe 
h3^oxanthine  is  mono-oxy  purine.  Guanine  is  the  mono-amino  de- 
rivative of  hypoxanthine  or  amino  oxy  purine.  Guanine  hydrolyzes 
and  yields  both  a  urea  group  and  a  guanidine  group,  guanidine  being 
imino  urea, 

NHj 
/ 

\ 
NH, 

PTOMAINES 

Strictly  speaking  the  substances  known  as  ptomaines  are  not  per- 
haps alkaloids  though  in  many  respects  they  possess  the  general  prop- 
erties of  the  group.  They  do  belong  to  the  larger  group  which  includes 
the  alkaloids,  viz.,  that  of  nitrogen  bases.  Some  of  the  known  repre- 
sentatives are  highly  toxic  while  others  are  very  slightly  or  not  at  all  so 
and  do  not  show  any  marked  physiological  properties.  The  common 
knowledge  of  the  substances  is  in  connection  with  cases  of  so-called 
ptomaine  p>oisoning,  usually  with  some  form  of  flesh  or  milk  food  which 
has  been  kept  too  long  and  has  begun  to  decompose.  It  is  at  least 
possible,  however,  that  the  poisoning  is  due,  not  alone  to  ptomaines. 
but  rather  to  toxic  substances  of  bacterial  origin.  The  word  ptomaines 
comes  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  corpsie  and  the  sustances  are  so  called 
because  they  are  associated  with  decomposing  flesh.  They  arc  not 
themselves  products  of  bacterial  action,  f.e,  they  are  not  found  in  the 
organisms  themselves,  but  they  result  from  the  decomposttion  of  pro- 
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tein  material  on  which  molds  or  bacteria  are  acting.  In  higher  forms  of 
plant  life,  such  as  the  fungi,  they  are  stored  by  the  organism,  and  in 
green  plants  they  are  found  in  the  germ  and  the  roots.  In  this  rela- 
tionship they  are  probably  nitrogen  excretion  products  of  protein  met- 
abolism and  with  them  might  be  included  the  amino  acids  in  general 
(p.  382),  and  even  all  amino  compounds.  In  fact  it  has  been  claimed 
that  these  simpler  nitrogen  bases,  though  many  of  them  are  not  toxic 
to  human  beings,  are  nevertheless  distinctly  toxic  to  plants  and  there- 
fore have  this  general  alkaloidal  property  of  toxicity. 

Considered  chemically  the  ptomaines  are  in  general  simpler  nitro- 
gen bases  than  most  of  the  alkaloids  and  in  most  cases  they  are  deriva- 
tives of  aliphatic  amines. 

The  exact  limits  of  the  group  of  ptomaines  are  indefinite  but  the 
compounds  following  are  usually  included. 

Putrescine,  Cadaverine 

These  two  compounds  have  been  mentioned  previously  (p.  193). 
They  are  respectively  tetra-methylene  di-amine  and  penta-metiiylene 
di-amine. 

CH2 

/\ 
H2C CH2  H2C        CH2 


JI2C       CH2  H2C        CH2 

HjN       NHj  HjN        NH2 

Putrescine  Cadaverine 

The  relationship  of  these  two  compounds  to  pyrrolidine  (p.  855)  and 
piperidine  (p.  857),  which  they  yield  by  loss  of  ammonia  with  the 
formation  of  a  heterocyclic  ring,  has  been  considered.  Both  of  these 
bases  are  common  putrefaction  products  of  animal  bodies  as  indicated 
by  their  names.  They  both  result  from  bacterial  action  on  di-amino 
acids  by  decarboxylation y  i,e,,  loss  of  CO2,  and  they  probably  are  pro- 
duced in  this  way  during  putrefaction.  Besides  occurring  in  decom- 
posed flesh,  they  have  been  found  also  in  ergot,  in  some  varieties  of 
cheese,  in  pathological  urine  and  in  putrified  soy  beans.  They  are 
both  non-toxic  to  animals. 
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Ergot  Base, 


Two  bases  found  in  barley  germs  and  in  ergot  are  closely  related  com- 
pounds. Ergot  is  a  fungus  growth  occurring  on  cereals,  especially  ne. 
From  it  several  alkaloid  substances  have  been  isolated.  One  of  these 
has  been  shown  to  be  para-hydrozy  phenyl  ethyl  amine. 


6H4<^ 


OH(p) 

Ergot  base 
CH2— CHtNHj 


It  is  to  this  substance  that  the  principal  physiological  action  of  ex- 
tracts of  ergot  are  due  in  exerting  a  strong  pressor  action  on  the  circu- 
lation thus  raising  the  blood  pressure.  Besides  being  found  in  ergot 
this  compound  is  found  also  in  cheese  and  in  putrid  meat. 

It  has  been  synthesized  from  tyrosine,  para-hydrozy  phenji  alpha- 

.OH 
amino  propionic  add,     C6H4<^ 

^CHs— CHCNHj)— COOH.    It  is  prob- 
ably  derived  from  this  amino  acid  during  the  putrefaction  of  meal. 

.OH 

Hordenine,  p-Hydrozyiihenjd-etiiyidi- 
CHj— CHsNCCH,),  methyl  amine. 


•H4<^ 


Hordenine  is  the  name  of  the  related  base  present  in  the  germs  of 
barley,  Hordeutn  vulgare.  It  has  been  proven  to  have  the  constitution 
of  a  di-tnethyl  derivative  of  the  ergot  base,  as  above. 

Lecithin,  Cholme,  Neurine 

The  base  choline  is  the  mother  substance  of  three  other  bases,  viz.. 
neurine,  muscarine  and  betaine.  Choline  is  very  widely  distributed 
having  been  found  in  fifty  or  more  animal  tissues  and  plants.  The 
occurrence  of  most  interest  is  as  a  constituent  part  of  a  substance 
known  as  lecithin.  Although  not  itself  a  member  of  this  group  of 
nitrogen  bases,  lecithin  will  be  considered  now  in  connection  with 
choline.  Lecithin,  or  the  lecithins,  belongs  to  the  group  of  compounds 
known  as  phospho-lip-ines.  This  name  signifies  the  three  primary 
constituents,  viz.,  a  phosphorus-contBXDing  fat  possessing  basic  or  amino 
properties.    On  complete  hydrolysis  lecithin  yields  four  products. 


hydrol- 
Lecitfajii    ► 

ysis 
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(i)  Glycerol. 

(2)  A  fatty  acid,  usually  palmitic,  stearic  or  oleic 
add. 

(3)  Phosphoric  add. 

(4)  Choline,  an  amine  base. 

Further  study  has  shown  that  in  lecithin  the  tri-hydroxy  alcohol  gly- 
cerol has  hvo  hydrogens  only  replaced  by  fatly  acid  radicals y  while  the 
third  is  similarly  replaced  by  the  phosphoric  acid  radical.  In  case  the 
fatty  acid  is  stearic  add  the  lecithin  will  be  a  glyceryl  di-stearate 
mono-phosphate  ester.  Phosphoric  acid  being  tri-basic,  with  only 
one  of  its  acid  groups  neutralized  by  the  glycerol,  has  one  of  the  re- 
maining groups  similarly  neutralized  by  the  base  Choline.  In  this 
base  there  is  present  an  hydroxy-ethyl  group  which,  as  an  alcohol,  is 
the  ester  forming  group  with  one  of  the  remaining  acid  groups  of  the 
phosphoric  acid.  The  constitution  of  choline,  which  is  essential  to 
the  complete  constitution  of  lecithin,  has  been  established  by  several 
syntheses  one  of  which  is  from  tri-meAyl  amine  and  eAylene  oxide 
in  water  solution. 

O 
H3C.  /\  „  ^   H3C.  OH 

HjC^N  +  CH2-CH2    LJ!Z      H,C^N< 

H,C^  HsCr        ^CHa— CH2— OH 

Tri-meUiyl  EUiylene  Choline 

amine  oidde 

Choline  is  thus  a  quaternary  ammonium  hydroxide  base,  viz.,  tri-metiiyl 
hydror^-etiiyl  ammonimn  hydroxide,  as  in  the  formula  just  given. 
The  constitution  of  lecithin  is  therefore  as  follows: 

CH2OOC— C17H85 


CHOOC— C17H36 
OH 
X  Lecithin 

CHjOO— P  =  0  HO 

\                         \   /CH. 
OCHj— CHj N^CH , 

There  are  different  lecithins,  due  to  the  particular  fatty  acid  or  acids 
present,  the  name  being  that  of  a  group  rather  than  of  an  individual 
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compound.  Lecithin  is  a  normal  constituent  of  all  living  cells.  Its 
most  common  and  abundant  sources  are  in  egg  yolk,  fish  ova,  the  bnin, 
nerves  and  other  animal  tissues.  It  is  a  soft  fat-like  substance  soluble 
in  chloroform,  ether,  alcohol,  benzene  and  carbon  di-sulphide.  From 
alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  plates.  As  choline  is  a  constituent 
part  of  lecithin,  it  is  thus  found  in  combination  in  all  those  plant  and 
animal  tissues  where  lecithin  itself  is  present.  It  has  been  found  free 
in  certain  seeds  and  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  disease. 

Neurinei  the  third  substance  mentioned  in  this  group,  is  a  nitrogen 
base  analogous  to  choline,  being  related  to  it  as  ethene  is  related  to 
ethyl  alcohol,  i.e.,  neurine  is  tri-methyl  vinyl  ammonium  hydroxide, 
as  follows: 


HsCv  OH 

H8C^N<^  Neurine 


HjC/  CH  =  CH2 

Neurine  is  a  product  of  the  putrefaction  of  flesh.  It  has  been  prepared 
synthetically  from  tri-metiiyl  amine  and  ethylene  di-bromide,  and  also 
from  choline.  The  constitution  as  above  given  is  thus  thoroughly  es- 
tablished. 

Physiologically  choline  is  primarily  a  depressant  on  the  circulation 
but  is  not  strongly  toxic.  Neurine  is  similar  in  its  action  and  10  to  20 
times  as  toxic  as  choline. 

Mascaiine  and  Betaine 

These  two  bases  are  related  to  choline  and  their  constitution  has 
been  accepted  as  that  of  the  corresponding  hydrated  aldehyde,  in  the  case 
of  muscarine,  and  the  acid  anhydride  in  the  case  of  betaine.  The 
formulas  of  the  three  compounds  show  the  relationship. 


HsCv        .OH    .  H,Cv         .OH 

H3C  )N<^  ^'£7^\  ^^" 


..3v:^N<^  H3C\,.  . 

HaCr        ^CH2— CH2OH        HaCr        ^CHy-CH<^ 


OH 


ChoUne  Muscuine 

ialcohoT)  (aldehyde 

hydrate) 


H.Cv       /  0  . 
H.CON<'        >C0 
H,(r       ^CH, 

Btttuiic 
iaeid  anhydride) 
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Muscarine  is  especially  interesting  in  that  it  is  the  poisonous  con- 
stituent of  the  deadly  toad-stool  Aminita  muscaria  and  of  other  poison- 
ous fungi.  It  is  a  soluble,  crystalline,  tasteless  compound  of  extreme 
toxicity. 

Betaine  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  the  molasses 
obtained  from  beets,  being  therefore  present  in  the  beet  root.  It 
is  somewhat  widely  distributed  in  plants  but  not  so  widely  as  choline. 
Betaine  is  non-toxic  and  there  is  even  possibility  that  it  may  be  used 
as  a  food  material  by  animals.  Like  lecithin  it  is  not  an  individual,  but 
represents  rather  a  group  of  compounds  characterized  by  the  dis- 
tinctive group 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  alkaloids  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  make  the  study  at  all  exhaustive  or  complete.  Only  those 
individual  alkaloids  have  been  considered  which  are  either  of  general 
common  interest  in  their  properties  or  use  as  medicines  or  that  are 
related  pretty  directly,  in  their  constitution,  to  other  compounds 
which  we  have  studied.  The  chemistry  of  the  alkaloids  deals  not 
only  with  their  constitution,  which  is  the  main  point  in  the  present 
study,  but  even  more  with  their  biological  relationships,  both  as  to 
their  origin  and  function  in  plants,  and  their  physiological  action  upon 
animals.  All  of  these  questions  have  been  very  inadequately  treated. 
For  further  information  the  student  is  referred  to  larger  books  dealing 
especially  with  this  most  interesting  and  important  group. 

Cancliision 

With  the  alkaloids  our  study  of  organic  chemistry  is  completed  in  so 
far  as  the  purpose  of  this  book  requires.  Not  all  compounds  or  even 
all  groups  of  compounds  have  been  considered,  but  with  those  which 
have  occupied  us  from  the  beginning,  the  student  will  have  as  a  basis 
for  further  study  a  rather  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  most 
important  and  outstanding  relationships  and  of  individual  compounds 
or  groups  representing  the  immense  field  of  organic  chemistry,  a 
branch  of  the  science  of  chemistry  which  has  had  a  phenomenal  develop- 
ment for  nearly  a  century  and  which  is  remarkable  for  its  close  contact, 
not  only  with  pure  science,  but  also  with  industrial  and  economic 
problems  and  with  life  itself. 
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APPENDIX 

THE  SEPARATION,  PURIFICATION,  IDENTIFICATION,  ANALY- 
SIS AND  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  MOLECULAR  WEIGHT  OF 

ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS 

SEPARATION  AIVD  PURIFICATION 

In  the  preparation  of  an  organic  compound,  the  product  obtained 
must  be  separated  and  purified.  If  it  is  a  known  compound,  it  may 
then  be  identified;  while,  if  it  is  unknown,  it  must  be  analyzed  and  its 
molecular  weight  determined. 

Separation  of  Liquids. — The  methods  of  separation  are  of  two 
general  types,  one  for  liquids  and  the  other  for  solids.  A  liquid  prod- 
uct may  consist  of  the  entire  reaction  mixture,  or  it  may  be  obtained 
as  a  distillate.  The  product  may  contain  acid  or  alkaU  or  it  may  be 
mixed  with  water,  alcohol  or  other  hquids  used  in  the  reaction  or  ob- 
tained as  secondary  products. 

If  the  mixed  liquid  product  does  not  separate  into  two  distinct 
layers  of  non-miscible  hquids,  such  separation  is  sometimes  brought 
about  by  the  addition  of  water.  The  two  liquids  are  then  separated 
by  means  of  a  separatory  fimnel  and  the  one  containing  the  desired 
product  is  washed  with  water  to  free  it  from  any  acid  or  alkali  present. 
The  washing  is  accomplished  by  adding  about  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  shaking  thoroughly  and  then  separating  a  second  time.  The 
washing  and  separating  may  need  to  be  repeated  several  times.  If  the 
crude  separated  product  is  known  to  be  strongly  acid,  or  to  contain 
substances,  e.g,y  bromine,  easily  removed  by  alkali,  then  a  little  alkali 
is  added  with  the  first  wash  water.  Similarly,  if  the  crude  product  is 
known  to  be  strongly  alkaline,  a  Uttle  acid  may  be  used  in  the  first 
wash  water.  When  the  product  is  thoroughly  washed,  the  water,  still 
held  as  a  physical  mixture,  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  a  dehydrating 
agent,  such  as  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  anhydrous  calcium  chloride, 
anhydrous  potassium  carbonate  or  solid  potassium  hydroxide.  In  some 
cases,  the  drying  may  be  accomplished  by  placing  the  product  in  a 
desiccator.     After  standing  over  the  dehydrating  agent  until  the 
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watery,  opaque  liquid  is  clear,  it  is  separated  by  decantation  and  the 
practically  pure,  dry  product  is  then  distilled. 

If  the  product  i&nally  obtained  is  an  individual  compound  it  will 
distil  at  approximately  a  constant  temperature  which  is  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  compound.  If  the  product  is  a  mixture  of  two  compounds 
that  can  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation,  this  method  is  then 
used  as  in  the  case  of  the  separation  of  alcohol  and  water,  which  is  a 
common  laboratory  exercise  illustrating  this  process.  It  usually 
results  that  compounds  so  separated  are  only  partially  pure,  each  being 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  other.  In  some  cases,  two  compounds  can 
not  be  separated  in  this  way,  because  their  boiling-points  are  too  dose 
together.  By  conversion  into  derivatives,  e.g.,  esters,  the  boiling- 
points  of  which  lie  farther  apart,  fractional  distillation  may  be  made 
possible.  The  conditions  of  distillation  may  also  vary  as  some  com- 
pounds must  be  distilled  under  diminished  pressure. 

Separation  of  Solids. — The  separation  of  solid  compounds  involves 
the  process  of  crystallization.  The  solid  compound,  obtained  as  the 
result  of  a  reaction,  may  be  inboluble  in  the  reaction  mixture  or  it  may 
be  soluble.  In  case  it  is  insoluble  it  is  filtered  of!  and  washed,  the  style 
of  filtration  differing  according  to  the  nature  of  the  product.  A  crystal- 
line residue  is  usually  filtered  on  a  Buchner  funnel  with  the  aid  of  suc- 
tion but,  if  the  residue  is  fine  and  packs,  it  is  better  to  filter  thmu^ 
an  ordinary  filter  paper  or  through  a  fluted  paper.  The  washed  residue 
is  then  dissolved  in  an  appropriate  solvent  and  crystallized.  Some- 
times the  insoluble  residue  consists  of  the  desired  compound  mixed  with 
other  insoluble  compounds.  In  this  case  the  residue  is  extracted  with 
an  appropriate  solvent  and  the  compound  crystallized  from  the  sdution. 

If  the  desired  compotmd  is  soluble  in  the  reaction  liquid,  the  solution 
is  separated  from  any  insoluble  residue  by  filtration,  usually  through  a 
fluted  filter  paper.  The  solution  containing  the  compound  is  then 
ready  for  crystallization. 

Crystallization. — ^To  crystallize  a  soluble  compound  out  of  its 
solution,  the  solution  is  evaporated,  not  too  rapidly,  to  incipkst 
crystallization,  the  hot  solution  filtered  and  the  clear  filtrate  allowed  to 
cool.  By  slow  cooling  from  incipient  crystallization  large  crystals 
are  usually  obtained,  while  evaporation  of  the  solution  beyond  inapkot 
crystallization,  followed  by  rapid  cooling,  usually  yields  a  more  abund- 
ant product  of  purer  and  finer  crystals.    After  cooling,  the  CT>*staUinc 
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product  is  filtered  on  a  Buchner  funnel,  with  suction,  the  crystals 
washed  slightly  with  fresh  solvent  and,  if  necessary,  recrystallized 
one  or  more  times  in  order  to  secure  a  pure  product.  The  ease  of 
solubility  of  the  compound  in  the  solvent  used  affects  the  procedure. 
If  a  compound  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  solvent  th&n  in  cold,  the 
mere  cooling  of  the  hot  solution  may  yield  abundant  product  and  the 
greater  part  of  it.  If,  however,  the  compound  is  almost  as  soluble  in 
cold  solvent  as  in  hot,  the  solution  must  be  evaporated  in  order  to 
bring  about  crystallization. 

After  a  crystalline  product  of  sufficient  purity  has  been  obtained  the 
crystals  must  be  dried  to  remove  external  moisture  or  other  solvent. 
This  is  accomplished  either  by  warming,  by  allowing  the  crystals  to 
stand  in  a  desiccator,  by  pressing  them  between  folds  of  filter  paper,  by 
placing  them  on  a  porous  unglazed  plate,  or  by  simply  exposing  them 
to  warm  dry  air.  The  amount  of  heat  allowable  in  drying  a  crystalline 
compound  depends  upon  its  melting  point  and  upon  the  presence  or 
absence  of  water  of  crystallization. 

After  pure  dry  crystals  have  been  obtained  they  are  then  ready  for 
identification,  analysis  or  preservation. 

IDENTIFICATION 

The  identification  of  an  organic  compound,  in  case  it  is  of  known 
composition,  constitution  and  properties,  involves  simply  the  deter- 
mination of  its  physical  constants.  The  physical  constants,  the  deter- 
mination of  which  is  usually  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  are  the  meUing- 
point,  the  boiling-poitU  and  the  specific  gravity. 

Determination  of  Melting-Point. — The  determination  of  the 
melting  point  of  a  solid  compound,  usually  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
form,  is  accomplished  by  introducing  a  very  little  of  the  finely  powdered 
substance  into  a  fine,  thin-walled  capillary  tube,  known  as  a  melting- 
point  tube.  This  tube  is  then  fixed  in  close  contact  with  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  and  the  two  immersed,  to  the  depth  of  about  one-half 
inch  above  the  thermometer  bulb,  in  sulphuric  acid  or  some  other 
liquid,  which  is  then  gradually  heated  to  the  known  or  supposed  melting- 
point.  The  temperature  reading  of  the  thermometer,  at  the  instant  the 
compound  within  the  capillary  melts,  is  the  meUing-poitU,  The  heating 
is  often  accomplished  in  a  small  round-bottom  fiask  which  is  clamped 
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by  the  neck  so  that  it  may  be  warmed  by  the  small  flame  of  a  burner 
held  in  the  hand  and  moved  around  slowly.  A  better  form  of  apparatus 
is  the  special  melting-point  bulb  devised  so  as  to  secure  slow,  uniform 
heating  of  the  thermometei*  and  the  compound  in  the  affixed  melting- 
point  capillary  tube. 

If  the  compound  melts  sharply,  within  a  range  of  a  degree  or  two 
and  within  a  degree  or  two  of  the  theoretical  melting-point,  it  is  usually 
sufficient  proof  of  identity.  Repeated  determinations  should  be  made 
to  insure  good  results. 

In  the  case  of  some  compounds  with  low  melting-point  and  of  fats 
and  oils,  which  are  not  individual  compounds,  the  temperature  at 
which  the  liquid  substance  solidifies  is  determined  rather  than  the 
melting-point.    This  is  termed  the  solidificaiian-point  or freesing-point. 

Determination  of  Bofling-Point. — It  is  not  usual  to  determine  both 
the  melting-point  and  the  boiling-point  of  the  same  compound,  for  one 
of  the  two  often  comes  outside  of  the  range  of  ordinary  laboratory 
operations.  The  melting-point  is  generally  determined  in  the  case 
of  compounds  that  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  the  boiling- 
point  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  liquid. 

The  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  compound  is  determined  by  simply 
distilling  a  little  of  the  pure  dry  compound  using  a  small  distilling 
flask  with  a  thermometer  carefully  placed  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  so 
that  the  top  of  the  mercury  bulb  is  just  below  the  outlet.  Wrapping 
the  neck  of  the  flask  and  the  thermometer  with  asbestos  pspet,  to 
prevent  sudden  cooling  by  drafts  of  air,  is  a  precaution  that  insures 
more  accurate  results. 

Determinations  so  made  are  subject  to  corrections  for  the  thcnno- 
meter  and  for  the  fact  that  part  of  the  thermometer  coluom  is  outside 
of  the  vapor  of  the  boiling  liquid.  Boiling-points  described  as  "<»r* 
reded"  have  had  the  above  corrections  made.  As  the  boiling-pomt 
of  a  liquid  varies  with  the  pressure  it  is  also  necessary  to  designate  the 
barometric  pressure  under  which  the  determination  is  made. 

Determination  of  Specific  Gravity. — ^The  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity,  usually  in  the  case  of  liquids  only,  is  made  by  means  oi 
a  pycnometer  or  specific  gravity  bottle.  The  pycnometer  is  filled  with 
the  liquid,  at  a  definite  temperature,  and  weighed.  The  weight  d 
the  pycnometer  empty,  and  the  weight  of  it  when  filled  with  water  at  * 
definite  temperature,  must  also  be  known  of  must  be  detomioed. 
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From  the  data  thus  obtained  the  specific  gravity  may  be  calculated 

from  the  equation: 

Wt.  Vol.  of  Liquid 
Sp.  Gr.  -  ^^  ^^^j  ^^j  ^j  ^^^^^ 

The  temperature  at  which  the  water  is  weighed  should  be  4°,  the 
temperature  of  its  maximum  density,  but  it  may  be  some  other.  The 
temperature  at  which  the  liquid  is  weighed  may  be  4®  also,  or  it  may 
be  any  arbitrary  temperature,  e.g.,  15**,  which  is  a  commonly  accepted 
standard.    These  temperatures  should  always  be  given  as  part  of  the 

recorded  constant  and  are  expressed  as  follows:  Sp.  Gr.  -^  means 

that  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  was  15°  and  that  of  the  water  was 

o  o 

4°.    Sp.  Gr.  -^  or    ©  means  that  the  temperature  of  the  two  liquids 
was  the  same  and  as  indicated. 

ANALYSIS 

In  organic  compounds,  the  elements  ordinarily  determined  by 
what  is  termed  uUimate  analysis  are  carhofiy  hydrogen^  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, sulphur  and  one  of  the  halogens.  Other  elements  may  some- 
times be  present  but  we  shall  not  consider  their  determination  here. 

Qualitative  Tetsts. — To  test  an  organic  compound  qualitatively  is  a 
simple  matter.  The  presence  of  carbon  which,  of  course,  is  found  in  all 
organic  compounds,  is  proven  by  heating  some  of  the  compoimd  with 
copper  oxide,  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  gas.  Carbon  dioxide  is 
thereby  formed  and  is  identified  by  absorption  in  lime  water  with  the 
production  of  a  precipitate  of  calcium  carbonate.  A  still  simpler 
method  is  to  heat  the  compound  slowly  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil. 
Charring  and  then  burning  proves  the  presence  of  carbon;  no  ash 
being  left,  unless  the  compound  is  a  metal  salt  or  an  organo-metallic 
compound. 

The  saiAe  method  as  the  first  one  given  above  is  used  for  the  detec- 
tion of  hydrogen,  its  presence  being  proven  by  the  formation  of  water 
as  the  result  of  oxidation. 

Nitrogen  is  tested  for  by  either  of  two  methods.  A  little  of  the  dry 
compound  is  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  dry  soda-lime  and  heated 
in  a  small  tube  until  charring  and  then  complete  decomposition  takes 
place.    The  formation  of  ammonia  gas,  detected  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
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red  litmus  paper  held  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  proves  the  presence  of 
nitrogen.  The  other  method  is  known  as  the  cyanide  test.  When  an 
organic  nitrogen  compound  is  fused  with  metallic  sodium,  sotlium 
cyanide  is  formed.  By  heating  the  acidified  solution  of  the  fused  mass 
with  a  ferrous  iron  salt,  sodium  Jirro  cyanide  is  produced  and  the  pres- 
ence of  this  is  shown  by  the  formation  of  a  blue  precipitate  of  Prussian 
blue  on  the  addition  of  a  little  ferric  chloride  solution. 

Sulphur,  in  the  unoxidized  condition,  is  tested  for  by  heating  the 
compound  with  metallic  sodium  or  with  sodium  carbonate,  by  which 
treatment  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sodium  sulphide.  If  the  fused 
product  is  placed  on  a  silver  coin  and  moistened,  a  spot  of  silver  sulphide 
will  be  produced.  The  fused  mass  may  also  be  dissolved  in  water, 
neutralized  with  nitric  acid,  and  a  little  lead  acetate  solution  added. 
The  formation  of  a  black  precipitate  of  lead  sulphide  proves  the  presence 
of  sulphur.  These  tests  are  applicable  only  in  case  the  sulphur  is  in  an 
unoxidized  form.  To  test  for  sulphur  in  either  the  oxidised  or  »«- 
oxidized  form  a  little  of  the  compound  is  boiled  with  strong  niiric  acid 
or  is  heated  with  sodium  peroxide.  This  treatment  converts  the  sul- 
phur into  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate,  either  of  which  will 
yield  a  white  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  when  tested  with  barium 
nitrate  in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid. 

The  halogens,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  are  tested  for  by  heatinc 
the  compound  with  lime,  free  of  halides,  acidifying  the  solution  of  the 
fused  mass  with  nitric  acid  and  testing  with  silver  nitrate.  .\ 
precipitate  of  silver  halide  proves  the  presence  of  a  halogen. 

In  the  study  of  organic  compounds  resulting  from  organic  laboraton* 
preparations,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  carry  out  a  complete  qualitati^t 
analysis  as  the  elements  present  are  generally  known. 

Quantitative  Determination. — ^The  quantitative  determination,  of 
the  amount  of  each  element  present  in  an  organic  compound,  is  ordi- 
narily termed  organic  combustion  as  combustion  or  oxidation  takes  fJacc 
in  all  of  the  determinations. 

Carbon  and  Hydrogen  by  Combustion. — When  an  organic  com- 
pound is  heated  in  the  presence  of  copper  oxide  or  in  a  stream  of  port 
oxygen  gas,  it  is  oxidized  or  burned.  If  the  oxidation  b  complete,  aE 
of  the  carbon  of  the  compound  is  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  lO 
of  the  hydrogen  into  water.  The  combustion  is  carried  out  m  a  knf 
tube  of  hard  glass,  or  of  fused  quartz,  known  as  a  combustion  tdf- 
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rhe  tube  is  heated  in  either  a  gas  or  an  electric  combustion  furnace! 
Details  as  to  filling  the  tube  and  heating  will  not  be  given  here  as  they 
pertain  more  properly  to  text  books  of  analytical  chemistry.  The 
products  of  oxidation  pass  from  the  combustion  tube  through  apparatus 
for  the  absorption  of  gases;  first  for  the  absorption  of  water  and  then 
of  the  carbon  dioxide.  The  absorption  of  water  takes  place  in  tubes 
containing  properly  prepared,  non-basic  anhydrous  calcium  chloride 
or  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
tube  during  the  combustion  gives  us  the  amount  of  water  produced,  and 
from  this  the  amount  of  hydrogen  may  be  calculated.  The  absorption 
of  carbon  dioxide  takes  place  in  poiash  bulbs  (Liebig  bulbs  or  some 
modification  of  them)  which  contain  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium 
hydroxide^  of  proper  concentration.  The  increase  in  the  weight  of 
these  bulbs  gives  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  produced,  from  which 
the  amount  of  carbon  may  be  calculated. 

Nitrogen  by  the  Dumas  Method.— Two  methods  are  used  for  the 
determination  of  nitrogen,  viz.,  the  Dtunas  method  and  the  Kjeldahl 
method.  The  Dumas  method  is  also  known  as  the  absolute  method 
and  is  a  dry  combustion  operation  similar  to  the  one  for  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  When  an  organic  compound  containing  nitrogen  is  heated, 
in  the  presence  of  copper  oxide  or  pure  oxygen  gas,  the  nitrogen  is 
converted  into  some  of  its  oxides.  Before  leaving  the  heated  combus- 
tion tube  the  products  of  oxidation  are  passed  over  coils  of  pure  reduced 
copptr.  The  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  reduced  by  the  copper  and  free 
nitrogen  gas  is  the  final  product.  The  nitrogen  gas  is  collected  in  a 
special  gas  burette  which  contains  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium 
hydroxide  to  absorb  carbon  dioxide.  After  the  combustion  is  com- 
pleted the  pure  nitrogen  gas  is  transferred  from  the  burette  to  a  eudio- 
meter tube,  measured  under  atmospheric  conditions,  the  volume 
reduced  to  standard  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  (o®  and 
760  mm.),  and,  from  the  final  volume  of  pure  nitrogen  gas,  the  weight  of 
nitrogen  is  calculated. 

Nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl  Method. — ^The  absolute  method,  while 
the  more  accurate  and  often  used  when  the  results  of  analysis  are  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  empirical  formula  of  a  compound,  is 
sometimes  replaced  by  the  Kjeldahl  or  wet  combustion,  process.  In 
outline  the  method  is  as  follows:  The  organic  compound  is  decomposed 
and  oxidized  by  heating  for  some  time  in  about  30  cc.  of  pure  con- 
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centrated  sulphuric  acid.  A  catalyzer  and  other  reagents  for  special 
purposes  are  sometimes  added.  The  result,  however,  so  far  as  the 
nitrogen  is  concerned,  is  the  conversion  of  all  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
organic  compound  into  ammonia  which,  in  the  presence  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  held  as  ammonium  sulphate.  After  the  completion  of  the 
acid  digestion  or  oxidation  the  liquid  is  cooled,  diluted  with  water 
and  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  more  than  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  sulphuric  acid,  is  added.  The  flask  containing  the  liquid 
is  then  quickly  connected  with  a  condenser  and  the  free  ammonia  is 
distilled  into  a  standard  solution  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  add. 
After  the  distillation  has  been  continued  long  enough  to  drive  over  all  of 
the  ammonia,  the  standard  acid,  which  has  absorbed  the  liberated 
ammonia,  is  titrated  back  with  a  corresponding  standard  alkali.  This 
gives  us  the  amount  of  standard  acid  in  excess,  and  by  subtracting  this 
from  the  amount  of  standard  acid  origuially  used,  we  obtain  the  amount 
of  standard  acid  neutralized  by  the  liberated  ammonia  and  from  this 
the  amount  of  ammonia  produced.  From  the  amount  of  amroooia 
produced  we  may  calculate  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  original 
compound  or  we  may  calculate  the  amount  of  nitrogen  directly  from 
the  amount  of  standard  acid  neutralized.  The  Kjeldahl  method  has 
great  advantages  as  to  the  time  required  for  a  determinaticm,  and  is 
accurate  enough  for  many  organic  nitrogen  determinations. 

Sulphur  by  the  Carius  Method. — Sulphur  in  organic  compounds  is 
commonly  determined  by  either  the  Carius  method  or  the  UtMg 
method.  The  Carius  method  consists  in  heating  a  small  amount  of 
the  compound  in  a  sealed  tube  with  pure  fuming  nitric  acid.  By  this 
treatment  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid^  which  is  then 
determined  in  the  usual  way  by  precipitation  as  barium  sulphate. 
The  tubes  in  which  the  heating  is  carried  out  are  known  as  Cvims 
tubes  and  are  of  hard  glass,  one  end  only  being  sealed  at  the  beginning. 
As  long  as  the  tube  is  open,  the  compound  and  the  nitric  add  are  kept 
separate,  one  being  introduced  into  the  tube  itself  and  the  other  into  a 
small  tube  or  vial  which  can  be  slipped  into  the  larger  tube.  After 
the  materials  have  been  placed  in  the  tube  the  open  end  is  sealed  byfii$^ 
ion,  the  tip  being  drawn  out  to  a  thick  walled  capillary.  Care  mo^ 
be  taken  not  to  mix  the  contents  until  the  tube  is  sealed  and  cookd 
When  cold,  the  tube  is  tipped  so  that  the  compound  and  acid  becoae 
thoroughly  mixed.    The  tube  is  then  placed  in  a  heavy  iron  ovtn. 
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known  as  a  bomb  oven,  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  200°  - 
250**  for  some  hours.  The  temperature  and  the  length  of  time  of 
heating  vary  somewhat  with  the  compound.  After  cooling,  the  tube  is 
carefully  opened,  by  heating  the  capillary  tip,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of 
a  file,  the  tube  is  broken  in  two  near  the  capillary  end.  The  contents 
are  carefully  washed  out  into  a  beaker  and  the  determination  of  sulphur 
in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid  is  then  completed  by  the  customary  pro- 
cedure, proper  precautions  being  observed  as  to  details. 

Sulphur  by  the  Liebig  Method. — By  the  Liebig  method  the  com- 
pound is  fused,  with  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide,  in  a  silver  crucible. 
When  fused,  a  little  potassium  nitrate  is  added  as  an  oxidizing  agent. 
The  sulphur  of  the  organic  compound  is  thus  converted  into  sodium  or 
potassium  sulphate.  The  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  acidified  with 
nitric  acid,  and  the  sulphur  precipitated  as  barium  sulphate  by  the 
addition  of  barium  nitrate. 

Halogens  by  the  Carius  Method. — ^The  halogens,  chlorine y  bromine, 
iodinCy  are  also  determined  by  the  Carius  method.  In  this  case,  crystal- 
line silver  nitrate^  nitric  acid  and  the  compound  under  examination  are  all 
introduced  into  the  Carius  tube.  The  nitric  acid  must  be  kept  separate 
from  the  compound  until  after  the  tube  is  sealed.  After  sealing  the 
tube  as  before,  the  contents  are  mixed  and  the  tube  heated  in  the  bomb 
oven.  The  halogen  of  the  organic  compound  is  converted  into  silver 
halide  which,  when  the  tube  is  opened,  is  carefully  washed  out,  filtered, 
and  weighed. 

Oxygen  by  Difference. — ^The  only  element,  usually  present,  which 
has  not  been  directly  determined  is  oxygen.  If  the  determinations 
made  do  not  total  to  approximately  100  per  cent  and  if  no  other 
element  is  present,  the  difference  between  100  per  cent  and  the  sum 
oj  the  determinations  made  is  the  per  cent  of  oxygen  in  the  compound. 

Example  of  the  Calculation  of  tiie  Percentage  Composition  and  the  Empiri- 
cal Formula,  from  the  Data  of  Analysis 

A  compound  dry  and  with  tii)  water  of  cryskdlization  yielded  the  following  results: 

Carbon  and  Hydrogen  by  Combustion 

Wt-  compound  taken o .  5645  g. 

Wt.  COj  obtained o. 8415  g. 

Wt.  H2O  obtained o. 43 14  g. 

Carbon:  C  in  CO*  =  27.27  per  cent;  0.2727  X  0.8415  g.  = 0.2295  g. 

o. 2295  g.  carbon  in  o. 5645  g.  compound  = 40.65  per  cent 

Hydrogen:  H  in  HjO  =  11. 11  per  cent;  o.iiii  X  0.4314  g.  =  .    ...     0.0479  g. 
0.0479  g.  hydrogen  in  o.  5645  g.  compound  = 8.48  per  cent 
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Nitrogen  by  Ike  Kjeldakl  Method 
Wt.  compound  taken o.  5215  g. 

N 

—  HCl  in  absorption  flask 20.  o  cc 

N 

—  NaOH  for  back  titration 12 .0  cc. 

10 

N  N 

—  HCl  equivalent  to  20.0  cc.  —  HCl 100.  o  cc 

10  2 

N 

—  HCl  neutralized  by  NH»  =  100. o  cc.  —  12 .0  cc.  - 88.0  cc. 

10 

N 

~  HCl;  i.o  cc.  is  equivalent  to  NHi,  0.0017  E-  or  nitrogen  — 0.0014  g. 

Nitrogen  —  88.0  X  0.0014  g.  = o,  1232  g. 

o.  1232  g.  nitrogen  in  0.5215  g.  compound  = 23.62  per  cent 

Empirical  Formula. — The  calculation  of  the  empirical  formula  from  the  ^- 
cenlage  composition  is  as  follows: 


Per  cent 

Atomic 
weight 

Relative 

proportions,. 

in  atoms 

Relative 
nnmber 
of  atoms 

Element 

c 

«     40.65     -5- 

12 

B 

3  4       ^ 

-       1.7 

= 

2 

Ct 

H 

«        8.48     -S- 

I 

» 

8.5       -i 

-       1.7 

= 

5 

n. 

N 

=      23.62      -r 

14 

= 

1.7       H 

-       1.7 

= 

I 

s 

0 

=      27.25      -5- 

i6 

^ 

1.7       - 

J-       1.7 

= 

I 

0 

(by  difference) 

The  percentage  amount  of  each  element  is  divided  by  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  element.  This  gives  the  relative  proportions  erf  each 
element  in  atoms.  These  numbers  are  not,  however,  whole  numben 
but,  by  dividing  each  by  the  smallest  one  found,  we  obtain  whok 
numbers  which  represent  the  relative  number  of  atoms  in  the  com- 
pound. The  formula  of  the  above  compound  is  thus  found  to  be  CjHr 
ON  or  some  multiple  of  it.  Such  a  formula  is  known  as  an  rmpirkd 
formula.  It  agrees  with  the  percentage  composition  of  the  compound, 
but  it  may  or  may  not  be  the  true  molecular -formula.  Any  multiple 
of  it  would  likewise  agree  with  the  percentage  composition.  The  onh 
way  that  we  can  decide  on  the  true  molecular  formula  is  by  knowinir 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  compound,  as  the  formula  CjH»ON  corre- 
sponds to  a  molecular  weight  of  59;  the  formula  C4Hirf);Nj,  to  a 
molecular  weight  of  118  and  the  formula  CcHuOsNs,  to  a  molecular 
weight  of  177. 
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DETERMINATION  OF  THE  MOLECULAR  WEIGHT  OF  AN  ORGANIC 

COMPOUND 

The  molecular  weight  of  an  organic  compound  is  usually  ascertained 
by  one  of  three  determinations,  viz., 

(a)  The  vapor  density  of  the  compound, 

(b)  The  rise  in  the  boiling-point  of  a  solution  of  the  compound  above 
that  of  the  pure  solvent. 

(c)  The  lowering  of  the  freezing-paint  of  a  solution  of  the  compound 
below  that  of  the  pure  solvent. 

Vapor  Density  by  the  Victor  Meyer  Method. — The  vapor  density 
of  a  compound  is  the  relative  weight  of  a  volume  of  it,  in  the  gaseous 
condition,  compared  with  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen. 
If  this  vapor  density  is  known,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  weight  of  a 
gram-molecular  volume  and  thus  the  molecular  weight.    The  method  of 
procedure  most  frequently  used  is  that  known  as  the  Victor  Meyer 
method,  which,  in  fact,  while  not  actually  weighing  a  definite  volume  of 
the  gas  determines  the  volume  of  air  displaced  by  a  definite  weight  of  the 
compound  after  it  is  converted  into  the  gaseous  condition.    The  appara- 
tus consists  of  a  long  tube  with  an  enlarged  lower  end  and  with  a  bent 
side  arm  through  which  the  displaced  air  may  be  driven  out  into  a 
eudiometer  tube.    The  compound  is  weighed  into  a  small  stoppered 
or  sealed  vial,  introduced  into  the  tube  and  then  vaporized  by  heat. 
The  heating  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  above  described  tube  in  a 
larger  glass  tube  or  outer  jacket  containing  some  liquid,  often  water, 
which,  when  boiled,  raises  the  temperature  of  the  inner  tube  above  the 
boiling-point  of  the  compound  under  examination.    The  heat  of  the 
outer  boiling  liquid  and  its  vapor  expands  the  liquid  compound  in  the 
vial,  forces  it  open  and  volatilizes  the  compound.    The  compound 
thus  converted  into  the  gaseous  condition  drives  out  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  inner  tube  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  the  volume  of  gas  produced. 
The  expelled  air  is  collected  in  a  eudiometer  tube  and  accurately 
measured.    The  method  is  limited  to  those  substances,  usually  more  or 
less  volatile  liquids,  which  boil  at  temperatures  below  the  boiling-point 
of  water  or  some  other  liquid  that  is  applicable.    After  the  operation 
is  completed,  the  eudiometer  tube  is  carefully  transferred  to  a  tall 
cylinder  of  water  and  the  volume  of  air  contained  in  it  is  read  at 
atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure.    The  volume  of  air  in  cubic 
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centimeters  must  then  be  corrected  to  standard  conditions  of  temptraturt 
and  pressure  (o**  and  760  mm.).  We  thus  have  a  volume  of  air  equal 
to  the  volume  of  gas  resulting  from  the  volatilization  of  a  known  wcigbt 
of  compound.  In  other  words,  we  have  the  weight  of  a  definite  vdwnt 
of  a  compoufid  in  the  gaseous  condition  and  from  this  we  calculate  cither 
the  weight  of  a  liter  or  the  weight  of  a  gram-molecular  volume,  vii., 
22.4  liters.    This  gives  us  as  a  final  result  the  molecular  weight. 

Example  op  the  Calculation  op  the  Molecular  Weight  op  a  Compovnd  Ff oh 

THE  Data  op  a  Vapor  Density  Determination 

A  compound  of  the  empirical  formula  CH^O  and  with  a  boiling-point  of  19s* 
gives  the  following  data  as  the  result  of  a  determination  of  the  vapor  density  by  the 
Victor  Meyer  method. 

Wt.  Compound  taken 0.240?. 

Volume  of  air  in  eudiometer  at  18**  and  750  mm 9^  4  <^- 

Volmue  of  air  reduced  to  o**  and  760  mm.  (see  below) 87  3  **• 

87 . 3  cc.  =  volume  of  gas  from o  2*0  g. 

1000 .  o  cc.  gas  = J  740  *• 

22400.0  cc.  (224  liters)  = 61  5  g 

Molecular  weight  = 6'  5 

A  compound  of  the  formula  CH*0  corresponds  to  a  molecular  weight  31. 
A  compound  of  the  formula  CsH«Ot  corresponds  to  a  molecular  weight  62.    Thcrt- 
fore  the  molecular  formula  of  the  compound  determined  is  CsH^. 

The    reduction    of    a   volume   of   a   gas   represented  by     K 
measured  at  temperature  **/"  and  pressure  "P,"  to  the  volume  at 
standard  conditions,  viz.,  o**  and  760  mm.,  is  accomplished  by  the 
application  of  the  physical  equation: 

As  the  air  was  measured  over  water,  the  pressure,  as  read  on  the  baro- 
meter, must  be  corrected  for  the  tension  of  water  vapor  *'»"  >^  "** 
temperature  "/."    This  makes  the  equation: 

•      760(1  + a/) 

Substituting  the  value  of  "w"  at  iS""  which  is  15.33  mm.  and  the  vaJoe^ 
for  "P"  =  750  mm.;  "F"  =  96.4  cc,  and  "a"  ^  0.00366,  we  hive 

V  =       (750  -  iS'33)9M 
•      760  (i  +0.00366  X  18) 

Vq  =  87.3  cc.  =  volume  of  air  at  o®  and  760  mm. 
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in  Boiling-Point  and  Lowering  of  Freezing-Point — The  other 
two  determinations,  which  enable  us  to  calculate  the  molecular  weight, 
are  based  on  the  fact,  that  when  a  non-ionized  substance  is  dissolved 
in  a  solvent,  the  boiling-point  of  the  solution  will  be  raised  above  that 
of  the  pure  solvent,  and  the  freezing-point  of  the  solution  will  be  lowered 
below  that  of  the  pure  solvent,  by  a  certain  amount,  depending  upon 
the  weight  of  the  solvent,  the  weight  of  the  substance  and  upon  its  molecu- 
lar weight.  Stated  in  another  way,  and  more  specil&cally:  a  gram- 
molecular  weigJtt  of  any  non^onized  compound  when  dissolved  in  1000 
grams  of  the  solvent  will  raise  the  boiling-pointy  or  lower  the  freezing-pointy 
of  the  solvent  a  constant  amount.  These  constants  are  termed  the 
molecular  rise  of  boiling-point  or  the  boiling-point  constant  and  the 
molecular  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  or  the  freezing-point  constant. 
The  values  of  these  constants  for  solvents  commonly  used  are: 


BoiLiNG-PoiNT  Constants 


Solvent 

Gram-molecular  weight  of 

any  non-ionised  compound 

dissolved  in 

Water 

1000  g.  solvent 
1.67** 

2. II** 

2.53^ 
2.61** 

2.67° 
304° 

3.66° 

100  g.  solvent 



• 

5.2» 

16.7*' 

21 .  1° 

Alcohol 

Acetone 

Ether 

Acetic  acid 

25-3*' 
26.1** 

Ethyl  acetate 

^ 

BensMrne,  , 

26.7° 

Phenol 

30 -4° 
36.6° 

Chloroform 

Freezing-Potnt  Constants 

Solvent 

Gram-molecv 

any  non-ionia 

dissol 

liar  weight  of 
Bed  compound 
ved  in 

1000  g.  solvent 

1 

100  g.  solvent 

i 

Water i  .86' 

Acetic  add 3  ■  90* 

Benzene S .  00* 


18.6* 

39  o' 
50.0* 
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The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  have  apparatus  enabling  ns  to  determine 
accurately  the  rise  in  the  boiling-point  and  the  lowering  of  the  freezing- 
point  when  a  known  weight  of  a  compound  is  dissolved  in  a  known 
weight  of  the  solvent.  From  this  we  can  calculate  the  weight  of 
compound  necessary  to  produce  the  molecular  rise  or  lowering  and 
this  amount  will  be  the  molecular  weight  of  the  compound.  The 
pieces  of  apparatus  used  in  these  determinations  and  the  procedure  in 
carrying  out  a  determination  are  complicated,  and  a  description  in 
more  detail  in  this  book  seems  out  of  place.  Great  care  must  be 
observed  in  carrying  out  a  determination  and  various  corrections  must 
be  applied.  The  result  obtained;  so  far  as  its  application  to  organic 
chemistry  is  concerned,  is  that  we  obtain,  in  the  end,  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  compound  in  question  and  this  is  essential  in  order  to 
use  the  data  of  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  molecular 
formula  of  a  compound. 

Example  of  the  Calculation  of  the  Moleculajr  Weight  of  a  Compovxp  fioji 
THE  Data  of  Determinations  of  Rise  in  Boiung-Point  and 

Lowering  of  Freezing-Point 
The  compound  used  in  the  example  of  the  analysis  for  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitraKefl 
and  oxygen,  and  which  gave  results  from  which  the  empirical  formula  was  akulittd 
to  be  CtUiONj  gave  the  following  results  for  the  rise  in  boiling-point  of  ether. 

Wt.  compound  taken 0.350  g. 

Wt.  solvent  (ether) 52-8so«- 

Rise  in  boiling  point  observed o.  25* 

The  physical  equation  for  calculating  the  molecular  weight  from  the 
rise  in  boiling-point  is  as  follows: 

^  100  w 

In  this  equation     "Af* '  =  the  molecular  weigfU 

''C   =  the  boiling'point  constant  for  100  g.  sdvtnl 
**  w"   =  the  weiglU  of  compound  in  grams 
"  W''  =  the  weight  of  solvent  in  grams 
"iJ"   =  the  rise  of  boiling-point  in  degrees. 

From  our  data,  then,  we  have  as  follows: 

o.as  X  52.85 
M  =  55.87 
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The  molecular  weight  of  55.87  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  molecular 
formula  C4H6ON,  with  calculated  molecular  weight  of  59,  than  to  the 
formula  C4HidOjN2  or  CeHisOjNa  with  calculated  molecular  weights 
of  118  and  177.  Very  close  agreement  between  the  calculated  and 
determined  values  is  not  usual  in  practice,  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  it  is 
only  required  to  select  between  molecular  weights  that  are  quite 
different  in  value. 

The  same  compound  was  used  for  the  determination  of  the  lowering 
of  the  freezing-point  of  water.     The  data  obtained  are  as  follows: 

Wt.  substance,  0-525  g. 

Wt.  solvent  (water),  55-320  g. 

Lowering  of  freezing-point,  0.30® 

The  physical  equation  for  derivmg  the  mgkcular  weight  from  the 
freezing-point  lowering  is  anate^S^^tO^Sfeone  which  applies  to  the  rise 
in  boiling-point.     It  is  as  fdw^^s? 

,-       ^  100  w 

"£"  =  observed  lowering  of  freezing-point 

"C"  =  freezing-point  constant  for  100  g.  solvent. 

Substituting  in  this  equation  the  values  obtained  in  the  determination 
we  have: 

M  =  18.6  i?^-g^^5 

M  =  58.8 

The  molecular  weight  is  therefore  58.8,  according  to  the  determina- 
tion, and  the  formula  of  the  compound  must  be  C2H6ON  with  the 
theoretical  molecular  weight  of  59. 
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Substituted,  229,  231 
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Aconitic  acid,  312 
Acree,  762 
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Acridon,  667 
Acrolein,  158 

di-bromide,  341 
Acrose,  Alpha,  341,  352,  363 
Acrylic  add,  172,  242,  245,  697 
Achylic  aldehyde,  r68 
A-cyclic  compounds,  20 
Acyl  radical,  138 
Adenine,  450,  901,  903 
Addition,  153,  156 
Adipic  acid,  288 
Adipo-cellulose,  367 
Agar-agar,  380 
Alanine,  389 

anhydride,  400 
Alanyl  alanine,  400 
Alanyl  glycine,  401 
Albumin  in  urine,  447 
Albuminates,  406 
Albuminoids,  398 
Albumins,  398 
Alcohol,  95 

Absolute,  98 

acids.  Aromatic,  728 

Denatured,  100 

Industrial,  99 

Iodoform  test  for,  186 

of  crystallization,  82 

Oxidation  of,  1 14 

Properties  and  uses  of,  98 

reaction  with  HBr,  81 

reaction  with  PCU,  80 

reaction  with  sodium,  79 

Synthesis  of,  81 

tax,  99 
Alcoholic  beverages,  98 
Alcoholic  fermentation,  95,  360 
Alcohols,  78 

Aromatic,  607,  641 

Derivatives  of,  102 

fn>m  alkyl  halides,  81 

Homologous  series  of,  84 

Is<>merism  of,  84 

Names  of,  84,  87 

Oxidation  products  of,  112 

Polymerization  of,  117 


Alcohols,  Preparation  of,  92 

Primary,  121, 122 

Properties  of,  92 

Reducing  action  of,  118 

Secondary,  121, 123 

Table  of,  85,  86 

Tertiary,  123 

Unsaturated,  166 
Aldehyde,  112 

acids,  251 

alcohols,  228 

ammonia,  116  * 

group,  114 

hydrogen  cyanide,  116,  226 

sodium  acid  sulphite,  116 
Aldehydes,  112 

Addition  products  of,  116  « 

Aromatic,  647,  654 

Constitution  of,  112 

Hydroxy,  228 

Nomenclature  of,  118 

relation  to  ketones,  123 

Substituted,  226 

Table  of,  119 

Unsaturated,  168 
Aldehydrol,  347 
Aldo-hexoses,  340 
Aldol,  117,  169,  229 

condensation,  116, 169, 229,337 
Aldose,  conversion  into  ketoac,  318 
Ali-cyclic  compounds,  460 
Aliphatic  series,  Rfeum6  of,  453 
Alizarin,  747,  800,  805 

Commercial  synthesis  of,  803 

Constitution  of,  802 

dyes,  806 

reduction  to  anthracene,  801 

Synthesis  of,  801 
.\lkaloids,  450,  884 

Coca,  894 

Di-heterocydic,  892 

Purine,  900 

Pyridine,  885 

Quinoline,  886 

Solanaces,  892 
Alkyl,  21 
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.\lkyl,  amines,  54 

Homologous  series  of,  62 
Synthesis  of,  54 
anilines,  546,  553 
cyanides,  66,  411 
halldes,  45 
Isomerism  of,  45 
Names  of,  49 
Preparation  of,  49 
Properties  of,  51 
Synthetic  use  of,  49. 
Table  of,  46 
Uses  of,  51 
iso-cyanides,  411 
magnesium  faalides,  77 
phosphihes,  65 
phosphonium  iodides,  65 
ureas,  436 
zinc  halides,  76 
Allantoin,  439,  443 
Allo-cin|iamic  acid,  699 
Alloxan,  439,  443 
AUyl,  16s 

alcohol,  166 
cyanides,  165 
halides,  165 

iso-thio-cyanate,  165,  421 
sulphide,  167 
thio-cyanate,  165,  420 
thio-ether,  167 
AUylene,  167,  489 
Almond  oil,  210,  211,  215,  216 
Aluminium  carbide,  6,  44 
Alypine,  897 
Amatol,  534 
Amidol,  633 
Amine  salts,  55 
Amines,  54 

and  nitrous  acid,  60,  546 
Aromatic,  539 
Basic  character  of,  55 
Isomerism  of,  61 
Primary,  57,  60,  546 

Test  for,  70 
Secondary,  57,  61,  546 
Tertiary,  57,  61,  546 


Amino,  55 

acids,  382,  703 

Anhydrides  of,  386 

Aromatic,  705 

from  proteins,  384,  388 

Salts  of,  384 

Synthesis  of,  382 
alcohols,  225 
alkanes,  54 

azo  benzene,  567,  569,  573 
azo  compounds,  569,  570 
azo  toluenes,  571 
benzene,  530,  536,  539 

sulphonic  acid,  560 

relation  to  dyes,  562 
benzoic  acid,  706,  871 
benzophenone,  666 
benzoyl  formic  acid,  868 
butyric  acid,  390 

Gamma,  456 
cinnamic  acid,  710 
compounds,  54 
di-methyl  aniline,  552,  562 
glutaric  acid,  288,  391 
ketones,  666 
naphthalene,  770 
naphthalenes,  779 
naphthol  sulphonic  acid,  786 
phenol,  Para,  564,  631 
phenols,  631 

Derivatives  of,  633 

Dyes  from,  635 
phenyl  propiolic  acid,  711 
purine,  901 
valeric  acid,  390 

Delta,  456 
Ammonal,  534 

Ammonia  derivatives,  54,  539 
Ammoniacal  gas  liquor,  496 
Ammonio-zinc  chloride,  612,  632,  779, 

783 
Ammonium  carbamate,  430 

Ammonium  cyanate,  418,  429 

Ammonium  hydrazoate,  64 

Ammonium  thio-cyanate,  420 

Amygdalin,  654,  729 
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Amyl  alcohol f  Active,  89 

Amyl  alcohols,  loi 

Amyl  nitrite,  587 

Amyloid,  368 

Anal>*sis  of  organic  compounds,  917 

Anesthesine,  898 

Anesthetics,  Synthetic,  895 

Anethole,  623,  663,  664,  720,  841,  842 

Angelic  acid,  1 78 

Anhydrides,  139 

Inner,  234 

of  hydrox>'  acids,  241 
Anilides,  543,  555 
Aniline,  497,  530,  536,  539,  871 

and  nitrous  acid,  542,  586 

dyes,  541,  744 

History  of,  539 

Preparation  of,  540 

Salts  of.  555 

yellow,  573 
Anilines,  Substituted,  546,  557 
Anilino  acetic  acid,  561 
Anilino  acids,  561 

Anis  aldehyde,  661,  664,  720,  841,  842 
Anisic  acid,  720 
Anisole,  612,  621,  720 
Anol,  623,  663 
Anschiitz,  793 
Anthracene,  496,  499,  765,  792 

and  derivatives,  792 

Constitution  of,  794,  798 

from  benzyl  bromide,  794 

from  benzyl  toluene,  793 

from  phenyl  ortho-tolyl  ketone,  794 

from  tetra-brom  ethane,  793 

Isomerism  of  derivatives  of,  800 

oil,  497 

Synthesis  of,  793 
Anthranil,  707 
Anthranilic  acid,  705,  706,  871 

from  naphthalene,  708,  880 

from     phenyl    glycine     ortho-car- 
boxylic  add,  710 

relation  to  indigo,  706 

Synthesis  of,  708 
Anthranilo  acetic  acid,  710 


Anthraquinone,  795 

Constitution  of,  798 

from  phthalic  acid,  795 

sulphonic  acid,  803 

Synthesis  of,  795 
Antifebrin,  556 
Anti  formula,  592 
Antipyrine,  856 
Arabinose,  218,  339 
Arabitol,  218,  339 
Arachidic  acid,  131,  137,  180, 204, 216 
Arachidin,  208 
Arbutin,  618 
Arginine,  391 
Armstrong,  349 

and  Baeyer,  475 
Aromatic  acids,  669 

by  Gattermann  synthesis,  674 

by  Grignard  reaction,  677, 680 

by  Kekul6  S3m thesis,  675 

by  Wurtz  synthcas,  675 

from  amides,  676 

from  cyanides,  675 

from  diazo  compounds,  677 

from  hydrocarbons,  674 

from  malonic  ester,  679 

from  sulphonic  acids,  673 

Ring-carboxy,  673 

Substituted,  701 

Synthesis  of,  669 
Aromatic  alcohols,  607,  641 

by  Grignard  reaction,  642 
Aromatic  aldehydes,  647 

and  ketones,  647 

Reactions  of,  650 

Substituted,  658 

Synthesis  of,  648 
Aromatic  amines,  539 

Derivatives  of,  545 

Nitrous  add  on,  541 

Reactions  of,  541 
Aromatic  compounds,  466 
Aromatic  glycols,  645 
Aromatic  ketones,  657 
Arsenic  compounds,  64 
Arsines,  65 
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Aryl  amines,  Reactions  of,  549 
Aryl  anilines,  546 
Asparagine,  391 
Aspartic  acid,  391 
Aspirin,  719 
Asymmetric  carbon,  90 
Atropic  acid,  699 
Atropine,  699,  892 
Auramine,  667,  734 
Aurines,  748 
Azo,  568 

benzene,  537,  563,  566 

compounds,  567,  568,  569 

dyes,  576 
from  naphthalene,  786,  789 

toluene,  567  • 
Azoxy  benzene,  537,  563,  565 

Rearrangement  of,  566 


B 


Baeyer,  442,  762,  801 

and  Caro,  801 

and  Drewsen,  862,  879 
Ballistite,  378 
Bamberger,  462,  772 
Barbier,  77 

Barbituric  acid,  438,  443,  457 
Beckmann  rearrangement,  654,  658,  685 
Bees*  wax,  216 

Behrend  and  Roosen,  442,  445 
Beilstein,  31,  36 
Benedict,  332 
Benzal  chloride,  510 
Benzaldehyde,  647,  654,  841,  842 
Benzaldoxime,  651,  652 

Syn  and  anti,  652 
Benzamide,  684 
Benzamine,  539 
Benzanilide,  557,  658,  685 

by  Beckmann  rearrangement,  685 
Benzene,  42,  458,  469,  476,  496,  498 

azo  toluene,  567 

compounds,  458 

Constitution  of,  466 

derivatives,  458,  502 


Benzene,  diazo  hydroxide,  591 
diazo  sulphonic  acid,  593 
diazonium  chloride,  568,  586,  587, 

590 
Griess  formula  for,  588 

Kekul£  formula  for,  589 

diazonium  hydroxide,  590 

diazonium  potassium  sulphite,  593 

di-sulphonic  acid,  516 

from  acetylene,  478 

from  benzoic  acid,  682 

Halogen  products  of,  470,  502,  507 

Hexa-carboxy,  695 

hexa-chloride,  504 

Hexagon  formula  for,  469,  471,  476 

Homologues  of,  470,  476 

Hydroxyl  products  of,  470 

Isomerism  of  derivatives  of,  471 

Kekul6  formula  for,  474 

Nitric  acid  derivatives  of,  470,  528 

Properties  of,  469 

series,  458,  466 

Substitution  products  of,  470 

sulphinic  acid,  523,  525 

sulphon  amide,  519 

sulphon  chloride,  519 

sulphonic  acids,  470,  515 

Synthesis  of,  477 

Theories  of  formation  of,  501 
Benzidine,  578,  732,  787 

dyes,  579,  787 
Benzil,  763 

di-oximes,  764 
Benzine,  40,  458 
Benzoic  acid,  511,  521,  671,  673,  680 

Esters  of,  682 

Reduction  of,  682 

Synthesis  of,  *68i 
Benzoic  anhydride,  683 
Benzoic  nitrile,  521,  599,  652 
Benzoic  sulphinid,  712 
Benzoin,  763 
Benzophenone,  657,  734 

from  benzoic  acid,  682 
Benzopurpurin,  788 
Benzoquinone,  636,  638,  795 
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Benzo  tri-chloride,  510 
Benzoyl,  683 

amino  acetic  acid,  684 

amino  compounds,  683 

brom  benzoic  acid,  796 

chloride,  683 

ecgonine,  897 

glycine,  388,  686 

phenyl  urea,  685 
Benzoylation,  683 
Benzyl,  644 

acetate,  644 

alcohol,  641,  644 

amine,  544 

bromide,  794 

chloride,  510 

hydrozyl  amine,  565 

methyl  ether,  644 

toluene,  793 
Bemthsen,  762 
Berthelot,  6,  204,  501 
Berthelot's  S3mthesis,  6 
Berzelius,  9,  23,  235 
Betaine,  388,  908     - 

Betol,  719,  784 
Bioses,  336 
Bismarck  brown,  575 

Biuret,  405,  434 

reaction,  405 
Bivalent  carbon,  71*  4^9 
Bloomstrand-Strecker-Erlenmeyer    for- 
mula, 590 
Boiling-point,  915 

constants,  925 

Determination  of,  916 

rise,  Determination  of,  925 
Books  of  reference,  910 
Bourd^ux  B,  789 
Borneo  camphor,  825,  835 
Borneol,  823,  835,  838,  842 
Bomyl  chloride,  838 
Bornylene,  823,  835 
Bouchardat,  846 
Brom  anthraquinone,  796 
Brom  benzoic  acid,  704 
Brom  ethane,  51 


Brom  phthalic  anhydride,  796 
Bromoform,  186 
Brucine,  889 
Budier,  423 
Buchner,  96 
Bunsen,  66 
Butanal,  119 
Butan-di-oic  add,  278 
Butane,  18,  28 

Synthesis  of,  20,  24 

Methyl,  33 

Di-methyl,  34 
Butenal,  169 

Butenes,  Isomerism  of,  157 
Butenoic  adds,  173 
Butlerow,  340 
Butter  fat,  208,  210,  211,  213, 3x5, 216 

Composition  of,  217 
Butter  yellow,  573 
Butyl  alcohol,  by  Grignard  reaction,  7^ 
Butyl  iodide,  Primary,  48 
Butyl  iodide.  Secondary,  48 
Butyl  iodide.  Tertiary,  4& 
Butylene,  157 

Butyric  add,  131, 136,  204,  209, 216, 31? 
Butyrin,  207,  208,  213 
Butyro  lactone,  243,  849 
Butyro-refractometer,  211 


Cacodyl,  66 

Cadaverine,  193,  194*  856, 905 
Caffeine,  448,  901,  903 
Caffe-tannic  add,  724 
Cagniard  de  Latour,  95 
Cain  and  Thorpe,  746 
Caldum  carbide,  44, 162 
Caldum  cyan  amide,  422 
Camphane,  822 
Camphene,  823,  842 
Camphor,  49I1  6x6,  811,  8i4t  ^35'  ^3^^ 
841,  842 

Borneo,  825 

Constitution  of,  835 

Natural,  838 
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Camphor,  Synthesis  of,  823,  837 
Camphoric  acid,  Kompa's  sjmthesis  of, 

835 
Camphors,  835 

Cane  sugar,  353 

Analysis  of,  358 

Diffusion  process  for,  355 

Extraction  of,  355 

History  and  statistics  of,  357 

Industrial  processes  for,  354 
Sources  of,  354 
Caoutchouc,  811,  814,  815,  843 

Harries  formula  for,  848 

Properties  of,  843 

Synthesis  of,  845 
Capric  acid,  131,  137,  204,  209,  216,  217 
Caprin,  208 
Caprine,  390 

Caproic  acid,  131,  204,  209,  216,  217 
Caproin,  208 

Caprylic  acid,  131,  204,  209,  216,  217 
Caprylin,  208 
Carane,  822 
Carbamic  acid,  430 
Carbamide,  429 
Carbazole,  792 
Carbinol  base,  738,  740 
Carbo-cyclic  compounds,  458,  460 
Carbohydrates,  316 

Acetylation  of,  3x8 

Aldehyde  reactions  of,  319 

and  Fehiing's  solution,  332 

and  phenyl  hydrazine,  326 

Classification  of,  333 

Com{K>sition  of,  316 

Constitution  of,  316,  323 

Conversion  of,  325 

Decreasing  carbon  content  of,  329 

Derivatives  of,  325 

Esterification  of,  318 

Fermentation  of,  331 

Increasing  carbon  content  of,  329 

Number  of  hydroxyls  in,  318 

Oxidation  of,  325 

Position  of  aldehyde  group  in,  322 

Position  of  ketone  group  in,  323 


Carbohydrates,  Reactions  of,  331 

Reagent  for,  581 

Reduction  of,  321 

Synthesis  of,  320 

Table  of,  381 
Carbolic  acid,  496,  61^ 
Carbon,  2 

Bivalent,  419 

by  combustion,  918 

Tetra-valencc  of,  10,  473 

Tri-valent,  762 
Carbon  dioxide,  425 

Reduction  of,  267 
Carbon  tetra-chloride,  9,  187 
Carbonates,  425 
Carbonic  acid,  425,  428 
Carbonyl  chloride,  187,  426 
Carbonyl  group,  114,  121 
Carbostyril,  863 
Carboxy  cinnamic  acids,  673 
Carbdxyl,  127 

in  the  ring,  671 

in  the  side-chain,  672 

Influence  of,  702 
Carbylamines,  69 
Carius  method  for  halogens,  920 
Carius  method  for  sulphur,  920 
Carnauba  wax,  216- 
Caro,  494,  74^ 

and  Frank,  422 
Carvacrol,  615,  827,  832 
Carvene,  820 
Carvo-menthol,  826 
Carvo-menthone,  826 
Carvone,  829,  831,  832,  841,  842 
Casein,  393 
Caseinogen,  396 
Castor  oil,  216 
Catechu-tannic  acid,  724 
Cellobiose,  368 
Cellulase,  362 
Celluloid,  376 
Ollulose,  361,  366 

Acetates  of,  374 

Compound,  366 

Constitution  of,  368 
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Cellulose,  explosives,  376 

Formula  for,  370 

Hydrates  of,  374 

Industrial  uses  of,  369 

Nitration  of,  377 

Nitric  acid  esters  of,  375 

Normal,  366 

Properties  of,  367 
Centric  formula,  475 
Cerotic  acid,  216 
Cetyl  alcohol,  93 
Chardonnet,  373 
Chavicol,  623,  663 
Chevreul,  180,  204 
Chinitol,  814 
Chlor  acetic  acids,  234 
Chlor  benzoic  acids,  511,  704 
Chlor  ethane,  51 
Chlor  formic  acid,  234 
Chlor  methanes,  8,  10,  52,  182 
Chlor  naphthalenes,  771 
Chlor  picrin,  220 
Chlor  propenes,  164 
Chlor  pyridine,  856 
Chlor  toluenes,  510,  512 
Chlor  tri-methyl  benzenes,  513 
Chlor  xylenes,  513 
Chloral,  226 

hydrate,  227,  252,  297 
Chloranil,  639 
Chloranilic  acid,  639 
Chloroform,  8,  183 

Reactions  of,  184 
Chlorophyll,  363 
Choline,  906 
Chromophore,  740 
Chrysoidine,  574 
Cinchona  alkaloids,  887 

Action  of,  889 
Cinchona  bark,  888 
Cinchonidine,  888 
Cinchonine,  887 
Cinchoninic  acid,  864,  8S7 
Cineol,  841,  842 
Cinnamic  acids,  645,  672,  607,  b()S 

Carboxy,  672 


Cinnamic  alcohol,  645 

Cinnamic  aldehyde,  656.  699,  841,  842, 

861 
Cinnamyl  acetate,  842 
Cinnamyl  cocaine,  895 
Citra-conic  acid,  293,  315 
Citral,  816,  841,  842 
Citrene,  815,  819 
Citric  acid,  313 

from  aceto  acetic  ester,  314 

from  glycerol,  313 

Salts  of,  315 
Citronellal,  841 
Citronellol,  841,  842 
Claisen,  254 

Claus  diagonal  formula,  475 
Cleaning  oil,  40 
Coagulated  proteins,  399 
Coal,  Distillation  of,  494 
Coal  gas,  4,  494 
Coal  tar,  467,  477,  494,  49^ 

Distillation  of,  497 

dyes,  541,  747 

industry,  500 

Yield  of  products  from,  500 
Coca  alkaloids,  894 
Cocaine,  699,  894 

Alpha,  896 
Cochineal,  747 

Cocoa  butter,  208,  210,  211,  iis^  ^^^ 
Cocoanut  oil,  208,  210.  211, 215.  ^'^ 
Codeine,  890 
Cod-liver  oil,  210,  216 
Cohen,  293 
Cohnheim,  393 
Coke,  43,  495 
Collidine,  Synthesis  of,  859 
Collidines,  858,  860 
Collodion,  203,  376 
Cologne  spirits,  98 
Colophony,  840 
Columbian  spirits,  94 
Combustion  analysis,  01  ^"^ 
Condensation,  116,  ifKj,  220,}}'; 
Condensed     hetero-cyclic    compoHiHi> 
860 
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Condensed  ring  compounds,  765,  793 

Congo  red,  787 

Coniferin,  646 

Coniferyl  alcohol,  646,  663,  664 

Conine,  858,  885 

Synthesis  of,  885 
Constitution,  10 
Constitutional  formula,  1 2 
Cordite,  378 
Cotton,  370 

Mercerized,  372 
Cotton-seed  oil,  208,  210,  211,  215,  216 
Coumaric  acid,  726 
Coumarin,  727 
Coumarinic  acid,  726 
Coumarone,  865 
Cream  of  tartar,  310 
Creatine,  441,  446,  903      . 
Creatinine,  441,  446,  903 
Cresols,  497,  614,  641 
Crotonic  acid,  173,  174,  i77j  204j  292 

Cis  form  of,  177 

from  aceto  acetic  ester,  260 

Isomerism  of,  176 

Synthesis  of,  175 
Crotonic  aldehyde,  169 
Crystalline,  539 
Cr>'stallization,  914 
Cumene,  491 
Cuminic  aldehyde,  656 
Curtius,  64 
Cyan-amide,  221,  421 
Cyanates,  408 
Cyanic  acid,  416 
Cyanides,  66,  408,  410 

from  atmospheric  nitrogen,  422 
Cyanogen,  68,  193,  408 

alcohols,  225 

chloride,  421 

compounds,  Tautomerism  of,  413 

Hydrolysis  of,  265 

radical,  68 
Cyano  methane,  68 
Cyano  methyl  anthranilic  acid,  881 
Cyanol,  539 
Cyanuric  acid,  418 


Cyclic  terpenes,  816 
Cyclic  ureids,  438 
Cyclo-butane,  461 

-hexan-di-ol,  813 

-hexane,  461,  469,  504,  811,  813 

-hexanols,  813 

-paraffins,  462 

-pentane,  461 

-propane,  173,  460 

-prof)ene,  462 

-propine,  462 
Cymene,  476,  492,  817,  821 
Cystine,  389 

D 

Deen,  320 

Denatured  alcohol,  100 
Desmotropism,  525      .  ^ 

Dessaignes,  686 
Dextrin,  361,  379 
Dextrose,  351 
Di-acetanilide,  557 
-acetic  acid,  279 
-acetyl,  262 
-acetyl  morphine,  892 
-aldehydes,  261 
-amide,  64,  579 
-amine,  64 

-amino  acetic  acid,  389 
azo  benzene,  574 
benzene,  561 
butane,  193 
di-phenyl,  579,  732 
pentane,  193 
anilides,  557 
-anisidine,  732 
-benzyl,  762 
-brom  fthane.  Symmetrical,  154 

Unsym  metrical,  153 
-chlor  acetic  acid,  234 
benzene,  505 

ethane,  Isomerism  of,  53,  188 
Symmetrical,  53,  188 
Unsymmetrical,     53, 
113,  i88 
hydrine,  202 
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Di-chlor  methane,  8,  52 
toluenes,  510 
-cyano  methane,  273 
-cyclic  tcrpenes,  821 
-enes,  162 
-ethyl,  28 
carbonate,  427 
di-sulphone  di-methyl  methane, 

198 
malonate,  275 
oxalate,  271 
sulphate,  515 
sulphone,  197 
thio-ethcr,  197 
-ethylenes,  162 
-gallic  acid,  723 
-glycolic  acid,  240 
«  anhydride,  245 
-hydro  benzene,  812 
carveol,  829 
carvone,  829 
collidine,  859 
cymene,  817 
terrephthalic  acid,  694 
-hydroxy  acetone,  228,  320,  337 
alcohols,  195 
anthraquinone,  801 
benzenes,  616 
malonic  add,  296 
succinic  add,  301 
-ketones,  261 
-keto  piperizines,  386 
-methyl,  17 
amino  azo  benzene,  567,  573 
ammonium  iodide,  57 
aniline,  550,  552,  747 
benzenes,  483 
glutaric  acid,  835 
hydrazine,  64 
ketone,  124 
octa  di-ene,  815 
oxamic  acid,  273 
oxamide,  273 
phenyl  pyrrazolone,  856 
pyridines,  858 
succinic  acid,  284 


Di-methyl     tri-methylene    di-bromidt, 
846 
-methyl  xanthine,  901 
-nitro  benzene,  530 
di-phenyl,  731 
di-phenyl  di-acetylene,  873, 
878 
-oxindole,  866 
-oxy  purine,  900 
-pentene,  819,  842,  846 
-peptides,  386 
-phenic  add,  733,  809 
-phenyl,  730 
amine,  546,  555 
di-acetylene,  873 
iodonium  hydroxide,  508 
ketone,  657 
methane,  657,  733 
Synthesis  of,  733 
phthalide,  751 
thio-urea,  543 
-propargyl,  163,  167,  467 
-propyl,  30 
-saccharoses,  334,  353 
-sulphonic  adds,  Reactions  ol,  s*^ 
-thio  acetal,  197 
Dialuric  add,  438,  443 
Diastase,  95,  360,  362 
Diazo  adds,  711 
Diazo  amino  compounds,  570 
Diazo  benzene,  542,  547,  563,  586 
Diazo  compounds,  568,  585 
and  alcohols,  597 
and  cyanides,  599 
and  water,  597 
Constitution  of,  587 
Griess  formula  for,  588 
Keku])6  formula  for,  589 
Oxidation  of,  596 
Reactions  of,  595,  600 
Reduction  of,  595 
Tautomerism  of,  591 
Diazo  esters,  594 
Diazo  reaction,  569 
Diazo  reactions,  Table  of,  600-603 
Diazonium  compounds,  Formula  for,  S^ 
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Diazotates,  591 

Hantzsch  formula,  592 

Isomerism  of,  591 
Diazotization,  586 
Dibasic  acids,  288 

Saturated,  264 

Unsaturated,  289 
Diffusion  process,  355 
Dionine,  892 
Dis-azo  compounds,  572 
Divalent  mercaptans,  197 
Double  bonds,  155 
Dulcitol,  219,  339 
Dumas,  9,  235 

method  for  nitrogen,  919 
Durene,  491 
Dyes,  744 

Auramine,  734 

Carbinol  base  of,  740 

Coal  tar,  747 

Colored  dye  salt  of,  741 

Colorless  hydrate  salt  of,  741 

History  of,  744 

Leuco  base  of,  740 

Phthalein,  750     - 

Quinoid  constitution  of,  740 

Substantive,  788 

S3mthetic,  746 

Tri-phenyl  methane,  736 
Dynamite,  202,  379 


Ecgonine,  894 
Edestin,  394 
Egg  albumin,  392,  394 
Eikonogen,  786 
Elaidic  acid,  178,  204 

from  oleic  acid,  179 
Emulsin,  655 
Enantiomorphs,  91,  307 
Engler,  43 
Enol  formula,  256 

Enzymatic  hydrolysis  of  proteins,  404 
Enzyme  theory  of  fermentation,  96 
Eosine,  761 
Epi'Cblor  hydrines,  224 


Erepsin,  404 
Ergot  base,  906 
Erlenmeyer,  769 
Erythrin,  218 
Erythrite,  218 
Erythritol,  218,  337 
Erythro-dextrin,  362,  379 
Erythrose,  337 
Essential  oils,  661,  814,  84b 

Table  of,  842 
Esterification,  140 
Esters,  102,  140 

Isomerism  of,  142 

Names  of,  142 

Occurrence  of,  143,  841 

Preparation  of,  143 

Properties  of,  105,  143 
Estragole,  623,  663,  842 
Ethanal,  119,  120 
Ethane,  15,  463 

Oxidation  products  of,  266 

Sjmthesis  of,  15 
Ethanoic  acid,  131,  135 
Ethan-ol,  84,  95 
Ethene,  151,  157,  158 

series,  157 
Ethenol,  166 
Ether,  108 

an  anhydride,  no 
Ethereal  oils,  8i4i  840 
Ethereal  salts,  102 
Ethers,  105 

Chemical  properties  of,  108 

Isomerism  of,  106 

Names  of,  106 

Synthesis  of,  105 

Table  of,  107 

Unsaturated,  167 
Ethine,  160,  161 

series,  159 
Ethyl,  17 

acetate,  140 

aceto  acetate,  254 

acid  sulphate,  104 

alcohol,  84,  95 

specific  gravity  table,  10 1 
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Ethyl,  amine,  55 

benzene,  481 

bromide,  51 

carbamate,  431 

chlor  carbonate,  524 

chlor  formate,  427 

chloride,  51 

cyanurate,  418 

ether,  107,  108,  159 
Manufacture  of,  108 
Properties  of,  no 

iodide,  51 

iso-cyanurate,  418 

magnesium  iodide,  77 

malonic  acid,  278 

mercaptan,  197 

nitrate,  104 

nitrite,  104,  587 

oxalic  acid,  271 

radical,  17 

sulphate,  104 

sulphonic  acid,  515 

sulphuric  acid,  515 
Ethylene,  151,  154,  iS7.  158,  463 

bromide,  154 

chloride,  189 

compounds,  189 

Constitution  of,  152 

glycol,  195 

halides,  190 

Preparation  of,  159 

series,  157 
Ethylidene  chloride,  189^ 
Ethylidene  compounds,  189 
Ethylidene  halides,  189 
Ethylidene  mercaptan,  197 
Eucaine,  896 
Eucalyptol,  828 
Flugenole,  623,  663,  841,  842 
Euler,  846 
Explosives,  Force  of,  379 


F 


Fahlberg,  714 
Fast  red  B,  789 


Fats,  144 

and  oils,  203 

Acids  of,  Table,  204 
Analytical  methods  for,  207 
Bromine  absorption  of,  213 
Chemical  constants  of,  212 
Constants  of,  Table,  216 
Constitution  of,  204 
Hydrolysis  of,  205 
Insoluble  acids  of,  215 
Iodine  value  of,  2x3 
Koettstorfer  value  for,  212 
Melting  points  of,  Table,  211 
Physical  constants  of,  210 
Properties  of,  207  • 
Reactions  of,  205 
Refractive  index  of,  211 
Saponification  number  of,  212 
Saponification  of,  205 
Specific  gravity  of.  Table,  210 
Table  of,  208 
Volatile  acids  of,  215 

Fatty  acids,  Table  of,  20Q 

Faversham  powder,  534 

Fehling's  solution,  311,  332 

Fenchene,  824 

Fenchone,  825,  835,  841 

Fermentation,  95 
acetic,  135 
alcoholic,  95,  360 
of  carbohydrates,  331 
Theories  of,  96 

Fire  damp,  4 

Fischer,  332,  346,  386,  393.  400»  4»-- 
448,  724,  746,  762 

Fischer  and  Tafel,  340 

Fittig  reaction,  479»  S^^i  730 

Flax,  370 

Fluorenc,  734 

Fluorescein,  618,  759,  760 

Fluoroform,  187 

Formaldehyde,  119  /'' 

Formamino  phenol,  633 

Formanilide,  557 

Formic  acid,  131,  134 

Formic  nitrile,  410 
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Formosc,  340 

Formyl  acetic  acid,  253 

Frankland  reaction,  16,  24,  50,  77,  730 

Freezing-point  constants,  925 

Freezing-point  lowering,  Determination 

of,  925 
Friedel-Craft  reaction,   479,   649,   674, 

679,  730,  735,  762 
Friedlander,  762 
Fritzsche,  539 
Fnictosazone,  327 
Fructose,  260,  324,  340,  352,  363 

Inactive,  341 
Fnictosone,  328 
Fruit  flavors,  144 
Fruit  sugar,  352 
Fuchsin,  746 
Fulminic  acid,  419 
Fumaric  acid,  176,  290,  293,  592 

isomerism  with  maleic  acid,  291 

Synthesis  of,  290 
Furfural,  338,  620,  850 

from  pentosans,  851 
Furfuran,  850 
Furfuryl  alcohol,  852 
Fusel  oil,  loi 


Galactans,  366,  380 

Galactose,  351 

Gallic  acid,  619,  722 

Gallo-tannic  acid,  723 

Gas  liquor  salt,  496 

Gasoline,  40,  42 

Gattermann,  599 

reaction,  599,  677 
-Koch  reaction,  649,  660 

Gay  Lussac,  66 

Gelatin  powder,  203,  378 

Geometric  isomerism,  176,  292,  592 

Geranial,  170 

Geraniol,  167,  170,  816,  827,  842,  843 

Geraniyl  acetate,  842 

Globulins,  398 


Glucose,  95,  324,  333,  340,  344,  347, 

35i»  352,  353i  354,  359i  360, 
362,  380,  381 
Alpha  and  beta,  346,  348,  350 

from  formaldehyde,  340 

from  glycerol,  340 

Lactone  constitution  of,  345,  347 

Muta-rotation  of,  345 

phenyl  hydrazone,  581 

Stereo-isomers  of,  Table,  344 
Glucosides,  Alpha  and  beta,  346 
Glucosone,  328,  582 
Glucuronic  acid,  253,  325 
Glutamine,  391 
Glutaminic  acid,  288,  391 
Glutaric  acid,  285 

by  aceto  acetic  ester  synthesis, 

286 
by  malonic  ester  synthesis,  287 
from  propane,  286 
Synthesis  of,  286 
Glutaric  anhydride,  287 
Glutelins,  398 
Gluten,  393 
Glyceric  acid,  201 
Glyceric  aldehyde,  229,  320,  337 
Glycerin,  198 
Glycerol,  198 

chlor  hydrines,  224 

Derivatives  of,  200 

esters,  207 
Table,  208 

Ethers  of,  200 

Inorganic  acid  esters  of,  201 

Organic  acid  esters  of,  203 

Oxidation  products  of,  200 

Properties  of,  199 

Salts  of,  200 

Synthesis  of,  198 
Glycerose,  201,  320,  337,  341,  363 
Glyceryl  acetates,  203 
Glyceryl  mono-chloride,  201 
Glyceryl  mono-nitrate,  202 
Glyceryl  tri-nitrate,  202 
Glyceryl  tri-palmitate,  204,  206 
Glycine,  388,  686 
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Glyco-leucinc,  390 

-proteins,  398 
Glycogen,  361,  379 
Glycogenase,  362 
Glycol,  195 

chlor  hydrine,  224 
Glycolic  acid,  244 
Glycolic  aldehyde,  229 
Glycolide,  245 
Glycols,  19s 

Aromatic,  645 
Glycolyl  urea,  438 
Glycuronic  acid,  253 
Glytryl  alanine,  401 
Glycyl  glycine,  387 
Gljroxal,  261 
Glyoxylic  acid,  252,  297 

reaction,  406 
Glyoxylyl  urea,  439 
Goats'  milk  fat,  208 
Goessmann,  181 
Goldschmidt  Process,  269 
Gomberg,  762 
Graebe,  769 

and  Liebeimann,  801 
Grape  sugar,  351 
Green,  762 
Griess,  486,  569,  573.  5^ 

reaction,  569 
Grignard  reaction,  77,  174,  642,  677, 

680,  828 
Grignard  reagent,  77 
Guaiacol,  617,  621,  662 

carbonate,  622 
Guanidids,  441 
C'uanidine,  439 
Guanine,  439i  448,  901 »  903 
Guano,  439 
Gum  catechin,  722 
Gun-cotton,  375,  379 
Gutta-percha,  843 

H 

Hall,  43 

Halogen  acids,  230,  703 
Aromatic,  704 


Halogen  acids,  Properties  of,  232 

Reactions  of,  233 
Halogen  alcohols,  22 
Halogen  aldehydes,  226 
Halogen  alkanes,  45 
Halogen  anilines,  557 
Halogen  benzenes,  503,  507 

Reactions  of,  505 
Halogen  carriers,  504 
Halogen  hydrines,  223 
Halogen  ketones,  228 
Halogen  phenols,  625 
Halogenation  of  acids,  230 
Halogens  by  Carius  method,  921 
Hantzsch,  591,  746 
Heavy  oil,  497 
Hehner  value,  215 
Helianthine,  574 
Heliotropin,  624,  66?,  664,  665 
Heller's  ring,  test,  407 
Hemelithene  486,  491 
Hemi-cellulose,  366 

-terpenes,  815 
Hemo-globins,  396,  399 
Hemp,  370 

oil,  208,  210,  211,  215,  226 
Heptoses,  317 
Heptyl  benzene,  476 
Heroine,  892 
Herzig,  762 
Herschel,  306 
Hesperidene,  819 
Hess,  369 

Hetero-cydic  compounds,  194,  aS^i  ^ 
Hexa-carboxy  benzene,  695 

-chlor  benzene,  505 

-chlor  ethane,  192,  265 

-decyl  benzene,  477 

-di-ine,  163,  167,  467 

-ethyl  benzene,  477 

-hydro  benzene,  468,  504, 811,  »i2 

-hydro  cymenc,  817 

-hydro  terre  phthalic  acid,  6^ 

-methyl  benzene,  476 

-methylene,  461,  464,  A^*  504.  ^ 
Hexagon  formula,  469,  471 
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Hexanes,  i8,  25,  29 
HexosanSi  380 
Hexoses,  317,  334,  339 
Synthesis  of,  339 
Hippuric  acid,  388,  681,  684,  686 
Histidine,  390 
Histones,  398 

Hofmann,  54,  71,  539,  555,  746 
iso-nitrile  reaction,  185 
reaction,  71,  148,  685,  709,  881 
Holde,  43 
Holland,  217 
Homologous  series,  21 
Hopkins-Cole  reaction,  406 
Horbaczewski,  442,  445 
Hordenine,  906 
HObl  solution,  214 
Httbl-Wijs,  213 
Human  fat,  208,  215,  216 
Hydantoin,  438,  457 
Hydracrylic  acid,  172,  242,  245,  697 

Synthe^s  of,  246 
Hydrazides,  584 
Hydrazines,  63,  64,  579 
Hydrazo  benzene,  537,  563,  577 

Rearrangement  of,  578,  732 
Hydrazo  compounds,  577 
Hydrazoic  acid,  63,  64 
Hydrazones,  124,  581,  651 
Hydrines,  202,  223 
Hydro-aromatic  compounds,  811 

-benzenes,  811 

-naphthylamines,  781 

-phthalic  adds,  693 

-quinolines,  864 
Hydrocarbons,  3,  19,  35,  36,  151,  161 

Benzene  series  of,  466 

from  adds,  133 

Higher,  36 

Isomeric,  23,  36 

Mono-substitution  products  of,  45 

Nomenclature  of,  21,  35 

Oxidation  of,  289,  290,  669 

relation  to  adds,  129 

Table  of,  19 

Unsaturated,  151,  161 


Hydrocinnamic  add,  697 

from  malonic  ester,  697 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  66,  409 
Constitution  of,  41 1 
Synthesis  of,  412 
Hydroferrocyanic  acid,  414 
Hydcogen,  by  combustion,  918 
Hydrogenated  benzene  com[)ounds,  811 
Hydrolysis,  141,  205 
Hydroquinol,  618 
Hydroquinone,  618 
Hydroxy  acetic  add,  244 
Hydroxy  acids,  235,  704 

Alpha,  Anhydrides  of,  241 
Anhydrides  of,  241 
Aromatic,  714 
Beta,  Anhydrides  of,  242 
Esters  of,  240 
Ethers  of,  239 
from  amino  adds,  237 
from  cyan  hydrines,  237 
from  halogen  adds,  236 
from  poly-hydroxy  alcohols,  238 
from  unsubstituted  acids,  238 
Gamma,  Anhydrides  of,  242 
Reactions  of,  239 
Reduction  of,  243 
Synthesis  of,  236 
Hydroxy  aldehydes,  228,  658 
anthraquinone,  797 
azo  benzene,  566 
azo  com[)ounds,  576 
benzaldehyde,  658 
benzene,  613 
benzoic  add,  714 
butyric  aldehyde,  229 
cinnamic  acid,  726 
compounds.  Mixed,  222 
di-basic  adds,  295 
formic  add,  244,  428 
ketones,  228 
malonic  acid,  201,  296 
-methyl  benzoic  acid,  701,  714, 

728 
naphthalenes,  782 
phenyl  acetic  acid,  714 
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Hydroxy  propionic  acids,  172,  245 

pyridines,  857 

quinolines,  863 

stearic  acids,  1 79 

succinic  acids,  297 

tri-basic  acids,  312 
Hydroxy  1  amine,  63,  125,  319 
Hydroxy  I   amines,    Rearrangement   of, 

631 
Hydroxyl  compounds,  78 
Hydroxyl  derivatives,  606 
Hyoscyamine,  892 
Hypobromite  reaction,  435 
Hypogaeic  acid,  180,  204,  209,  216 
Hypogaein,  208 
Hypoxanthine,  450,  900,  903 


Identification  of  organic  compounds,  915 
Illuminating  gas,  494 
Imino  formic  acid  chloride,  660 
Imino  urea,  439 
Imitation  camphor,  823 
Immersion  refractometer,  212 
India  rubber,  814 
Indican,  883 

Indigo,  S39»  7o6,  708,  747i  7^6,  860,  871, 
878,  882 
Baeyer  and  Drewsen  synthesis  of, 

879 
Baeyer  and  Emmerling  synthesis, 

of,  874 
carmine,  883 
Engler  and  Emmerling  synthesis  of, 

873 
from  benzaldehyde,  879 

from  di -phenyl  di-acetylene,  873 

from  naphthalene,  880 

from  nitro  aceto  phenone,  875 

from  nitro  cinnamic  acid,  876 

from  nitro  phenyl  acetic  acid,  876 

from   nitro  phenyl  propioUc  acid, 

876 
from  phenyl  glycine  carboxylic  acid, 

880 


Indigo,  Heumann's  synthesis  of,  880 

Industrial,  882 

Natural,  883 

Synthetic,  708,  873 
Histoo'  of,  882 

white,  883 
Indole,  389,  866,  872 

from  nitro  cinnamic  acid,  874 
Indophenin  reaction,  852 
Indoxyl,  866,  869,  881 
Ink,  725   • 

Inner  anhydrides,  234 
Inner  salt,  Sulphanilic  acid  as,  560 
Inorganic  compounds,  i 
Inositol,  814 
Inulase,  362 
Inulin,  361,  379 
Inversion,  352 
Invert  sugar,  352 
Invertase,  353 
Iodine  reaction,  362 
Iodine  value,  213 
lodo  benzene,  507 

dichloride,  507 
lodo  benzoic  acid,  701,  705 
lodo  ethane,  51 
lodo  methane,  51 
Iodoform,  186 

test  for  alcohol,  186 
lodol,  854 

lodonium  compounds,  508 
lodonium  hydroxide,  509 
lodoso  benzene,  508 
lodoso  benzoic  acid,  705 
lodoxy  benzene,  508 
lodoxy  benzoic  acid,  705 
lonone,  816 
Ipatiew,  846 

Iron  cyanide  compounds,  414 
Isatin,  707,  866,  868,  872 

from  nitro  benzoic  add.  707 

chloride,  872 
Iso-butane,  28 

-cinnamic  add,  699 

-compounds,  27 

-crotonic  acid,  174,  177.  'Q' 
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Iso-cyanates,  73 

-cyanic  acid,  416 

-cyanides,  69 

-cyclic  compounds,  466 

-dialuric  acid,  438 

-diazo  benzene,  548 

-eugenole,  623,  663,  664 

-leucine,  390 

-linolenic  acid,  204,  209 

-linolenin,  208 

-nitrile  reaction,  71,  186 

-nitriles,  69 

-oleic  acid,  180 

-phthalic  acid,  693 

-propyl  benzene,  491 

-propyl  iodide,  28,- 51 

-quinoline,  865,  890 

-safrole,  624,  663,  664 

-succinic  acid,  278 

-thio-cyanates,  73,  421 
Isomerism,  21 

Geometric,  292 

of  acids,  130 

of  anthracene  derivatives,  800 

of  benzene  derivatives,  471 

of  butenes,  157 

of  chlor  toluenes,  512 

of  cinnamic  acids,  698 

of  crotonic  acids,  176 

of  di-chlor  ethanes,  188 

of  diazotates,  591 

of  esters,  142 

of  glucoses  and  glucosides,  348 

of  maleic  and  fumaric  acids,  291 

of  naphthalene  derivatives,  775 

of  unsaturated  phenols,  622 

Position,  473 

Stereo,  88 

Structural,  23 
Isomers,  29 
Isoprene,  162,  815,  845 

Synthesis  of,  846 
Ita-conic  acid,  294,  315 


Jute,  370 
fiO 


K 

Kairolines,  864 
Kekul6,  474,  589,  675 

benzene  formula,  474 

-Hantzsch  diazo  formulas,  592 
Kerosene,  40 
Keto  formula,  256 
Keto-hexose,  340 
Ketone  acids,  251,  253 
Ketone  alcohols,  228 
Ketone  hydrolysis,  258 
Ketones,  120 

Aromatic,  647,  657 

Constitution  of,  122 

from  acids,  133 

Hydroxy,  288 

Names  of,  1 24 

Substituted,  226 

Table  of,  119 
Ketoximes,  Isomerism  of,  653 
Kiliani,  318 

Kjeldahl  method  for  nitrogen,  919 
Knorr,  formula  for  morphine,  890 
Koettstorfer  value,  212 
Kolbe  synthesis,  716 
Kompa  synthesis,  835 
Konig,  constitution  of  quinine,  888 
K5rner's  orientation,  486 
Kossel,  393 
Kutscher,  393 


Lactic  acid,  246 

anhydride,  242,  248 

Dextro,  250 

Inactive,  250 

Levo,  251 

Stereo-isomerism  of,  249 
Lactide,  242,  248 

Lactone  constitution  of  glucose,  345 
Lactones,  243 
Lactophenine,  635 
Lactose,  358,  359 
Ladenburg,  475,  885 

benzene  formula,  475 
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Lard,  208,  210,  211,  213,  215,  216 

Laurel  oil,  208,  211,  215,  216 

Laurent,  771 

Laurie  acid,  131,  204,  209,  216,  217 

Laurin,  208 

Lead  glycerate,  200 

LeBei,  89 

Lecithin,  906 

Constitution  of,  907 
Lecitho-proteins,  399 
Leucine,  390 
Leuco  base,  738,  740 
Levulinic  acid,  260 
Levulose,  260,  352 
Lewkowitsch,  210 
Liebermann's  nitroso  reaction,  613 
Liebig,  14,  96,  250,  686 

and  Soubeiran,  184 

and  W6hler,  14,  66,  442,  655,  681 

method  for  sulphur,  921 

Light  oil,  467,  497 

Distillation  of,  498 
Lignins,  367 
Ligno-cellulose,  367 
Ligroine,  40 

Limonene,  832,  841,  842 
Limonenes,  819 
Linalol,  842 
Linalyl  acetate,  842 
Linoleic  acid,  181,  204,  209,  214,  216 
Linolein,  208,  213 

Linolenic  acid,  181,  204,  209,  214,  216 
Linolenin,  208 

Linseed  oil,  208,  210,  211,  213,  215,  216 
Litmus,  618 
Loew,  340 
Loiponic  acid,  887 
Lutidines,  858 
Lysine,  391 

M 

Maclurin,  724 

Madder,  800 

Magenta,  746 

Magnesium  alkyl  halides,  77 

Maize  oil,  208,  215,  216 


Malachite  green,  655,  747 
Maleic  add,  176,  290,  293,  592 

anhydride,  292 

Isomerism  of,  291 

Synthesis  of,  290 
Malic  acid,  297 

Active,  300 

and  maleic  add,  298 

Inactive,  300 

Isomerism  of,  299 
Malonamide,  278 
Malonic  acid,  273 

Derivatives  of,  277 

Esters  of,  275 

Homologues  of,  274,  278 

Reactions  of,  274 

syntheses,  274 

synth^s  of  glutaric  add.  287 
Malonyl  chloride,  278 
Malonyl  urea,  438 
Malt,  360 

Maltase,  96,  360,  363 
Maltose,  360 
Mandellic  acid,  728 
Mannans,  366,  380 
Mannitol,  219,  339 
Mannose,  339,  344 
Maple  sap,  354 
Marsh  gas,  4 
Martius,  576 

yellow,  785 
Mauve,  541,  744 
Medicus,  442 
Melibiose,  361 
Mellitic  add,  695 
Melting-point,  Determination  of.  Q15 
Mendelejeff,  43 
Mentha-di-ene  ketones,  831 
Mentha-di-enes,  819 
Men  thanes,  8x7,  818 
Menthanol,  825 
Menthanone,  825 
Menthenes,  817,  818 

Derivatives  of,  828 

Isomerism  of,  818 
Menthol,  825,  841,  842 
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Menthone,  825,  842 

Mercaptals,  197 

Mercaptans,  197 
Aromatic,  646 
Di-valent,  197 

Mercaptols,  197 

Mercer,  372 

Mercerized  cotton,  368,^72 

Mercuric  cyanide,  66 

Mercuric  fulminate,  419 

Mercuric  thio-cyanate,  420 

Mesa-conic  acid,  293 

Mesitylene,  476,  486,  487»  49^,  49^ 
carboxylic  acid,  687 
from  acetone,  489 
from  allylene,  478,  489 
Oxidation  of,  487 
Synthesis  of,  489 

Mesitylenic  add,  487,  695 

Meso-tartaric  add,  305 

Mesoxalic  add,  252,  296 

Mesoxalyl  urea,  439     " 

Meta,  472 

-chloral,  227 
-proteins,  399,  406 

Metaldehyde,  117 

Metallic  alkyl  compounds,  76 

Methanal,  119 

Methane,  4 

a  saturated  compound,  1 1 
a  symmetrical  compound,  1 1 
Chemical,  properties  of,  5 
di-carboxylic  add,  273 
from  carbides,  6 
from  sodium  acetate,  7 
Laboratory  preparation  of,  6 
Phjrsical  properties  of,  5 
reaction  with  halogens,  7 
series,  4 
Structure  of,  10 
Synthesis  of,  6 

Methanoic.add,  131,  134 

Methan-ol,  84,  94 

Methosc,  340 

Methyl,  14 

acrylic  acid,  174 


Meth>l,  alcohol,  84,  94 

amine,  54 

amine  hydriodide,  56 

amines,  63 

ammonium  iodide,  56,  57 

anilines,  546 
Rearrangement  of,  554 

anthranilate,  710,  842 

benzene,  479 

buta-di-ene,  162,  815 

butan-ol,  88,  90 

bromide,  15 

carbylamine,  71 

chloride,  15,  51 

crotonic  adds,  178 

cyanide,  68,  411 

di-chlor  benzenes,  513 

ether,  107 

ethyl  ether,  107 

ethyl  ketone,  119 

halides,  15 

iodide,  15,  51 

iso-cyanate,  73 

iso-cyanide,  70,  73,  411 

iso-propyl  Isenzene,  492 

iso-propyl  ketone,  119 

malonic  add,  278 

orange,  573 

phenyl  ether,  720 

phenyl  nitrosoamine,  551 

propenoic  add,  173 

pyridines,  858 

pyrrolidine,  846 

radical,  16 

salicylate,  718,  841,  842 

succinic  add,  284 

violet,  553 

zinc  iodide,  76 
Methylene  mercaptan,  197 
Methylenitan,  340 
Metol,  633 
Meyer,  657,  762,  852,  921 

and  Jacobson,  293 
Michler's  ketone,  667,  734 
Middle  oil,  497,  765 
Milk  sugar,  358 
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Millon's  reaction,  405 

Mitscherlich,  306 

Moissan,  6,  43 

Molecular  weight,  Calculation  of,  926 

Determination  of,  925 
Mono-amino  substitution  products,  5  4 

-brom  methane,  15 

-chlor  acetic  acid,  234 

-chlor  benzene,  505 

-chlor  ethane,  17 

-chlor  hydrine,  202 

-chlor  methane,  8,  13,  15,  52 

-chlor  toluene,  510 

-halogen  ethenes,  164 

-halogen  methanes,  15 

-halogen  substitution  products,  45 

-hydroxy  benzenes,  613 

-hydroxy  cymenes,  615 

-hydroxy  succinic  acid,  297 

-hydroxy  toluenes,  614 

-hydroxyl  compounds,  78 

-iodo  methane,  15 

-methyl  aniline,  550 

-nitro  benzene,  530 

-nitro  phenol,  629    ' 

-saccharoses,  317,  334,  33(> 
Morphine,  890 
Moth  balls,  765 
Mucic  acid,  344 
Mucin,  396 
Muscarine,  908 
Musk,  Artificial,  535 
Muta-rotation,  345,  349 
Myristic  acid,  131,  204,  209,  216,  217 
Myristin,  208 


N 


Naphthalene,  49^,  49^,  689,  765 
Anthranilic  acid  from,  708 
Constitution  of,  766,  769 
Derivatives  of,  775 
Formula  for,  770 
from  coal  tar,  765 
from  phenyl  butylene  bromide,  767 
from  phenyl  vinyl  acetic  acid,  768 


Naphthalene,  from  tetra-carboxyethue. 
768 

Halogen  derivatives  of,  777 

Isomerism  of  derivatives  of,  775 

Phthalic  acid  from,  766 

Source  of,  765 

sulphonic  adds,  782 

Synthesis  of,  767 

tetra-chloride,  777 

Uses  of,  766 
Naphthalic  acids,  791 
Naphthalic  -anhydride,  792 
Naphthenes,  38,  811 
Naphthionic  add,  786,  787 
Naphthoic  acids,  791 
Naphthol,  497,  782 

blue  black,  788 

dyes,  783 

sulphonic  adds,  786 

Synthesis  of,  783 

yeUow  S,  785 
Naphthoquinones,  790,  795 
Naphthyl  salicylate,  784 
Naphthylamine,  779 

sulphonic  acids,  786 
Naphthylamines,  779 

Diazotlzation  of,  780 

from  naphthols,  779 

Hydrated,  781 

reagent  for  nitrites,  780 

relation  to  dyes,  780 

Tetra-hydro,  772 
Narcotine,  890 
Natural  gas,  4 

Nef,  350 

Neurine,  906,  908 
New  orthoform,  898 
New-mown  hay,  727 
Nichols  medal,  762 
Nicotine,  858,  886 
Nicotinic  add.  858,  886 
Nictski,  746 
Nitraniline,  s(>2 
Nitric  acid,  Reduction  of.  SS^ 
Nitro,  529 

aceto  phenone,  875 
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Nitro,  acids,  703 

alkyl  benzenes,  535 
anilines,  559 
aromatic  acids,  705 
benzaldehyde,  879 
benzene,  529,  530 

Reduction  products  of,  535,  537 
Benzoic  acids,  705 
cellulose,  368,  375 
cinnamic  acid,  701,  710,  874,  876 
compounds,  528 
Alkyl,  74 
Reduction  of,  529 
glycerin,  202,  376 
glycerol,  202,  376,  379 
methane,  75 
naphthalenes,  770,  778 
naphthols,  785 
phenols,  629 
phenyl  acetic  acid,  876 
phenyl  propiolic  acid,  876 
toluenes,  531 
xylenes,  534 
Nitrogen,  55 

by  Dumas  method,  919 
by  Rjeldahl  method,  919 
compounds,  Intermediate,  563 
derivatives,  R6sum6  of,  604 
Fixation  of,  422, 
Pentavalent,  55 
Trivalent,  55 
Nitrosamine,  551 
Xitroso  amines,  61,  76 
anilines,  558 
benzene,  536,  538,  563 
compounds,  74,  538 
di-methyl  aniline,  548,  552 
methyl  aniline,  551,  559 
naphthol,  791 

phenol,  Constitution  of,  628 
phenols,  553,  627,  640 
Nitrous  acid.  Reaction  with  amines,  546 
Nobel,  203,  378 
Nolting,  486 
Nomenclature,  29,  31 

of  substituted  acids,  231 


Nomenclature,  Systematic,  29 
Nonoses,  317 
Nonylenic  acid,  172 
Normal  butane,  28 
Normal  compounds,  27 
Novocaine,  898,  899 
Nucleic  acids,  904 
Nucleo-proteins,  398 
Nutmeg  oil,  208 
Nux  vomica,  890 
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Octa-deca-peptide,  402 
Octa-decyl  benzene,  477 
Octa-tri-ene,  Di-methyl,  163 
Octoses,  317 
Octyl  benzene,  476 
Oenanthylic  acid,  131 

Oil,  37 

of  anise,  842 
bergamot,  820 
bitter  almonds,  655,  843 
cajeput,  828 
camphor,  842 
caraway,  820 
cardamon,  820,  828 
cassia,  842 
cinnamon,  699,  842 
citronella,  819 
clove,  842 
cumin,  820 
dill,  820,  831 
eucalyptus,  820,  827 
fennel,  820 
garlic,  168,  420 
geranium,  816,  842 
ginger,  825 
kummel,  831 
lemon,  819,  842 
lemon  grass,  842 
marjoram,  828 
mustard,  165,  421 
neroli,  819,  842 

olive,  208,  210,  211,  213,  215,  2i6 
orange,  842 
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Oil  of  orange  blossoms,  819,  842 
orange  peel,  819 
peppermint,  820,  825,  842 
pine  needles,  820,  842 
rose,  842 
rosemary,  842 
spearmint,  820,  842 
spike,  825 
tansy,  842 
thuja,  83s 
turpentine,   814,  820,  823,   825, 

827,  842 
valerian,  825 
wintergreen,  93,  718,  842 
Ylang-Ylang,  842 
Oils,  Petroleum,  37 
Essential,  661,  840 

Table  of,  842 
Illuminating,  40 
Light,  40,  497 
Lubricating,  40 
Oleic  acid,  178,  204,  209,  214,  216,  217 
Constitution  of,  179 
Elaidic  acid  from,  1 79 
Olein,  207,  208,  213 
Oleo-refractometer,  212 
Open  chain  compounds,  20 
Opium,  890,  891 

Alkaloids  of,  891,  892 
Orange  II,  783 
Orcein,  618 
Orcinol,  618 

Organic  chemistry,  Definition  of,  2 
Organic  compounds,  i 
Analysis  of,  917 
Identification  of,  915 
Purification  of,  913 
Separation  of,  913 
Organo  metallic  compounds,  76 
Orientation,  482 
Ornithuric  acid,  687 
Ortho,  472 
Orthoform,  898 
Ortho-formic  acid,  185 
Orthoquinone,  639 
Osazones,  327,  582 


Osborne,  393 
Oscillation  theory,  474 
Osones,  328,  582 
Ostwald,  756,  762 
Oxalic  add,  264,  408 

Amides  of,  271 

Chlorides  of,  271 

Commercial  preparation  of,  269 

Esters  of,  271 

from  cyanogen,  264 

from  glycol,  265 

from  hexa-chlor  ethane,  265 

Properties  of,  270 

relation  to  formic  add,  266 

Salts  of,  271 

Synthesis  of,  264 
Oxalyl  chloride,  272 
Oxalyl  urea,  438 
Oxamic  add,  272 
Oxamide,  272 
OxaniUc  add,  557 
OxaniUde,  557 
Oxidation    products   of   hydroorlwis, 

scheme,  289 
Oxidation  reactions,  127 
Oximes,  124,  651 

of  quinone,  637 
Oxindole,  70S,  866 
Oxonium  compound,  349 
Oxy-hemoglobin,  394 

-proline,  392 

-purine,  900 


P 


Palm  oil,  208,  210,  211,  213,  2iSf  2^^ 
Palmitic  acid,  131,  137,  204,  *09,  2i(\ 

217 
Palmitin,  207,  20S,  213 
Papaverine,  890 
Paper,  370 

Parchment,  372 

Production  of,  372 
Para,  473 
Para  rubber,  843 
Parabanic  add,  438, 443 
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Paraffin,  4,  38,  43 

series,  4 
Paraffins,  3,  5,  11 

Table  of,  19 
Paraldehyde,  117 
Pararosaniline,  738 
'  chloride,  739 

leuco  base,  738 

Preparation  of,  742 
Pararosolic  acid,  748 
Pasteur,  89,  91,  96,  306 
Peanut  oil,  208,  210,  211,  215,  216 
Pectins,  338,  367 
Pecto-ccllulose,  367 
Penta-chlor  benzene,  505 

-chlor  toluene,  510 

-ethyl  benzene,  476 

-hydroxy  pentane,  218 

-methyl  benzene,  476 

-methylene,  461,  464 
di-amine,  194,  856,  905 
Pentan-di-oic  acid,  285 
Pentane,  18,  25 

Methyl,  33 

Normal,  29 
Pentanols,  85,  loi 
Pentosan  reagent,  620 
Pentosans,  338,  366,  380 

Pentoses,  317,  334,  338 

Pentyl  iodide.  Normal  29 

Pepper,  665,  858,  886 

Pepsin,  96,  404 

Peptones,  399 

Per-chlor  ethane,  192 

Perfumes,  840 

Perkin,  744,  762 

-Fitting  synthesis,  171,  172 
medal,  745 

reaction,  Cinnamic  acid  by,  698 
synthesis,  828 
of  coumarin,  727 

Petroleum,  4,  37 

and  its  products,  39 
Chemical  character  of,  37 
Distillation  products  of,  38,  41 
Heat  of  combustion  of,  39 


Petroleum,  Occurrence  of,  37 

Origin  of,  43 

Physical  properties  of,  37 

Yield  of  products  from,  42 
Phellandrene,  820,  842 
Phenacetine,  634 
Phenanthraquinone,  809 
Phenanthreiie,  496,  499,  765,  792,  806, 
807 

and  derivatives,  806 

from  amino  phenyl  cinnamic  acid* 
807 

from  brom  benzyl  bromide,  809 

from  di-tolyl,  806 

from  stilbene,  806 

Synthesis  of,  806 
Phenetidine,  634 
Phenetole,  612,  621 
Phenocoll,  635 
Phenol,  496,  613 

acids,  714,  726 

aldehydes,  658 

as  antiseptic,  614 

Commercial  preparation  of,  614 

ethers,  621,  661 

sulphonic  acids,  626 
Phenolates,  611 
Phenolphthalein,  691,  750 

a   tri-phenyl   methane   derivative, 

750 
Color  of,  753,  756 
Constitution  of,  753 
Preparation  of,  750 
Pyronine  constitution  of,  756 
Quinoid  constitution  of,  754 
Phenols,  498,  606,  613 

Color  reactions  of,  613 

Derivatives  of,  621 

Esters  of,  611 

Ethers  of,  612 

from  aryl  halides,  610 

from  diazo  compounds,  597,  608 

from  hydrocarbons,  609 

from  hydroxy  adds,  609 

from  sulphonic  acids,  520,  522,  608 

Natural  sources  of,  610 


/ 
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Phenols,  Properties  of,  6io 
Reactions  of,  6io,  612 
Salts  of,  611 
Substituted,  624 
Synthesis  of,  608 
Unsaturated,  622 
Phenyl,  493 
acetate,  611 

acetic  acid,  672,  673,  679,  696 
acetylene,  494 
acrylic  acid,  656,  697,  699 
acrylic  aldehyde,  656 
alanine,  389,  701,  711 
butylene  bromide,  767 
crotonic  acid,  700 
cyanide,  521,  599,  652 
ethyl  sulphide,  524 
ethyl  sulphone,  5  24 
ethyl  thio-ether,  524 
ethylene,  493 
glycine,  561 
glycine  ortho-carboxylic  acid,  710, 

869,  880 
glycolic  acid,  728 
hydrazine,  64,  125,  319,  563,  580 

as  carbohydrate  reagent,  581 

Derivatives  of,  583 

Reactions  of,  326,  581 
hydrazones,  326,  581 
hydroxy  acetic  acid,  714 
hydroxyl  amine,  536,  563 

Rearrangement  of,  564 
iodonium  hydroxide,  508 
iodoso  chloride,  507 
iso-cyanate,  685 
iso-succinic  acid,  680 
maleic  acid,  673 
malonic  acid,  679 
methyl  ketone,  657 
methyl  ketoxime,  654,  657 
methyl  nitrosamine,  559 
nitroso  amine,  547,  592 

Rearrangement  of,  587 
ortho-tolyl  ketone,  794 
propone,  493 
propine,  494 


Phenyl,  propiolic  acid,  696,  700 

propionic  acid,  679,  697 

salicylate,  719 

sodium  carbonate,  717 

succinic  acid,  673,  679 

sulphuric  acid,  626 

tolyl  ketone,  794 

tolyl  ketoxime,  654 

tolyl  sulphone,  526 

vinyl  acetic  acid,  700,  768 
Phenylene  di-amines,  561,  574 
Phloroglucid,  338,  620 
Phloroglucinol,  338,  620,  812 

Tautomerism  of,  620,  81  j 
Phosgene,  184,  187,  429 
Phosphines,  64 
Phosphonium  hydroxide,  65 
Phosphonium  iodide,  64 
Phosphonium  salts,  64 
Phospho-proteins,  398 
Phosphorus  compounds,  64 
Photographic  developers,  633 
Photo-synthesis,  363 
Phthalamide,  691 
Phthalamidic  acid,  709 
Phthalein  dyes,  691,  750 
Phthalic  acid,  673,  687 

anhydride,  690,  707 

from  naphthalene,  68q,  76^.  ; 

Hydro,  693 

Meta,  693 

Para,  693 

relation  to  indigo,  880 

relation  to  xylene,  687 

Synthesis  of,  688,  689 
Phthalide,  728,  751 
Phthalimide,  691,  707,  700 

Ethyl,  691 

Ethylene,  692 

Potassium,  691 
Phthalophenone,  751 
Phthalyl  chloride,  692,  72^'  7?^ 
Phytin,  814 
Picolines,  858 
Picrate  explosives,  631 
Picric  acid,  630 
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Pictet,  8J 

Pinanc,  S23 

Pinene,  »23,  838,  841,  842 

hydrochloride,  823,  838 
Pinner  J886 

Pipericjacid,  665,  858,  886 
Piperidme,  194,  856,  858,  886,  905 
Piperid(  n,  456,  849 
Piperim ,  665,  858,  886 
Piperon  il,  624,  662,  665 
Pitch,  4U 
PolariscopN- 358 
Poly-alcohoV  195 

-amines,  Y  93 

-amino  benzenes,  561 

-carboxy 'acids,  264 

-cyanide^,  192 

-halides;  182  ^ 

-halogen  compounds,  51 
I  ethanes,  53,  188 
methanes,  52,  182 

-hydroxy  alcohols,  195,  198,  217    ^ 
benzenes,  616,  645 
compounds,  195, 198,  616, 

64s 
-methylene  compounds,  193,  462 

-peptides,  386,  399 

Synthetic,  402 

Tautomerism  of,  403 

-phenols,  616 

-saccharoses,  334,  361 

-substitution  products,  182,  220 

Poppy  oil,  208,  210,  211,  215,  216 

Potassium  antimonyl  tartrate.  311 

cyanate,  67,  417 

cyanide,  66 

ferri-cyanide,  66,  415 

ferro-cyanide,  66,  415 

indoxyl  sulphate,  871 

picrate,  379 

pyrrole,  856 

tetroxalatc,  271 

Primary  compounds,  47 

Prolamins,  398 

Proline,  392,  855 

Proof  spirit,  99 


Propanal,  119 
Propan-di-oic  acid,  273 
Propane,  18 

Di-methyl,  33 

lodo,  51 

Methyl,  32 

Synthesis  of,  20 
Propanoic  acid,  131 
Propanone,  124 
Propan-tri-ol,  198 
Propargyl,  163 

alcohol,  167 
Propenal,  168 
Propene,  157 
Propenoic  acid,  172,  245 
Propenol,  166 
Propine,  161 
Propinoic  acid,  181 
Propiolic  acid,  181 
Propionic  acid,  131 
Propyl,  20 

amine,  55 

benzene,  491 

ether,  107 

iodide,  22,  28,  51 

piperidine,  858,  885 

propane,  30 

pyridine,  858 
Propylene,  157 

glycol,  196 
Protamines,  398 
Proteans,  399 
Proteases,  404 
Protein  salts,  407 
Proteins,  382,  392  / 

Chemical  properties  of,  395 

Classification  of,  398 

Color  reactions  of,  405 

Composition  of,  394 

Conjugated,  396 

Constitution  of,  399 

Derived,  397 

Hydrolysis  of,  396,  404 

Hydrolytic  products  of,  38S 

Molecular  weight  of,  394 

Physical  properties  of,  395 
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Proteins,  Precipitation  tests  for,  406 

Qualitative  tests  for,  405 

Simple,  396 

Tautomerism  of,  403 
Proteolytic  enzymes,  404 
Proteoses,  399 
Protocatechuic  acid,  720 

Constitution  of,  721 

Synthesis  of,  721 
Protocatechuic  aldehyde,  661 

Methyl  ether  of,  661 
Pseudo-com[)ounds,  628 

-cumene,  486,  490 

-cumidine,  545 

-ionone,  816 

-tannin,  724 
Ptomaines,  904 
Ptyali.n,  96 
Pulegone,  831 

Purification  of  organic  compounds,  913 
Purine,  448,  900 

alkaloids,  900 

bases,  425,  44^ 

Di-hydroxy,  448 

Di-methyl  di-hydroxy,  449 
•  Tri-hydroxy,  449 

Tri-methyl  di-hydroxy,  449 
Purpurin,  806 

Putrescine,  193,  194,  854,  905 
Pyrene,  810 
Pyridine,  497,  856,  860 

Carboxylic  acids  of,  857 

Derivatives  of,  857 

Homologues  of,  858 

tri-carboxylic  acid,  858 
Pyridyl  methyl  pyrrolidine,  886 
Pyrocatechinol,  617 
Pyro-coUodion,  375 

-ligneous  acid,  94 

-mucic  acid,  851 

-racemic  acid,  248,  253 

-tartaric  acid,  284 
PyrogalUc  acid,  619 
Pyrogallol,  6iq 

in  gas  analysis.  6ig 

in  photography,  620 


Pyronine  ring,  756 
Pyroxylin,  375 
Pyrrazole,  855 
Pyrrazoline,  855 
Pyrrazolone,  855 
Pyrrole,  850,  853 

Tetra-iodo,  854 
Pyrrolidine,  194,  392,  854,  905 

carboxylic  acid,  855 
Pyrrolidon,  456,  849 
Pyruvic  add,  253 


Querci-tannic  add,  724 
Querdtol,  814 
Quina,  888 
Quinic  add,  638 
Quinidine,  888 
Quinine,  638,  887 

Constitution  of,  888 
Quininic  add,  887 
Quinoid  structure  of  dyes,  740 
Quinoline,  497,  861 

Baeyer  and  Drewsen  synthesis  of, 
861 

carboxylic  adds,  864 

Derivatives  of,  863 

Skraup's  synthesis  of,  862 
Quinolinic  add,  858,  864 
Quinone,  636,  790,  812 

Constitution  of,  636 

Oximes,  628,  637,  640 

Tautomerism  of,  636 
Quinones,  635 

Derivatives  of,  639 


Racemic  add,  305,  311 

Racemic  compounds,  SpGtting  of.  p^ 

Radical,  13 

of  benzoic  acid,  655.  fWi 
Raffinose,  361 
Redudn,  633 
Redwood,  Boverton,  39 
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Refractometers,  211 
Reichert-Meissl  value,  215 
Rdmer-Tiemann  reaction,  659,  660,  717 
Remsen,  714 
Resorcinol,  618 

phthalein,  759 
Retene,  810 
Rhamnitol,  218 
Rhamnose,  219,  339 
RiiodamiDes,  756 
Rhodinal,  633 
Richter,  31,  36 
Ridnoleic  acid,  216 
Ring  carboxy  acids,  680 
Rittman,  43 
Rochelle  salt,  310 
Rosaniline,  743 
Rosenstiehl,  746 
Rosin,  840 
Rosolic  add,  748 
Rubber,  260,  811,  843 

Coagulation  of  the  latex,  843 

Manufacture  of,  844 

Vulcanization  of,  844 
Rubeiythric  acid,  800 
Runge,  539,  614 


Sabatier  and  Senderens  reaction,  811 
Saccharic  acid,  325,  344 
Saccharin,  517,  712 

Synthesis  of,  713 
Saccharometer,  358 
Safrole,  623,  663 
Salicin,  646,  718 
Salicylic  acid,  646,  714 

from  amino  benzoic  acid,  715 

from  phenol,  716 

from  sulpho  benzoic  acid,  715 

Kolbe  synthesis  of,  716 

Medicinal  properties  of,  719 

Synthesis  of,  715 
Salic>iic  alcohol,  646 
Salicylic  aldehyde,  659,  727 
Salol,  719,  784 


Salts,  137 

Sandmeyer  reaction,  598,  704,  808 

Saponification,  141,  205 

Sarco-lactic  acid,  250 

Sarcosine,  388 

Saturated  compound,  1 1 

Saturated  hydrocarbons,  1 1 

Table  of,  19 
Scheele,  250 
Schorlemmer,  746,  806 
Schotten-Baumann  reaction,  684,  686 
Schweitzer's  reagent,  367 
Secondary  compounds,  47 
Seidlitz  powders,  311 
Semi-carbazid,  441 

Separation  of  organic  compounds,  913 
Serine,  389 
Serum  albumin,  394 
Side-chain  carboxy  acids.  Synthesis  of, 

678 
Silk,  Artificial,  373 
Silver  cyanide,  66 
Simpson,  184 
Sisal,  370 
Skatole,  870 
Skraup's  synthesis,  862 
Smokeless  powder,  378 
Soap,  204,  ^06 
Socrates,  885 
Sodium  acetamide,  684 

alcoholate,  79 

benzamide,  684 

ethylate,  255 

palmitate,  204 

phenolate,  717 

potassium  tartrate,  310 
Sorbitol,  219,  339 
Sorghum,  354 

Specific  gravity.  Determination  of,  916 
Sperm  oil,  216 
Spermaceti,  93,  216 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  43 
Starch,  361,  363 

Hydrolytic  products  of,  364 
Industrial  uses  of,  364 
Iodine  reaction  of,  362 
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Starch,  Isolation  of,  365 
Stearic  acid,  131,  137,  204,  20Q,  216,  217 
Stearin,  207,  208,  213 
Slereo-isomerism,  88 

of  benzaldoxime,  652 

of  diazotates,  591 

of  glucose.  Table,  344 

of  hexa-hydro  terre-phthalic  acid, 

695 
of  maleic  and  fumaric  acids,  291 

of  malic  acid,  299 

of  mono-saccharoses,  342 

of  tartaric  acid,  304 
Stilbene,  762 
Stovaine,  897 
Strain  theory,  462 
Structural  formula,  1 2 
Strychnine,  889 

St>Tene,  493,  699 
Styrin,  699 
Suberic  acid,  289 
Substantive  dyes.  788 
Substituted  acids,  229 
Substituted  ammonias,  539 
Substituted  phenols,  624 
Substitution,  9,  153 
Succinamic  acid,  282 
Succinamide.  282 
Succinic  acid,  278 

Derivatives  of,  280 

from  brom  acetic  acid,  279 

from  ethylene,  278 

from  malonic  ester,  279 

Homologues  of,  284 

Synthesis  of.  278 
Succinic  anhydride.  280,  457,  690,  849 
Succiniroide,  283,  457,  691,  707,  849 
Succinyl  chlorides.  282 
Sucrase,  353,  361 
Sucrose,  353 
Sugar  beet,  354 
Sugar  cane,  354 
Sugar,  in  urine,  447 

Sugars,  31ft,  351.  353 
Sulphamine  benzoic  acid,  7 1 2 
Sulpha nilic  acid,  560,  574,  780 


Sulphinic  acids,  523 

Constitution  of,  524 

Kstersof,  525 
Sulphite  prtKess,  371 
Sulpho  acids,  704 
Sulpho  aromatic  acids,  712 
Sulpho  benzoic  acid,  712 
Sulphon  amides,  519 
Sulphon  chlorides,  519 
Sulphonal,  198 
Sulphones,  524,  526 
Sulphonic  acids,  514 

Character  of,  518 

Esters  of,  520 

Hydrolysis  of,  521 

Reactions  of,  519,  523 

Salts  of,  518 
Sulphur  by  Carius  method,  921 
by  Liebig*s  method.  0^1 
Sulphuric  acid  derivatives,  514 
Sulphuric  acid  esters,  514 
Sun  flower  oil,  210,  211,  215 
Sylvestrene,  820,  841 
Symmetrical  compounds,  11.  180  4?5 
Symmetry  of  benzene,  471 
Syn  form,  592 
Synthetic  anesthetics,  895 
Synthetic  dyes,  746 


Tallow,  208,  210,  211,  215.  -''5.  -" 

Tannic  acids.  723 

Tannins,  724 

Tar,  43 

Tartar  emetic,  311 

Tartaric  acid,  301,  338 

Dcxtro,  304,  309 

from  glyoxal,  302 

from  maleic  acid,  303 

from  succinic  acid,  302 

Isomerism  of,  304 

Lcvo,  305,  311 

Meso,  305,  312 

Reduction  of,  303 
TartFonic  acid,  296 
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Tartronyl  urea,  438 
fautomerism,  256,  591 

of  ace  to  acetic  acid,  256 

of  cyanogen  compounds,  413 

of  diazotates,  591 

of  phloroglucinol,  620 
rerpa-di-ene,  817 
Terpan-di-ol,  827 
Terpane,  817 
Terpanol,  825 
Terpanone,  825 
Teipcne,  817 
Tcrpenes,  616,  814 

Cyclic,  815,  816,  831 

Di-cyclic,  821 

Di-cyclic  derivatives  of,  835 

Olefine,  815 

Oxidation  products  of,  825 

Scheme  of  relationships  of,  832 
Terpin,  827,  829 

hydrate,  827 
Terpinenes,  819,  820 
Terpineol,  828,  829,  841,  842 
Terre-phthalic  acid,  693,  694 
Tertiary  compounds,  47 
Tetra-brom  ethane,  793 

-carboxy  ethane,  276,  768 

-chlor  benzene,  505 

-chlor  methane,  8,  52,  187 

-chlor  toluene,  510 

-hydro  benzene,  812 

-hydro  cymene,  817 

-hydro  naphthylamines,  772 

-hydro  terre-phthalic  acid,  694 

-hydro  toluic  acid,  828 

-hydroxy  butane,  218 

-iodo  pyrrole,  854 

-methyl  ammonium  iodide,  58 

-methyl  ammonium  salts,  58 

-methyl  arsonium  hydroxide,  66 

-methylene,  461,  464 

-methylene   di-amine,     194,   854, 

90s 
-peptide,  402 
Tetravalent  carbon,  91 
Tetrazo  compounds,  575,  732,  787 


Tetroses,  317,  334,  3.^ 
Theine,  448,  903 
Theobromine,  448,  901,  903 
Theophylline,  450,  901,  903    . 
Thio-compounds,  73 

-cyanates,  73 

-cyanic  acid,  416,  420 

-ethers,  Unsaturated,  167 

-phenols,  646 

-sulphonic  acids,  525 

-ureas,  437 
Thiophen,  850,  852 
Thomson  displacement  process,  377 
Thujene,  822 
Thujone,  835,  842 
Thymol,  615,  826 
Tiglic  acid,  1 78 
Tilden,  846 
Titer,  210 
T.  N.  T.,  378,  532 

Preparation  of,  533 
Tolane,  762 
ToUens,  346,  479 
Toluene,  476,  479,  496,  498 

Chlorine  substitution  products  of, 

509 
Oxidation  of,  480 

sulphon  amide,  713 

sulphon  chloride,  713 

sulphonic  acids,  517,  713 
Toluic  acid,  Alpha,  696 
Toluic  acids,  673,  687 
Toluidines,  544 

Dyes  from,  544 
Tolyl  phenyl  sulphone,  526 
T  r  i-acetone  amine,  896 

-amino  azo  benzene,  574 

-amino  tri-phenyl  carbinol,  738 

-amino  tri-phenyl  methane,  738 

-azo  compounds,  583 

-azoic  acid,  64 

-basic  acids,  312 

-brom  methane,  186 

-brom  phenol,  625 

-carballylic  acid,  312 

-chlor  acetic  acid,  235 
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T  r  i  -chlor  aldehyde,  226 

-chlor  benzene,  504,  505 

-chlor  hydrine,  202 

-chlor  methane,  8,  52,  183 

-chlor  toluenes,  510 

-cresol,  615 

-fluor  methane,  187 

-hydroxy  alcohols,  198 

-hydroxy  benzenes,  619,  813 

-hydroxy  glutaric  add,  539 

-hydroxy  methane,  185 

-hydroxy  propane,  198 

-hydroxy  purine,  900 

-iodo  methane,  186 

-mesitic  acid,  488,  673,  695 

-methyl  ammonium  iodide,  57 

-methyl  arsine,  66 

-methyl  benzene,  486 

-methyl  hexa-decyl  benzene,  477 

-methyl  pyridines,  858 

-methyl  xanthine,  901 

-methylene,  173,  460,  462,  464 

-methylene  carboxylic  acid,  173 

-methylene  glycol,  196 

-nitro  benzenes,  531 

-nitro  phenol,  629,  630 

-nitro  toluene,  378,  532 

-nitro  tri-phenyl  methane,  738 

-oses,  317,  334,  336 

-oxy  hexa-hydrobenzcne,  813 

-oxy  methylene,  340 

-palmitin,  207 

-phenyl  amine,  546,  SS5 

-phenyl  methane,  735 
Constitution  of,  736 
dyes,  736 
Synthesis  of,  735 

-phenyl  methyl,  762 

-saccharoses,  335,  361 
Triple  bond,  160 
Tris-azo  compounds,  572 
Trop»olin  D.,  574 
Tropic  acid,  699,  892 
Tropine,  892,  894 
Trypsin,  404 
Tryptophane,  389,  870 


Tunidn,  366 
Turkey  red,  747,  800 
Turpentine,  491,  820,  823,  839,  846 

industry,  839 
Tyrean  purple,  747 
Tyrosine,  389,  701,  726 

U 

Unsaturated  adds,  170 

Di-basic,  289 

Synthesis  of,  1 70 
Unsaturated  alcohols,  166 
Unsaturated  aldehydes,  168 
Unsaturated  ethers,  167 
Unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  151 
Unsaturated  thio-ethers,  167 
Unsaturation,  151 

Unsjrmmetrical  benzene  compounds,  475 
Unverdorben,  539 
Uranine,  760 
Urea,  i,  64,  418,  425,  4^9 

Biological  synthesb  of,  431 

Clinical  test  for,  435 

Decomposition  of,  431 

Enzymatic  hydrolysis  of,  454 

Isolation  of,  436 

Occurrence  of,  434 

Physiological  relations  of,  44^ 

Properties  of,  434 

relation  to  carbonic  add,  432 

relation  to  formic  add,  433 

Salts  of,  436 

Synthesis  of,  433 
Ureas,  Alkyl,  436 
Ureids,  437,  438 
Uric  acid,  425,  442,  449, 457.  *49,  9*> 

Constitution  of,  443 

Enol  formula  for,  449 

Keto  formula  for,  449 

Medicus  formula  for,  443 

Methyl,  444 

Oxidation  products  of,  443 

Properties  of,  446 

Physiological  relations  of,  44* 

Syntheses  of,  445 

Tautomerism  of,  449 


